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BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ADAMS,  OF  RIO  DB  JANEIRO, 

During  my  eight  mouths  residence  in  Brazil  all  the  prinoipal  ports 
except  one,  which  is  in  the  extreme  soath,  were  visited  by  me,  includ- 
ing Para,  Pernambnco,  Bahia,  Bio,  and  Santos.  Many  of  the  principal 
Trail  ways  were  traversed,  and  the  great  coffee  districts  of  the  provinces 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas-Geraes,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  were  examined.  In 
the  first-named  province  the  Marquis  de  Tres  Bios  opened  his  fazenda 
to  entertain  our  party,  especially  that  we  might  see  the  cultivation  of 
the  coffee  tred  under  the  new  order  of  labor  drawn  from  an  Italian 
colony  in  the  place  of  that  of  slaves.  Of  course  it  takes  time  to 
adapt  the  method  to  the  new  system,  but  the  planters  are  discovering 
that  paid  labor  is  cheaper  in  the  end  than  that  of  slaves.  In  passing 
through  the  coffee  districts,  the  traveler  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  to  the  wealth  of  Brazil  of  this  great  staple,  and 
with  the  almost  unlimited  resources  in  the  still  uncultivated  lands.  It 
is  the  export  of  this  berry  to  the  United  States  which  turns  the 
balance  of  trade  so  heavily  against  us,  seeing  that  we  buy  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop.  Bubber,  of  which  we  bought  19,692,897  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $7,569,005.00  in  1888,  is  the  second  item  of  importance  as  an  ex- 
port. Our  interest  in  this  commodity  was  recently  threatened  by  the 
imposition  of  an  export  tax  by  the  State  of  Para.  An  urgent  protest 
by  this  legation  led  to  negotiations  which  culminated  in  withdrawal  of 
the  tax  by  the  Central  Government.  These  facts  naturally  raise  the  in- 
quiry, \^hy,  with  all  our  wealth  of  products,  we  do  not  sell  more  to  Brazil. 
We  buy  from  that  nation  $60,000,000  and  sell  it  only  about  $7,000^000; 

195^-JVb,  m^ 1  \ 
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The  tliree  principal  things  needed  to  increase  our  sales,  are  increased 
transportation  facilities^  better  mail  service,  and  direct  telegraphic 
commanication.  Let  attention  be  called  respectively  to  these  needs. 
Brazil  is  endowed  with  good  harbors,  located  at  convenient  distances 
apart,  easy  of  entrance,  and  although  the  loading  and  discharging  car- 
goes is  by  means  of  lighters,  still  the  facilities  for  commerce  are  sufS.- 
cient.  The  system  of  railways  and  internal  navigation  is  fairly  good, 
especially  in  the  coffee  and  rubber  districts.  The  balance  of  trade  is 
agaiu^  Brazil  as  regards  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
diligent  investigation  can  find  but  one  cause,  namely,  their  superior 
means  of  transportation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  free-trade  i>o]icy 
of  England,  for  while  in  former  years  the  monopoly  of  steam  commani- 
cation enjoyed  by.  England  insured  her  a  monopoly  in  many  branches  of 
trade,  that  monopoly  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  protectionist  na- 
tions, Prance,  Grermany,  and  Italy,  who  of  late  have  aided  their  steam- 
ship lines  with  subsidies.  England  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tions named  has  lost  much  of  her  trade  with  Brazil,  especially  in  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.  At  Pernambuco  and  Ba^ia  English  goods  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  and  serious  inroads  have  been  made  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  United  States  formerly  controlled  the  trade  with 
Brazil  in  cotton  prints',  but  this  has  been  lost  entirely  through  the 
want  of  direct  communication.  Our  goods  were  shipped  via  England, 
and  her  manufacturers  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  imitated  the  prints 
in  those  of  inferior  quality,  broke  down  the  reputation  of  American 
brands,  and  then  secured  the  market  for  themselves.  In  blue  jeans  so 
superior  was  the  American  make  that  it  was  impossible  to  oust  them, 
and  we  still  hold  command  of  the  market.  Indeed  as  to  these  goods, 
during  my  stay  in  Brazil  merchants  complained  that  they  could  not 
get  their  orders  for  American  jeans  filled  promptly.  That  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  communication  tends  to  promote  trade  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  companies  often  find  it  profitable  to  put  on  addi- 
tional steamers  without  additional  aid  from  the  Government.  The 
increased  facilities  for  passenger  traflic  and  better  mail  service  are 
important  factors  in  developing  trade.  A  merchant  representing  a 
Georgia  cotton  mill  recently  visited  Brazil  in  the  interest  of  his  firm. 
He  was  in  the  beginning  disheartened  by  the  freight  rates  from  the 
United  States,  and  when  desiring  to  return  home  he  was  compelled 
to  take  the  route  via  England  and  upon  entering  Plymouth  Harbor  he 
was  shown  sixteen  steamers  and  ships  loading  for  South  American 
ports,  his  feelings  turned  to  that  of  despair.  The  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
pany was  once  obliged  to  ship  an  iron  bridge  contracted  for  in  South 
America  on  steamers  traversing  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  reach  their  port  of  final  destination.  Merchants  were  formerly 
annoyed  and  often  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  passports,  and 
having  a  vis6  upon  them  before  they  could  leave  Brazil.  The  provis- 
ional government  at  the  earnest  request  of  this  legation  has  removed 
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thi»  reqairement.    Special  atteutiou  us  called  to  the  report  on  ship- 
plug  iu  which  the  subject  is  set  forth  more  in  detail. 

The  present  mail  service  betweeh  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  dis- 
gracefal ;  no  other  term  applies.  Practically  one  steamer  a  month  sails 
from  New  York  for  the  ports  of  Brazil.  Letters  mailed  the  day  after 
the  steamer  has  sailed,  unless  marked  via  Europe  lie  in  the  New  York 
office  till  the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer,  thus  taking  forty  to  tifty  days 
in  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Newspapers  come  in  batches  of  nearly  a 
moDth^s  issues  at  a  time.  It  is  idle  to  expect  increase  of  trade  with  a 
country  from  which  it  takes  fifty  to  seventy  days  to  get  a  reply  to  a  let- 
ter. This  state  of  the  postal  service  might  not  be  so  injurious  if  there 
existed  good  telegittphic  communication  between  the  two  countries. 
There  are  two  lines  which  finally  reach  the  United  States  after  a  most 
lortnous  route.  First,  the  Western  and  Brazilian,  which  arrives  at 
England  via  Spain;  second,  the  Central  and  South  American,  which, 
from  (xalveston,  Tex.,  runs  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to 
Ohili,  thence  crosses  the  continent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  its  terminus.  Nego- 
tiations were  being  energetically  conducted  through  this  legation  with 
the  imperial  government  to  secure  permission  for  the  extension  of  the 
Cenrml  and  South  American  line  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  but  these  negotia- 
tions ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Government.  The  service  on  both  of 
these  lines  is  frequently  interrupted,  owing  to  their  extreme  length  and 
exposure,  and  the  rate  of  nearly  $3  a  word  bars  their  frequent  use. 
The  provisional  government  has  granted  a  concession  to  theCompaguie 
Fraocaise  Maritime  to  lay  a  cable  from  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil  to 
France,  with  a  branch  to  Key  West,  Fla.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  improve  the  service  and  cheapen  the  rates.  W  hat  is  needed  is  direct 
service  under  American  control,  free  from  foreign  espionage,  both  for 
commercial  and  diplomatic  use.  There  are  obstacles  iu  the  way,  owing  to 
former  concessions  granting  monopolies,  and  to  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Bmzil  to  force  the  u^ing  of  her  laud  lines,  but  time  will  show  that  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  direct  service  will  over-balance  the  benefits 
of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  enforced  usage  of  the  present 
lines.  That  trade  can  be  secured  by  the  United  States  when  proper 
effort  is  made  is  evidenced  by  the  practical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Baldwin  locomotives,  by  the  Singer  sewing-machines,  and  by  the  Led- 
gerwood  agricultural  implements.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the 
latter  that  they  have  erected  factories  in  Brazil  for  their  manufacture. 
To  secure  trade  the  methods  of  Brazil  must  be  conformed  to.  Long 
credits,  six,  nine  months,  and  a  year  are  demanded.  Collections  by  the 
retailers  are  slow  j  not  that  the  debts  are  bad,  but  the  climate  itself 
makes  all  action  by  the  people  deliberate,  hence  the  wholesale  houses 
mnst  have  time.  The  taste  of  the  people  in  goods  must  be  studied  and 
catered  to.  The  goods  must  be  on  the  spot  and  tastefully  exposed,  and 
showy  wrappers  are  an  aid  to  sales.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  by  aam^le^^. 
Goods  must  be  made  in  piece  of  the  length  to  suit  puvcUasekta.    TVi^ 
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tariff  also  must  be  coDSulted,  as  the  duty  ou  some  goods  is  on  tbe  piece. 
Goods  for  the  interior  must  be  done  up  in  packages  of  a  size  suitable 
for  transportation  by  pack  traius. 

TIxe  results  of  active  and  direct  efforts  to  push  trade  in  Brazilmay 
bo  appreciated  from  a  single  illustration.  An  American  agricultural  im- 
l)lemeQt  manufacturer  sent  an  agent  with  a  machine.  He  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  machine's  qualities,  inviting  the  president  of  the  botan- 
ical gardens  and  other  distinguished  people  to  witness  the  trial.  An 
interpreter^was  present  to  explain.  Twelve  machines  were  sold  on  the 
8])ot ;  two  well-known  houses  competed  for  the  agency  and  orders  flowed 
in  so  rapidly  they  had  to  be  refused. 

The  present  cordiality  of  relations  with  Brazil  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  increase  our  trade.  The  prompt  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations  by  the  United  States — the  first  nation  to  extend  the  band 
of  fellowship  to  the  new  republic— followed  by  the  formal  recognition, 
has  engendered  a  hearty  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  re- 
cent Pan-American  Congress  has  greatly  aided  that  feeling.  The  late 
difficulty  between  England  and  Portugal  naturally  excited  the  symiKi- 
thy  of  Brazil  for  its  mother  country.  Leagues  were  formed  to  '' boy- 
cott" English  goods  and  resolutions  were  passed  calling  attention  to 
America  as  a  market  in  which  to  buy.  With  the  proper  action  on  the 
I)art  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  transportation 
facilities  (which  facilities  insure  better  mail  service)  and  with  the  est^ib- 
lishment  of  a  direct  cable  the  commercial  relations  could  be  vastly  im- 
proved, and  the  balance  of  trade  miwie  less  unfavorable  for  our  country. 

Egbert  Adams,  Jr., 

Mijiinter, 
United  States  Legation, 

Bio  de  JaneirOj  June^  1,  1890. 
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REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ADAMS,  JR.,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

SHIPPING. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  is  great  and  growing.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  so  little  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  small  part  which  they  have  in  it  is  apparent  from  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  which  has  been  carefully  compiled  in  order  to  show  the 
steam  ocean  service  with  Brazil  supplied  by  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  has  4ately  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  w^ould  quidvly 
assume  enviable  proportions  if  there  were  more  frequent  and  rapid 
steam  commiimc^^Won  between  the  two  countries* 
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There  is  no  lacli  of  steamers  departing  from  Brazil  for  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  great  disparity  in  the  number  of  those  making  the 
return  passage.  The  service  now  carried  on  by  the  American  line  is 
very  insufficient,  and  the  time  of  passage  should  be  much  reduced.  The 
time  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  including  the  stoppage  at 
ports  of  call,  ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty-four  days.  No 
better  illustration  of  the  barm  due  to  infrequent  departures  from  New 
York  can  be  given  than  by  citing  a  recent  case  in  which  goods  were 
ordered  by  cablegram  from  the  United  States.  The  sender  of  the  order 
was  informed  in  return  that  the  first  conveyance  would  be  in  a  steamer 
which  was  at  the  very  moment  in  the  port  of  Rio  loading  for  New  York. 
This  me^nt  roughly  that  the  goods  would  arrive  in  Rio  in  about  sixty-two 
days.    The  result  can  be  imagined ;  the  goods  were  ordered  from  Europe. 

The  pre^sent  service  of  the  American  line  should  be  improved  so  that 
the  departures  from  New  York  should  be  increased  to  at  least  two  per 
month,  and  the  time  of  passage  of  one  steamer  per  month  should 
nnder  no  circumstances  exceed  twenty  days  between  New  York  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  needs  of  the  times  demand  speed.  It  is  altogether 
wrong  that  mails  to  Rio  by  direct  steamer  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
should  take  twenty-seven  days  in  transit,  while  other  mails  via  Europe 
reach  that  port  in  twenty-three  days.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
increased  speed  necessitates  great  increase  of  expenditure,  and  a  fast 
service  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  could  not  probably  be 
kept  up  without  some  assistance  from  the  Government.  The  facts 
would  seem  to  bear  out  this  opinion,  seeing  that  all  steam  lines  hitherto 
established  to  and  from  the  United  States  without  subsidy  have  failed. 
The  homeward  employment  is  unremunerative  owing  to  competition,  ex- 
cessive cost  of  handling  cargo,  and  the  limited  passenger  movement,  and 
however  satisfactory  may  be  the  outward  earnings,  they  are  more  than 
absorbed  by  homeward  expenses. 

Recurring  to  the  table,  the  number  and  shortness  of  voyages  between 
Europe  and  Brazil,  as  compared  to  those  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  is  most  striking.  The  three  principal  packet  lines  trading 
to  Brazil  each  make  one  passage  per  mouth  to  Rio  in  fifteen,  seventeen, 
and  nineteen  days  respectively  (delay  due  to  calls  included)  from 
Bordeaux,  Southampton,  and  Liverpool,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  lines  are  subsidized,  and  in  addition  they  get  the  benefit  of 
the  very  large  passenger  trafftc  between  Brazil  and  the  old  countries, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  United  States,  the  American  lines  being 
deprived  of  this  most  important  element  of  profit. 

Englan<l  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  be- 
cause she  has  always  been  ready,  and  is  still  ready,  to  assist  new  packet 
lines  until  such  time  as  they  become  self  supporting. 

France  is  also  doing  much  to  increase  her  men^antile  marine  by  the 
mileage  bounty  system  and  the  tonnage  bounty  to  builders,  and  a  single 
case  only  need  b«  cite{}  to  show  the  effect  of  the  policy.    The  (j\\aYgeiW\% 
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Reuuis  Company  a  few  years  ago  operated  between  Eio  and  Havre 
with  a  small  fleet  of  sailing  vessels.  They  now  possess  twenty-four 
fine  steamers^  making  three  round  voyages  per  month  between  Rio  and 
Havre,  and  they  also  maintain  a  direct  service  to  the  Plate  River  ports. 

The  German  Government  is  giving  active  support  to  steam  lines,  and 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  home  building,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  construction  in  Germany  of  some  large  and  magnificent 
steamers,  which  are  to  be  subsidized. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  secure  her  share  of  trade  with  Brazil, 
the  Government  must  give  such  assistance  as  will  secure  a  proper  and 
efficient  steam  service  between  the  two  countries.  The  Anglo-Portu- 
guese differences  (the  majority  of  tradesmen  in  Brazil  are  Portuguese) 
and  the  change  of  form  of  government  of  Brazil  offer  the  United  States 
a  fair  opportunity,  of  which  it  would  be  wisdom  to  take  advantage. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bio  de  Janeiro  J  June  1, 1890. 
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BRAZILIAN   RAILWAYS. 


BRAZILIAN  RAILWAYS. 

REPORT  ST  MINISTER  ADAMS,  OF  RIO  DE  JAKEIRO. 

The  last  official  rei>ort  which  treats  of  the  railways  np  to  December, 
1887,  was  printed  and  distributed  in  1888,  since  which  time  there  is  no 
report,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  conservative  ministry  in  June,  1889. 
Before  the  new  minister  of  agriculture  could  prepare  for  the  general 
assembling  of  deputies  in  I^ovember  the  transformation  of  the  country 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  took  place,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889. 

The  construction  of  Brazilian  railways  is  a  process  long  in  time,  and 
the  number  of  miles  to  be  added  to  bring  things  up  to  date  is  small. 

The  Government  for  the  past  few  years  has  attempted  to  get  clear 
reports  of  the  railways  in  Brazil,  but  unfortunately  has  only  in  part 
succeeded,  and  excepting  as  to  the  lines  owned  by  or  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  State,  the  reports  are  very  incomplete;  in  fact  in 
many  cases  not  even  the  capital  of  the  company  is  given. 

There  are  eighty-four  railways  in  Brazil : 


No.  of 
lines. 


14 

17 
18 
25 
10 


OwDod  by  and  conditions. 


84 


Stale 

PriTftte  companies  with  general  Rovemment  guaranty  of  interest.  . 
PriTste  companies  with  proTincial  government  gaaranty  of  interest 

Private  companies  without  guaranty  of  interest 

Sobarban  nnguarantied  lines 


No.  of 
miles 
open. 


1,258 
1,«10 

970 
1.348 

112 


5,304 


Of  this  number,  forty-nine  either  belong  to  the  Grovernment  or  are  sus- 
tained more  or  less  by  its  guaranty  of  interest,  and  taking  the  exten- 
sion in  view,  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  length  belong  to  or  are  aided  by 
the  State. 

There  are  seven  different  gauges,  with  lengths  of  line  of  each  gauge 
as  follows : 

Gauge :  Mik-s. 

.5  feet  3  inches 846 

4  feet  8  inches 8 

3  feet  7i  inches 95 

3  feet  3|  inches  (1  meter) :?,1>81 

3  feet  If  inches 'Z'M 

2  feetil  inches l:U3 

2  feet  2  inches 4 

Total 5,304 

Besides  this  length  of  railways  in  operation  there  were  at  the  time  of 
the  repjort  873  miles  under  construction y  of  which  500  are  now  vov\\- 
pleted,  to  which  mast  he  added  100  or  wore  miles  of  railway  of  "1  fe^t 
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gauge,  a  class  of  line  coming  into  use  in  the  provinces  of  Sfto  Paujo^  Bio 
<le  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes. 

Thus  the  Brazilian  system  of  railways  in  operation  comprises  aboat 
0,000  mileSf  and  in  contemplation,  with  the  plans  approved,  about  2,500 
more.  All  the  new  lines  now  being  made  are  either  of  the  meter  (3  feet 
3|  minutes}  gauge  or  the  agricultural  gauge  of  2  feet. 

Although  6,000  miles  of  railway  for  a  population  of  12,000,000  is  not 
very  disproportionate,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  vast  country  known  as  Brazil,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  the  United 
States.  There  are,  however,  several  physical  reasons  which  tend  to 
make  progress  in  the  construction  of  railways  very  much  slower  in  Bra- 
zil than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  latter  country  is  com- 
prehended within  the  temperate  zone,  whereas  more  than  two- thirds 
of  Brazil  is  within  the  tropics.  Entering  into  a  closer  view,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  four  distinct  agricultnral  districts  in  Brazil : 

First.  The  Par&  and  Amazonas  district,  the  chief  export  of  which  is 
India  rubber,  which  is  collected  mostly  by  Indians  and  half-breeds  in 
forests  where  a  white  man  finds  it  difficult  to  exist. 

Second.  Pemambuco  Alagoas  and  Bahia  district,  where  sugar-cane  is 
quite  at  home  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits  flonrish.  This  part  of 
Brazil  fifty  years  ago  was  the  great  mainstay  of  the  Empire,  whereas  now, 
owing  CO  inability  to  compete  with  beet-root  sugar  and  the  still  more 
vigorous  growth  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts,  this  dis- 
trict has  had  to  give  way  to  other  states  and  provinces  in  being  the 
prime  supports  of  the  country. 

Third.  The  coffee  district  of  Sao  Paulo,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas 
Geraes,  where  is  grown  three-fourths  of  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
world. 

Fourth.  The  district  of  Santa  Gatharina  Paran4  and  Bio  Grande, 
which  is  too  near  the  tropics  to  produce  well  the  temperate  zone  fruits, 
the  chief  products  being  cattle  and  a  little  corn  in  some  places. 

In  Par&  and  Amazonas,  in  which  provinces  the  special  traffic  is  in  rub- 
ber, which  is  gathered  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow,  railways  could  not 
well  be  extended  and  made  to  pay ;  as  a  fact  they  do  not  pay,  there 
being  only  about  80  to  100  miles  of  line  all  told  in  these  provinces. 

The  lines  of  the  second  district  are  almost  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  Government  for  their  in terest  on  capital  borrowed.  When  the  price 
of  sugar  is  high,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  little  extra  energy  in  the 
people,  plantations  are  opened  out,  and  the  foUowingyear  the  railways 
make  a  little  money  towards  paying  interest  on  the  capital  expended. 
Should  the  price  then  become  low,  the  old  languor  of  life  in  a  soft  cli- 
mate comes  back,  and  next  year  the  very  rails  of  the  railway  rust  for 
want  of  use. 

The  third  or  coffee  district  has  an  important  system  of  railways,  the 
greater  part  of  which  pay  interest  on  their  capital,  and  not  a  few  in  the 
province  or  State  of  Sao  Paulo  are  renouncing  the  guaranty  of  interest 
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granted  by  the  Government,  the  coinpanioH  fiudiug  it  more  profitable 
to  submit  to  fluctuations  in  theratcof  dividend  in  consideration  of  being 
free  from  Government  interference.  As  coffee  is  a  most  valnablo  prod- 
act,  it  can  bear  a  high  freight  charge,  and  the  companies  do  not  foil 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  charging  from  10  to  13  cents  per  ton  per 
mile.  With  snch  charges  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  there  is 
a  large  crop  some  of  the  private  companies  pay  as  mnch  as  from  12  to 
18  i)er  cent.  The  principal  Government  lino,  "  The  Central,"  which  runs 
tbrongh  the  States  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  G^raes,  although  it  is 
hardened  by  a  hnge  staff  of  officials  and  its  system  of  accounts  is  most 
complicated  and  hurtful,  manages  to  pay  a  round  5^  to  6  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  spent  in  its  constraction. 

At  the  present  time  the  coffee-growing  provinces  of  S^  Paulo,  Bio 
de  Jiuieiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Espiritu  Santo  not  only  maintain  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  but  also  have  systems  of  railways  which  pay 
the  interest  on  their  capitals  out  of  their  receipts,  and  not  out  of  the 
Government  treasury. 

The  fourth  district  at  present  offers  little  attraction  to  the  shareholder 
in  railways.  The  chief  product  of  the  district  is  cattle,  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea-shore  on  its  feet,  and  the  growth  of  cereals  seems  at  a 
standstill.  From  these  two  circumstances  the  railways  in  this  district 
have  thus  far  been  non-productive. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  further  development  of  railways 
will  be  in  the  third  district  in  those  states  which  border  on  the  tropics 
and  produce  coffee^  and  later,  in  the  fourth  district  when  under  wiser 
immigration  laws  and  an  easier  law  for  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
a  current  of  immigration  is  turned  towards  the  south  of  Brazil. 

In  their  general  features  the  railways  are  built  on  American  princi- 
ples, for  not  only  is  the  bogie  in  general  use  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  lines  owned  by  Europeans  there  are 
few  railways  which  have  not  some  American  locomotives.  Especially 
good  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  narrow-gauge  locomotives 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
Government  lines  all  new  engines  are  ordered  from  the  United  States. 
The  very  high  freight  charges  can  not  be  severely  criticised,  because, 
where  the  traffic  is  very  small,  it  occurs  naturally  that  the  charges  must 
be  high,  and  even  with  these  exorbitant  rates  many  lines  drag  along 
hardly  paying  their  way.  The  enormous  advantages  of  a  temperate 
climate,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  can  not  be  over  estimated; 
there,  every  kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown,  and  in  the  Southern  States 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  can  be  raised,  whereas  in  Brazil  the 
products  are  chiefly  tropical,  which  is  to  say,  of  limited  cultivation  and 
demand. 

If  Brazil  were  able  to  produce  as  is  the  United  States,  then  would 
her  railways  leap  forward,  and  instead  of  a  few  thousand  immigrants 
she  would  receive  a  half  million  yearly.    Of  late  years  the  cultivation 
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of  the  vine  bas  been  largely  taken  up  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo.  If  the  ripening  season  should  be  suitable,  there  is  some  pros- 
pect of  a  considerable  traffic  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

There  ought  to  be  a  quite  considerable  traffic  in  lumber  in  parts  of 
the  thir<l  and  fourth  districts,  were  not  the  railways  obliged  to  climb 
the  walls  of  the  Seara  do  War  mountains.  The  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  the  center  of  Minas  Geraes  drags  its  way  up  the  mountains  until  it 
reaches  a  gap  2,000  feec  above  the  city ;  then  it  winds  away  along  river 
valleys  among  the  mountains  towards  Minas  Geraes.  From  the  port 
of  Santos  the  trains  of  cars  are  hauled  through  the  mountains  by  wire 
ropes  up  steep  inclines  2,500  feet,  then  the  locomotive  drags  them  through 
a  rolling,  hilly  country  inland  to  the  coffee  district,  150  miles  beyond. 
From  Paranagua  also,  the  port  of  the  state  of  Parand,  the  railway  curves 
and  turns,  twists  and  bends  its  way  up  the  same  mountain  chain,  to  a 
similar  height,  to  encounter  a  similar  formation  of  hiUs  and  dales. 

This  ridge  of  hills  to  be  overcome  before  the  producing  land  is  met 
is  no  trifling  matter,  and  considerably  increases  the  first  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  lines  and  afterwards  the  cost  of  working. 

Far  away  inland  in  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grasso  are 
indications  of  rich  gold  formations ;  there  also  tropical  vegetation  is  at 
its  best.  To  these  lands,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  railways  should 
be  extended,  having  at  least  one  grand  trunk  line  from  the  coast,  broad 
^auge  and  large  enough  to  cairy  at  small  cost  the  timber  and  the  com, 
the  cotton  and  the  sugar,  said  to  be  so  vigorous  in  Goyaz.  Such  aline 
is  needed,  but  it  could  not  pay  its  interest  for  the  first  year,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  do  well  to  grant  it  aid  so  as  to  open  up  the  unknown 
riches  of  their  great  land. 

Robert  Adams,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bio  de  JaneirOj  June  1,  1890. 


CANADIAN  BARLEY  FOR  AMERICAN  BREWERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MOXAGHAN,  OF  HAMILTON. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  report,  undertook  to  account  for  the  marked 
falling  oft"  in  the  export  of  barley  by  quoting  from  Canadian  authority 
on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  *'  the  lessened  demand  is  attributed  by 
growers  to  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  American  brewers  to  use  in 
\mov  or  mixed  grades,"  and  added  :  "  For  years  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  Canadian  l)arley  because  of  its  bright  color,  imparting  a  brighter 
and  richer  color  to  the  beer."  Not  being  a  connoisseur  of  the  beverago., 
I  am  unable  to  saj'  to  what  extent  Canadian  barley  improves  onr 
American  beer,  but  I  boJieve  that  brewers  who  are  charged  by  Ihe 
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taxation.  Taxes  have  increased  in  the  Bominion  from  $3.50  per  head 
to  about  $5.50  per  head  of  the  population,  in  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  or  since  the  confederation  in  1867,  when  the  debt  of  the  Domin- 
ion was  $76,000,000  and  the  population  abont  3,200,000,  which  is  now 
supposed  to  be  about  5,250,000.  At  the  date  of  the  confederation  the 
area  was  420,000  square  miles ;  it  is  now  3,500,000  square  miles. 

Foreign  trade  in  1868  was  $131,000,000,  and  $204,000,000  in  1889. 
In  1868  there  were  3,538  post-offices  in  the  whole  Dominion;  in  1889 
the  number  was  9,838.  The  letters  carried  increased  from  18,^000,000  to 
92,000,000 ;  the  revenue  from  $1,024,000  to  $3,321,000 ;  the  miles  of 
postal  routes  from  27,674  to  56,838;  the  annual  mail  travel  from 
10,600,000  to  25,700,000.  The  railway  mileage  has  increased  from  3,000 
to  13,000. 

Speaking  of  railroads,  I  desire  to  say  before  closing  this  report  that 
a  road  is  projected  from  Waterford,  through  Brantford  and  this  city,  to 
Welland,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Michigan  Central  system  ;  dis- 
tance from  Waterford  to  Welland  118  miles.  This  road,  which  is  under 
construction  in  this  city,  will  connect  Hamilton  and  Buffalo,  and  Ham- 
ilton and  Toronto,  with  a  line  which  will  compete  with  the  Grand  Trunk. 
The  people  in  Hamilton  feel  the  need  of  a  competing  line  sufficiently  to 
induce  them  to  vote  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo,  the  projected 
railway,  $275,000,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  said  road  to  and  through 

the  city  of  Hamilton  to  the  points  named. 

Wm.  Monaghan, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  July  26, 1890. 


CANADIAN  FISHERIES. 

REPORT  BX  CONSUL  TANNER,  OF  PICTOTf, 
PISH  OATGHES  AND  FISH  DESTRUCTION. 

The  herring  catch  of  Scotland  has  been  estimated  at  1,000,000  barrels 
per  annum.    Beferring  to  this  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1878  says  : 

Think  what  this  prodigious  take  represents.  A  barrel  of  herrings  contains,  on  an 
average,  750  fish ;  bn  t  as  a  certain  number  offish  are  wasted  in  the  operatfon  of  ouring, 
600  fish  must  be  reckoned  for  every  barrel  of  herring  cured ;  800,000,000  herrings  must 
be  taken  annually  by  Scotch  fishermen  alone.  The  Norwegian  herring  fishery  is  more 
]>roductivo  than  the  Scotch  fishery.  The  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Datch  fisheries 
ai*o  also  very  productive.  Estimating  the  gross  produce  of  these  four  fisheries  at  only 
the  same  amouut  as  the  Scotch  fishery,  2,400,000,000  herrings  must  be  annually  taken 
by  four  nations,  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegians,  or  in  other  words,  two 
horrings  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 

But  prodigious  as  this  computation  is,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
destruction  of  herring  by  man  sinks  into  insignificauce  if  compared  with  the  de- 
struction  effected  hy  eaemiea  over  which  man  has  no  control  whatsoever. 


\ 
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of  flsb  taken  in  this  i)art  of  the  seiMoa  aloae.  It  is  not  aa  extravagant  presumptioD 
that  each  bluoliHh  devours  half  its  own  weight  of  food  per  diem  ;  and  we  should  there- 
fore have  a  total  destruction  of  2,500,000,000  pounds  daily  or  300,000,000,000  poand« 
in  a  year.  Mr.  Goode,  in  discussiui;  the  distribution  and  natural  history  statistics  of 
the  menhaden,  attempts  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  fish  devoured 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  in  the  summer  months  by  bluefish  and  other  species, 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these  may  safely  be  given  at  300,000,000,000,000. 

Even  this  wonderful  estimate  of  the  destruction  of  fish  life  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  we  consider  the  destruction  of  fish  by  natural 
cauvses.  Excessive  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  well  known,  destroy 
annually  millions  of  fish.  On  the  Keeling  Tsland,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
after  a  cyclone,  the  water  boiled  up  in  inky  blackness,  and  continued  thus 
for  fourteen  days;  at  the  end  of  that  time  dead  fish  were  thrown  upon 
the  shore  in  such  vast  numbers  that  it  took  three  weeks  to  dig  a  trench 
and  bury  them  in  it  The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  great  de- 
struction of  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shows  us  of  the  populous  con> 
dition  of  the  sea.  From  causes,  as  yet  undetermined,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  fish  are  found  dying  or  dead,  so  much  so  that  the  shores  are 
covered  with  them  for  miles,  and  many  millions  of  fish  perish  without 
apparent  cause.  Thousands  of  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the 
immense  destruction  of  sea  life,  which  gives  up  a  clew  as  to  the  coii- 
tents  of  this  wonderful  basin. 

The  time  must  come  when  nations  will  interest  themselves  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  great  destruction  of  fish  life  now  going  on.  In  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  ocean  to  land,  this  reservoir  of  food  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  and  the  time  will  come  when  nations  will  interest 
themselves  in  a  cheap  universal  food  which  will  contain  all  that  is 
essential  to  contribute  to  the  waste  of  the  human  organism  and  will  be 
cheu])  and  easily  prepared,  and  I  believe  when  this  is  done  the  ocean 
will  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients  of  this  universal  food.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  safely  assert  that  the  fish  supplied  to  the  New  York  market 
will  amount  to  300  tons  daily,  which  nearly  equals  the  total  amount  of 
the  beef  supply,  and  that  the  prices  paid  for  this  fish  does  not  amount 
to  one-eighth  of  that  paid  for  beef. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that 
people  who  subsist  principallj'^  on  fish  are  the  hardiest  people  in  the 
world. 

A  glance  at  a  <^  grand  kitchen,"  and  the  complicateU  appurtenances 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  daily  food,  which  comprises  not  only  a 
grocery  store,  but  an  apothecary  shop,  before  it  is  complete,  with  an 
officiating  head  cook,  paid  $10,000  per  annum,  will  show  at  once  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  our  present  system  of  living, 
and  I  believe  firmly  that  some  means  will  be  devised  to  discover  a  food 
suitable  to  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  that  when  this  is  done  half  of 
the  worry  and  fret  caused  -by  the  apprehension  of  want  in  the  world 
will  be  done  away  with. 
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YEBLD  AND  VALUE  OF  DOMINION  FISHERIES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  yield  and  value  of  the  fisheries  lu 
Ihe  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  years  1888  and  1889 : 


Eindaof  fish. 


Cod cwt.. 

fiacelesflood pouods.. 

HariBg,  pickled bairela.. 

smoked boxoA.. 

frozen namber  . 

fresh pounds. . 

Lobftera,  preaerred  in  can, do  .. 

in  shell,  alive,  etc, tons. . 

Silmon»pickled , barrolR . . 

fresh pounds.. 

preserved,  in  cans do 

UDoked do 

Mackerel,  preserved  in  cans do 

fresh do 

pickled barrels.. 

Haddock cwt.. 

H»te do.... 

PoUoek do... 

Twot « pounds.. 

^    pickled  barrels.. 

Whiteflah,  pickled jlo  .. 

fresh ^pounds.. 

Smell do... 

Jwllnes hogsheads.. 

gy«ters barrels.. 

Jike  Sounds pounds.. 

Cod,  Tooguesi  and  Sonnds . .  .< do 

AleTives barrels.. 

Soad pounds.. 

pieklsd barrels.. 

Mi,  pickled do.... 

S^ pounds.. 

HaUbot do.... 

Sturgeon do 

Hiskinongd do 

5«« do... 

Pifikerel do... 

nke do... 

yininish do... 

Too  Cod  or  Frost  Pish do... 

fwnaders do  .. 

^^  barrels. 

OoUchsns,  pickled do  .. 

fresh IMunds. 

_,  smoked do... 

Claae 

^or  Sesl  ski  US nnm  ber - 

Hair  Seal  skins do... 

waOlter  skius do  .- 
Jo^>oi»e  ikins  . . . do... 

!;'«'^0il8 gallons. 

^^^  and  mixed  fish barrels. 

nsb  need  ss  bait do... 

J^ub oaed as  manure do... 

•'osno tons. 

C»b«  and  Prawns  in  British  Columbia. . ..... 

^»f .  aaeorted.  in  BHtish  Columbia 

jaj.  iMorted,  for  Halifax  market 

'  ttn,  a»8orted,  for  homo  consumption,  not  in- 
vaded above 


1888. 


Quantity. 


ToUl 


1, 050. 847 
3,000 
341,077 
1.407,890 
22,305,500 
0,653,308 
9,507.773 
6,288 
8,404 
4,610.600 
8, 878. 156 
30,576 
63,563 
540,600 
62,756 
237. 183 
121,  635 
121,071 
4.409,860 
6,088 
7.563 
8. 677, 256 
3, 723, 772 
16.  Oil  I 
56,234 
103, 557 
16,606 
28.565 
614.251 
3,950 
22.594 
1,590.145 
1. 368, 808 
1,  892,  518 
786,981 
1, 034, 846 
3,484,416 
1, 500, 878 
100,000 
1,299.895 
83.650 
12,446 
282 
20,200 
200 


Valnew 


27,983 

82,562 

100 

455 

060,541 

40.  202 

150, 391 

126.449 

1,158 


$4,203,388.00 
120.00 
1, 364, 308. 00 
373, 272,  50 
133,833.00 
482,  821. 40 
1, 207.  0:J3. 80 
276,354.76 
109.078.00 
680, 432. 00 
1, 110. 874.  80 
6, 115. 20 
7,883.01 
32,436.0« 
041,340.00 
948, 732. 00 
486, 540. 00 
484.284.00 
419, 381.  00 
60,  680.  00 
75,  630. 00 
626,  694. 28 
228,674.66 
104, 428.  UO 
I63.9U2.00 
103,557.00 
21.560.00 
128, 541. 50 
30,  855. 06 
39.  500.  00 
206.570.00 
114,778.70 
126. 40.V  80 
111.1!6.28 
47. 21&  86 
6i,  090  76 
194,458.96 
55,  333. 90 
6.000  00 
51. 995.  ^0 
8, 365. 00 
49, 784. 00 
2,820.00 
2, 020. 00 
40.00 
3.000.00 
270,a30.00 
31,687.00 
7.500.00 
1. 847. 00 
890, 655. 90 
208,851.63 
231, 586. 50 
63. 224. 60 
28.950.00 
7,500.00 


1889. 


4,560.00 
203,235.00 


QuanUty. 


17,418,510.76 


904,660 


286,678 
2,686,170 

82,895,881 

10, 637, 233 

6.3^ 

6,704 

4, 267, 173 

20, 141, 162 

24,714 

196.212 

542,500 

62,237 

125,662 

118,714 

77,196 

5,125,493 

4,083 

«f ,  W)o^ 

9,009,122 

5,011,058 

23,804 

63,049 

79,489i 

307, 247 

37, 470 

170, 330 

4,868 

7,100 

1,378.473 

1,903,115 

1, 778, 685 

765,203 

1,153.487 

3,264,501 

1,743.444 

100.000 


Va^ue. 


13,618,240.00 


84,300 

11,649 

380 

82.500 

6,700 


33,570 

83,333 

115 

777 

984, 18 1 

27,275 

217. 609 

60,563 

984 


942,325 


1,165,724.00 
666^  342. 25 

.666,291.41 

1,276, 46a  20 

206. 020. 00 

84. 740. 00 

634, 734. 20 

2, 417, 506. 16 

4.943.00 

23.544.88 

32, 550. 00 

874.302.00 

532,948.00 

474.856.00 

308,784.00 

512.549.30 

40.  820. 00 

39,865.00 

645, 231. 30 

288.061.78 

71,412.00 

189.897.00 

79. 489. 50 

19.253.60 

166,441  UO 

10,  219. 80 

48,145.00 

71.000.00 

82.  70a  38 

160, 050. 00 

102. 127. 72 

45.  312. 18 
55, 725. 16 

182,381.92 
69, 287. 79 

6.000.00 
26, 580  00 

8,430.05 

46,  596. 00 
3.800.00 
2,255  OO 
1,340.00 

19, 950.  00 

335, 700.  00 

31. 583.  00 

11,100.00 

3,151.00 

407.815.50 

147, 852.  48 

261.  347  00 

30.281.00 

24.600.00 

10. 750.  00 

52, 486.  25 

40,  500.  00 

205. 665. 00 


17. 655.  00 


THE   SALMON. 

Prom  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  salmon  canning  industry  is 
^ttiing  prominently  to  the  fore  in  Canada.    The  Canadian  authori- 
ties have  exerted  themselves  to  aid  in  the  development  of  tli\a  mAw^trj 
195a— ^Na  12a 2 
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with  markeil  resuU.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in  caoned  sal- 
mon in  the  Dominion  this  industry  has  declined  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  portion  of  this  report  wherein  is  mentioned 
the  pollution  of  streams,  and  its  effect  npon  the  fishy  tribes  may  be 
heeded  at  home  and  the  recommendations  therein  adopted*  This  is  more 
particularly  necessary  respecting  salmon,  and  it  is  a  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  this  fish  that  it  will  not  live  in  a  stream  in  which  saw-dust  is 
to  be  found,  and  any  kind  of  filth  is  equally  repugnant  to  it.  A  law 
ban  recently  passed  the  Canadian  Parliament  prohibiting  mill-owners 
from  allowing  saw  dust  from  their  mills  to  pollute  the  streams  and^t 
once  a  change  was  perceptible.  Streams  that  were  once  full  of  salmon 
were  abandoned  by  them  when  saw-dust  was  dumped  into  them,  and 
once  this  was  discontinued  the  salmon  were  again  found  in  the  stream. 
Every  protection  is  necessary  for  this  fish.  It  is  the  king  of  the  finny 
tribe.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  active  fish  that  inhabits 
the  waters,  and  as  for  sport  for  the  angler  nothing  can  so  delight  bis 
heart  as  a  contest  with  a  salmon.  An  angler  who  has  ever  caught  a 
salmon  never  desires  to  fish  for  other  fish ;  it  spoils  all  other  fishing 
sport.  An  inexperienced  fisherman  could  no  more  land  a  salmon  than 
could  a  man  without  training  navigate  a  ship.  As  the  salmon  is  the 
king  of  fish  in  the  water,  so  it  is  for  the  table,  and  it  is  incomparably 
the  finest  fish  in  every  possible  respect. 

The  salmon  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces was  found  frequenting  almost  every  river  and  stream  having  an 
outlet  into  the  sea.  Being  of  a  migratory  nature  they  ascended  the 
rivers  and  streams  for  breeding  purposes.  So  plentiful  were  they  in 
many  of  the  streams  prior  to  the  lumber  industry  taking  such  root  that 
old  citizens  love  to  edify  the  younger  generations  of  how  the  salmon 
use  to  jump  out  of  the  water  to  ciatch  the  bait  before  it  had  touched 
the  water  and  where  now  a  salmon  can  not  be  found. 

Mill-dams  were  found  also  to  be  distasteful  to  the  salmon,  and  the 
Canadian  authorities  have  passed  a  law  regulating  mill-dams  so  as  to 
admit  the  easy  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  ground  they  desire  to 
find. 

These  points  are  well  known,  and  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
fish  will  deny  them  ]  and  these  laws  are  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  mode 
of  effecting  permanency  of  the  fishing  industry,  as  they  guaranty  the 
natural  condition  of  the  spawning  beds  and  free  access  of  the  fish 
thereto,  and  their  freedom  from  molestation  while  engaged  in  repro- 
ducing their  species ;  none  of  which  conditions  can  exist  if  the  waters 
are  allowed  to  be  polluted. 

It  is  a  pity  to  hear  of  a  decline  in  this  industry  in  Oregon  and  on  our 
Pacific  coast.  This  decline  will  be  permanent,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  pre- 
dict in  a  short  time  an  utter  ruin,  if  protective  measures  such  as  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  not  adopted  by  our  people.  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  legislatures  of  our  Pacific  States  and 
their  ligld  enforcement  at  once. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  iucrea8e  iu  the  hhIidou  industry  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  iu  almost  every  branch  of  the  fishing  industry. 

THE  HEBBING. 

Of  all  commercial  fishes  the  Qerring  has  been  the  most  important  to 
Canada,  and  this  province  (Nova  Scotia),  the  principal  seat  of  this 
indostry.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  herring  catch,  and 
this  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  enforcement  of  certain  regulations 
that  were  adopted  that  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  herring  catch.  These  regulations  were  never,  in  my  opinion, 
necessary,  and  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  aimed  more  at  our 
fishermen  than  to  any  genuine  desire  to  better  the  herring  catch,  and 
this  I  am  disposed  to  believe.  It  has  been  urged  by  Canadians  who 
fill  positions  under  the  present  Government  that  purse-seine  fishing  is 
rainoQs  to  the  shore  fisheries,  as  it  dra^s  a  wall  around  the  inshore 
fisheries.  There  has  been  a  great  clamor  raised  against  purse-seines. 
As  our  New  England  fishermen  were  the  inventors  of  and  only  ones 
who  used  these  seines,  this  is  only  an  excuse  for  that  expression  of 
dislike  for  **  the  yankee,"  which  all  paid  Government  employes  feel  and 
never  allow  an  opportunity  pass  without  expressing. 

Perhaps  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  herring  in  the  sea  are  taken 
by  man.  And  were  the  very  best  facilities  that  could  possibly  be 
adopted  applied  for  taking  fish,  and  were  the  catch  doubled  many  times, 
there  could  be  no  perceptible  diminution  in  so  populous  a  tribe.  The 
fallacy  of  such  a  statement  as  that  the  American  purse-seine  is  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Nova  Scotia  herring  catch  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Gommission  in  England.  This  com- 
mission was  formed  in  consequence  of  the  great  outcry  of  the  wasteful 
destruction  of  spawn  and  young  herring  by  beam-trawling  and  sea-nets, 
a  cry  identical  with  that  of  the  Oanadiau  fishermen  to-day.  This  com- 
mission was  not  only  formed  to  examine  this  question,  but  also  to  inquire 
into  the  general  condition  of  the  English  fisheries,  the  special  aim  being, 
the  state  of  the  supply  offish,  and  the  question  whether  the  method  of 
fishing  in  use  involved  a  wasteful  destruction  of  fish  or  spawn,  and 
whether  the  existing  fishery  restrictions  operated  injuriously  on  the 
fisheries.  On  these  points  the  commission,  after  taking  evidence  all 
around  the  British  Islands,  were  enabled  to  give  a  very  decided  opinion. 
They  decided  that  instead  of  a  decline  the  supply  of  fish  had  generally 
largely  increased,  and  that  the  method  of  fishing  involved  no  waste  of 
yonng  fish  that  could  be  prevented  without  interfering  with  the  general 
fisheries;  that  spawn  was  not  destroyed  by  the  nets,  and  that  all  fishery 
restrictions  should  be  removed  except  such  as  were  desirable  for  pro- 
tecting and  keeping  order  among  the  fishermen. 

From  the  repbrt  of  this  commission  emanated  the  act  known  as  the 
**Sea  fiiihing  a<it  of  1868,'^  which  did  away  with  all  fishing  restrictions. 
This  commission  also  put  an  end  to  other  extravagant  claims  pvxtfex- 
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ward  by  Gauadiaii  fishermen.  They  claim  that  the  herring,  mackerel, 
and  cod  have  certain  places  along  the  shore  at  which  they  deposit  theii 
spawn,  and  therefore  thatireserves  or  places  set  apart  for  thiB  parpose 
should  be  provided  for.  This  is  only  a  trick  to  exclude  our  fishermeu 
and  shut  them  off  more  and  more  from  their  rights  to  take  fish  adjacent 
to  and  in  the  Canadian  waters,  and  in  my  opinion  our  Government 
should  not  for  a  moment  allow  any  other  restrictions  upon  our  fisher- 
men. 

This  claim  that  herrings,  mackerel,  cod,  etc.,  have  certain  gronndiS 
which  they  frequent  at  certain  seasons  to  deposit  their  ova  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fallacy  by  Professors  Huxley  and  AUman  in  their  report  in 
1867,  ^nd  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  professor,  G.  O.  Stars^ 
of  the  University  of  Christiiinia,  by  Mann  of  Gothenberg,  Dr.  Bain,  and 
others.  Ova  frou^  the  fish  mentioned  have  been  found  floating  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  all  cases  were  found  alive,  and  some  in  an 
advanced  state  of  development,  and  their  ova  can  not,  therefore,  be 
liable  to  the  slightest  injury  by  any  method  of  fishing  which  is  carried 
on  upon  or  near  the  ground.  The  specific  gravity  of  herring  spawn 
causes  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom  sooner  or  later  in  its  phases  of  develop- 
ment The  aggregation  of  this  ova  into  masses  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  glutinous  substances  in  which  the  ova  are  embedded,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  adhere  firmly  to  anything  with  which  they  may 
come  itJ  contact,  points  to  their  remaining  in  a  fixed  position  during 
the  process  of  development. 

The  spawn  of  the  herring  has  been  shown,  from  the  above  charac- 
teristics, to  catch  to  stones  or  any  projecting  substance  and  adhere 
thereto  during  propagation.  Xow,  it  is  well  known  thit  purse  and 
other  seines  can  not  be  used  in  rough  bottoms,  hence  it  is  clear  that  no 
protection  of  the  ova  of  the  herring,  even  where  it  does  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  exceptional,  is  necessary.  Professor  Allman,  in  his 
report  in  1862,  says : 

With  a  view  of  determiuing  whether  developmeut  would  proceed  in  confinemeni 
I  placed  Bome  of  this  spawn  in  a  glass  jar  with  soa-water,  exposing  it  in  a  window, 
looking  east.  The  several  stages  of  development  were  regularly  passed  through,  and 
on  the  15th  March  the  embryo  was  fully  formed,  energetic  movement's  were  performed 
by  it  in  the  ovum,  and  it  seeraefj  ready  to  escape  into  the  surrounding  water.  On  the 
16th  some  of  the  embryo  had  actually  escaped,  and  were  now  about  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

This  I  quote  merely  to  show  the  vitality  of  the  spawn  of  the  herring, 
and  ichthyologists  have  shown  that  the  ova  will  pass  through  the  regu- 
lar stages  of  developmeut  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
have  been  known  to  live  even  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  until  they  had 
become  quite  dry,  when  again  placed  in  water  vitality  was  renewed. 

The  claim,  then,  of  Canadians  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  fisheries  oi 

this  section  for  our  fishermen  to  use  purse-seines,  andtherecommenda 

tions  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  their  use, 

and  the  setting  apart  of  certain  localities  which  were  not  to  be  fished,  is 

paJjr  a  pretext. 
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1  have  abstainer!  from  quoting  from  tlie  high  aiithoriiy  to  which  I 
have  referred  above  to  show  that  the  ova  of  the  diiFerent  fish  tribe  were 
not  injured  by  the  purse-seine,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  reports  re- 
ferred to  above  are  accessible  to  any  one,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  my 
accuracy  in  refuting  such  arguments.  Apart  from  all  this  the  spawn  of 
tJie  herring  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  development,  and  the 
lifih  have  fully  matured  long  before  our  fishermen  commence  their  fish- 
ing operations.  This  of  itself  will  show  how  utterly  false  such  claims 
are.  " 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  herring  suddenly  disappear  from 
the  coast  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  from  Europe  generally. 
These  fluctuations  are  not  so  marked  or  frequent  on  the  American 
coast  as  in  the  countries  above,  still  some  years  are  marked  on  our 
coast  by  a  very  large  increase  over  other  years,  but  the  herring  never 
entirelj  disappears  here  as  in  Europe.  In  Europe  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
and  sometimes  nine  years  these  fish  re-appear  in  the  waters  in  increased 
nnmbers. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
revert  again  to  the  fixed  and  seemingly  unalterable  opinion  that  purse- 
seines  depopulate  the  waters  of  herring.  I  do  this  so  as  to  convince 
the  Department  that  I  am  correct  ip  asserting  to  the  contrary.  I  do  so 
for  the  further  reason  that  I  feel  confident  that  this  old  cry  will  be  used 
aRaneicuse  for  the  perpetration  of  further  wrongs  on  our  fishermen. 
When  oar  fishermen  have  paid  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Canada  for  a 
"license"  which  they  have  to  pay  and  run  all  the  risks  of  a  paying 
catch  which  they  have  to  run,  it  should  in  all  conscience  be  enough 
without  further  "  fleecing  of  the  Yankee." 

Bat  to  return,  the  fishermen  in  Scotland  in  1860,  and  particularly  those 
of  Loch  Fyne,  complained  bitterly  of  the  use  of  beam- trawling,  a  term 
equivalent  to  purse-seining  for  catching  herring.  These  fishermen 
complained  that  this  mode  of  seining  intercepted  the  fish  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  loch  and  broke  up  the  shoals  so  that  the  herring  did  not 
find  their  way  to  the  upper  water,  where  it  was  alleged  there  always 
Qsed  to  be  plenty  of  fish  at  the  proper  seasons.  There  were  also  com- 
plaints that  fish  of  all  sizes  were  caught  by  the  trawl,  those  which  were 
too  small  to  be  stopped  by  the  drift  nets,  and  those  too  large  to  be 
meshed  in  them,  "  the  mother  fish."  The  trawlers,  too,  made  such  enor- 
inoas  hauls  that  only  a  portion  of  the  catch  could  be  saved,  and  be- 
sides other  sins  (and  the  thing  that  made  the  shoe  pinch)  they  claimed 
that  the  lowered  price  of  the  herring  in  the  home  market  by  the  large 
supply  they  could  with  little  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  sometimes 
throw  into  the  market  and  so  prevent  the  driftmen  from  obtaining  the 
bettiT  prices  they  had  commonly  got  from  their  smaller  catches. 

The  Government  yielded  to  this  clamor,  and  an  act  was  passed 
^liich  put  an  end  to  trawling  for  herring  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
These  acts  it  was  soon  seen  ciiused  great  trouble,  so  much  so  that  a 
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royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  this  commission  was  (as  I  have  stated  before)  ad- 
verse to  the  opponents  of  trawling,  and  were  decidedly  to  the  effect 
that  the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne  had  suffered  no  diminution  by  that 
method  of  fishing ;  on  the- contrary,  it  had  really  been  progressive.  In 
spite  of  all  proof — and  proof  enough  was  given — the  fishermen  clung 
to  the  opinion  they  had  formerly  expressed.  Two  Scotch  gentlemen  in 
whom  the  fishermen  had  the  utmost  confidence  went  quietly  to  work  on 
their  own  investigation.  The  results  were  that  this  last  commission 
confirmed  everything  uttered  by  the  previous  investigations.  Even  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  fishermen,  and  in  1877  a  fourth  commission  was  ap- 
pointed. Loch  Fyne  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  agitation,  and  this 
was  the  principal  place  investigated.  In  tbe  mean  time  the  trawling 
had  been  going  actively  on,  and  there  had  been  an  increase  from  6,934 
barrels  in  1874  to  16,097  in  1875,  and  to  37,471  in  1876,  with  a  further 
increase  in  1877,  and  in  the  face  of '  all  this  these  opinions  were  persisted 
in.  But  the  last  commission  decided  a«  the  former  ones  had  done,  that 
trawling  had  no  influence  on  reducing  the  number  of  herring  to  any 
perceptible  degree. 

How  Canadian  officials  can  reiterate  such  nonsense  and  recommend 
the  restrictions  which  have  already  been  put  in  force  in  Scotland,  and 
found  and  proven  over  and  over  again  to  be  utterly  impractical,  unneces- 
sary, and  useless,  is  a  surprise  to  me. 

The  catoh  of  herrings  in  Canada  per  annum  will  aggregate  about 
1,000,000  barrels.  This  might  be  largely  increased,  but  the  life  of  the 
fishermen  is  so  easy  that  they  care  very  little  about  exertion,  knowing 
that  in  all  events  they  will  not  suffer  from  hunger.  The  cateh  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  is  about  2,000,000  barrels  per  annum. 

The  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  Canada,  exclusive  of  New- 
foundland, are  20,241,  manned  by  40,023  persons,  and  1,397  vessels, 
manned  by  9,097  persons.  Newfoundland  emijloyed  about  18,611  boats, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  being  45,854 ;  the  number  of  vessels  be- 
ing 1,197,  with  an  aggreate  of  61,551  tons,  and  manned  by  8,394  fishermen. 
The  above  figures  were  a  surprise  to  me,  as  it  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  of  about  equal  importance  to  those 
of  Canada  entire,  and  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  reqnire  mention  tliat 
the  catch  on  the  Newfoundland  coast  is  not  half  of  what  it  might  be. 
I  can  make  the  broad  assertion  that  the  fisheries  of  the  Newfoundland 
coast  are  worth  very  much  more  to  us  than  those  of  Canada  entire, 
and  the  people  are  very  much  more  in  touch  with  us  than  are  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

The  French  vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfound- 
land coast  and  adjacent  islands  number  about  1,000;  about  70  per  cent, 
of  these  are  open  boats;  the  number  of  men  employed  are  about  6,400. 
The  produce  of  this  is  about  10,000,000  francs  per  annum. 
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LOBSTEB  PISHERIES. 

With  the  falling  in  the  catch  of  other  fish,  lobsters  have  suffered  in 
an  equal  proportion  with  the  decline  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  cod. 
The  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  this  industry,  that  is  to  say, 
who  have  factories,  are  American  citizens.  Seventy-five  per  cent.,  I 
should  say,  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  lobster  fisheries  comes  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  employes  of  these  factories  are  Canadians. 

Now,  anything  I  may  say  about  Canadian  officials,  and  especially  the 
courteous  and  urbane  officer  to  whose  report  I  am  about  to  allude,  will 
be  done  with  deep  regret.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  officers  of  the 
•'Dominion  cruisers'^  are  refined,  courteous,  and  competent  gentlemen, 
but  extraordinary  power  is  conferred  on  them,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  present  government  is  known  throughout  the  Dominion 
for  its  excessive  dislike  of  "  the  Yankee,"  and  when  we  multiply  this 
with  the  knowledge  that  men  who  have  the  lion's  strength  are  very  apt 
to  nse  it,  lion  fashion,  we  can  see  at  once  how  our  citizens  who  have  in- 
vested money  in  erecting  factories  here  are  apt  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
Canadian  officials. 

Oapt  Andrew  R.  Gordon,  commanding  Fisheries  Protection  Service, 
in  his  report  to  the  Dominion  Government,  dated  December  17, 1889, 
writes  as  follows : 

The  present  regulations  are  apart  from  the  qaestion  of  closed  time  that  lobsters 
nnder  9|  inches  in  length,  or  carrying  exude  ova,  may  not  be  taken.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the  closed  season  is  loyally  obHerved  and  all  the 
Urge  can neries  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  were  closed  at  the  proper  time,  thongh  a  cer- 
taiu  amount  of  desultory  fishing  ^as  carried  on  by  individual  fishermen  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October;  and  it  should,  I  think,  be  pointed  out  that  all 
through  the  months  of  July,  Angust,  and  September  it  was  quite  possible,  at  any 
time,  to  buy  a  freshly  caught  and  boiled  lobster  in  the  Halifax  market,  though  such 
Parties  as  either  bought  or  sold  them  were  clearly  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  Fish- 
wic8  Act. 

The  present  regulations  in  regard  to  size,  limit,  and  the  destruction  of  females  car- 
rying exude  ova,  areiniended  as  protective  measures,  and  are  without  doubt  protec- 
tive enactments ;  but  the  question  arises,  how  far  the  enforcement  of  the^e  enact- 
"it^ntnis  possible  with  the  existing  means  at  the  command  of  the  Department,  and 
the  still  wider  question  of  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  is  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  industry.  I  consider  the  fact  undeniable,  that  taking  the 
Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  district,  if  the  above  quoted  regulations  were  strictly  enforced. 
Dot  one  single  packing  factory  could  run  for  one  single  day  ;  and  if  the  packers  whose 
interest  and  desire  it  undoubtedly  is  to  maintain  the  fishery,  were  to  attempt  to  en- 
force the  law,  the  fishermen  would  directly  reply  that  they  could  not  make  a  living 
At  fUMug  with  adherence  to  these  regulations,  and  therefore  could  not  fish  for  the 
Ptckers. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  regulations  is  therefore  tantamount  to  the 
olwiareof  the  factories,  and  would  in  practice  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  busi- 
"Pw  from  the  hands  of  the  responsible  citizens  who  are  now  engaged  in  it  to  those  of 
^«  fishermen  of  small  means,  who  would  get  their  supplies  of  cans  from  the  raer- 
^^J'^'its,  and  by  boiling  the  lobsters  in  the  houses  and  barns  render  it  almost  impossi- 
^'«  to  oxercise  any  control  whatever  over  them ;  and  if  these  men  were  caught 
•leaking  the  law  the  whole  property  which  conld  be  seized  would  be  insufficient  to 
P»y  the  fine. 
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As  the  factories  above  alladed  to  by  Captain  Gordon  have  not  closed 
bnt  have  continued,  to  the  present  en  activM  it  is  very  clear  that  Cap- 
tain Gordon  has  power  to  close,  that  is  to  enforce  the  Canadian  laws  or 
not  at  his  pleasure. 

A  week  has  not  elapsed  before  an  American,  "  a  Yankee,''  in  Cana- 
dian phraseology,  representing  several  canning  establishments  and  a 
capital  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  was  summoned  before  Captain 
Gk>rdon  in  the  very  shadow  of  this  consulate  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$300,  because  five  lobsters  (orttiereabouts),  were  found  in  his  factory 
under  9^  inches. 

Hardly  a  day  elapses  but  that  I  see  published  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers of  Halifax  and  other  places  of  just  such  fines,  and  in  every  in- 
stance that  has  come  under  my  observation  these  fines  have  been  im- 
posed on  Americans. 

The  Halifax  Herald  of  yesterday  (July  25)  is  before  me,  and  as  I 
paused  in  writing,  this  item  caught  my  eye: 

Tbo8.  F.  HogaD,  a  well-known  dory  fisherman  in  MassacliasettB,  was  find  $625  in 
Salem  recently  for  having  short  lobsters  in  his  possession — $5  a  lobster. 

I  do  not  assert  that  no  natives  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
sam^  power  that  has  inflicted  it  on  ''  the  Yankee,"  but  1  can  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  annouQcement  in  the  newspapers 
of  a  Canadian  being  fined,  nor  have  such  fines  if  imposed  reached  me  by 
rumor,  nor  has  it  ever  fallen  my  under  observation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  granting  that  Dominion  cruisers  do  fine  Cana- 
dians for  infringing  the  law  as  they  do  <^  the  Yankee,"  that  does  not 
destroy  the  fact  that  extraordinary  power  is  given  to  Dominion  employes, 
and  that  American  citizens  aufiler  by  it,  a  law  that  even  the  power  most 
active  in  executing  condemns  in  terms  such  as  I  have  quoted  above 
*  when  enforced  against  Americans  in  this  manner  must  be  meant,  as 
Captain  Gordon  says  above,  for  the  purpose  of  "  the  closure  of  the  fac- 
tories and  the  driving  the  business  from  the  hands  of  responsible  citi- 
zens who  are  now  engaged  in  it  to  others." 

The  parties  referred  to  are  Canadians  who  would  carry  on  the  fish* 
ing  in  their  barns.  Now  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  which  Captain  Gor- 
don has  written  above  and  from  his  procedure  in  imposing  these  enor- 
mous fines  on  Americans  that  he  intends  to  divert  the  lobster  industry 
from  its  present  possesvsions  into  other  hands.  The  truth  of  this  matter 
is  the  entire  restrictive  system  is  wrong  to  the  core.  It  is  unjust  on  oar 
citizens  to  be  subjected  to  such  arbitrary  power,  and  this  cries  out  for 
correction. 

The  very  day  that  Captain  Gordon  summoned  the  American  before 
him  and  imposed  a  fine  of  8300  for  violating  the  fishery  law,  I  saw  a 
native  on  the  street  peddling  lobsters  of  all  sizes  and  conditions,  and 
no  donbt  but  that  Captain  Gordon  himself  was  approached  and  solicited 
to  bny.  This  doubtless  might  have  also  been  seen  in  any  Canadian 
city  or  town,  and  that,  too,  after  the  time  in  which  fishing  for  lobsters 
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bad  expired  by  two  weeks,  and  long  after  all  Americans  had  closed  up 
their  factories. 

HALTPAX  AS  A  FISH-MARKET. 

The  pori;  of  Halifax  is  hardly  surpassed  for  its  numerous  advantages 
by  aoy  port  in  the  world.  Easily  accessible  to  the  fishing-grounds, 
easy  to  enter,  deep,  spacious,  and  beautiful,  it  is  naturally  the  fish- 
market  for  the  maritime  provinces,  and  the  distributing  point,  also,  for 
the  wants  of  the  fisheries.  That  Halifax  to-day  is  only- an  overgrown 
village,  with  a  struggling  and  paltry  population  of  35,000,  is  a  wonder 
when  we  consider  how  rapidly  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities  of 
the  same  age  have  outstripped  hor  in  population  and  wealth  under  less 
favorable  conditions.  Special  products  and  industries  have  built  up  our 
cities,  as  iron  has  Pittsburgh,  as  cotton  has  New  Orleans,  tobacco  has 
Biebmond,  etc.  Here  is  a  place  possessed  in  marvelous  luxuriance  with 
all  the  advantages  and  requisites  for  being  a  great  city,  and  yet,  com- 
pareil  with  Boston,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
American  cities,  it  is  a  wilderness.  Why  is  this  f 
The  answer  is  easy. 

The  United  States  is  the  natural  market  of  the  maritime  provinces ; 
indeed,  of  Canada  entire.    As  long  as  we  are  two  nations  our  fiscal 
policies  are  sure  to  clash  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  this  section. 
As  long  as  we  are  two  nations  so  long  will  there  be  unsettled  questions 
between  ns  that  operate  not  against  our  interest,  but  against  the  in- 
terest of  Canada,  and  keep  our  capital,  which  would  naturally  find  a 
field  of  investment  here,  out  of  the  country  and  keep  back  development 
of  the  boundless  resources  of  this  section. 

If  the  fisheries  of  Canada  were  operated  as  they  should  be — and 
would  be  if  the  people  had  a  free  and  untrammeled  market  in  the 
United  States — Halifax  would  in  fifty  years  surpass  Boston  in  popula- 
tion and  thrift  as  much  as  Bostoa  now  surpasses  Halifax. 

I  beg  to  inclose  with  the  present  report  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  hatchery  at  Flodevigen,  report  on  the  most  approved  modes  of 
catching,  curing,  and  packing  herring,  together  with  numerous  statistical 
tables,  all  of  which  it  is  my  sincere  hope  may  be  of  value  and  service  to 
onr  fisheries. 

Geo.  C.  Tanner, 

Consul. 

TJNiTBiy  States  Oo^fsuLATE, 

PicUm,  July  24, 1890. 
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MEXICAN  ORANGES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BT  OONBUL  SMITH,  OF  NOBALE8. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report  of  oranges  exported  at 
this  place  during  the  year  1889  to  various  points  in  the  United  States 
and  to  state  that  these  shipments  were  made  between  January  2  and 
April  6y  and  between  November  4  and  December  31,  or  all  within 
about  five  months  of  the  year.  The  prices  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
box,  in  Mexican  silver,  for  January  and  March,  and  $2  per  box  for 
November  and  December,  or,  to  to  be  more  specific,  there  were  shipped 
2,012  boxes  at  $1.50  and  11,178  at  $2. 

Three  hundred  boxes  of  oranges  at  82  per  box  in  Mexican  silver  would 
cost  laid  down  at  Ghicago  about  as  follows :  Cost  in  Sonora,  $600,  Mexi- 
can silver  ($454.80  in  United  States  currency);  freight  from  Gnaymas, 
Sonora,  to  Ghicago,  111.,  $262.50,  United  States  currency,  and  duties  and 
consular  fees  here,  $77.50,  or  a  total  of  $794.80  at  destination,  making 
cost  of  an  orange  at  Chicago  about  1.83  cents.  This  cost  will  also 
apply  to  St.  Paul,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  to  which  points 
freight  rates  from  Ouaymas  are  the  same. 

The  freight  rates  .  from  Guaymas  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Albu- 
querque, St.  Jo,  Denver,  and  Topeka  are  12^  cents  per  100  xiounds 
less,  or  $236.25  per  cur  of  300  boxes,  or  about  1.77  cents  each  orange. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  oranges  raised  jn  the  vicinity  of 
Hermosillo  are  much  better  in  flavor  than  those  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guaymas,  and  the  theory  advanced  by  some  is  that  the  close  prox- 
imity to  salt  water  helps  to  injure  the  flavor ;  by  some  that  oranges 
raised  on  uplands  are  better  than  those  raised  on  lowlands ;  and  by 
others  that  surface  irrigation  is  much  better  for  oranges  than  any  other 
system ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter  theory  is  nearest  the 
correct  one.  Oranges  can  have  too  much  water,  which  is  doubtless  the 
case  at  Guaymas. 

About  73  per  cent,  of  the  oranges  shipped  through  this  port  come  from 
Hermosillo,  but  the  shipping  bills  are  all  made  from  Guaymas  for  the 
reason  that  the  through  rate  from  that  place  is  less  than  from  Hermo- 
sillo, 90  miles  this  side. 
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R^ori  of  orange*  exparM  into  the  United  States  from  the  RepHblio  of  Mexico  during  the 
$&sr  If9i9y  ae  shown  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Nogales,  Sonora, 
Mexico, 

[Duty  per  box,  25  cents.] 


Shipped  to>- 


(aioigo,iii 

KtfMMCity.Mo 

Ooiai]A,Neor   

Aibaqaeniiie,  K.  Mex . 

Tarjon,Aris 

Benson,  Axis 

8iPaol,&Lmn  

StJo,Mo 

I>aTer,Colo 

To|Mka,EanB 

8ao  Fmncuco, Ci4  ... 
LnAjige]ea,GAl 


loUl  shipped  in  1889 
Toultthip|)edinl888 


Freight  per 
lOOpQuxidi), 

United 

StftteA  ciif  • 

rency. 


$1. 25 


1.25 


Oranj^es. 


Barrels. 


1 
6 


15 


21 
110 


Boxes. 


2.673 

4,836 
256 
371 
106 
139 

1,332 
708 

1.603 


1,036 
336 


18. 100 
4.030 


Bulk. 


S.O0O 


50.000 
40.000 


05.000 
120,000 


First  cost 


Mexican 
currency. 


$4,000.00 

8, 6i2. 00 

450.00 

788.00 

271.50 

278.00 

2,664.00 

1.416  00 

8,306.00 

400.00 

2,467.00 

672.  OU 


American 
corn'ncy. 


$3,  787. 41 

6.544.10 

341.55 

598.00 

20G.07 

211.00 

2, 021. 98 

1.074.74 

2,  500. 25 

303.00 

1,87.'.45 

510.05 


26,324.50 
5.428.40 


19,080.29 
4. 120. 16 


NoTB.— Weight  of  a  box  of  oranges,  70  ponnda  ^ross ;  measurement,  2^  cubic  feet.  INumber  of 
ono^ea  in  a  box,  about  one  hundred  an<l  forty-five.  A  car-load  is  20,000  pounds,  and  any  weight  in  ex« 
eug  11  charged  for  at  car-load  r.ites.    Mexican  silver,  .750  (form  148). 


Delos  H.  Smith, 

Oons^ul, 


Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

NogaleSj  Mexico,  1890. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  TOBAGO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SAWYER,  OF  TRINIDAD.      . 

Tobago,  a  small  romantic  island  of  tbe  Caribbean,  is  situated  20  miles 
northeast  of  Trinidad,  in  latitude  lio  2-9'  north  and  longitude  6(P  12-43' 
west. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  third  voy- 
age. Fowley,  who  wrote  in  the  last  century,  states  that  the  great 
navigator  gave  this  island  the  appellation  of  Tobago,  from  a  notion 
that  it  resembled  a  tubical  instrument  so  called  by  the  Indians  with 
which  they  inhaled  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  The  formation  of  the  island 
and  its  physical  aspect  are  picturesque,  with  conical  hills  which  descend 
fi'ora  ridges  nearly  2,000  feet  high  and  18  miles  in  length.  The  early 
inhabitants  were  Caribs,  but  Tobago  has  since  been  depopulated  by 
fiangninary  conflicts,  and,  like  Trinidad,  she  has  none  of  the  original 
population. 

The  British  flag  was  first  set  in  Tobago  in  1608,  soon  after  Raleigh's 
iinfortnnate  expedition  to  Trinidad  and  the  Orinoco  in  1595,  but 
althongh  James  I  laid  claim  to  the  island,  the  English  were  soon  driven 
off  by  the  Caribs.  In  1032  the  Dutch  formed  a  settlement,  but  were 
driven  ofif  by  the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad.    In  1062  Tobago  was  granted 
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t-o  the  French,  and  in  1684  it  Wius  declared  a  neatral  island  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la  Ohapelle.  In  after  years  the  treaty  was  broken,  and  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  or  Spanish  severally  held  control  of  the  island, 
according  to  the  fate  of  war.  During  the  straggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  West  Indies  later  on  Tobago  was  frequently  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  battles ;  her  harbors  (Scarborough  and  Plymouth), 
places  of  rendezvous  for  squadrons,  of  ships  of  war.  and  transports  of 
soldiers  with  Rodney,  de  Gra«se,  Binks,  D'Eatree,  and  others  in  com- 
mand. But  Kodney's  great  victory  off  Dominica  in  1782,  however,  estab- 
lished England's  supremacy  in  the  Caribbean,  although  it  was  not  until 
1803  that  the  French  surrendered  Tobago,  which  was  eventually  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

It  has  since  been  a  colony,  with  its  own  administrator,  legislative 
council,  customs,  police,  etc.,  under  the  governor  of  the  Windward 
Islands  until  1889. 

POPULATION. 

Sugar  and  cotton  were  early  cultivated  in  Tobago,  and  as  negro 
slavery  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  cultivation  of  these  staples, 
until  Wilberforce  struck  it  down  in  1834,  the  planters  of  Tobago  ob- 
tained their  slaves  from  Africa  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Although  this 
hot,  humid  climate,  so  near  the  equator,  is  unhealthy  and  forbidding  to 
the  Caucasian  race,  it  is  healthy  to  the  negro,  it  being  his  natural  ele- 
ment, where  he  thrives  and  multijilies.  After  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  the  whites  (either  French,  Dutch,  or  English)  and  the 
blacks  had  settled  in  Tobago  the  population,  like  that  of  the  other 
islands,  is  now  nearly  all  negroes,  but  few  Caucasians  remaining. 

The  population  of  Tobago  in  1881  was  as  follows:  Europeans,  109; 
Africans,  15,172 ;  Mulattos,  2,870.  Total,  18,151.  The  population  of 
Trinidad  in  1881  was  153,128. 

LAND. 

There  are  73,313  acres  of  land  on  the  island,  about  10,000  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  There  are  2,500  acres  of  Crown  lands,  the  remainder 
of  the  island  being  covered  with  forests.  Prices  of  land  near  the  vil- 
lages are  from  £15  ($75)  to  £20  ($100)  per  acre,  and  in  other  places  as 
low  a«  £1  ($5)  per  acre,  the  soil  being  very  fertile. 

THE   CRUSOE  CAVE. 

The  Crusoe  cave  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  10  miles  from  Scarbor- 
ough, and  it  is  said  that  this  cave  was  the  abode  of  that  celebrated 
mythical  shipwrecked  mariner  and  his  Indian  man  Friday.  This  is  a 
pure  fiction  an<l  never  had  any  existence  save  in  the  imagination  of  the 
author,  who  never  saw  Tobago.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  and  many  still  confound  Tobago  with  Juan   Fernandez, 
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although  that  Maud  is  in  the  Pacific.  But  iu  the  early  part  ot*  the  last 
c«ntury  Tobago  appeared  a  loug  way  from  Eugland.  ^ew  discoveries 
ami  South  Sea  wonders  were  retold,  repriuted,  aud  repictured  by  tlie 
drama  antil  such  imaginations  culmiuated  iu  the  bursting  of  the  great 
Soath  Seii  bubble. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 

The  auoexation  came  into  effect  January  1, 1889,  the  appellation  of  the 
ooited  colony  being  '•  Trinidad  and  Tobago."  Local  self-government  is 
pr^^erved  to  each  island  as  much  as  it  can  be  in  a  Crown  colony.  It  is 
fre«  trade  between  the  islands  as  between  the  American  States,but  the 
castoms  and  revenues  of  each  island  are  separate.  Each  city  or  town 
hasit^own  local  government,  but  all  other  powers  are  with  the  gov- 
ernor, legislative  council,  and  judges,  at  the  capitol  in  Port  of  Spain. 
The  highest  office  in  Tobago  is  a  commissioner,  who  is  appointe<l  by 
the  governor,  and  Tobago  has  two  members  of  the  legislative  council, 
oue  of  them  being  the  commissioner.  The  judges  have  to  perform 
judicial  duties  in  both  islands. 

LABOB. 

Labor  in  Tobago  is  very  low,  in  most  cases  a  common  laborer  receiv- 
iug  only  16  cents  per  day.  This  is  owing  to  that  inexorable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  where  there  is  a  large  supply  of  laborers  aud  but  few 

capitalists. 

CANE  CULTIVATION. 

The  sugar  estates  of  Tobago  are  all  cultivated  more  or  less  on  the 
Metairie  system,  which  has  been  the  custom  since  1845. 

The  labor  system  was  thrown  into  confusion  throughout  the  West 
Indies  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  after  slavery  the  Metairie 
system  was  adopted  in  Tobago,  which  is  this: 

The  planter  allows  the  metayer  a  certain  portion  of  land  rent  free, 
on  which  he  is  bound  to  plant  canes  and  to  keep  them  in  proper  culti- 
vation. A  piece  of  land  is  also  generally  allowed  him  to  plant  his 
ground  provisions.  The  canes  grown  by  the  metayer  are  cut  by  him 
at  a  time  when  he  is  required  to  do  so  by  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
and  are  carried  to  the  mill  in  carts  supplied  by  the  estate,  and  are  there 
ground  at  the  cost  of  the  metayer. 

The  sugar  is  then  divided,  one-half  going  to  the  estate  and  the  other 
to  the  metayer.  The  latter  also  receives  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
molasses. 

This  system  has  its  faults,  and  certainly  it  is  not  conducive  to  high 
class  cultivation;  but  it  is  convenient  in  Tobago,  where  there  is  but 
little  capital,  and  wiiere  they  have  no  vacuum  pans,  and  but  few  of  the 
late  improvements  on  the  estates. 
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ESTATES. 


What  is  called  a  farm  in  New  England  is  called  a  plantation  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  an  estate  in  the  Indies.  A  few  acres  of  land 
growing  sugar>canes  is  called  a  sugar  estate,  or  some  land  having  a 
number  (large  or  small)  of  cocoa  trees  is  a  cocoa  estate.  In  1884  To- 
bago had  fifby-six  estates,  so  called }  twenty -four  of  these  are  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  others  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle. 

In  consequence  of  the  sugar  depression  many  of  the  estates  have 
been  abandoned,  and  those  remaining  are  in  a  bad  condition  for  want 
of  capital  to  keep  them  in  repair,  which  has  intensified  theqnarrels 
between  the  planter  and  metayer.  The  judicial  reform  in  Trinidad 
during  1888  has  now  placed  Tobago  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  as  by  the 
revival  of  in  forma  pauperis  in  the  colony  many  metayers  have  brought 
suits  against  the  planters  before  the  courts  of  Tobngo.  But  there  is  no 
rioting  or  bloodshed.  There  is  much  talk  and  deuunciation  pro  and  con 
and  some  criticism  by  the  press ;  but  the  unpleasant  differences  are 
being  adjusted  in  a  civilized  and  constitutional  manner. 

SUBSIDIZED  STEAM  BEBYIOE. 

A  contract  has  been  made  between  this  Government  and  Messrs. 
Turn  bull,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Port  of  Spain,  whereby  the.  latter  agree, 
for  the  consideration  of  £5,000  ($'J5,000}  annual  subsidy  to  run  a  semi- 
monthly line  of  passenger  and  mail  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Port  of  Spain,  and  also  to  ilirnish  small  steamers  to  ply  between  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  and  around  the  islands. 

The  first  steamer  sailed  from  Trinidad  for  New  York  on  April  1, 
and  the  line  has  continued  to  make  successful  voyages  of  eight  and 
nine  days'  passage  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  cargoes  of  sugar  and  cocoa  these  ships  have 
carried  much  fruit,  especially  of  oranges  and  limes,  that  are  well 
received  in  the  New  York  markets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  produce  from  Tobago,  com- 
mencing 1794  and  ending  1809,  and  for  1827  to  1862. 

Escorts  from  Tobago  by  articles, 

1794  to  1800. 


Tears. 

Sagar. 

Molaa- 

Ram. 

Shrab. 

Cotton. 

Years. 

Sugar. 

Ko- 

lasweA. 

Rum. 

Shrub. 

Cotton. 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797.   .. 
179S     .. 
1799 

1800  .. 

1801  .. 

Hogg- 

headg. 

8,317 

6,071 

7,446 

7. 6f.8 

0, 702 

i:{,677 

10,  276 

11,411 

Punch- 

eong. 

91 

301 

42 

4 

""'i5i 

1,383 
662 

Punch- 
eong. 
4,098 
4,368 
5.693 
4,893 
7,415 
7,609 
6.429 
7,686 

Punch- 
eons. 

i 

1 

i" 

4 

5 
24 

Pounds 

454,500 

327, 150 

401, 100 

73,  650 

2\  O.'iO 

7.  950 

9,000 

31,000 

1802.... 
1803.... 
1804.... 
1805  -. 
1806... 
1807.... 
1808  .. 
1809... 

Hogg- 
heads. 
13,300 
8,121 
11,044 
13,215 
12.  580 
10.440 
10,  775 
11, 151 

Punch- 
eons. 
585 

95 
381 
920 
635 
686 
206 

73 

Punch- 
eons. 
7,864 
5,435 
6,390 
8,621 
8. 19-2 
0,006 
7,9!{4 
7,663 

Punch- 
eons. 
80 
15 
14 
15 
.    29 
24 
22 
19 

Pminds. 
24.150 
26,460 
19,200 
35.400 
29.250 
36,050 
20,400 
H350 
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Imports  into  Tob€igo  by  oontUries, 


YCMH. 

From  TjDited 
Kingdom. 

From 
Colonies. 

Elsewhere. 

TotaL 

1879 

£11,090 
6.529 
35,051 
24,376 
25,029 
12,946 
16.326 
11.655 
13,669 
15, 702 

£26,  io7 

3ar462 

26.205 

22,531 

•     81,631 

20,689 

14,169 

8,827 

9,360 

11.485 

£12 
147 
326 

20 
333 

43 
263 

17 

78 
1,610 

£37,359 

1880 

45  i:<8 

1881 

50  581 

1882 

46,927 

1683  

47  003 

1884 

33,6.>8 
30  758 

I8H5 

imo 

20.499 

1887 

23.  117 

1888 

28.847 

Total * 

172.423 
($827, 630. 40) 

199,625 
($957, 200) 

2  848 

372,887 
($1,789,857.69) 

($13,670.40) 

Revenue  and  expenditures  of  Tobago, 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Eeyenue. 


£11,501 
14,003 
16,830 
13,661 
14, 175 
11,370 


Expend- 
Itnre. 


£11,  726 
13, 614 
14,844 
13,748 
14,223 
13,481 


Year. 


1885.. 
1886.. 
1887., 
1888.. 
Id89.. 


Revenne. 


£10,825 

8,831 

9,386 

10,489 

8,600 


Expend- 
iture. 


£12, 031 
9,529 
6.994 
8,155 
9,863 


Shipping  at  TobagOf  entered  and  cleared. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
%      1885 


Carried  in 
British  voHseU. 


£10, 942 
14,504 
14,2.53 
48. 786 
97,080 
106, 734 
100,735 


Total 
carried. 


£11,152 
14,504 
15,881 
hO,  514 
98, 976 
107, 570 
102,043 


Year. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 


Carried  in 
British  vessels. 


£86,763 

88,047 

111,390 


679,834 
($3,263,203.20) 


Total 
oartied. 


£87,049 

88,704 

111.892 


688,285 
($3,803,768) 


Market  rates  at  Scarborough,  Tobago,  1889. 


Homed  cattle $48.99 

Horses 120.00 

Shoep 6.00 

(Joats 2.40 

Swine 7.20 

Beef per  pound..        .14 

American  family  beef do 10 

Mutton do 20 

Pork do 16 

Venison do 16 

Fowls do 12 

Fifth...  do  ...        .08 

Milk per  quart..        .06 

FroHh  and  salt  butter per  pouud . .        .36 

(Jbeese do 32 

Flour per  barrel. .      7. 50 

Bread per  pound..        .06 


Rice: 

White per  bag  of  160  ponods. .    $6. 00 

Yellow do....      5.56 

Retail  (white). per  pound..        .02| 

Coflfee do 20 

Tea do 84 

Musoorado  sugar do 06 

Common  sugar do 03 

Reflnodsugar do  ...       .14 

Salt perbushel..        .40 

Beer i)er  dozen..      2.40 

Leaf  tobacco per  pound..        .48 

Brandy per  bottle..      1.32 

Old  rum  ..  do CO 

Common  rum do 40 

Kerosene  oil 10 

Cocoauutoil ^ .16 


THE  PRINCIPAL  MERCHANTS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  merchants  and  shop-keepers 
in  Scarborough :  John  McCall  &  Co.,  Edward  Keens  &  Co.,  George 
Agard  &  Co.,  Henderson  Sa  Co.,  S.  fi.  Isaacs  &  Co.,  Thomas  Blakelji 
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jr^  James  Hamilton,  J,  A.  Bobertsou,  Henry  Panting,  Kichanl  Mur- 
dock,  John  Solomon,  Thomas  Panting,  William  Simmona,  Keens  & 
Garew  (colonial  dispensary),  fiosa  Elliot  (druggist),  H.  H.  McEacbnie 
(druggist),  8.  J.  Qordon,  A.  8.  King,  and  0.  fl.  Ironside  (spirit  deal- 
OTs).  Boarding- houses  are  kept  by  Mrs.  Ironsides,  Miss  Willington, 
Miss  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Brebner.  The  want  of  a  good  hotel  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  crop  of  sngar  for  1889  is  estimated  at  3|000  hogsheads,  all  mus- 
covado. 

Moses  H.  Bawtbb,    - 

Consul, 
Dnitjsd  States  CoNSTJiiATBy  ^ 

Trinidadj  September  1, 1890. 
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BMPOaX  BY  00N8UL  8AWTEM, 
SUOAB-OANSS. 

After  experimenting  with  forty-three  kinds  of  sugar-canes  in  this 
colony  six  only  have  been  accepted  as  well  adapted  to  this  soil  and  cli- 
mate,  namely,  Otaheite,  Bourbon,  Giant-Scarlet,  Transparent,  Oongo, 
and  Bed  Bibbon. 

But  the  Otaheite  cane  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  plains  of 
Trinidad,  Bourbon  being  next  in  favor.  The  others  are  planted  in  cer- 
tain localities  requiring  hardiness  or  some  other  peculiarity  according 
to  the  notion  of  the  planters.  Otaheite  is  the  cane  of  canes.  It  is  of 
a  beautiful  golden  color  and  grows  to  a  large  size  and  heigbt,  which  it 
preserves  for  many  years.  On  some  of  the  richest  lands  of.  Trinidad 
Otaheite  has  been  known  to  ratoon  successfully  for  twenty-three  years. 

SXraAB-MAKING. 

Ocm/aum  process. — The  canes  having  been  pressed  by  machinery  at 

the  mill}  the  juice  is  pumped  into  clarifiers,  whence  it  is  run  into  the 

open  batteries  known  as  ^'  copper  walls,"  where  it  is  boiled  into  sugar 

and  run  into  coolers.    After  cooling  it  is  packed  iu  hogsheads  or  tierces 

and  left  to  drain  into  tanks  beneath,  and  this  molasses  is  pumped  into 

pmioheons.    This  is  muscovado  sugar.    By  this  process  not  more  than 

75  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter  is  saved.    This  sugar,  that  is  of  a  very 

dark  color,  is  mostly  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  refining  purposes. 

It  is  wet  and  heavy  with  the  molasses  it  contains  thatcontinually  drains 

from  it  for  several  weeks.    The  losses  of  saccharine  and  drainage  must 

he  nearly  50  per  cent. 
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Concrete  proo68«.— The  cane  jaice  is  pamped  from  the  mill  to  the 
clariiiers,  where  it  is  purified  aud  then  passed  on  to  the  trays,  where 
it  is  ooQcentrated  up  to  aboat  30^  Baam6.  The  sirup  now  passes  into 
the  drum  (a  large  revolving  cylinder  about  10  by  4  feet,  containing 
spiral  blades  of  iron)  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other  end,  during  which 
time  it  is  exposed  to  hot  air  drawn  through  the  drum  by  a  fiftn.  The 
concrete  leaves  the  drum  at  a  temperature  of  about  200^  Fahr.,  and  is 
then  put  into  bags,  where  it  soon  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  ready  for 
shipment  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  no  drainage,  no  molasses.  From 
the  time  the  juice  enters  the  trays  till  it  leaves  the  drum  is  forty-five 
minutes.  One  concretor  evaporates  about  450  gallons  of  juice  per  hour. 
The  test  is  from  80  to  84  per  cent. 

Centrifugal  process. — The  juice  having  run  from  the  darifiers  into  the 
batteries  or  copper  walls,  it  is  boiled  into  sirup  of  about  28^  Baum6, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  open  steam  pans,  where  it  is  boiled  into 
sugar.  It  is  then  run  into  oscillators  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  placed 
in  boxes  known  as  coolers,  where  it  remains  for  several  days.^  It  is  now 
completed  by  being  dried  in  centrifugals,  the  evolutions  of  which  are 
fifteen  hundred  to  a  minute. 

These  sugars  test  from  88  to  93  per  cent,  of  saccharine.  They  are 
packed  in  bags  and  generally  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  refining 
purposes.  They  are  of  brown  color  and  dry,  and  the  process  of  making 
is  economical. 

The  vacuum  pan  process. — When  the  sirup  has  been  boiled  in  the 
copper  wails  to  Baum<S  of  28^,  instead  of  being  run  into  open  steam 
pans,  it  goes  into  air-tight  vacuum  pans,  where  it  is  reboiled  and  then 
is  sent  to  the  coolers  and  afterwards  into  the  centrifugals*  It  is  always 
packed  in  bags.  This  process  gives  a  test  of  97  U)  99  per  cent,  of  saccha- 
rine matter  aud  is  the  most  su|>erior  process  known  for  making  sugar. 

The  higher  qualities  of  these  crystals  are  of  a  beautiful  light  color, 
being  prepan^d  for  use  without  further  refining.  They  are  ail  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  lower  qualities,  called  dark  crystals,  are  sometimes 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  as  they  will  bear  further  refining.  They 
are  always  packed  in  bags,  as  the  centrifugal  part  of  the  process  con- 
verts the  wet  or  moist  portions  contained  therein  into  dry  sugar. 

This  process  has  the  advantage  of  making  molasses  into  sugar.  This 
is  a  beautiful  golden  color,  and  is  much  used  in  this  colony.  The  sur- 
plus is  packed  in  bags  and  shipped  to  Europe  and  occasionally  to  the 
United  States. 

As  a  vacuum  pan  can  be  introduced  into  the  machinery  of  a  sugar 
estate  for  $50,000,  the  productions  of  saccharine  thereby  amounting  to 
about  97  to  99  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  crystal  sugars  being  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  those  of  mnscavado,  the  vacuum  pan  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical process  of  them  all. 

During  the  sugar  depression  of  the  past  few  years,  until  1889,  the 
vacuum-pan  sugar  estates  of  Trinidad  were  doing  a  fairly  prosperous 
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Number  and  namei  of  the  9ugar  eetatw  in  the  colony ,  0<o.—- Continued. 


KameofMtatat. 


OounUy  0/  Omfni    Cont'cL 


St  Helena 

Sprins  and  CftnoM 


igar 


Waterloo 

Wildemeoa 

Woodford  Lodge. 


O&unty  qfSL  QMrgt. 

Arai^uec  and  Baraiaria  . 

Champ  Elys6ea 

Biiuley 

ElSocoro 


Garden  and  Bonier. 


Qolden  OroTO 

La  FlorLasante 

Laurel  Hill  and  Cane  Farm. . 


Haooya  and  Sldorado . . . 


Oranse  Grere 

Paradise 

BlTer  and  Gaecade 

St.  Angastin  Heine,  St  Gill, 
and  Streatbam  Lodge. 


St.  Clair 

Valsayn  and  Caroni 
Woodbrook 


Chunty  qf  St,  PtUriek. 

Belle  Yne 

Columbia  and  Loohmabeu  . . 


LaBetraite 

L'Enviense 

MonD^air 

Perseverance  and  St  John . . . 
Ste.  Marie,  Bea|ilieQ,andMon 
Plaislr. 

County  ftS  YicHioiriit, 


Ben  Lomond 

Bien  Venue  and  La  Fortune. 

Bronte 

Bnon  Inteuto  and  Broomaee. 

Cedar  Grore  Usine,  compris- 
ing Palmiste,  Canaan,  and 
Philippine. 

Concord  C 


Craignish 

Elswick 

BsperaDce 

Fairfield  

FricDdMbip  (R.) 

Guaracara 

Harmony  Hall . . 


Hermitage 

Hope 

Hindoetau 

Inveraoas 

Jordan  Hill 

La  Resource 

Lothians 

MalgrAton^    Gleuroy,    and 
Fnendabip. 


Karnes  of  owners. 


G.  Tumboll  ^  Co.,  Glasgow 

J.Henderson 

Ambard  9l  Cadet.  In  cbanoery, 
Wm .  Scott  Kemahan,  receiver. 

John  Cnmming 

J.W.Warren    

Geo.  Fitt  and  S.  Henderson . . . . . 


Andr6  Blasini,  Paris 

Dr.  de  Boissiere 

TC.Pil© 

Colonial  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

W.  F.  Bamley  8c  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

F.W.LeBlano 

...do 

Heirs  of  F.  Zuroher.  In  chan* 
oery,  W.  Hnwateon,  rtjcciver. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

— do 

Creditors  of  Campbell  Haunay . . 

N.W.Bruntoo 

Creditors  of  A.  Ambaid  &  Son. 
In  chancery,  J.Cnnimiug,  re- 
ceiver. 

W.  F.  Burnley.  &.  Co.,  Limited, 
Glasgow. 

Panl  Gioseppi.  In  chauceiy,  J. 
Gumming,  receiver. 

W.  F.  Burnley  &  Co., Limited, 
Glasgow. 


C.  Tennant,  Sons  &  Co.,  London. 

Colonial  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

G.  Tumbull  6l  Co.,  Glasgow 

John  Camming  .     

C.  Tennant  Sons  &  Co..  Loiulou. 
Heirs  of  John  K.  Welch,  I^ntluu . 
Gregor  Tumbull  &  Co  ,  Glasgow . 


Deserlptlon  of  sugar  made. 


CentrlAigal 

...do  rr 

Common  process 


Yaottom  pan  . .  . 
Common  proceas. 
Centrifogal 


Ko. 


4 


Yaeuojipan 

Common  prooess. 

Yacnuni  pan 

Concrete 


Common  process 


C.  Tennant,  Sons  9l  Co.,  London. 

— do 

M.  Lennon  and  heirs  of  O.  Shine. 
C.  Tennant,  Sons  it.  Co.,  Loudon 
James  Lamont,  Glasgow 


Colonial  Company,  Limited,  Lon- 
don. 

G.  Liddelow 

J.  Palmer 

E.  Cipriani 

G.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  Glasgow 

M  rs.  Rowbottom 

8.  Kelly 
olonial  Company,  limited,  Lon- 
don. 


C.  Tennant.  Sons  &  Co.,  London 

P.  Mcintosh 

CD-McLean 

0.  Tennant,  SonA  &  Co.,  I^ndon. 
M.  Lcnnou  and  heirs  of  G.  Shine 

Price  Bros..  Ixjndon    

G.  Tumbull  it.  Co.,  Glasgow 

C.  Tennant,  Sous  dc  Co.,  Loudon 


.do 


Yaounmpan '     2,' 

Centrifugal 

Common  prooess I 

Vacuum  pan 


Common  prooess. 

. .  do 

Vacuum  pan 


Vacuum  pan,  35G ;  Common 

process,  45. 
Vacuum  pan 


Common  process 
...do 

Ceutrifiif:al 
Vacuum  pan 
Centrifugal 


Common  process 
Vacuum  jian  — 
Common  process. 

...  do 

Vacu  ra  pan 


1.13 


U 


Common  prooess. 


.do 
.do 
ilo 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


....do 

...do 

...do 

Centrifugal 

Common  process. 

...do..... 

...do 

Vacuum  pan 


64! 

2,11^ 
<H»l 
578 

2.090 

«45 

404 
45 

251 

183 

276 

46 

1,380 

414 
100 
800 
1,043 
674 

2a 

482 
1.090 
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iTewGnnt 

La  PkiiaaBC« 

lUftrm  and  FortiUide 


BcCrencb 


▼elliflfton,     Picton,     ud 

liamfriw. 
WflUftmaviUe  SDd  Biotfaen.. 

l^sioe  St  ICftdeUine,  com- 
priuai  Petit  Mome,  Cor- 
bith,Go)coDfU,  Cedar  HiU, 
Voodfonl  Dale,  Uoion 
Ball,  Lm  Efforts,  and  Plain 
I'kiait. 


HiBiM  of  owners. 


Description  of  snjtar  made. 


C.  Teonaot.  Sods  &  Co.,  London 

G.  Tamball  6t,  Co.,  OlsMgow 

J.  A.  McQiiaide.    In  chancery, 

A.  Riddtul,  receirer. 
Heirs  of  Robert  Wilson.  Dublin. 
Colonial  Company, Limited, Lon- 
don. 
JohaCnmming 


Common  process. 

Ceutrifngal 

Common  process . 


Naof 
hogs- 
heads. 


Totftl 


Colonial  Company,Limited,Lon> 

don. 
...do 


.do 


Common  prooes^  705 ;  eon- 

Crete,  675. 
Common  process 


Centrifngal,  544;   oonorete, 

1006. 
Yaouumpan , 


i52 
535 
633 

106 
1,280 

1,838 

1.560 

7,618 


27,895 


66,802 


EECAPITULATION. 

Taeaunpsa 29,865 

Ceotiiftigal 9,775 

CoamoD  process 24.681 

Oonente 2,541 

Told.... 66^862 

BIRDS  OF  TBINIDAD. 

Frequent  inqairies  by  Americans  as  to  obtaining  bird  plamage  in 
l^idad  or  Tobago  indaces  a  reference  to  this  subject. 

The  most  conspienous  bird  in  Trinidad  is  the  corbeaa,  a  large,  black 
^jtare  belonging  to  the  order  Accipitres.  Being  protected  by  law,  he 
has  become  bold,  and  his  occupation,  that  of  assisting  the  scavengers, 
IB  disgugtiug.  The  value  of  his  service,  however,  is  questionable,  as  it 
^oald  be  far  better  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  to  oblige 
ooolie«  to  clean  the  streets  properly,  and  destroy  the  corbeaus,  in  order 
^hat  the  people  may  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  themselves  beneath 
the  great  trees  that  ornament  the  public  squares  and  parks  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  kinds  of  birds  in  the  colony, 
roauy  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

^I'evious  to  the  passage  of  the ''wild  birds  ordinance,^  which  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  bird-skins,  excepting  for  scientific  purposes, 
^^^j  were  shot  and  their  skins  sent  away  to  be  used  in  ornamenting 
^he  hats  or  head-dresses  of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  Loudon,  Paris, 
^riio,  Madrid,  New  York,  etc.,  as  the  plumage  of  the  Trinidad  hum- 
ining-bird,  blue-bird,  scarlet-ibis,  or  cardinal  gave  increased  brilliancy 
to  the  proudest  dames  of  those  capitals.  But  all  that  trade  in  bird 
plamage  is  now  prohibited  by  the  enforcement  of  the  said  ordinances, 
the  birds  of  the  colony  being  permitted  to  multiply,  and  as  they  perch 
^^ij  amidst  a  foliage  of  a  thousand  colors,  we  are  reminded  of  the  re- 
Ueving  soenery  in  a  charming  holiday  pantomime. 
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tbhodad  asphaltum. 

The  Pitch  Lake,  at  La  Brea,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  descrip- 
tion other  than  that  it  has  an  area  of  about  90  acres,  and  contains  the 
best  quality  of  pitch  in  the  world.  Humboldt  believed  this  pitch  to  be 
inexhaustible,  because  of  the  pitch  springs  beneath,  and  as  the  exca- 
vated places,  dug  with  the  pick-axe,  refill  with  pitch  in  a  few  days, 
proves  that  there  is  a  subterranean  flowage. 

Lord- Admiral  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  one  of  England's  great- 
est naval  heroes,  obtaiped  a  lease  in  perpetuity  from  the  Grovernment 
in  1847. 

Oochrane  was  in  command  of  the  West  India  squadrons  at  that  time, 
when  he  often  met  his  old  friend  Lord  Harris,  then  governor  of  Trini- 
dad. Through  the  friendship  of  Lord  Harris,  and  by  virtue  of  Goch- 
rane's  important  i^aval  services,  the  grant  of  the  Pitch  Lake  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  lease  was  given  at  ridiculously  low  terms  to  the  admiral,  as  the 
pitch  was  of  no  value  at  that  time,  the  requirement  being  that  a  small 
quantity  of  pitch  be  dug  and  shipped  to  England  for  scientific  purposes 
annually.  But  as  Lord  Cochrane  carelessly  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  he  lost  the  lease  by  its  reversion  to  the  Crown. 

Considering  the  great  value  of  this  property  at  this  day,  had  the  ad- 
miral fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  his  heirs  would  now  (no  doubt) 
be  the  most  wealthy  family  of  the  Scottish  nobility.* 

The  lake  is  now  leased  to  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barber  &  Co.  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  from  1888,  for  £10,000  ($48,000)  a  year,  payable  to 
the  Trinidad  Government.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  terms  and  for  other  generous  privilege^  given  to 
the  lessees. 

Moses  H.  Sawyer, 

Consul. 

IJMTKr)  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad,  August  20,  1890. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  HAYTI. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  D0XTQLA8,  OF  PORT  ATT  PRINOB, 

1 1  my  dispatches  numbered  25,  36, 44,  and  48,  of  which  the  former  two 
are  dated  January  6  and  February  20,  and  the  latter  two  are  of  March 
18,  1890, 1  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  some  statements  which  had 
reference  to  the  financial  proceedings  and  situation  of  Hayti. 

In  the  present  dispatch  I  desire  to  present  to  you  a  somewhat  more 
comprehensive  outline  of  that  situation,  confining  myself,  however, 

*  The  Dundonalds,  however,  still  own  valuable  pitch,  land  outside  of  the  lake. 
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more  especially  to  the  national  debt  of  the  Eepablio,  and  to  do  this  it 
may  be  convenient  to  refer  to  some  of  the  statements  akeady  made  in 
the  dispatches  to  which  I  have  jnst  adverted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Weyman,  a  snccessfnl  American  mer- 
chant resident  here  since  1877,for  patient  and  intelligent  aid  in  search- 
ing ont  and  collecting  the  facts  and  figures  herein  presented. 

It  is  probable  that  President  Hyppolite's  annual  message,  which  was 
read  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  9th  instant,  but  which  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  print,  may  give  some  interesting  details  concerning  the 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  and  while  the  figures  and  statements 
of  this  dispatch  may  be  taken  as  at  best  only  approximate,  they  are 
nevertheless  thought  to  be  fairly  reliable. 

The  outstanding  obligations  of  this  Republic,  or  its  public  debt,  may, 
for  convenience,  be  summarized  with  tolerable  exactness  in  eleven 
categories  as  follows: 

Category  No.  1.  The  dette  convertiej  which  is  represented  by  41,994 

bonds  of*$80  currency  each,  amounts  to  $3,359,520  currency  and  bears 

interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  anonm,  payable  in  currency  on 

the  l8t  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July  of  every  year.    The  debt  in 

it«  present  torm  comes  from  bonds  formerly  known  as  '^  titres  de  la 

caisse  d'amortissement,"  which  was  established  in  1876  to  provide  for 

some  obligations  of  the  Government  up  to  the  end  of  the  revolution  of 

1875.  They  were  converted  into  their  present  form  December  31, 1887. 

The  interest  amounts  annually  to  a  little  less  than  $167,976  currency, 

there  being^  in  the  law  a  provision  for  the  payment  by  lot  of  1  per 

cent  per  annum  on  the  principal.     At   first  the  annual  sum  to  be 

paid  by  the  Government  on  this  debt  was  $201,571.20,  and  it  is  only 

sligbtly  less  than  that  now.    Both  interest  and  principal  are  guarantied 

by  a  custom's  duty  of  51  cents  on  every  100  pounds  of  coffee  exported. 

Category  No.  2  is  the  dette  consolidee  which  consists  of  4,612  bonds 

of  $100  currency  each,  making  $161,200  currency.    This  category  bears 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  has  the  same  guaranty,  and  has  the  same 

arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  as  category  No.  1. 

It  was  created  to  cover  (1)  the  salaries  of  government  employes  un- 
paid and  other  internal  debts  due  up  to  September  30,  1887 ;  (2)  all 
interests  due  on  the  "titres  de  la  caisse  d'amortissement''  December 
^9 1^7,  and  (3)  the  commission  of  2  per  centum  allowed  to  national 
bank  on  all  bonds  issued  for  this  and  the  preceding  category.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  debt  called  originally  for  $27,672  currency  annually, 
which  can  now  be  diminished  only  by  a  little. 

There  are  two  other  categories  of  the  public  debt  which  were  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  "caisse  d'^amortisseraent."  They  are  somewhat 
{peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  obligations  are  still  in  the  form  of 
"titres^  of  that  "caisse,"  that  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  any 
reliable  guaranty  for  their  redemption,  and  that  they  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  18  per  centum  per  annum. 
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Category  So.  3.— The  first  of  these  amounts  to  $425,592.78  gold,  on 
which  is  due  interest  amoanting  to  aboat  $150,000,  making  a  total  of 
abont  $575,592.78  gold.  The  annnal  interest  is  $76,606.70  on  the  debt 
which  had  its  origin  in  (1)  advances  made  to  the  Saget  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  circulation  the  then  paper  money 
at  the  rate  of  300  gourdes  paper  to  $1  gold,  and  (2)  a  loan  of  884,836.07 
francs  to  meet  a  payment  on  the  old  French  debt.  If  interest  be  al- 
lowed on  the  interest  due  but  unpaid,  as  I  presumeit  may  beelmmed,the 
debt  will  require  an  annual  expenditure  of  $103,606.70  gold.  Although 
at  the  time  when  this  obligation  was  created  the  revenues  of  the  Be. 
public  generally  were  pledged  for  its  payment,  this  guaranty  has  since 
been  applied  to  other  loans  and  debts.  The  firm  of  Minot,  Scott  &  Go., 
of  Port  an  Prince,  alone  holds  $356,432.40  of  this  debt.  These  gentle- 
men, in  connection  with  others  interested,  are  now  endeavoring  to  come 
to  some  amicable  arrangement  with  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
matter  audit  is  generally  thought  that  they  will  succeed. 

Category  So.  4. — ^The  second  of  the  two  categories  still  in  t])e/<  caisse 
d'amortissement "  amounts  to  $235,400  currency.  It  was  created  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  meet  engagements  that  were  considered  privileged.  The 
annual  interest  is  $42,372  currency. 

Category  So.  5,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  loan  made  in  France  by 
this  government  under  the  Domingue  administration  in  the  year  1875, 
was  represented  by  72,353  obligations,  originally  of  500  francs  each.  In 
1885,  however,  by  a  convention  between  the  government  and  the  lenders, 
the  obligations  were  reduced  to  300  francs  each  and  the  interest  from 
6  to  5  per  centum  per  annum.  There  were  at  that  time  unpaid  70,908 
interest  coupons  at  60  francs  each,  so  that  on  July,  1885,  the  debt  stood 
thus:  72,353  obligations  of  300  francs  each,  21,705,900  francs;  70,908 
obligations  of  60  francs  each,  4,254,480  francs;  making  a  total  of 
25,960,380  francs,  or,  the  franc  being  taken  at  18}  cents,  $4,867,571.25,  on 
which  about  $250,000  has  since  been  paid,  thus  leaving  the  debt  at  about 
$4,617,571.25.  It  is  guarantied  by  20  per  centum  of  the  export  duties 
on  coffee,  and  calls  for  7,557,622.80  francs  or  $292,054.28  per  annum  in 
interest  and  payment  on  the  principal,  the  tables  for  payment  of  interest 
and  on  the  principal  being  so  arranged  as  to  require  the  same  amount 
every  year,  an  arrangement  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole 
debt  will  be  extinguished  July  1, 1922. 

Category  No.  6. — Counting  as  part  of  the  national  debt  the  paper 
money  now  in  circulation,  or  rather  all  of  it  that  has  been  issued  by  gov- 
ernment authority,  that  debt  is  thereby  augmented  by  $5,546,352. 

Category  No.  7.— Bank  loans The  national  bank  on  its  establish- 
ment took  the  engagement  according  to  its  charaeter  to  advance  to  the 
government  $300,000  gold  on  condition  that  interest  at  6  per  centum 
per  annum  should  be  paid  on  that  sum,  and  that  the  principal  should 
be  returned  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  the  year  1929.  Other 
loans  have  since  been  made  by  the  bank  to  the  governmenti  and  it  is 
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tiring  an  amount  eqnal  to  it  of  paper  money,  and  as  I  have  connted  tbe 
latter  in  category  No.  6  as  a  part  of  the  pablic  debt,  I  do  not  add  to 
that  debt  the  $775,000  here  mentioned. 

Category  No.  11:  There  are  also  some  well  founded  foreign  claims, 
<<  ordonnances  "  (orders of  payment),  salaries,  and  other  forms  of  obliga- 
tion, of  which  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  state  the  amoant  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  But  they  may  be  estimated  as  reaching  about 
$800,000. 

The  public  debt  of  Hayti  may  therefore  be  taken  to  stand  about  as 
it  appears  by  categories  in  the  following : 

BBCAPITULATIOlir. 


CatojTory  1. 

Category  2. 

Category  8. 

Cat«gory  4. 

CaU^gory  5. 

Category  0. 

Category  7. 


Category  8. 

Category  flL. 
Category  10. 
Category  11. 


Cnrrenoy. 


13, 350.  S20. 00 
461,200.00 


2S6,40a00 


6,540.352.00 
800,000.00 


60o.ooaoo 


10,402,472.00 


Qold. 


tS,  575, 592. 78 
4.«i7."57L*26 


300, 000. 00 
552.uo0.XW 
148, 280. 00 


752.00a00 
267,011.34 
800,000.00 


8,  OU.  314. 87 


Annniil 
payments. 


$201.87120 

27,67100 

103.6U6.70 

42,372.00 

202,054.28 


18,000.00 
18,000.00 
09.360.00 
17.788.68 


820,424.86 


The  value  of  the  paper  gourde  fluctuates.  Since  I  came  here  I  have 
seen  it  1.45  to  the  $1  gold.  Just  now  the  rate  Is  1.10,  and  some  shrewd 
observers  of  money  matters  seem  to  think  that  the  gourde  will  soon  be 
at  par  with  gold.  But  if  it  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  to-day,  1.10,  to  the 
$1  gold,  that  part  of  the  national  debt  which  is  about  expressed  in  cur- 
rency will  represent  $9,456,792.72  gold,  and  this  will  place  the  national 
debt  of  Hayti  at  $17,468,107.09  gold.  On  this,  annual  payments  to  the 
amouut  of  $794,096.20  gold  will  be  required,  if  the  existing  money  con- 
tracts be  literally  carried  out. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  government  has  bnsed  its  important 
financial  engagements  chiefly  on  the  export  duty  on  coffee.  This  duty 
now  amounts  to  $3i86§  gold  per  100  pounds.  In  the  year  1870,  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  $2.50  on  the  100  pounds.  In  1877,  fifty  cents  was 
added  for  the  ^'caisse  d'amortisseraent,"  making  it  $3  per  100  pounds. 
During  the  Salomon  administration,  the  prices  of  cofifee  in  foreign 
markets  became  so  low  that  the  export  duties  on  that  article  were  re- 
adjusted as  follows: 

•On  each  100  pounds  fixed  duty $1.66| 

•20  per  con  turn  for  caisse  d^auiortissement 33J 

10x)or  centum  for  Gonaives  olaims(1883) 16f 


Haking 2.16| 
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Smee  1885  a  Dew  daty  of  $1  has  been  added  to  this,  and  sabsequently 
20  per  cent,  of  the  increase  was  also  added  to  meet  some  new  obHga- 
tioDS.  That  made  the  duty  $3.36|.  The  present  government  has  still 
fiuth^  increased  it  by  adding  50  cents  as  a  guaranty  for  the  loan  of 
October,  1889.  So  that  the  doty  is  now  $3.86§  on  each  100  pounds  of 
eofifee  exported.  The  several  guaranties  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
eategories  are  taken  oat  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  duties  above 
indicated. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  <<good  crop"  of  coflfee  ought  to  afford 
about  70,000,000  pounds  for  exportation.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30, 1888,  there  were  86,138,208  pounds  exported.  There 
w^e  no  statistics  for  1880.  But  running  back  eight  years  from  1888, 
tiie  average  annual  exjiortation  was  61,395,452  pounds.  But  the  pres- 
ent crop  promises  to  exceed  any  of  its  recent  predecessors.  If  it 
readies  the  crop  of  1888,  it  alone  will  give  in  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment 13,330,676.37.  The  minister  of  finance  and  foreign  affairs  has 
stated  to  me  in  conversation  that  he  expected  that  the  revenue  of  the 
government  from  the  custom-houses  would  this  year  reach  and  might 
pofiffibly  exceed  $7,000,000.  Even  this  sum  would  not  leave  a  very 
large  amount  over  and  above  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  payment  of  its  engagements  as  above  outlined. 

Fbedebiok  DouaLAss, 

Minister. 

IJiuTSD  States  Legation, 

^  Port  au  Prince^  Haytij  June  21, 1890. 


PROSPERITY  OF  BERMUDA. 

RSPOET  BY  aOKSVZ  BBOKWITH,  OF  HAMILTOK, 

Theflscal  year  commencing  September  1, 1889,  and  ending  June30,1890, 
haB  been,  on  the  whole,  a  most  profitable  one  for  Bermuda.  The  winter 
▼as  a  very  mild  and  favorable  one.  This  was  also  the  case  throughout 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  diminished  number  of  visitors  to  Bermuda  is 
doubtless  largely  due  to  this  cause.  This  year  was  also  a  memorable 
one  in  Bermuda  history,  because  of  the  commencement  and  completion 
<^  the  Bermuda  and  Halifax  cable,  which  connects  Bermuda  by  elec- 
^(dty  for  the  first  time  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  cable  will,  no 
^oabt,  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  islands  in  all  ways.  It  will 
^ish  latest  information  to  merchants,  brokers,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the 
<^rreDt  market  priceSj  sales,  etc.  It  will  make  the  islands  a  port  of 
^n  for  vessels,  and  furnish  reports  of  wrecks,  derelicts,  etc.,  as  soon 
^  brought  in.  It  will  enable  an  observer  to  furnish  valuable  meteoro- 
logical data  to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  and  lastly,  it  will  prove  a  grea^ 
<^Tem6nce  to  the  many  tourists  and  invalids  coming  to  Bermuda,  ae 
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enabling  basiness  men  to  keep  in  connection  mth  their  basiness,  and 
invalids  to  send  immediate  information  to  their  home. 

The  crop  season  of  1890,  jnst  ended,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able of  any  in  the  history  of  Bermuda,  considering  both  the  quantity 
raised  and  the  prices  obtained  therefor.  The  disastroas  outcome  of  the 
preceding  season  of  1889  left  the  planters  and  merchants  heavily  in  debt 
and  much  discours^ged ;  but  the  magnificent  success  of  this  last  season 
has  made  money  easy,  and  enabled  all  classes  to  settle  up  their  back  debts 
and  have  something  over  to  face  the  coming  year.  The  crop  season  be> 
gan  very  early  in  the  year,  about  the  first  of  March,  thus  enabling  the  Ber- 
muda planters  to  place  their  produce  on  the  market  when  there  was 
little  or  no  competition.  Moreover,  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of 
produce  shipped,  and  of  the  packing  thereof,  was  instituted  and  main- 
tained this  year,  with  the  result  of  inspiring  greater  confidence  in  Amer- 
ican buyers,  and  thereby  maintaining  uniform  and  higher  prices.  Bat 
little  arrowroot  was  grown  or  shipped  this  year,  the  total  amount  being 
9,213  pounds,  amounting  to  $2,952.  The  lily  crop  was  large  and  in 
good  condition,  but  prices  were  low  and  uncertain,  owing  to  overpro- 
duction, causing  a  glut  in  the  foreign  market.  A  few  growers,  however, 
made  money  by  selling  both  flowers  and  bulbs.  This,  however,  is  Ska 
injurious  practice,  as  the  selling  of  flowers  at  low  prices  spoils  the 
market  for  the  United  States  florists,  who  will  not  then  buy  the  bulbs. 
The  onion  crop  was  large  and  brought  good  prices,  being  in  good  con- 
dition and  well  packed.  The  average  price  was  about  6«.,  as  compared 
with  2-2J  of  the  previous  year. 

Tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  beets  all  yielded  welt  and  brought  good 
prices  until  the  end  of  the  season,  when,  meeting  with  increased  com- 
petition, their  value  fell  very  suddenly.  Much  less  artificial  manure 
was  used  last  season  than  heretofore,  the  planters  resorting  in  lieu 
thereof  to  stable  manure  and  sea- weed.  The  planters  are  preparing 
to  put  in  a  large  crop  for  the  coming  season,  and  both  they  and  the 
merchants  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  year. 

Heney  W.  Beokwith, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton^  August  26,  1890. 


BEER  IN  PANAMA. 

» 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL-GENERAL  ADAMSON. 

Malt. — No  malt  is  imported  into  this  consular  district  and  none  is 
prepared  here. 

Beer, — The  value  of  the  beer,  ale,  and  porter  imported  for  sale  in  the 
two  ports  of  this  Isthmus,  namely,  Panama  and  Colon,  is  estimated  by 
the  largest  importers  here  as  amounting,  in  1888,  to  about  $200,000  in 
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United  States  coin.  The  failure  of  the  canal  euterprise  at  the  end  of 
1888  left  the  importers  with  a  heavy  stock  on  hand  and  a  decreasing 
demaud  owing  to  the  rapid  exodns  of  canal  laborers. 

The  importations  for  both  ports  during  1889  were  therefore  insignifi- 
cant—probably $30,000  worth. 

The  division  of  the  malMiquor  trade  during  1888  was  about  three- 
fifths  to  Panama  and  two-fifths  to  Colon.  In  1889  the  for  greater  part 
of  the  business  was  with  Panama. 

AboQt  three-fourths  of  the  malt  liquors  used  on  this  Isthmus  are 
Gennaa  lager  beers,  and  the  balance  of  the  trade  is  divided  between  the 
lager  beer  of  the  United  States  (mainly  Milwaukee)  and  the  ale  and 
porter  of  British  breweries. 

Almost  the  entire  importation  of  British  malt  liquors  is  sold  and  con- 
mmed  at  Colon.  The  Panama  trade  uses  mainly  German  lager  beer, 
biTt  the  American  lager  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor. 

So  little  comes  in  wood  or  in  quart  bottles  that  it  may  be  understood 

that  beer  in  pint  bottles  is  the  only  kind  used.    It  comes  generally  in 

boxes  containing  7  dozen  pint  bottles,  the  wholesale  price  of  which, 

reduced  to  United  States  coin,  is  about  $1  a  dozen.    It  is  retailed  at 

grocer^''  stores  at  about  12  cents  a  bottle  and  at  bars  with  ice  at  20  cents 

a  pint  bottle. 

I  am  told  that  as  a  rule  the  German  beers  are  purchased  by  import 
ers  and  that  the  British  article  comes  on  consignment  to  agents,  while 
the  American  beer  is  partly  consigned  and  some  is  purchased  by  dealers 
through  their  agents  in  New  York. 

Thomas  Adamson, 

Consul- General 
United  States  Consulate-Gekebal, 

Pajuimay  January  30, 1890. 


IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 

RETORT  BT  aONSVL  REID,  OF  DUBLIN. 

m 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  facts  as  to  the  acre- 
age under  crops  aud  description  of  live  stock  iu  Ireland  for  the  year 
1890,  and  also  adetailed  report  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  potato 
crop,  the  information  being  obtained  from  official  sources. 

The  total  extent  under  crops  in  1890  amounts  to  4,918,9G5  acres,  be- 
ing a  decrease  as  compared  with  1889  of  137,051  acres,  or  2.7  per  cent. 

The  decrease  according  to  x)rovinces  is  as  follows: 


-ProTincM. 

Acres. 

Poro«nt. 

l44n>tor 

8M06 
81,665 

2.6 

IfsiMifrr 

8.5 

fn«tor - 

L8 

GdluiJiii£lil 

^% 
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In  1890  the  acreage  ander  grass  is  10,211,174,  being  an  increase  of 
212,887  acres  over  1889.  The  fallow  land  for  1890  is  given  at  15,538 
acres,  being  an  increase  over  1889  of  3,088  acres.  The  area  taken  np 
by  woods  and  plantations  in  1890  is  327,447  acres,  or  an  increase  of  811 
acres  over  the  amount  returned  for  the  previous  year. 

The  extent  of  bog  and  marsh,  barren  mountain  land,  etc.,  is  given 
at  4,855,629  acr€«,  while  that  of  1889  was  4,935,354. 

As  cdmpared  with  the  previous  year,  the  acreage  under  oats  for  the 
season  of  1890  shows  a  decrease  of  18,711  acres;  of  barley,  3,940  acres ;  of 
bear  and  rye,  1,311  acres.  Although  wheat  is  but  little  grown,  as  a  rule 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  1890  over  1889  of  3,463  acres  under  this 
cereal.  The  increase  under  beans  and  peas  for  the  year  is  13  acres. 
The  net  total  decrease  for  the  year  1890  as  compared  with  the  previous 
season,  under  cereal  crops,  is  20,486  acres. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  green  crops  for  the  year  as  follows : 
Mangel-wurzel  and  beet  roots,  2,450  acres ;  cabbage,  3,520  acres ;  vetches 
and  rape,  228  acres;  turnips,  2,552  acres;  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
green  crops,  2,546  acres.  The  extent  under  potatoes  in  1890  is  790,801 
acres,  being  a  decrease  of  6,433  acres  as  compared  with  1889. 
The  acreage  under  flax  for  1890  is  96,871,  which  is  a  decrease  of  16,781, 
as  compared  to  1889.  The  area  for  hay  under  clover,  etc.,  the  present 
year  is  631,639  acres,  being  a  decrease  of  38,603  acres.  The  area  for 
hay  on  permanent  pasture  for  1890  ia  1,461,452,  and  for  1889, 1,517,280, 
a  decrease  of  55,828  acres. 

The  statistics  for  the  present  year  as  compared  with  1889  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  of  11,369 ;  of  cattle,  146,579; 
of  sheep,  534,618 ;  of  pigs,  189,609.  Of  poultry  enumerated  for  1890, 
1,026,672  were  turkeys,  2,211,146  geese,  3,001,617  ducks,  and  9,171,774 
were  ordinary  fowl. 

The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  at  the  present  writing  is  such  as  to 
cause  considerable  anxiety  and  even  alarm,  on  account  of  the  blight 
Already  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  Government  assistance  for  the 
districts  most  seriously  afflicted,  and  to  provide  employment  for  the 
people,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  get  through  the  winter,  who  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  potato  crop  for  their  subsistence.  I  in- 
close herewith  the  printed  report  of  the  land  commissions,  showing  the  _ 
present  status  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  several  counties  of  Ireland. 

Alex.  J.  Bbid, 

Con9ul. 

United  States  Oonsxtlate, 

Dublin f  August  29, 1890. 
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WOOL  AND  WOOL  MANUFACTURES  OF  FRANCE. 

BBPOBT  JBT  OONBT7L  JTILLIAMS,  OF  BOTTJgN, 
BOUEN  AND  VICINITY. 

RouhaiX'Taurcaing. — The  characteristic  feature  of  the  market  for 

eombed  wool  at  Bonbaix-ToarcoiDg  daring  the  year  1889  was  that  of  a 

regolar  and  progressive  rise.    The  difference  between  the  extreme 

prices  was  about  a  franc,  and  was  attained  by  very  gradual  advances. 

The  following  table,  in  which  the  flactnations  in  the  prices  of  extra 

and  ordinary  qualities  of  Australian  and  Buenos  Ayres  combed  wool 

are  noted,  illustrates  this  gradual  and  moderate  rise. 


• 

BnaiMM  AjTCA. 

Dftto. 

AustnliAn. 

Bnaiftoa  AyrM. 

Dim. 

Extn. 

Ordi- 
nary. 

BxtnL 

Ordi. 
iiAcy. 

Extra. 

Ordi- 
nary. 

Extra. 

Ordi. 
nary. 

Jin.1 

Francs. 
a.  60 
a60 
6.20 
0.20 
6.30 
6.30 
6.55 
6L00 
6.00 
6  00 
6.50 
6.66 

Frrnnes. 
8l05 
6.05 
5  75 
5  75 
5.80 
5.90 
&15 
6.20 
6.20 
&20 
6.10 
6.20 

FmAci. 
5.55 
6.55 
5.45 
6.45 
&55 
6.70 
6.70 
6l75 
5.75 
,6.85 
5.75 
5.05 

FrwMt. 
5.45 
5.45 
5.30 
6.35 
6.40 
5.50 
5.55 
6.60 
6.60 
5.70 
6.6? 
5.70 

Jnlvl 

Franet. 
6.95 
7.10 
7.15 
7.15 
7.15 
7.15 
7.80 
6.80 
7.36 
7.40 
7.45 
7.46 

Franet. 
a66 
6.86 
&85 
6.85 
6.85 
6.85 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.05 
7.10 
7.05 

Franet. 
6.15 
6.35 
6.25 
6.25 
6.26 
6.25 

6;40 
6;40 

6.40 
6.50 
6.60 
6.60 

Fra$iet. 
5.05 

Jib.  15.. 

Jalyl5 

6.96 

F«bi 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  15 

Septl 

6.00 

F«kl5 

Mw.l 

6.00 

aoo 

M«.l5 

Scptl5 

Oct.1 

Occ  15 

Nov.l 

6.00 

ipr.l 

Apr.15 

Mtrl 

6.10 
6.10 
6.16 

4  is:::::::::' 

Nov.15 

6.25 

Junel 

Dec.1 

Dec.  16 

6.30 

JimelS...    . 

6.80 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  combed  wool  at  Boubaix  during  the  year 
was  very  marked.  The  amount  was  25,661,828  kilograms  in  1889, 
against  22,156,150  in  1888,  an  increase  of  3,505,318  kilograms.  At 
Toarcoing  the  amount  was  18,969,443  kilograms  in  1889,  and  17,747,605 
kilograms  in  1888,  an  increase  1,251,838  kilograms.  Combining  the  mar- 
IteU  of  these  two  places,  we  have  44,661,271  kilograms  in  1889  and 
39,904,115  kilograms  in  1888,  or  4,757,156  kilograms  in  favor  of  1889.  In 
spnn  wool  the  increase  is  equally  marked.  Eoubaix  in  1888  produced 
^44,494  kilograms  of  spun  wool ;  in  1889  5,260,287  kilograms,  an  ex- 
<^  of  1,115,793  kilograms.  At  Tourcoing  from  2,746,844  kilograms  in 
l^  the  increase  was  3,145,515  kilograms  in  1889,  a  difference  of  432,671 
kilograms.  The  spun  wool  iif  these  two  markets  in  1889  amounted  to 
M09l8O2  kilograms;  in  1883  to  6,861,388  kilograms;  an  increase  of 
^)^,464  kilograms. 

Sofibaix. — During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1889  the  manufacture 
of  iancy  cloth  was  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  combed  goods  pre- 
^l^QiiQated.  Black  cloths  were  in  greater  demand  than  during  previous 
y^TS,  and  the  manufacture  of  colored  and  government  goods  was  re- 
strained on  account  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  wool.  The  cloths 
fof  ladies'  wear,  and  heavy  cheviots  were  in  great  request. 
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^16^/.— The  shipments  fiom  Elbeaf  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
1889  were  1,197,671  kilograms.  The  entries  were  292,213  kilograms, 
l^et,  899,458  kilograms.  Daring  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1888  the 
shipments  were  1,079,871  kilograms.  The  entries,  205,935  kilograms. 
Net,  873,936  kilograms.  Some  heavy  foreign  orders  were  booked  for 
fancy  combed  goods,  and  some  fine  and  thin  cloths. 

At  Bheims  affairs  are  withont  any  important  change. 

Fourmies. — ^At  Foarmies  spinners  were  obliged  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  secnre  orders ;  on  the  other  hand  wool  combers'  prospects 
and  prices  have  improved.  There  is  no  stock  of  yarn,  and  fiabrics  are 
firmly  held. 

RisumS  of  North  France. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  transactions 
of  the  five  principal  wool  centers  of  northern  France  daring  the  last 
qaarter  of  the  year  1889 : 


Bonbaix.. 
Toarooing 
Amiens... 
FonrmiM. 

Total. 


Combed  wooL 


1888. 


8,187,428 

22. 168, 510 

17. 749, 638 

1.U&.686 

3,717.8:» 


51, 886, 105 


1889. 


9^  845. 700 

26.661,828 

18.097,410 

fi62,6'{a 

8.463,562 


58.291,101 


Spun  yam. 


1888. 


19,506,000 


581.975 

680.996 

4.142.506 

5.202,186 

2,953.358 

8,460.488 

869.128 

783,082 

2,049,028 

4,481,749 

i4.5n,43e 


Mazamet. — (1889.)  From  the  station  of  Mazamet  there  were  shipped 
59,343  kilograms  of  cloth,  795,530  kilograms  of  wool,  and  435,095  kilo- 
grams of  fleeces  and  hides.  (1888.)  The  shipments  during  the  coiTe- 
spondiug  quarter  were  59,061  kilograms  of  cloth,  587,989  kilograms  of 
wool,  and  471,132  kilograms  of  fleeces.  In  December,  1889,  the  ship- 
ments consisted  of  4,006,697  kilograms  of  fleeces,  and  59,284  kilograms 
of  wool ;  in  1888,  2,477,317  kilograms  of  fleeces,  and  55,770  kilograms 
of  wool. 

Flbeyf. — During  the  month  of  January,  1890,  the  price  for  combed 
wool  was  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  lower ;  spun  yarn  from  3  to  4  per  cent.; 
blouses  from  5  to  10  centimes. 

The  manufacture  of  fancy  goods  for  the  summer  season  has  been 
brisk  throughout  the  month  of  January  to  make  way  for  the  mauufiictr 
ure  of  winter  goods.  The  manufacture  of  plain  cloths,  and  of  colored 
and  Government  goods  was  restrained  *on  account  of  the  high  price 
and  scarcity  of  wool.  Black  cloth  held  its  own.  Sales  in  the  month  of 
January,  1890,  amounted  to  443,068  kilograms  less  the  entries  of  108,220 
kilograms;  net  344,848  kilograms.  For  the  corresponding  month  in 
1889  the  sales  were  454,412  kilograms,  less  the  entries  of  72,600  kilo- 
grams ;  net  381,812  kilograms. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  of  entries  of  foreign  goods  which  are 
shipped  by  some  merchants  as  of  Elbenf  manufacture.  Wages  are 
unchanged. 
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AU  France. — The  importation  of  raw  material  sbows  a  very  strong  pro- 
gressive movement.  For  instance,  the  sales  of  wool  in  1888  amoanted 
to 341,254,000  francs;  in  1889,  378,110,000  francs. 

Silkimproved  byaboat80,000,000francs.  The  sales  for  1889  amoanted 
to  269,717,000  francs.  In  1888  they  amoanted  to  192,042,000  francs. 
Id  1888  the  sale  of  cotton  came  to  157,777,000  francs.  In  1889  the  sale 
amoanted  to  186,568,000  francs.  The  sale  of  jnte  in  1889  came  to 
23,055,000  francs  while  in  1888  it  was  not  more  than  19,038,000  francs. 
Tbere  was  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  both  hemp  and  flax. 

Among  the  mannfactdred  goods  there  was  an  increase  of  entries  of 
silk&bries  in  France  for  1889,  bat  a  decided  falling  off  in  threads,  wool- 
en and  cotton  tissaes. 

In  the  matter  of  exportation  of  raw  material  there  was  in  wool, 
an  increase ;  of  Uiis  131,000,000  of  francs  were  sent  oat  in  1888,  and 
154,000,000  in  1889. 

In  silk  117,000,000  of  francs  in  1888,  and  133,000,000  in  1889.  The 
falling  off  in  the  shipment  of  cotton  amoanted  to  10,000,000 ;  34,000,(MM) 
in  1888,  and  only  24,000,000  in  1889. 

lMf9rtako%  amd  egporiation  into  and  from  France  of  raw  material  and  manufactured 

gooda  from  1881  to  1889. 

IMPORTATION. 


Year. 

BawwooL 

Spmn  wooL 

Wooleii  fnh- 
riOB. 

1881 

Franet. 
332,198.000 
311.176.000 
838.289.000 
330, 398, 000 
2B3. 897. 000 
305, 373, 000 
336.059,000 
341, 254,  000 
378, 110, 000 

Franet, 
14.331.000 
15.476.000 
17, 803, 600 
17. 353. 000 
22, 120. 000 
15. 060. 000 
12, 452, 000 
14,086,000 
U,  902. 000 

Franet, 
76, 991. 000 
84.261,000 
91.858.090 

m: 

180 

m 

88.799.000 

m 

75.523.000 
79. 821. 000 

1888 

1887 

63. 176.000 

1888 

65,176.000 
63,588,000 

m 



EXPORTATIONS. 


1881 

ue. 

103. 

m. 


m. 
mi 

1888 
1888. 


105,618.000 

95, 3C0, 000 

95. 139, 000 

05^999.000 

132,018,000 

90,833.000 

120.  375. 000 

131. 609,  000 

154, 263, 000 


39,147,000 
88,856,000 
34. 602, 000 
32, 201. 000 
43,  806.  000 
35. 605, 000 
39, 618. 000 
37.160.000 
50,871.000 


360, 717, 000 
401,982,000 
370, 136. 000 
334,294.000 
37^583,000 
830.094,000 
860,447,000 
328,375.000 
335,686,000 


Ecg^ts  of  all  texHlee  and  thread  from  France. 


Artlolet. 


JJoolen  fabrics 

ipttoD  ffebdcs. 
fuWirlM  ... 
(oMbbriM... 

Ppttoo  thread.  . 
Uatatimad... 

ToUl.... 


1888. 


Franet, 

335,686,000 

247,  880, 000 

113, 005. 000 

9, 398, 000 

4. 7:{6. 000 

50, 871, 000 

3,074.000 

11,240.000 


776,790,000 


Franet, 

323,375,000 

223, 171, 000 

106,183,000 

8,202.000 

8.850,000 

87.160,000 

2,661,000 

9,846.000 


714,547,000 


I-, 
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LONDON  SALBS  OP  WOOL. 

The  LondoD  sales  of  wool,  which  have  now  entered  upon  their  thii 
week,  have  shown  symptoms  of  strength  in  the  prices  obtained,  esp 
cially  for  wool  adapted  to  combing.  The  sales  of  10,000  bales  per  di 
does  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the  ardor  of  buyers,  who,  howev< 
scrutinize  very  closely  the  qnality  of  their  purchases  when  paying  t 
highest  prices.  Australian  lamb's  wool,  at  first  spariagly  offered, 
now  in  better  supply.  Defective  wool,  containing  burrs,  requiring  to 
charred,  is  in  demand  for  carding,  and  brings  almost  as  much  as  at  t 
December  sales.  There  is  a  great  comx>etition  among  buyers  for  Oa 
of  Good  Hope,  for  combing ;  America,  France,  and  England  outbid  o 
another  for  such  brands  as  the  NO.,  the  EO.,  the  Travailla,  the  Wan 
Dale,  etc.  These  brands  are  satisfactory  as  regards  their  returns,  if  n 
np  to  the  mark  of  fineness.  The  Adelaide,  the  condition  of  which  is  f 
from  desirable,  is  neglected.  Sellers  offer  it  under  various  disguise 
such  as  Sydney  and  Melbourne^  but  buyers  readily  detect  the  subti 
fuge.  The  purchasers  are  in  the  interest  of  the  English  consumers  I 
42  percent,  and  58  per  cent  forexport.  The  United  States  are  bnyii 
the  usual  amount,  and  France  is  a  considerable  purchaser.  Bussi) 
buyers  have  shown  recently  more  interest.  Up  to  this  time  120,7 
bales  have  been  offered,  of  which  103,916  bales  have  been  sold  ai 
16,876  bales  withdrawn.  In  the  twelve  catalogues  of  the  third  week 
find  68,000  of  Australian  and  6,000  bales  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  i 
portations  of  wool  from  La  Plata  and  Australia  by^the  port  of  Danki 
enables  the  manufacturers  of  Koubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  the  North  to  sa 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  commissions.  There  is  a  great  activity  in  tl 
trade  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  probability  of  imposition 
duty  on  wool.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that  the  same  cao 
affects  the  arrival  of  Indian  corn  at  this  port,  at  which  no  less  than  t 
vessels  are  now  discharging  or  awaiting  their  turn  to  discharge  th< 
cargoes  of  that  article.    Many  of  these  come  directly  from  New  Orleai 

SALES  OF  IKBLAN  V700L. 

The  next  sales  of  Indian  wool  begin  on  the  18th  of  March,  18 
The  arrivals  since  the  last  sale  are  4,480  bales,  the  amount  held  over 
importers  2,800  bales,  stock  in  second  hands  about  4,500  bales ;  tot 
11,760  bales.  The  market  for  English  wool  is  quiet,  and  manufacture 
obtain  some  concessions  from  sellers. 

TARIFF  AND  WOOL  OOJCSUMPTION  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  tariff  modifications  is  forced  upon  the  considerati 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  a  manner  which  embarrasses  its  me 
bers  very  much.   The  agriculturists  insist  upon  protection  in  the  mat 
of  Indian  corn  and  wool,  the  former  of  which  is  largely  employed 
distillation,  and  as  whiskv  is  unknown  here,  it  must  be  used  for  bratM 
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The  agricaltarists  and  landed  proprietors  are  unanimons  in  their  de- 
mand to  reach  wool  with  a  tariff  on  enteriu|[^  France.  It  wonld  not 
oome  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fally  upon  the  arguments 
pro  aod  con  brought  forward  by  both  parties.  As  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  commercial  treaties,  which  expire  in  1892,  will  be  re- 
Dewed,  these  questions  are  of  vital  importance. 

The  agriculturists  say  that  they  must  live  as  well  as  the  mannfaot- 
niers;  that  their  interests  have*been  neglected,  while  those  of  themann- 
factarers  have  been  protected;  that  whenever  a  change *^is  contem- 
plated they  are  omitted  but  not  outnumbered  by  the  manufacturerS| 
who  plead  their  canse  most  valiantly,  while  their  agricultural  societies 
are  not  united  and  exert  but  little  influence.  They  maintain  that  agri- 
coltareis  the  mainstay  of  Frauce  ;  that  it  furnishes  the  most  soldiers  to 
the  army,  is  the  resource  of  the  budget,  and  they  hint  gently  that  it  fur- 
uishestht'  most  voters,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  especial  consideration. 

The  agriculturists  say  that  what  the  manufacturers  call  raw  material, 
wool,  is  the  manufacture  of  the  farmer.  The  duty  of  15  centimes  per 
]ti1o{^ram  would  not  affect  materially  the  manufacturer,  and  besides 
tbey  have  their  drawback. 

The  manufacturers  couteud  that  without  disparaging  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest  they  must  consider  that  the  export  trade  brings  much 
foreign  money  into  the  country ;  that  the  woolen  exports  exceed  by 
100,000,000  of  francs  the  exports  of  wine  and  silk  combined ;  and  tak- 
ing fabrics,  yarns,  and  wool,  that  the  total  annual  export  trade  amounts 
to  450,000,000 ;  that  the  refuse  grains  of  the  distiller  contribute  largely 
to  the  product  of  the  dairy,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  can 
be  utilized  as  food  lor  cavalry  horses. 

The  strong  argument  of  the  manufacturers  is  that  French  wool  is 
particularly  valuable  when  mixed  with  certain  foreign  wools,  and  that 
the  extension  of  manufactures  has  increased  the  price  of  wool  since 
18^4.  The  advantages  arising  from  a  drawback  on  exported  woolen 
fabrics  are  urged  by  the  agriculturists,  while  the  manufacturers  cou- 
teud that  the  dispute  in  regard  to  the  wool  contained  in  a  fabric,  and 
specially  in  fabrics  where  cotton  and  silk  enter,  will  constantly  and 
unavoidably  arise  with  the  authorities  of  the  custom-house,  and  can  not 
te  satisfactorily  adjusted  even  by  experts. 

The  woolen  industry  of  France  requires  10,<>00,000  of  Australian 
fleeces,  60,000,000  of  La  Plata,  and  1,000,000  of  Russia,  in  all  about 
6lW,000  fleeces.  This  wool  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  merinoes  and 
10  per  cent  ordinary  and  common.  The  fine  wool  of  France  is  the 
Merino,  which  fs  particularly  the  object  of  protection.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  France  is  22,000,000  fleeces.  Thus  they  argue  that,  to  pro- 
tect 5,000,000  of  native  fleeces,  a  tax  is  put  upon  01,000,000  of  foreign 
fleeces. 

The  detail  of  the  amount  of  dity  demanded  has  not  yet  been  agreed 
'ipon,  but  not  less  than  50  centimes  (10  cents)  in  the  kilogram  (2.16 
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pounds)  has  been  proposed.  The  French  wool  is  adapted  only  to  certain 
uses.  DifBcalt  to  spin,  dry  to  the  touch,  hard  to  bleach  on  account  of  the 
yellow  tint  which  remains  after  washing;  these  are  some  of  the  defects. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  vigorous,  bears  handling  well,  and  is  excellent 
for  dyeing.  It  gives  strength  to  the  Australian  wool,  which  in  turn  gives 
softness  when  they  dre  mixed.  The  changing  fashions  sometimes  give 
more  or  less  value  to  the  French  than  to  the  Australian  wool.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  specialty  of  the  French^  woolen  manufacture  is  in  fine 
wools,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  supplied  to  England  in  combed 
wools.  The  English  manufacturers  are  not  equipped  for  this  work,  and 
purchase  abroad  their  supply.  Holland,  Belgium,  and  more  particu- 
larly Germany  compete  with  France  for  this  trade. 

Questions  proposed  by  the  minister  of  commerce  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  France  have  elicited  replies  showing 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  business  community  upon  the  tariff  question. 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  some  of  the  answers  given  by  tiie 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Elbeuf. 

Question.  Is  it  well  to  cancel  existing  treaties  t  If  they  are  de- 
nounced, what  can  be  substituted  for  them  f 

The  chamber  of  commerce  replies: 

(1)  We  think  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  existing  treaties  after 
the  term  of  their  expiration,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  general  tarifiT 
which  should  be  both  remunerative  and  protective. 

(2)  We  should  not  forget  that  every  advantage  given  to  another 
country  benefits  Germany  by  virtue  of  article  11  of  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort.  After  the  war,  under  the  protection  of  these  privileges, 
Germany  made  great  strides  and  built  up  a  large  manufacturing  in- 
terest. She  has  become  our  most  formidable  rival;  we  must  therefore 
arm  ourselves  against  her.  This  is  the  simple  reason  why  we  cannot 
make  any  treaty,  but  merely  hold  to  a  general  tariff. 

(3)  The  Government  must  fully  control  its  freedom  of  action,  un- 
trammeled  by  any  treaty,  and  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any 
industry  requiring  its  protection.  We  consider  it  advisable  to  establish 
a  minimum  tariff  with  countries  which  would  accord  to  us  certain  ad* 
vantages.  This  minimum  tariff  should  be  increased  in  regard  to  other 
countries  according  to  the  general  requirements  of  each  industry. 

Then  comes  the  question :  Do  you  ask  for  a  modification  of  the  general 
tariff  of  duties  in  regard  to  the  duties  themselves  or  their  classification. 

Reply :  (1)  We  ask  that  the  rates  may  be  raised,  and  the  general  tariff 
modified,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  United  States,  which  would 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  valuation,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  specific  tariff  and  tariff  ad  valorem.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Elbeuf  and  the  other  chambers  interested  in  the  same  industry  recom- 
mended, in  1881,  the  establishment  ot  four  categories  to  attain  the  de- 
sired result.  This  advice  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  superior  council, 
which  adopted  three  categories,  but  as  had  been  foreseen  by  the  presl 
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dimt  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Elbeaf,  this  system  led  to  irreg- 
alarities  in  the  collection.  Two  fabrics  of  the  same  weight  and  size 
CM  have  different  valaes  according  to  quality,  and  therefore  we  ask 
for  au  addition  of  the  tariff  ad  valorem  to  that  of  a  specific  duty,  which 
mast  be  the  basis  of  our  customs  duties.  We  therefore  propose  the 
classification  in  these  categories  as  it  is  defined  in  the  general  tariff, 
and  the  conventional  tariff,  but  with  an  addition  of  the  ad  valorem 
datles.  The  tariff  which  we  ask  for  is  that  which  was  first  adopted  by 
the  soperior  council  and  really  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent.  This 
tariff  siiould  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16 
per  cent.    The  duties  would  be — 

Ad 
Talorem. 

Up  to  iMfTsous  to  tlM  square  meter 

FnaMl  to  no  grmms,  to  the  flqncre  meter. 
Above  500  gTAma,  to  the  aqnere  meter 

« 

For  the  nations  who  do  not  grant  us  any  privileges,  the  specific  duty 
▼ould  be  the  same,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  increased  to  30 
percent 

(2)  Duties  upon  machines  are  insufficient.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
Bhoald  be  added  to  the  specific  duty.  It  is  not  just  to  charge  small  and 
delicate  machines  by  weight  as  mere  metal  or  castings,  when  the  same 
are  skillfully  manufactured.  We  therefore  advise  taxing  specifically 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  machine,  and  an 
ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  of  15  per  cent.,  based  on  the  market  value 
of  the  machine. 

(3)  The  spinning  industry  suffers  from  competition  with  Belgium, 
which  can  manufacture  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can.  We  therefore  ask 
that  the  tariff  upon  yarn  may  be  doubled. 

Then  follow  their  opinions  upon  proposed  tariff  upon  wool,  which  does 
not  materially  differ  from  arguments  above  mentioned. 

The  raising  of  sheep  for  the  butchery  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
&ece.  Wool  has  risen  and  fallen,  and  during  these  periods  has  been 
in  advance  of  any  price  which  the  farmer  can  hope  for  from  protective 
tariff;  The  sales  of  wool  for  future  delivery  on  change  are  attracting 
attentioD.  The  usual  arguments  which  would  apply  to  any  other  mode 
of  gambling  are  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  its  suppression.  During 
the  two  years  of  these  sales  they  have  numbered  many  victims,  and  an 
increased  tendency  to  gambling  has  been  developed. 

The  agricultural  interest,  combined  as  it  is,  must  in  my  opinion  pre- 
^il  over  the  woolen  manufacturers.  The  rivalry  between  the  European 
nations  places  the  manufacturer  in  a  critical  condition,  and  any  addi- 
tion to  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  jeopardizes  his  situation.  Which- 
ever way  the  matter  is  decided  it  will  not  materially  affect  American 
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iuterests,  for  if  we  cannot  bny  as  well  firom  tbe  French  we  will  seek  onr 
woolen  goods  elsewhere,  for,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  to  be  determined  to 
purchase  rather  than  to  mannfactare  them. 

Ghables  p.  Williams, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Eouenj  France^  1890. 


ITALY  IN  1889/ 

REPORT  BY  OOySUL-GENRRAL  BOVRK,  OF  ROMS, 

agbioultube. 

Italy  is  essentially  an  asricaltural  country.  Nearly  69  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  agriculturists.  Of  the  remaining  31  per  cent,  those 
enga^^ed  in  manufactures  work  largely  by  hand  and  in  their  own  homes, 
so  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  United  States  in  the  nse  of 
labor-saving  machinery  donotY)revail  here,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
much  smaller  surplus  from  the  results  of  labor  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
tbe  nation.  The  welfare  of  the  various  classes  is  not  promoted  as  it 
would  be  were  its  industries  more  varied,  for  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
prosperity  of  civilized  nations  depends  upon  the  variety  of  their  indus- 
tries, and  that  they  are  rich  and  prosperous  just  in  the  proportion  (hat 
their  industries  are  diversified. 

During  the  year  Italy  has  suffered  from  a  severe  financial  crisis,  and 
not  only  from  a  short  crop,  but  from  the  effects  of  continued  short  crops 
for  tlie  four  years  preceding.  It  has  also  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  having  thereby  lost 
its  best  customer  for  its  agricultural  products.  The  crops  for  the  year 
1888  were  not  over  74  per  cent,  of  the  average  crops  for  tbe  years 
1879-'83  which  have  been  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Department  as  the 
standard,  and  for  the  years  1884-88  not  over  79  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age. Tbe  nation  has  severely  felt  this  deficiency,  but  the  hopeful  feel- 
ing now  prevailing  that  the  coming  year  is  to  be  one  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity goes  far  towards  reconciling  for  the  past. 

*  This  report  dlscasses  the  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  Italy  by  con- 
salar  districts — the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  several  districts  oocapy- 
ing  a  large  portion  thereof.    The  consul-general  says: 

For  reports  npon  the  various  consular  districts  (except  Cast^llamare)  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  our  consuls  at  their  respective  posts :  Mr.  Tonhay,  Turin 
(Piedmont);  Mr.  Crouch,  Milan;  Mr.  Fletcher,  Genoa;  Mr.  Rice,  Leghorn;  Mr. 
Diller,  Florence;  Mr.  Johnnou,  Venice ;  Mr.  Camphausen,  Naples ;  Mr.  Lamantia, 
Catania;  Mr.  Jones,  Messina ;  Mr.  Carroll,  Palermo;  and  to  onr  oonsular  agents  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  and  Cagliari,  viz,  Messrs.  Marsauick,  Tomassini,  and  I>ol« 
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POPULATION. 

Tbe  population  of  Italy  has  slightly  increased  during  the  year,  the 
looses  by  emigration  having  been  much  more  than  made  np  by  the  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths. 

TBADE. 

Trade  with  other  nations  has  npon  the  whole  declined,  the  imports 

1888-'89  being  aboat  $86,500^000,  less  than  for  18d7-'d8  and  the  exports 

beiBg  about  927,000,000  less.    The  statistical  bureau  of  the  Uovemment 

classifies  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  same 

head.   There  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  separating  the  statistics  of 

Italian  commerce  with  thesid  nations.    Trade  between  them  and  Italy 

has iDcreased  during  the  past  five  years,  both  as  to  imports  and  export& 

Dariog  that  period  the  imports  from  them  into  Italy  increased  from 

111,600,000  in  1884  to  about  $15,000,000  in  1,888,  according  to  Italian 

official  returns.    Trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  especially 

in  groceries,  cotton  goods,  petroleum,  and  the  many  products  of  our 

Iabo^Baving  machinery  could  be  largely  increased  if  proper  means  were 

employed  for  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  the  merchants  and  people 

Italians  are  generally  ready  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  or 

to  boy  better  goods  at  the  same  prices,  but  their  trade  has  been  for  so 

many  years  through  other  channels  that  our  merchants  must  familiarize 

themselves  with  the  prevailing  customs  of  trade  before  they  can  expect 

to  divert  it  from  its  accustomed  channels,  even  if  they  can  ofifer,  as  no 

doubt  can  be  done,  better  goods  for  the  same  prices. 

FINANCES. 

The  receipts  of  the  Oovernment  for  the  year  were  less  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  upwards  of  $13,500,000,  and  at  the  same  time 
tbe  expenditures^  were  upwards  of  $19,900,000  in  excess.  The  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  about  $44,500,000.  The  year  ending  June  30, 
1888,  also  showed  a  deficit,  but  the  three  preceding  years  showed  a 
surplus.    The  result  of  the  five  year»  ending  June  30, 1889,  is  as  follows : 

ISS^-'SB  (snrplaft) $6,800,000 

1885-'86  (aurplns) 2,900,000 

1886-W  (Borplus) 2,250,000 

1887-^  (deficit) 11,300,000 

1885-'89  (deficit) 44,500,000 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents,  income  and  land  taxes,  taxes 
on  business,  customs,  octroi  duties,  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopoly,  and 
the  state  lottery.  The  requirements  of  the  Government  compel  the 
laying  of  customs  duties  and  also  internal  taxes  with  a  view  to  producing 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 
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CUSTOMS  RETtJRNS. 


The  details  of  the  customs  for  188S-'80  are  not  yet  accessible,  bat  for 
the  year  preceding  they  produced  the  sum  of  about  $36,400,000,  chiefly 
on  the  following  articles : 


Pelxotouxn 

Cofbe 

Sugar 

CotloD  goods,  throAdt,  etc 

WooLraw 

Wool,  maaafaotared 

SUk,r*w 

Silk,  mannfaotared 

Hetala  and  minerals 

Wheat 

Other  breadatnflb 


Value  of  Im- 
ports. 


Lir§. 

15, 369.  iB6 

20.457,420 

14,  603, 265 

134. 203. 303 

22,321,010 

56. 065.  il'l 

46. 102,  646 

30.495,871 

174.  877, 252 

147,363,580 

36, 744, 103 


DntieB. 


32.847,388 
l»,O6Sk80O 
36.881,429 
11,888^874 

Pree. 
10,UM« 

Free, 

3.153,208 

25,603,825 

29,786,075 

2,056,685 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  duties  are  levied  on  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity and  universal  consumption,  which,  as  is  usually  considered,  bears 
the  hardest  on  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  them. 

The  amounts  received  from  customs  have  varied  greatly  the  past  few 
years,  viz : 

Lire. 

1883-'84 163,352,602. 

1884-^85 219,337,237. 

1885-'86 1.58,770,032. 

1886-'87 250,338,202. 

1887-^88 188,534,502. 

The  customs  revenue  on  breadstuffs  has  steadily  increased  daring 
the  past  five  years^  thus  showing  a  steady  increase  of  imports  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  of  home  crops,  as  well  as  that  Italy  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent  on  other  nations  for  her  food  supply.. 

CROPS. 

The  relative  percentage  of  the  principal  crops  for  the  years  1887  anA 
1888  to  the  standard  average  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Wheat 
Com... 
Rioe... 
Wine.. 


1887. 

1888. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

00.  32 

7d.78 

88.45 

76.04 

00.86 

58.15 

03.60 

88.84 

Oil 

0ran«^8,  etc 

Potatoes 

Oats 


MININa. 


The  total  value  of  mining  products  for  the  year  1887  was  $0,650,000, 
to  produce  which  47,063  persons  were  employed.  The  chief  mining  in- 
dustry is  the  production  of  sulphur,  which  gave  employment  to  26,871 
persons,  with  an  annual  product  of  $4,570,000.    Gold  and  silver  to  the 
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valne  of  $532,500  were  prodaced,  also  lead  and  zinc  to  the  value  of 
$2,550,000.  Most  of  the  coal  consumed  in  Italy  is  brought  from  Eng- 
laad  and  Germany,  the  production  of  the  Italian  mines  having  been 
only  327,665  tons. 

BAILBOADS. 

The  railroads  in  Italy  are  in  good  order  and  well  managed,  but  the 

development  of  the  nation  is  sadly  hindered  by  the  high  rates  charged 

for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  by  the  excessive  time  required. 

The  following  table  of  distances  with  the  prices  charged,  and  the  time 

required  for  freight  and  express  matter  from  Bome  will  convey  a  general 

idea  of  the  cost  of  transportation  in  Italy  and  of  the  time  required  on 

the  lines  of  railroad: 


1 

HUM. 

FX«ight 

SzpMW. 

Time. 

Bftto. 

Time. 

Bate. 

ViplM 

162 
220 
196 
380 
400 
410 

6 

7 

0 

12 

12 

12 

P«r  100 16«. 
10.87 
L09 
.08 
1.73 
1.81 
1.84 

2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 

P«r  100  Ibt. 
$1.06 

Lceborn -.--. 

2.42 

Fwnuje 

2.28 

VeBice 

8.47 

iryw                                  

8.60 

Twin 

8.65 

Bat  iu  those  parts  of  Italy  where  there  are  no  railroads  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  total  lack  of  organized  means  of  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, so  much  so  that  in  some  sections  the  expense  is  so  great  as 
to  be  prohibitory.  The  table  given  later,  of  the  variation  in  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  different  places,  will  illustrate  the  lack  of 
adequate  means  of  distribution  more  strikingly  than  any  comments. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  cost  of  railroad  passenger  travel 
with  the  cost  in  the  United  States,  I  will  add  a  list  showing  the  expense 
from  Eome  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  by  each  class. 


Prom  Bomo  t<^— 


Miles. 


162 
105 
220 
880 
406 
416 


First 
oIms. 


96.24 
7.68 
a  41 
14.61 
16.06 
16.06 


S«oond 
oIms. 


$4.87 
5.27 
5.90 
10.23 
11.17 
11.18 


Third 

OiMft. 


12.56 
3.07 
8.47 
5.08 
6.53 
6.61 


Time. 


5  43 

6  00 

7  21 
IS  10 

13  86 

14  48 


The  time  given  is  for  the  express  trains,  and  the  fares  of  first  and 
sooond  class  passengers  foir  the  same  trains.  These  trains  do  not  carry 
third  class  passengers,  which  are  carried  only  by  the  slower  accommo- 
^on  trains.  In  addition  to  the  rail^  ay  fares  a  government  tax  of 
5  centimes,  or  about  1  cent  is  collected  on  each  ticket  sold. 
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POSTAL  l^AGKAOEB. 


X 


Tbe  system  of  postal  packages  prevailing  in  Italy  as  well  as  with  1 
varioas  conntries  of  Earope  compensates  to  some  extent  for  the  o 
and  delays  of  sending  by  freight  or  express.  Ordinary  packages  i 
exceeding  3  kilograms  in  weight  (6.614  pounds)  are  carried  to  any  p^ 
of  Italy  for  60  centimes  (say  10  cents),  with  additional  charge  of 
centimes  (say  5  cents)  for  delivery  at  domicil ;  carriage  by  sea,  or  c 
lections  of  charges  (0.  O.  D.). 

PEOVISIONS. 

By  examining  the  following  tables  of  the  average  cost  of  provisic 
in  1887  in  various  Italian  towns,  compiled  from  the  official  statem^n 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  so  great  a  variation  in  prices  that  one  c 
only  ac(*ount  for  it  apon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  mea 
of  distribation. 


Towiu. 


AvoUino 

B»rl 

CaffUari 

CamiagndlA.... 

CataniA 

Ferrara 

Klorenoe 

Cremona 

Genoa 

L<»cca 

Lncca 

Measina  ...>... 

Milan 

Naplea 

Padua  

Palermo 

Panna 

Porto  Hanrlsio 

Leghorn  

Rome 

Ddine 

Vorcolli 

Verona 


Wheat* 


13.88 
4.83 


4.24 


4.84 
'467 


4.49 
5.00 
4.16 


4.35 


4.74 
t.4S 
4.13 
4.05 
4.» 


Cora. 


92.76 


8.03 
2.61 
2.88 


3.12 
2.70 
2.76 


2.72 


3.22 
2.65 

2.74 


Rice.* 


$8.83 


6.34 


6.02 
7.56 


Wine.! 


$4.38 
6.67 
6.47 


8.02 
'8.09 


8.80 


14.69 


&86 


OiLt 


$iai3 


20.94 
14.17 
30.83 


34.43 


19.52 
18.30 


Bed 


W. 


.1 


Per  quintal  of  226. 46  pounda. 


t  Per  26l  4  gallons 


MANUFAOTTJEES. 


I  Per  kilogram  of  2.2  pounds. 


The  statistics  of  manufactures  in  Italy  have  never  been  published 
a  form  that  would  give  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  production  or  t 
number  of  hands  employed.  The  manufactures  generally  are  in 
healthy  condition,  and  while  they  seem  to  be  on  a  scale  entirely  t 
small  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  judged  by  our  own  experience,  3 
they  are  supplemented  to  an  immense  extent  by  hand  industries  whi 
are  carried  on  extensively  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

POOD  PBIOES. 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  and  agricultural  classes,  whatever 
may  be  by  comparison  with  our  own  or  other  countries,  has  be 
gradually  improving  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  prices 
provisions  have  steadily  declined  during  that  period,  except  mei 
which  have  advanced  in  price.    But  as  meat  forms  an  insignificant  p 
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tionof  the  living  of  the  Italiau  laborer,  Om  advance  in  price  brings  no 
hardship  to  him.    The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  reiiorts, 
irill  gi^e  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  at  periods  of  five 
F^ears  since  1862. 


VnbMt  (per  230-46  pooods) 

PtntqiuUitj  

Second  qaality 

S<»Tn  (per  2'iD.4ti  poandfl) :» 


First  naality'.. 
id  qaaliiy 


SecoDf 
t.i^  (first  qiiAlit}'  per  220.46  poands) : 

AtVerceUi 

At  UiUn 

r^bl»  vrioe  (first  qaalit3'  per  26.42  gallons) : 

At  HiIad i 

At  Florence 

At  Etome 

AtCuelieri 

>liT»«il  (first  quelity  per  26.42  gaUona) : 

At  Milan 

At  Lucca 

At  Rome 

At  Catania 

ef  (prr  2.2  pounds) : 

At  Milan 

At  Padua 

At  Flurenoe 

At  Rome 

At  Naples ^ 

At  Palermo 


1862. 


$5.70 
6.81 

3.07 
&63 

6.17 
6.26 

11.48 
10.83 
10.55 
10.61 

41.09 
24.14 
23.64 


Cents. 
20. 45 
22.58 
24.13 
24.70 
25.28 


1867. 


$6.28 
5.78 

4.20 
3.03 

7.07 
►    7.34 

13.12 

12.43 

7.48 

&85 

42.07 
85.31 
2&07 

OenU. 

22.49 
22.97 
27.96 
23.35 
26.63 


1872. 


$6.71 
5.04 

4.78 
4.41 

7.27 
7.64 

8.06 

12.31 

6.47 

7.23 

43.91 
25.84 
21.42 
20.22 
Cents. 
25.67 
21.81 
23.16 
22.20 
30.30 


1877. 


$6.70 
6.49 

4.39 
4.04 

7.82 
&19 

15.34 

11.43 

14.31 

8.68 

30.91 
29.97 
23.02 
19.09 
Centa. 
28. 95 
31.07 
33. 

20.53 
36.28 
56.16 


1882. 


$5.22 
4.91 

4.00 
3.74 

6.92 
6.57 

11.37 
8.84 

10.66 
9.31 

36.20 
26.09 
19.25 
13.82 
CentM. 
26.05 
30.11 
40.53 
38.  80 
38.00 
54.04 


1887. 


$4.40 
4.15 

2.78 
2.54 

6.02 
6.34 

14.59 
9.00 
&85 
6.37 

34.43 
30.82 
18.30 
13.14 
CenU. 
27.02 
26.06 
37.64 
35.13 
34.74 
47.09 


The  wages  of  labor  have  during  the  same  period  been  steadily  ad- 
vanced as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  tables^  also  compiled  from 
official  sources. 

LABOR  AMD  WAGES. 

7be  daily  wages  paid  in  three  diflFerent  cotton  and  woolen  mills  at 
^i*iods  of  five  years,  beginning  with  1862,  form  the  basis  of  the  tables. 

[Per  day  of  ten  hours.  1 


Men  ... 
^     Women, 
itiug: 
Men    .. 
Women 


First  mOl  (cotton). 


^  Socond  mitt  {cotton). 

^tkioQing: 

Hen  (highMt) 

Men  (lowest) 

Women  (hi  best) 

Women  (lowest 

Weaving : 

Men  (highest) 

Men  (lowest)        

Women  (highest) 

Women  (lowest) 


WooUnmUL 


Washers  (men,  bv  the  Job)  — 

Djers  (men,  by  th  •  day) 

Carders  (men.  by  the  day)  — 
Spinners  (men.  by  the  fob)  . . . 
iVisters  (women,  by  the  day) 

Weavera  (men,  by  the  Job) 

WeaTdrs  (women,  by  the  job) . 


1862. 


Centi. 

21.4 

9.7 

26 
12.5 


48.2 
27 
16.6 
9.7 

44.4 

29.7 

15.1 

7.7 


57.9 

25.1 

29 

55.2 

13.5 

45.2 


1807. 


Cents. 
27. 
13.5 

32.8 
13.5 


57.9 
34.7 
19.3 
11.6 

57.9 
38.0 
23.2 
11.4 


57.9 

25.1 

29 

61.6 

14.5 

49.2 


1872. 


Cents. 
32.8 
12.5 

35.7 
15.4 


61.8 
38.6 
19.3 
12.5 

57.9 
38.6 
23.2 
15.4 


57.9 

20 

29 

66.8 

15.4 

47.7 

20.5 


1877. 


CenU. 
32 
16.7 

43.6 
18.1 


67.6 
38.6 
19.3 
14.6 

67.9 
38.6 
23.2 
15.4 


60.8 
32.4 
36.7 
72.8 
16.4 
56.9 
34.5 


1882. 


Cents. 

20.3 

46.3 
22. 4 


67.6 
38.6 
19.3 
15.4 

61.8 
38.6 
23.  2 
17.4 


60.8 

40.5 
40.5 
72.8 
28.4 


38.6 


1887. 


Cents. 
39.5 
22.6 

63.7 
2*J.  6 


67.6 

3a  6 

•23.2 
17.4 

67.6 
38.6 
23.2 
17.4 


61 

41.5 

43.4 

77.2 

28.6 


43.4 


r 
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Examples  of  the  appreciation  of  labor  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indettnitely,  but  those  giveu,  with  the  examples  of  the  decline  in  prices 
of  provisions  show  plainly  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  in  Italy 
has  been  gradaally  improving  daring  the  past  twenty-five  years.  A 
day's  work  wUl  procure  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  now  than  at  any 
time  daring  that  period.  This  progress  may  be  strikingly  exemplified 
by  the  following  table,  showing  the  average  wages  per  day  of  ten  hoars 
in  seven  large  textile  establishments,  the  average  price  of  wheat  per 
qaintal  of  220.46  ponnds  and  the  hours  of  labor  required  to  purchase 
one  quintal  of  wheat : 


Toar. 

ATorage 
wagea. 

Avarace 

ooetofa 

quintal  of 

wbeai. 

Honraof 
labor  re- 
quired to 

buja 

quintal  of 

wheal 

1808 : 

28.2 

28.7 

642 

40 

48.6 

iS.8 

$5.60 
C02 

0.82 
6.64 
6.00 
4.27 

186 

1807 

801 

1872 

185 

1877 

106 

1888 

110 

1887 

8i 

With  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  laborers  we  would  expect 
to  see  evidences  of  the  improvement  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  during  the 
same  period.  In  Italy,  as  everywhere,  there  have  been  seasons  of  pros- 
perity and  seasons  of  adversity,  and  at  times,  by  merely  considering 
the  present,  one  might,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, sigh  for  the  good  times  of  old.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  prools 
adduced  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  laborers,  we  consider 
the  great  increase  in  commerce  and  consumption  it  indicates  forcibly 
the  steady  advances  in  wealth  made  by  the  nation. 

FOREIGN  OOMHEBOE. 

ImjfwU. — ^The  following  tables  show  the  steady  increase  in  importation 
of  a  few  leading  articles  and  also  in  the  total  amount  of  commerce. 


Artiolea. 


Bawootton  — qnintals*.. 

Baw  wool do... 

llachinery do... 

Coal Urns.. 


1807. 


88,845 

67,014 

72,468 

516.  MS 


1872. 


200,230 

69,742 

132,985 

1,037,409 


1877. 


241,672 

8-2,437 

161,628 

1,320.648 


1882. 


628,806 

7^084 

820.345 

2,180.020 


1887. 


701,007 

112,884 

488.030 

8,583,143 


*  Of  220.46  pooada. 
AfxiwkU  imA  departures  of  vesaeU  and  tonnage. 


Year. 


1868 
1873 
1878 
1888 
1888 


Kumber. 


888,780 
274,480 
229,700 
262,601 
222,160 


Tonnage. 


20,425.907 
23,872.888 
28.188.085 
88,581,076 
40,183,667 
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THE  FBANCHISE. 

There  are  two  classes  of  electors  in  Italy — tho^ie  who  vote  for  com- 
manal  and  provincial  coanseDors  and  those  who  vote  for  depnties  in  the 
Parliament.  By  the  law  of  March  20, 1865,  all  citizens  of  twenty-one 
and  upwards  who  contribute  jknunally  to  the  commnnes  sams  varying 
from  5  lire  (96.5  cents)  in  those  having  3,000  inhabitants  to  25  lire 
($4,825)  in  those  having  60,000  or  more,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  provincial 
and  communal  counsellors  upon  being  duly  registered.  In  1871  the 
number  thus  entitled  to  vote  was  1,293,343  and  in  1887,  2,026,619;  au 
increase  of  about  57  per  cent.  In  1871,  473,068  voted  and  in  1887, 
803,050. 

PARLIAMENT. 


} 


By  the  law  of  September  24, 1882,  the  privileges  of  electors  for  dep- 
uttea  in  the  Parliament  were  extended  to  all  male  citizens  of  twenty-one 
jears.and  upwards  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  who  pay  a  di- 
rect tax  of  any  description  of  19.80  lire  ($3.80)  in  addition  to  any  com- 
munal tax,  or  who  have  completed  the  second  elementary  course  of  in- 
struction, or  who  can  show  that  they  have  received  other  instruction 
equivalent  to  that  course,  or  who  have  borne  arms  for  two  years  and 
attended  the  regimental  school  with  proficiency,  or  who  hold  or  have 
held  certain  positions. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of  the  Parliament,  Italy  is  di- 
vided into  135  districts,  having  a  total  of  508  members.  Each  district 
ia  entitled  to  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  members  according  to  the 
PopQlation.  In  the  districts  entitled  to  five  members,  each  elector  can 
^ote  for  four  members  only,  thus  securing  a  minority  representation  in 
^be  larger  districts. 

Xhe  number  of  electors  has  increased  rapidly  since  the  unification  of 
Itajy^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  also  shows  the 
^^  ruber  voting  at  the  various  general  elections : 


No.  of 
electors. 


530, 018 
571, 030 
605,007 


No.  voting. 


240, 974 
318.517 
358,258 


1879 
1882 
1885 


No.  of 
electors. 


6*21,  896 
2, 049, 461 
2, 420, 327 


Na  Yoting. 


300,624 
1,223,851 
1, 415. 801 


BEAL  ESTATE. 

"With  the  accession  of  King  Humbert,  Italy  entered  upon  a  period  of 

^  ^^tional  life.    A  struggle  for  the  unity  and  the  consolidation  of  national 

^^usteuce  had  characterized  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel,  but  now  be- 

S^Q  the  time  for  the  development  of  the  country's  resources  and  finan- 

^i«l  well-being,  and  so  it  came  about  that  with  constantly  increasing 

*^ ^sources  real  estate  in  both  city  and  country  advanced  in  value  and 

^^  impulse  was  given  to  building  in  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
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lages.    The  result  of  the  extensive  bailding  has  been  that  a  bnildioj 
crisis  has  been  broaght  about  which  has  been  severely  felt  at  Eom^^, 

where  building  has  been  m  ost  active  and  speculation  in  real  estat ^e 

great. 

During  the  year  Italy  has  been  afficted  by  a  building  crisis,  an  agr  __i. 
cultural  crisis,  and  a  financial  crisis,  each*of  which  has  borne  a  relaticr=r)D 
more  or  less  intimate  with  the  other. 

WINE  INDUSTBY. 

The  agricultural  difficulties  are  chiefly  attributed  to  short  crops  dic^sr- 
ing  several  years  and  heavy  imports  of  grain  which  have  competed  wL     tb 
and  discouraged  home  production,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  to  concln^^e 
a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  caused  a  eusx)ensi6n      of 
the  special  tarifBs  with  that  country  March  1, 1888. 

The  wine  industry  was  especially  affected  in  Sicily,  South  Italy,  {^^aod 
Apulia,  where  wine  is  the  most  important  product.    For  a  series     of 
years  growers  have  been  constantly  increasing  their  production  s^^mi 
France  was  their  chief  customer.    Therefore  when  the  new  relation  with 
that  country  began,  Italy's  principal  market  for  wine  was  closed  as  ^i^^cll 
as  that  for  various  other  agricultural  products  such  as  raw  silk,  live 
stock,  dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.    For  not  only  was  the  commer<3ial 
treaty  allowed  to  expire,  but  each  country  imposed  differential  duties 
on  the  products  of  the  other.    The  crisis  became  most  serious  and  ex- 
tended to  and  affected  all  parts  of  the  country.    All  interests  wore 
affected.  Things  have  not  yet  returned  to  their  normal  condition  though 
there  is  a  great  improvement,  and  the  out-look  appears  better. 

DEFICIT. 

The  Government  deficit  of  (44,400,000  at  the  end  of  June,  1889,  W9^ 
chiefly  owing  to  extraordinary  ex])enditures  for  the  army  and  navy? 
authorizi'd  by  the  law  of  December  30,  1888.    To  reduce  this  deficit  tl»^ 
Government  has  somewhat  reduced   expenses,  and   is   using  great^^ 
energy  in  caring  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  has  abandoned  tt^^ 
construction    of   some    railway    improvements.     Expenditures  haV"^ 
steadily  increased  year  by  year  but  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30, 181?t^> 
no  increase  has  been  authorized,  nor  have  new  taxes  been  imposed.    Th^^ 
deficit  continues,  but  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  th^^ 
Treasury  it  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  $10,900,000  on  June  30, 1890,^ 
and  to  disappear  entirely  by  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year.    This  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  about  by  reducing  the  expenditures,  and  through  an- 
ticipated increased  receipts,  and  also  by  the  sale  of  5  per  cent  bonds 
representing  $6,330,000. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  for  the  year  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  have  been 
$20,297,447.63,  according  to  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  various  United 
States  consulates,  condensed  from  the  consular  invoices.    There  are  no 
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fltatistics  in  this  office  by  which  a  comparisou  can  be  made  with  similar 
reports  of  previous  years.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  amount 
is  largely  in  excess  of  that  reported  by  the  Italian  Government  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


StaUmeni  shomng  ih^  declared  exports  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ended  June  'SO,  1889. 


Ahnosds $136,144.51 

ADtiqaitiM 10.062.77 

\WyiA 1,477,983.32 

AlabMttf 87,363.73 

AftpbtUao 14,317.86 

AnchoTiea 618.63 

Brimstooe  and  sulphur 2,187,824.66 

fieut 10,na63 

Booes and  fish-bones 9,954.40 

BroBses 5,952.13 

Baoki 6,181.62 

Bondcsdd 27,774.78 

Betfrwax 1,464.64 

Briarwood 11,908.60 

Bnady 3M.97 

ChMie 180,059.06 

CaoaryMed 16,336.81 

ChedtiraU 9,356.85 

ChMtDQti,e<traetof 5,691.33 

ChinawMD '..  2,050.32 

Cttnms,  candied 130,565.70 

CaUKbairof..: 264.32 

Chalk 154.42 

Cloihi,  ornamental 1..  2,090.00 

Cbemieal  prepantioDs 61,925.85 

C«ias.aotrqno 1,092.95 

CarpeU and  nigs 291.78 

|s»ea<!» 230,622  23 

|4rthnivar« 851.74 

Jsi 2,077.73 

^itore acd  frames 24,612.44 

Fruit: 

Green 428,749.12 

Candied  or  preserved 15, 872. 20 

_  Dry 15,017.53 

mcygoods 2,860.10 

f%e6 6,279.10 

S"alted  and  under  oU :....  1,305.84 

Slbwtf , 149.619.00 

?R» 2,922.00 

^lic 11,357.91 

S?»-«tock8 2,306.87 

wJ»«wtre 14,892.00 

SJCerine 125.424,15 

T"^ 208,200.90 

gmnAMWo 48,834.94 

J"««rie8 582.86 

§«jr,lMunaD 11,410.23 

{Jweaand  ikins 48,009.70 

S^V 141,060.29 

g*i>»p,toir 2,011.08 

g<>^bold  and  personal  effects. ...  10, 976. 93 

i«*eliiut» 6,512.26 

i^nwork 2,854.00 

i^.ore 164,222.05 

••wperbsrries 8,447.85 

i^*irj 1,598.27 

}*»»P«,electrio 10.65 

rf««  1,208.00 

{•^ortteroot 970.62 

rj^noe 38,46a  71 

ir«iyttn 83,687.65 

|!,?>0f» 13,150.28 

^relteaves 176.07 

r?»l  berries 751.52 

T^opaandorangea 6,067,293.39 

l^^jQice  (concentrated) 83, 153. 00 

S5*ta»t7 144.331.72 

^^oght.. 23,160.47 


Marble—ContinQed. 

Blocks 387.893.91 

Slabs 117,705.46 

„    Tiles -. 1,074.17 

Mosaics 6,900.72 

Macaroni 846,9;t2.02 

Majolica 1,312.00 

Matches    7,269  56 

MUiiarv  equipments 1,477.41 

Musical  instruments 1,782.85 

Medicinals 920.30 

Muirfirooms 2, 579. 51 

Mustard  seed 7,670.74 

Manna 9,400.46 

Marsala  wine 1. 606. 01 

Marine  salt 22,497.78 

Oliveoll 478,628.89 

Olives 349.61 

Orris  root 9,743.85 

Paintipgs 87,447.56 

PlasffiV  casts 24,777.06 

Passementeries 528.82 

Plumbago 965.82 

Photoj^raphs 606.00 

Plants,  f^reen 136.00 

Pomioe-slone  and  bricks 60, 592. 86 

Peaae 17, 020.  £0 

Pistachio-nuts  ...'. 4,222.00 

Religious  devotion,  articles  of 4, 834. 67 

Rice 10.572.24 

Rags 234,910.06 

Raisins 2,832.52 

Sumao 352,228.26 

SUk: 

Raw 4,436,690.80 

Manufactured 250.244.25 

Tussah 6,537.56 

Waste 89,262.26 

Soap 148.569.37 

Soap,  stock 79,343.20 

Squills 670.00 

Seeds 55,818.01 

Sulphur  oil 5,951.12 

Straw  goods 768,552.72 

Sausages 4,629.57 

Sienna  earth l.'>,512.15 

Sweets  17.60 

Shell-work 20.00 

Terra  cotta 180.96 

Talc    8,423.36 

Textiles,  woolen 1,077. 13 

TilcM.  cement 1,787.00 

Tomatoes 764.00 

Umber  earth 9,207.47 

Velvet    1,415.10 

Venlrrcles,  calves 51.20 

Vermouth,  wine 104,322.14 

Violin  strings 1.  1,147.00 

Wine 68,17&40 

WalnnU 93,181.84 

Wool 27.72 

Worksof  art 8,393.75 

Waste,  cotton  and  rags 105, 024. 62 

Wine  lees 64,484.00 

Sundries 230,456.02 

Total $20,297,447.03 
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THK  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  OF  BOME. 

Tbe  consular  district  of  Borne  comprises  substantially  the  province 
of  Borne,  XJmbria,  The  Marches,  and  Abruzzi.  It  extends  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  The  city  of  Borne  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  has  but  little  interest  to  our  citizens.  Being  an  inland 
city,  and  not  ^  point  of  distribution  for  Italian  manufactures,  eitlier 
for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  or  for  foreign  countries,  its  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  somewhat  limited.  But  as  the  capital  of  the  new 
Italy,  as  the  Inheritor  of  .the  monuments  and  traditions  of  the  greater 
Borne  of  the  past,  as  the  resort  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  every 
winter,  it  may  perhaps  have  as  great  interest  for  us  as  many  other  cities 
with  which  we  have  important  commercial  relations. 

The  consular  district  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country ;  the  city 
is  devoted  to  art  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  province  of  Borne  includes  within  its  limits  a 
great  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  It  includes  an  immense  tract  of 
4narches  with  their  noxious  exhalations,  the  drear  Oampagna,  once  the 
abode  of  large  and  prosperous  communities,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
diversity  in  the  nature  and  fertility  of  its  soil  of  any  section  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  and  snow  and  frost  are  not  common. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  the  tramontana  from  the  north  and  the  si- 
rocco from  the  south.  The  country  is  well  watered,  but  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  its  fertility  the  water-courses  have  been  allowed  to  becoine 
the  source  of  fevers  and  malaria.  The  land  is  held  both  in  large  tracts 
of  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  in  minute  subdivisions  held  by  a  num- 
ber of  families  in  common.  It  is  sparsely  settled.  In  the  Oampagna 
there  averages  but  one  house  to  every  4  square  miles. 

Vines  and  olives  are  the  most  important  products,  but  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  cattle  and  horse-breeding,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
the  most  important  industry.  Corn  and  wheat  are  also  largely  pro- 
duced. But  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  not  compare  with  former 
times  when  olive  trees  and  vineyards  reached  down  to  the  shores  that 
are  now  uncultivated  and  uninhabitable.  The  silk  industry  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  small  extent.  Cheese  of  sheep,  goats,  and  buffaloes  is 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Wool  is  an  important  production;  in  fact, 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  in  the  province. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  given  up  to  pasturage,  not  only  of  sheep, 
but  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  not  so  fine  as  the 
Spanish  wool  but  it  is  whiter,  brighter,  and  contains  but  little  oil.  It 
is  a  combing  wool,  and  produces  cloths  of  excellent  quality  and  dura- 
bility. It  has,  however,  materially  declined  in  price,  and  is  said  to  be 
worth  not  more  than  half  its  former  price.  There  is  no  customs  duty 
on  raw  or  washed  wools. 

The  lack  of  capital  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  farmers.  Among  the 
mountains  money  is  so  scarce  that  trade  is  quite  generally  a  barter 
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trade.    Away  firom  the  line  of  railways,  trausportation  is  so  expensive 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods. 

The  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborers  are  very  low,  and  not  much 
more  than  $1  a  week  for  steady  employment,  and  from  10  cents  to  $1 
per  day  for  temporary  employment.  The  chief  articles  of  their  food  are 
corn,  vegetables,  and  cheese. 

The  reclamation  of  the  Agro  Romano  by  means  of  drainage  and  irri- 
gation is  a  most  important  undertaking.  In  the  Oampagna  there  are 
said  to  be  upwards  of  500,000  acres  of  uncultivable  land  that  was  once  the 
seat  of  flourishing  cities  and  covered  with  olive  groves  and  vineyards. 
Since  1878  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  gradual  reclamation  of 
aboat  125  square  miles  of  the  Gampagna  around  the  city  of  Bome.  In 
Umbria  the  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  surface  mountainous.  The 
inhabitants  are  generally  devoted  to  agriculture.  Their  morality,  man- 
ners, and  customs  are  good,  their  wages  small,  and  their  health  good. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  corn  and  cheap  wine.  They  generally  have 
bat  two  naeals,  one  at  9  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  night.  The 
popalaiioQ  is  among  the  best  in  Italy,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
namber  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  marches  probably  40  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  agriculturists.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
dimate  healthy.  Women  work,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  occupation  as  men — as  farmers,  as  assistants  to  masons,  or 
wherever  they  can  gain  a  livelihood.  The  peasants  are  frugal,  as  they 
must  needs  be  with  their  small  earnings,  which  are  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  few  cents  per  day.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 
One  mm  is  said  to  own  3,000  cattle  and  6,000  sheep.  But  the  tax  of  50 
cents  per  head  per  annum  on  sheep  must  bo  a  terrible  burden  to  the 
farmer.  Perhaps  30  per  cent,  6,860,000  acres,  of  the  cultivated  ground 
win  vines,  676,000  acres  in  wheat,  and  75,000  acres  in  beans.  The  oil 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  but  the  quantity  is  t^mall.  But  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  silk  industry. 

in  the  Abruzzi  the  staple  products  are  wino,  wool,  and  cheese.  Wool 
is  produced  in  large  quantities,  but,  as  elsewhere,  the  prices  are  ex- 
^niely  low.  The  sea-coast  is  fringed  with  extensive  marshes,  which 
extend  inland  on  an  average  for  20  miles.  The  people  are  mild,  labo- 
^ons,aQd  respectful,  but  are  somewhat  indifferent  to  their  natural 
'^ghts,  and.especially  to  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Bread 
is  the  chief  article  of  diet,  meat  being  almost  unknown.  The  houses  of 
the  peasants  are  small,  dark,  and  smoky.  The  people  dress  well,  and 
their  general  condition  is  good.  Though  largely  an  agricultural  country, 
there  is  not  enough  wheat  and  corn  raised  for  their  support. 

THE  OITY  OF -ROME. 

Popttkeio?!.— The  population  of  the  city  on  the  30th  of  June,  1889,  was 
estimated  to  be  404,489,  having  increased  during  the  year  ending  on 
thatday  13,261.    The  average  increase  in  population  since  Kome  became 
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the  capital  of  Italy  has  bfeu  about  10,000  annually.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
consequent  check  npon  extensive  building  operations,  this  rate  of 
increase  will  not  be  maintained  during  the  current  year.  The  increase 
of  population  from  E^ter,  1870,  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


BMtor  1870... 
December  31— 

1871 

2876 

1881 


Populatioii. 


226,022 

244,484 

272,560 
800,467 


December  31— 

18H4 

1885 

ia^8 

June  30, 1889.. 


Fopniatkm. 


334,649 
845,636 
401,044 
404,486 


Borne  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  September  20,  1870.  The  transfer 
of  the  Government  brought  with  it  many  thousands  of  employes  in  the 
various  departments.  Property  advanced  in  value  and  speculation  in 
real  estate  began.  Then  the  large  mercantile  houses  in  Italy  commenced 
to  establish  branch  houses  here.  The  confiscation  of  church  property 
was  extended  to  Rome  and  a  large  amount  of  it  sold  to  speculators  at 
very  low  prices.  With  the  moving  of  the  governmept,  the  influx  of 
people  and  of  capital,  great  improvements  were  begun  and  the  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  that  Rome  must  be  rebuilt  and  that  what  was  found  in 
brick  must  be  left  in  marble. 

The  rebuilding  of  Rome, — Plans  for  the  enlargement  and  improvements 
of  the  city  and  for  regulating  the  course  of  the  Tiber  were  made  by  a^ 
commission  appointed  by  the  government  from  a  large  number  sub — 
mitted  by  eminent  architects  and  engineers.  These  contemplated  im — 
proveraents,  which  were  to  be  completed  about  1920,  included  gov — 
ernnient  buildings  for  the  departments  of  justice,  war,  and  finance,  andJ 
for  Parliament,  new  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  heavy  walls  on  both  bankss 
to  prevent  inundations  and  for  widening,  straightening,  and  dredging  it.^ 
Hundreds  of  houses  were  to  be  demolished  so  that  magnificent  avenuess 
might  be  built  along  each  bank  of  the  river. 

By  the  tax  book  of  1783  the  Commune  of  Rome  embraced  the  Agro^ 
Romano,  commonly  called  the  Oampagna,  which  includes  the  city  proper-* 
and  its  suburbs.    Its  greatest  dimension   is  about  30  miles  and  the^ 
shortest  about  5  miles,  and  it  contains  an  area  of  511,346  acres.    The  ^ 
suburbs  embrace  an  area  around  the  city  varying  from  1 J  to  4J  miles  in  - 
width  and  have  an  area  of  20,266  acres,  and  are  cultivated  with  fruit  - 
trees  and  vineyards.    The  area  of  the  city  proper  December  31,  1881, 
was  14,674,500  square  meters  (about  3,625  acres),  and  December  31, 
1888, 15,711,500  square  meters  (about  3,883  acres.    January  1, 1882,  the 
area  covered  by  buildings,  including  courts  and  gardens  attached,  was 
3,403,150  square  meters  (about  841  acres).    March  31, 1888,  the  area  was 
4,718,115  square  meters  (about  1,164  acres),  or  with  the  suburbs  added, 
4,935,210  square  meters  (about  1,220  acres).    In  1881  there  was  occu- 
pied for  churches  and  mopuments  578,170  square  meters  and  in  1888 
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589,220.    In  1881  the  streets  and  squares  occupied  2,492,469  squaro 
meters  aud  in  1888  3,487,061. 

The  plan  before  referred  to,  called  the  "  piano  regohitore,''  contem- 
plated the  complete  building  transformation  of  Rome,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  covered  with  buildings,  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  new  streets,  and  the  sale 
of  the  remaining  lands  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  to  be  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  city.    In  accordance  with 
this  plan  the  city  purchased,  between  1881  and  1888,  houses  occupying 
an  area  of  181,875  square  meters,  or  nearly  12jJ  per  cent,  of  the  area 
built  apoQ  in  1881.    Of  this  amount  35,459  square  meters  were  sold  to 
be  built  upon,  136,177  were  used  for  streets  and  squares,  and  10,239  are 
on  hand  to  be  sold  for  building  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  contemplated  by  the  city  private 
specnlation  in  lands  and  bouses  began  soon  after  the  occupation  and 
went  on  iu  an  increasing  ratio  until  it  culminated  in  the  financial  and 
building  crisis  of  the  year  1889,  when  the  bubble  burst.    Between  1881 
and  1888, 1,508,790  square  meters  that  were  unoccupied  in  1881  were 
built  npoQ.    There  is  no  record  available  of  the  space  covered  by  new 
erections  between  1870  and  1882,  but  between  October,  1870,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1881,  licenses  to  inhabit  1,531  new  houses  and  600  that  had 
l^een  rebailt  were  issued  by  the  city.     From  January  1, 1882,  to  March 
^h  1888,  licenses  to  build  and  rebuild  1,276  houst^s  were  issued  and  per- 
mits to  inhabit  1,174  new  houses  and  193  that  had  been  rebuilt.    The 
^otal  number  of  permRs  to  occupy  such  houses  was  therefore  3,498,  not 
locluding^  of  course,  those  completed,  for  which  no  permits  had  been 
^«8aed  or  those  in  process  March  31, 1888,  or  those  that  have  been  begun 
^^  <^onipleted  since.    The  city  requires  a  thorough  inspection  of  dwell- 
'^^^  before  these  licenses  to  inhabit  are  issued,  both  in  regard  to  their 
^^ty  and  their  sanitary  condition,  especially  in  regard  to  the  dryness 
^Ue  walls,  which,  being  very  thick,  dry  slowly  iu  this  climate. 
^^^  these  houses  are  usually  five  aud  six  stories  in  height  and  have 
^  ^n  average  twenty-two  rooms  to  each  story,  it  can  be  seen  that  a 
^^ti  addition  to  the  building  accommodations  has  been  made. 
-*^5ind  near  the  railroad  station  increased  in  value  from  1.64  per 
^^^are  meter  to  $24,  $25,  and  even  $29,  according  to  the  location. 
-^^l*here  is  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  houses  built  up  to  1882,  but 
f^^Ui  January  1,  1882,  to  March  31,  1888,  it  is  estimated  that  the  new 
^tises  (including  public  constructions)  cost  $52,882,000,  not  including 
^^^  cost  of  the  land.   The  Government  and  commercial  buildings  erected 
^^ring  the  same  period  cost  $19,540,356. 

The  engineer,  Mr.  K.  Buti,  having  carefully  estimated  the  cost  of 
^ixtyseven  houses,  concluded  that  the  six-story  houses  cost  on  an  aver- 
age $78.41  per  square  meter,  and  the  five-story  houses  $62.19,  and  that 
fcr  every  100  lire  expended  65.30  were  for  the  walls,  24.56  for  the  roofs, 
P^vemoiits,  and  fixfires,  and  10.14  secondary  work  and  finishing.    They 
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are  as  a  rale  absolutely  fire-proof,  no  combastiblesubstaDce  being  nsec 
in  their  construction,  except  for  doors  and  for  window-sash  and  frames 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  addition  of  houses,  rents  advancec 
almost  in  the  proportion  that  the  houses  increased  in  numbers.  At  th< 
end  of  1887  there  had  been  loaned  on  these  buildings  and  the  landi 
occupied  by  them  by  various  institutions  $52,882,000,  to  which  mus 
be  added  $4,825,000,  for  which  there  was  additional  security,  of  whici 
about  one  third,  or  $1,608,000,  were  on  the  buildings,  making  a  total  o 
$54,490,000,  which  can  not  much  exceed  half  the  supposed  value  of  th< 
security. 

The  expenditures  by  the  city  itself  for  the  improvements  and  rebuild 
ing  between  1871  and  1880  are  not  available,  but  between  188  L  and  1881 
they  were  as  follows : 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


$774, 335. 21 

866,780.64 

3, 640. 05C.  92 

4,005,257.52 

3,953,743.33 


1888 

1887 

1888  (estimated) 

Total  in  eij;bt  years 


$S,220,21LO 
d.  057,505.0 
6,535,023.6 


31,067,013.2 


In  addition  the  National  Government  has  expended  on  the  worki 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber  to  the  end  of  188' 
$6,019,421.05. 

As  a  result  of  this  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  both  by  the  city  an< 
by  individuals,  and  hastened  by  the  financial  crisis  brought  about  a 
before  mentioned,  a  severe  local  crisis  has  occurred  during  the  presen 
year  in  Rome,  both  among  individuals  and  in  the  city  affairs.  Thi 
banks  having  loaned  so  largely  and  their  remaining  resources  haviuj 
been  impaired  by  the  financial  crisis  they  were  not  only  unable  to  con 
tinue  loaning  on  new  erections,  but  in  several  instances  were  compelled 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Government,  which,  to  prevent  a  general  financia 
panic,  was  granted. 

The  suspension  of  loans  caused  a  suspension  of  building  and  thou 
sands  of  workmen  were  thrown  out  of  work  duringthe  winter  of  1888-^8fi 
This  but  added  to  the  distress  prevailing.  The  workmen  being  unabl 
to  obtain  employment,  soon  became  desperate  and  brought  on  extensive 
bread  riots.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40,000  workmen,  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  building  operations 
and  that  30,000  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  work.  Relief  for  them  t 
a  great  extent  was  had  by  the  city  returning  large  numbers  to  thei 
homes  at  the  public  expense. 

Failures  occurred  on  a  large  scale  and  the  years  1888-'89  will  long  b 
remembered  in  Rome  as  years  of  disaster.  A  general  idea  of  the  ex 
tent  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  and  Rome  may  be  gathered  by  comparing 
the  failures  for  1885,  1886,  and  1887  with  those  for  18S8-'89: 
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Number  of 


Year. 

luly. 

Rome. 

)m 

1,123 
1,306 
1,603 
2,212 
2,032 

38 

\m 

76 

\m 

106 

1MB 

160 

vm 

- 

206 

Bat  the  tronbles  attending  the  bailding  crisis  did  not  cease  with  those 
▼bo  were  compelled  to  suspend  by  reason  of  being  unable  to  obtain 
loans  to  complete  their  building,  and  who  therefore  were  compelled  to 
at  onee  become  bankrupt.  Those  who,  by  means  of  loans  for  a  part  of 
the  valne  added  to  their  own  resources  had  been  able  to  complete  their 
boildiugs,  found  themselves  in  almost  as  bad  a  situation.  For  there 
having  been  more  houses  built  than  were  needed,  and  the  rents  de- 
manded being  such  as  would  prevent  any  accession  of  population  from 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  tibey  were  unable  to  rent  them.  All  their  re- 
Bources  were  locked  up  in  the  buildings  and  when  the  half-yearly  interest 
and  the  annual  installment  of  the  principal  became  due  they  were  unable 
to  meet  either,  with  the  natural  result  of  agitations,  borrowing  at 
asorions  rates,  proceedings  at  law«  and  also  a  depreciation  of  the  mort- 
gage bonds  which  are  too  well  known  to  have  been  employed  in  an  un- 
fortanate  business. 

A  serious  question  for  Rome  now  is  how  to  meet  these  diflftculties.  If 
the  banks  foreclose  so  great  a  number  of  mortgages  there  can  be  no 
p,nrcha€ers  but  themselves,  and  if  they  buy  such  vast  properties  many 
of  them  must  become  landlords  rather  than  bankers.  The  ruin  of  so 
great  a  number  of  citizens  would  cause  still  further  depression  and  ren- 
der an  adequate  income  from  the  houses  impossible  for  the  present. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  banks  give  an  extension  of  ten  years  on 
the  payment  of  the  installments  on  account  of  the  principal  to  those 
who  are  not  hopelessly  bankrupt.  Thus  the  landlord  can  reduce  rents 
to  such  prices  as  will  attract  people  here  to  occupy  their  houses,  and 
the  city  will  continue  to  increase  in  population,  thus  permitting  before 
^ODgan  increase  in  rents.  Also,  while  the  banks  can  not  during  this 
period  receive  any  part  of  the  loans,  they  can  soon  begin  to  receive 
their  interest  with  the  certainty  that  their  security  is  yearly  increasing 
in  Talue. 

Public  health. — The  health  of  Home  has  remained  good  during  the 
jear.  The  system  of  sewerage  that  ha«  been  perfected  since  it  became 
the  capital  of  Italy,  an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water,  and  the 
peat  care  to  keep  every  part  of  the  city  perfectly  clean,  has  changed 
l^frorn  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  in  Europe  to  one  of  the  health- 
^t«  For  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  the  city, 
^kesnburbs,  and  the  campagna  were  kept  somewhat  dilferent  from  the 
tatter  half,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  city  and  suburbs  can  not  be 
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exactly  given  for  greater  periods  thaa  six  months,  but  the  difference  on 
that  account  will  be  found  to  be  but  a  very  small  percentage.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  each  quarter  and 
the  ratio  per  l^OOO  inhabitants  in  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  Gam- 
pagna : 


Desoriptlon. 


Deaths  tn  oommnne 

Deaths  of  non-reaidwits 

Deaths  in  the  city 

Deaths  in  sohurbs  and  Campagna  «... 

Deaths  in  city  and  saburbs 

Deaths  In  Canipagna 

Population  of  commnne 

Population  of  suburbs  and  Campagna.^ 

Population  of  Campagna ^ 

Population  of  city 

Population  of  city  and  suburbs 


First 
quaoter, 

Jnlyl 
to  Seiw 
tember 
29,1888. 


2,866 
402 

2,069 
297 


891. 1F8 
38,609 


852,579 


Second 
quarter, 
Septem- 
ber 30  to 
Decem- 
ber 29. 
1888. 


2,594 
505 

2,297 
297 


393,496 
39,644 


353.953 


Third 

Suarter. 
Decem- 
ber 30, 
1888,  to 
March  30, 
1889. 


8,045 
641 


2,878 

167 

401,044 


27,989 
'973,155 


Fourth 
quarter, 
Manh  31 
to  June 
29,2889. 


2,276 
431 


2,180 

90 

404,449 


20,372 
'375,077 


For  year. 


10,281 
1,879 
4,366 

694 
5.058 

863 


Ratio  for 

year  per 

l,000fai'- 

habitanta. 


25.86 
4.72 
24.72 
30.16 
27.04 

ia6» 


The  chief  causes  of  death  in  each  qnarter  and  for  the  year  have  heen 
as  follows : 


DiseasSb 


Measles 

Fever,  typhoid , 

Fever,  malarial 

Diphtheria 

Syphilis 

Apoplexy 

Eolamps;^ 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

Enteritis 

Mesenteric  consumption  .... 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

quarter. 

qnarter. 

quarter. 

quarter. 

32 

35 

76 

62 

43 

68 

28 

28 

64 

62 

32 

45 

81 

83 

67 

69 

52 

76 

84 

62 

108 

115 

180 

120 

121 

110 

163 

94 

70 

141 

283 

101 

113 

175 

'    364 

203 

172 

195 

201 

206 

104 

161 

188 

139 

332 

174 

118 

117 

71 

43 

31 

60 

205 
157 
203 

^ 
523 
488 

605 
856 
774 
582 

741 
19* 


The  births  have  been  as  follows  in  the  commnne : 


Total 

Legitimate . 
Illegitimate 


First 
qnarter. 

Second 
qnarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

3,012 

2.446 

666 

8,114 

2,457 

657 

3,495 

2,768 

737 

2,982 

2,317 

615 

18,553 
9,978 
2,675 


The  streets  of  Rome  are  well  provided  with  sewers.  At  the  end  of 
1870  there  were  46,169  yards  of  sewers,  not  counting  the  Trastevere 
division  or  part  of  the  Eegola.  From  that  date  to  1883  many  old  sewers 
were  put  in  order  and  3,869  yards  of  new  built  in  the  Castro  Pretoris, 
the  Bsquiline  and  Celean  quarters.  The  quarters  constructed  since  1883 
will  be  furnished  with  59,832  yards,  of  which  32,800  were  constructed 
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at  the  beginning  of  1838.  In  addition,  2,964  yards  in  the  old  city  have 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  leaving  8,290  yards  to  bo  coustruetod  there. 
The  sewers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  of  the  following 

dimeosioDs: 

Feet    Feet. 

Finit-daae - 8. 20  by  6. 56 

Secoud-class 5.91  by  3.92 

Tbird-class 2. 95  by  2. 00 

The  streets  are  kept  neat  and  clean.  They  are  swept  often  and  the 
sweepings  and  garbage  promptly  removed.  The  expense  of  keeping 
the  streets  clean  in  1880  (the  last  year  for  which  the  reports  are  printed) 
were  $126,764.72,  or  about  5  cents  per  square  yar4. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  Four  aqueducts  have  a  capacity  of 
232,400  cubic  meters,  or  upwards  of  51,000,000  gallons.  The  water  is 
pare  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  supply  of  any  city. 

City  taxes. — ^The  taxes  collected  in  Eome  are  very  heavy,  as  may  be 
s^n  by  the  following  table  (customs  duties  not  included)  for  the  last 
twelve  months  for  which  the  reports  are  printed : 

For  1887  (twelve  montbs)  : 

The  octroi  or  tax  on  eatables  and  drinkables (2,428,905.00 

Salt,  tobacco,  lotteries,  and  manafactnres 2, 627, 48 L.  53 

For  1887-'d8  (twelve  months) : 

Tftxes on  bnsiness,  successions,  etc 4,379,674,94 

For  1888  (twelve  mouths)  : 

Landa .' 394,439.43 

Baildings 1,817,254.66 

Incomea 2,626,317.37 

Total 14,274,072.91 

Canal  to  the  sea, — A  project  is  on  foot  to  connect  Rome  with  the  sea 
by  meaDs  of  a  ship-canal  and  thus  make  it  a  seaport.  The  plans  con- 
template a  canal  to  start  from  St.  Paul's,  outside  the  walls,  and  to  terminate 
at  the  sea  about  3^  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  It  will  be  built 
perfectly  straight  and  about  12J  miles  long.  That  part  nearest  the  sea 
will  constitute  an  outer  port  about  1,300  feet  in  breadth,  and  will  be 
formed  by  two  jetties,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  which  will  be  a  light- 
house visible  17  miles  at  sea.  The  depth  of  this  harbor  will  be  about 
36  feet  The  port  proper  will  be  about  4,600  feet  long  by  about  2,000 
feet  wide,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  about  33  feet. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $19,300,000.  No  aid  is  to  be  asked 
from  the  Government  until  the  canal  is  completed,  when  it  is  to  take 
possession  at  cost  upon  the  payment  of  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  1 
per  cent,  amortization  during  forty  years.  It  will  then  become  state 
property. 

t'oodand  labor  prices. — The  condition  of  those  workmen  who  have  in 
Any  manner  been  dependent  on  building  operations  in  Rome  during  the 
year  has  been  deplorable,  and  of  those  otherwise  employed  it  has  been 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  times  of  financial  depression. 
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The  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  vary  in  Rome  very  mnch  at  differ 
seasons  of  the  year.  Dealers  take  advantage  of  a  slight  increase  in 
wholesale  price  to  add  a  disproportionate  amoant  to  the  retail  pric( 
to  advance  the  latter  on  the  appearance  of  a  slight  increase  in  the 
mand  to  what  woald  seem  to  ns  extortionate  prices.  As  there  are 
suf&cient  or  organized  means  of  competition  by  drawing  supplies  fi 
other  quarters  there  seems  to  be  no  redress  except  to  patiently  m 
nntil  a  decreased  demand  shall,  if  ever,  force  prices  to  their  nori 
standard. 

The  following  table  wiil  show  the  average  retail  prices  of  provisi 
at  this  date  in  Eome,^the  terms  first,  second,  and  third  qaality  of  me 
having  reference  to  the  varions  cuts  in  the  same  animal : 

Beef: 


First  anftlity 

la  quality <lo. 


.perkilopnm. 

Seconr 

Third  quiUity' do. 

Veal: 

First  quality per  kilogram., 

Second  qaality do 

Third  qaality do.... 

Lamb: 

First  qaality per  kilofrram.. 

Second  qaality do 

Third  quality do.... 

Ham: 

First  quality , . .  .per  kilop'am . . 

Second  qaality,  shoulUerd do 

Batter do.... 

Suipir: 

Loaf. per  kilogram.... 

Granolated do.... 


.84} 
.3l| 

.86| 

.60 

.40i 

.iO| 
.341 
.29 

.96| 
.861 
.63/c 

•34| 
.3l|    . 


Tea,  green  or  black per  kilogram. 

Coffee,  Java,  first  qaality do 

Wheat  floar do.... 

Com«meal do.... 

Bread: 

Extra  qaality per  kilogram.. 

Usaal  quality do.... 

Cheaper  qoMity do.... 

Maccaronl: 

First  a aallty per  kilogram . . 

Second  qaality do.... 

Olive  oil : 

First  qoalitv per  liter. . 

Second  qaality do... 

Ki^rosene do 

Potatoes per  kilogram . 

Coke per  ton. 


.a 


..    .7|U 


U 


Wages  do  not  vary  much  from  one  year  to  another  and  are  aboal 
follows : 


Stone  masons per  day..  $0.54  to  $0.68 

Carpenters do....      .56  .78 

Blacksmiths do 55  .68 

Day  laborers do 2tt 

Stone  and  marble  cntters . .  do 70  .60 

Statuary  (iu^the  rough)  cutters, 

per  week 5.79  7.72 


Statnary  (finishers),  oatter8,'per 

week $12.00  toll 

Clerks  in  stores,  males,  per  month . .      8. 00      J 

Chambermaids do 1.03 

Cooks  (males)  do....      0.65 

Cooks  (females) do 9.88 


Trade  with  t?^  United  States, — Trade  between  Bome  and  the  Uni 
States  has  felt  the  varions  crises  through  which  the  city  has  pass 
and  was  materially  less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  exports 
the  United  States,  as  declared  in  the  consular  invoices,  amounted 
$209,534.49,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  cheese,  raw  silk,  paintings,  sU 
ary,  and  plaster  casts.  For  the  previous  year  the  exports  amouutec 
$259,576.80,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  $206,876.17.  Tl 
figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  trade  with 
United  States,  for  the  purchase  by  travelers  in  small  amounts  of  f 
cles  that  pass  immediately  into  use  or  for  which  no  consular  invoi( 
required  by  law  must  be  very  large.  It  is  estimated  that  the  nun 
of  our  citizens  visiting  Rome  annually  is  about  ten  to  thirteen  thoass 
and  it  would  be  certainly  a  moderate  estimate  that  their  purchase 
retail  would  equal  the  declared  shipments. 

No  complete  record  of  our  citizens  residing  in  Bome  has  been  kep 
this  ofl&ce,  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  such  a  list%  Prom 
returns  received  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  is  about  three  ] 
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OIVITA  VECCHIA. 

General  industrial  condition. — Civita  Vecchia  has  about  850  square 

kibmeters  of  laud,  with  a  population  estimattKl  at  about  two  huudred 

•uid  eighty-three  inhabitants  for  every  square  kilometer.     Eut  a  small 

part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  held  in 

\arge  blocks  or  farms  by  a  few  very  rich  land-owners,  who  find  it  more 

profitable  to  devote  the  land  to  pastures  and  forests.    Consequently 

^e  principal  productions  are  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  wool,  timber,  and  to 

a  limited  extent  wheat.    The  reduction  in  recent  years  in  the  price  of 

iheat  and  corn,  caused  by  the  competition  of  other  countries,  and 

especially  of  the  United  States,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the  reason  for 

this  limited  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Emigration. — This  district  being  thinly  peopled  requires  additional 
belp  for  its  agricultural  works,  which  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
soatliof  Italy.    There  is  consequently  no  emigration. 

Ieal^.~During  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  first  month  of 
autamn  the  country  parts  of  this  district  are  quite  unhealthy,  which  is 
eotirehr  doe  to  the  lack  of  cultivation,  and  ague  and  fevef  prevail. 
Tlie  large  boroughs  in  the  mountains,  however,  and  this  city  are  per- 
fectly healthy  in  every  season.  The  latter  is  not  subject  to  contagious 
<ii8ea8es,  as  it  occupies  a  very  favorable  location  and  is  contiuually 
8wept  by  strong  breezes. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  this  port  consists  chiefly  of  large  quan- 
tities of  coal  and  pig-iron  in  transit  for  the  interior.  The  commerce 
with  France  has  been  materially  injured  by  the  rupture  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty. 

WorHn^men. — Workingmen  are  well  paid  in  this  district,  receiviug  on 

tbe  average  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day  for  loading  and  unloading 

vessels,  and  in  the  interior  from  30  to  40  cents.    There  is  an  iron  manu- 

fectory  in  Cometo  Tarquinia  employing  about  sixty  to  seventy  hands, 

and  an  alum  factory  here  with  about  fifty.    The  workmen  in  these 

establishments  get  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.    In  the  city  the  food  is 

generally  good,  and  meat  and  wine  are  regularly  used.    In  the  interior 

meat  is  seldom  used,  bnt  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  wheaten  bread, 

pork,  vegetables,  and  dry  fish.    Women  are  not  employed  in  heavy 

work  in  the  city,  but  in  the  small  towns  and  boroughs  they  help  the 

men  in  farming  and  gardening. 

Foodprices. 

Eggs per* dozen..  $0.08  to $0.10 

Meat per  kilogram . .       .30  .32 

Fish do 20  .30 

Vegetables do 12         .14 

Wine perliter-.       .08  .10 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  5  lire  (96^  cents)  per  quintal. 
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Seines  and  mining^-^The  mines  are  limited  to  alnminite  mineral  an 
kaoline.  About  one  hundred  and  ten  workmen  are  employed,  and  n 
ceive  as  wagos  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  of  nine  hours  in  the  winti 
and  ten  in  the  summer.  There  are  about  8,000  tons  of  alnminite  year! 
extracted.  There  are  no  complaints  of  food  or  lodgings,  and  good  healt 
prevails  among  the  workmen. 

Civita  Yecchia  possesses  a  technical  school,  in  .which  the  pupils  ai 
taught  free  of  charge  the  same  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  same  clai 
*of  schools  in  Some. 

ANCONA. 

Labor. — In  Ancona  the  wages  average  from  40  to  60  cents  per  d£ 
for  tailors,  40  to  50  cents  per  day  for  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  whit 
smiths,  60  cents  for  coopers,  30  to  60  cents  for  bricklayers,  blacksmith 
and  carpenters.  The  average  wages  earned  by  women  who  work  ; 
the  tailoring  trade  at  home  ai«  16  cents  per  day,  and  by  girls  8  cenl 
The  hours  of  labor  are  twelve  in  summer  and  ten  in  winter.  Strik< 
are  seldom  or  ever  thought  of.  The  diet  is  most  simple,  consistii 
chiefly  of  bread,  polenta,  and  vegetables,  which  are  abundant ;  meat 
seldom  used. 

Living, — Meat  varies  in  price  from  13  to  30  cents  per  pound,  meal « 
cents  per  pound,  macaroni  4  to  8  cents  per  pound,  eggs  from  12  to  J 
cents  per  dozen.  Prices  are  generally  steady,  but  vegetables  vary  < 
course  with  the  season. 

Schools, — There  are  two  technical  schools,  a  gymnasium,  and  sever 
elementary  schools,  all  free,  except  an  entrance  tax  at  the  technical  as 
the  gymnasium.  At  Fabriano,  in  this  province,  there  is  an  agricultur 
school. 

Miscellaneous, — The  climate  is  excellent  and  there  are  no  prevailix 
diseases.  It  is  warm  in  summer  during  the  morning,  but  cool  bree^ 
from  the  sea  sweep  in  before  evening.  In  winter  it  is  quite  cold,  esp 
dally  when  the  wind  is  from  the  northeast.  There  is  little  if  any  ecr 
gration  from  Ancona,  but  occasionally  a  few  peasants  may  go  to  Sort' 
America.  There  are  no  citizens  of  the  Uniteil  States  residing  here,  ai 
there  are  seldom  any  tourists  except  those  who  occasionally  stop  for 
night  on  their  way  through  the  city.  The  importit  consist  chiefly 
manufactures,  coal,  iron,  coke,  and  general  goods.  There  is  very  lit^ 
exportation.  There  is  a  sugar  refinery  which  imports  largely  of  r^ 
sugar.  The  railway  imports  about  70,000  tons  of  coal  annually  fro 
Great  Britain.  There  is  good  railway  communication  with  all  pari 
and  monthly  and  fortnightly  lines  of  steamships,  and  direct  commas 
nation  with  Egypt.    The  population  of  Ancona  is  about  40,000. 

OAOLIABI. 

Gagliari,  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  the  seat  of  a  consular  agency' 
the  United  States  attached  to  the  consular  district  of  Kome.    V^ 
island  has  a  population  of  080,000,  and  an  area  of  upwards  of  6,000,C^ 
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acreB«   much  of  which  is  monntaiiioast  stotty,  and  otherwise  an  pro- 
ductive.    Vines,  olives^  corn,  vegetables,  and  frait  trees  floarlsh  in  all 
parts.     The  cHmate  is  favorable,  and  were  the  farmers  possessed  of 
abttndant  capital,  the  crops  of  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  fraits  could 
be  largely  increased.    There  has  been  considerable  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  but  many  generations  will  doubtless  pass 
away  before  the  island  can  attain  to  the  prosperity  of  aucleut  times, 
when  its  population  was  fully  2,000,000.    It  has  no  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

Workmen  receive  according  to  the  work  from  26  to  60  cents  per  day, 
and  women  from  15  to  20  cents.    Meat  is  seldom  used  by  the  laboring 
classes.    In  winter  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  and  in  summer 
eleven  hours.    The  people  dress  largely  in  home- spun  woolens  utade 
from  pure  lamb's- wool  and  of  a  quality  surpassing  the  product  of  facto- 
ries.   Women  find  occupation  in  their  homes  in  producing  these  wool- 
ens for  their  own  dresses  as  well  as  for  the  clothes  of  the  male  members 
of  the  household.    The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  is  generally 
good.    Strikes  are  unknown  and  workingmen  are  as  a  rule  contented 
with  their  lot.    Their  houses  are  generally  of  clay  or  rough  stones,  and 
have  a  yard  in  front.    The  tenement  houses  are  not  in  good  condition. 
The  diet  is  healthy  and  good.    Meat  used  by  workingmen  costs  from 
7^  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  flour  meal,  7jt  cents ;  macaroni,  6  cents. 
Vegetables  are  abundant  and  cheap.    Eggs  are  usually  12  cents  per 
dozen.    There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.    The  condition 
of  agriculture  is  generally  very  poor.    The  prevailing  diseases  are  the 
marsh  fevers.    The  healthiest  months  are  from  October  to  June,  the 
balance  of  the  year  should  be  avoided  by  tourists.    There  is  practi- 
cally no  direct  trade  with  the  United  States. 

PIEDMONT. 

Turin. — ^In  common  with  the  rest  of  Italy  this  city  is  passing  through 
a  sharp  financial  crisis.  For  some  five  or  six  years  past  quite  an  ex- 
tensive speculative  movement  has  prevailed.  Whole  quarters  of  Turin 
have  been  demolished,  new  streets  laid  out,  and  costly  buildings  erected. 
These  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  excess  of  the  public  demand, 
and  as  the  rents  asked  for  the  new  houses  are  higher  than  can  be  paid 
they  remain  for  the  most  part  unoccupied  and  yielding  no  return.  The 
banks  have  advanced  heavy  loans  for  these  works,  taking  mortgages 
on  the  constructions  as  their  security,  so  that  they  now  find  not  only 
their  reserve  capital  but  also  their  client's  deposits  locked  up  in  non- 
paying  real  estate  investments,  with  no  immediate  probability  of  a  re- 
lease. A  sense  of  alarm  has  spread,  and  lately  a  run  took  place  on  one 
of  the  most  important  banks  of  this  city,  the  Banque  d'Escompte.  After 
a  three-days  siege  the  bank  had  to  suspend  payment,  and  in  the  panic 
that  ensued  several  commercial  houses  went  under,  and  for  a  time  the 
disaster  threatened  to  become  general.    The  Government,  however, 
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interfered  in  fisivor  of  the  Banqne  d'Escompte,  so  that  this  institation, 
having  been  aided  by  the  powerful  bank  of  Naples,  has  now  resumed 
payments  to  depositors,  but  its  stock  has  depredated  considerably, 
and  its  bondholders,  for  the  most  part  persons  of  limited  means,  are 
considerably  distressed,  for  they  will  in  all  probability  receive  no  divi- 
dends for  two  or  three  years,  even  if  then. 

Crops, — The  accoants  from  the  agricultural  regions  are  most  discour- 
aging. In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  ha\iug  persisted  all  through  the 
spring  months  and  well  into  the  middle  of  July,  the  returns  of  cropa 
are  below  the  lowest  average.  The  pernospera  has  played  havoc  wilVi 
the  vines  throughout  Piedmont,  so  that  the  grapes  have  completely 
failed,  with  the  result  of  little  or  no  wine  this  year.  In  the  hills  t)m.t 
farmers,  not  having  been  able  to  gather  fodder  for  their  stock  durin  f 
the  coming  winter,  have  been  forced  to  sell  their  cattle  for  whatev^i 
they  could  get,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  advanced  Ic 
cost. 

Labor.— \x\  Turin  the  condition  of  the  artisans  and  workmen  is  rather 
favorable  than  otherwise.  Their  habits  are  extremely  sober,  and,  as  » 
rule,  they  are  very  industrious  and  economical.  Trades  requiring  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  such  as  butchers,  brass-founders,  tailors,  etc.,  are 
paidavernge  monthly  wages,  respectively  of  200,  90,  and  70  francs. 
Common  workmen,  however,  have  a  hard  time  to  keep  body  and  seal 
together  for  themselves  and  families,  as  their  wages  average  only  a 
franc  and  a  half  (30  cents)  per  day.  In  factories  and  machine  shops 
the  engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  responsible  employes  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  services,  but  salaries  for  the  highest  class  of 
technical  skill  rarely  exceed  4,000  or  5,000  francs  per  year.  Clerks  earn 
from  1,200  to  1,800  francs  per  year,  and  this  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Women  are  employed  in  the  silk  factories  and  arsenal 
work-shops,  and  are  paid  from  60  centimes  (12  cents)  to  1  franc 40  cent- 
imes (28  cents)  per  day. 

Living, — The  mode  of  living  among  the  working  classes  of  Piedmont 
is  extremely  poor.  Meat  is  but  little  used,  and  the  general  staple  is 
polenta  (corn-meal  mush),  vegetable  soup  made  with  a  little  oil  or  pork, 
and  coarse  bread.  Wine  is  consumed  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  agricult- 
ural regions  it  has  come  of  late  years  to  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  lux- 
ury, owing  to  its  high  price.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  food 
of  the  laboring  classes  is  poor  in  quality  and  often  stinted  in  quantity. 
The  Piedmoutese  workmen  are  extraordinarily  robust  and  healthy  in 
appearance,  and  seem  to  be  content  with  their  lot  in  life. 
-  LodfjiiKjs. — In  this  respect  the  Piedmontese  workman  is  comparatively 
well  oli*.  Families  generally  live  in  two  or,  at  the  utmost,  three  rooms.' 
Their  quarters  are  located  in  the  garret-floors  of  the  houses  so  that  at 
least  they  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air.  Prom  pergonal  observation  the 
vice-consul  reports  that  he  has  not  come  across  any  overcrowding  of 
tenants  in  these  lodgings.    There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  it  is 
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firody  used,  for  the  Piedmontese,  like  the  Swiss,  art)  cleanly  in  their 
babits. 

Strikes. — Strikes  in  Piedmont  are  very  rare  and  insignificant.  There 
bave  been  only  two  or  three  partial  attempts  at  a  strike  for  the  past 
four  years,  snch  differences  as  existed  having  always  been  settled  within 
twenty-foar  hours.  Theday's  labor  rangesfrom  twelve  to  fourteen  hours, 
but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  contractors  or  builders  attempt  to 
lengthen  these  hours  without  extra  pay  trouble  is  pretty  sure  to  ensue. 
These  differences,  however,  between  workmen  and  employers  are  gener- 
ally adjusted,  either  by  arbitration  or  by  mutual  concessions,  so  Uiat 
serioas  consequences  are  always  avoided. 

Emigration. — There  is  a  steady  flow  of  emigration  from  Piedmont, 
principally  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic.  The  emigrants  are  for  the  most 
part  agricultural  laborers  and  small  farmers,  who,  discouraged  by  the 
hopelessness  of  their  position  at  home,  try  to  better  themselves  by  start- 
ing in  search  of  employment  or  land  to  cultivate  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  is  confined  to  mere  individual  cases,  and  is  very  insignificant. 

Sanitary  condition  of  Turin, — Epidemics  of  any  sort  are  unknown  in 
thig  consular  district,  and  Turin  is  perfectly  healthy  all  the  year  around. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  sewerage  is  good,  and  the 
streets  are  maintained  in  a  most  admirable  condition  of  cleanliness. 
The  city  is  located  on  a  plain  over  which  the  winds  from  the  Alps  sweep, 
continuQusly  renewing  and  maintaining  thepurity  of  the  air.  The  win- 
ter is  severe,  but  not  unduly  so,  and  the  public  health  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  satisfactory. 

Americans  in  Turin, — There  is  quite  a  steady  stream  of  tourists  pass- 
ing through  Turin  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  but  there  are  no 
i^ident  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  climate  is  too  cold  for  our 
P^ple,  and  the  city  itself  possesses  no  attractions  sufBlciently  great  in 
the  way  of  antiquities  or  art  to  induce  travelers  to  remain.  Most 
travelers  go  south,  either  to  Florence,  Kome,  or  Naples,  for  the  winter. 

FLOBBNOE. 

Wages, — In  Florence  the  wages  of  workers  in  marble  average  about 
*8  follows :  '*  Stozzatori  "  who  shape  the  marble  block  receive  from  3 
to  6  lire  (60  cents  to  $1.20)  and  working  or  finishing  sculptors  irom  4 
to  12  lire  (80  cents  to  $2.40)  per  day,  according  to  proficiency.  Work- 
s's in  alabaster  receive  from  3  to  6  lire  (60  cents  to  $1.20)  and  workers 
in  Verde  di  Prato  and  ordinary  stonecutters  from  2  to  3  lire  (40  to  60 
•cnte)  per  day.  The  number  employed  in  this  kind  of  work  amounts  to 
about  2,300.    Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work. 

Wood  carvers,  cabinet  makers,  carpenters,  and  gilders  receive  from  3 
to  10  lire  per  day,  according  to  the  value  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 
Wood  carvers,  however,  generally  work  by  the  piece.  Carriage  mak- 
^  receive  from  3  to  8  lire  per  day.    Of  the  former  there  are  about 
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2,100  males  and  750  females  employed  (the  females  as  polishers)  and  of 
the  latter  about  870  men.  The  native  woods  used  by  carvers  and 
cabinet  workers  are  ''guiggoto''  {Zizyphus  vulgaris)  for  fine  work, 
walnut,  pear,  alder,  poplar,  maple,  Cyprus,  and  fir,  for  ordinary  work. 
The  foreign  wooiis  used  are  ebony,  rose- wood,  and  mahogany. 

The  wages  of  workers  in  porcelain  and  mtgolica  ware  average  about 
3  to  4  lire  per  day,  but  for  extra  fine  work  in  china  the  wages  are  much 
higher.  Of  these  the  Oinori  factory  alone  employes  about  1,230  hands, 
950  males  and  280  females.  Thero  are  a  large  number  of  establishments 
for  the  making  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthern  ware  in  this  province,  the 
wages  averaging  from  3  to  4  lire  per  day  to  molders,  and  1^  to  2  lire  foe 
helpers. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  flasks  for  wine  and  oil  is  a  specialty,  in  this 
province,  the  number  made  being  very  large.  A  good  workman  can 
turn  out  from  700  to  800  in  a  day  and  receives,  by  piece-work,  from  8C 
centimes  to  1  lire  for  each  hundred  pieces.  The  covering  with  straw  oz 
rushes  is  done  by  women,  for  which  they  receive  1  lire  for  each  10* 
flasks. 

The  wages  paid  for  other  manufactures  of  glass  average  to  glas« 
blowers  from  6  to  12  lire,  to  cutters  3  to  5,  to  mechanics  3jt  to  4^  to  laboE^ 
ers  1^  to  4,  and  to  boys  70  centimes  (14  cents)  to  1  lire  30  centimes  (2fl 
cents).    The  glass-blowers  are  generally  French,  Belgian,  and  German 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  wages  workmen  ir 
mosaics  and  jewelry,  or  of  silversmiths  and  gold-beaters,  as  the  workic 
mostly  piece-work  and  done  at  home. 

Ten  h^urs  are  usually  considered  a  day's  work,  except  that  in  mid 
summer  twelve  hours  are  demanded  in  some  branches. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  locality 
for  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  during  that 
period  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  working 
classes.  Besides  the  work  of  women  alluded  to  above,  in  which  theii 
labor  is  paid  at  about  one-half  that  of  men,  their  home  industry  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  straw- plaiting,  spinning  and  carding  wool,  dressing 
flax,  and  weaving  home-made  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  the  looms 
being  very  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome. 

Strikes  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  workmen  appear  to  be  fairly 
contented,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet,  in  consequence  of  low  wages  and  the  increased  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  applies  especially  to  the  lower  class  of 
laborers.  All,  however,  are  bread-winners,  even  the  small  children,  and 
they  manage  somehow  to  subsist.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  amount 
of  labor  performed  by  each  corresponds  with  the  amount  performed  by 
workers  in  similar  branches  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  work  is  not 
only  much  slower  by  the  day,  but  the  numerous  f&te  days  and  religious 
holidays  materially  interfere  with  continuous  labor.  Moreover  the  tools 
and  machinery  employed  are  much  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  Amer- 
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ioaa  workman.  Hence  the  resnlts  are  much  inferior  in  finish  and  beauty 
to  OUT  own  manufactures.  Labor-saving  machinery  has  not  been  as 
folly  utilized  as  with  us.  Over-population  rather  than  over-production 
tends  to  depress  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  for  labor. 

Food  prices. — The  following  statement  shows  the  market  value  of  eat- 
ables and  necessaries  in  Florence : 

[P«r  kflogram  (2. 2046  pounds).] 
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The  city  duty  is  included  in  retail  prices. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  macaroni,  as  known  in  commerce,  in 
consequence  of  its  high  price  is  seldom  used  by  the  working  classes  in 
central  and  northern  Italy.  There  is  an  article  called  paste,  composed 
of  inferior  wheat  Hour  mixed  with  flour  of  chestnuts,  which  is  cheaper 
and  very  generaUy  used  as-  food.  Beans  are  also  one  of  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  daily  consumption,  and  also  vegetables  according  to  the  season. 
Inferior  cuts  of  fresh  meat  are  occasionally  bought  by  the  better  class 
of  workmen  for  Sundays  or  f§te  days,  but  on  account  of  its  cost  the 
poorer  classes  seldom  use  it.  When  meat  is  used  at  all  it  is  generally 
cured  or  salted,  the  fatter  the  better,  and  the  refuse  hocks,  bones,  and 
finds  from  the  butchers'  or  grocers'  counters  are  all  consumed.  A  small 
variety  of  Indian  corn  is  raised  very  extensively  in  this  province,  the 
lueal  being  used  for  mskking  polenta,  which  may  almost  be  considered 
tl»^  national  dish  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It  is  cheap  and  very  nourish- 
ing. Prom  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  comparing 
prices  of  provisions  with  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and 
<»n8idering  the  wages  received  here,  the  greatest  economy  is  absolutely 
Jiecessary  in  households.    Nothing  is  wasted. 

Sanitary  conditions. — In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Florence 
^ere  i»  little  cause  of  complaint.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water 
for  all  purposes,  the  streets  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  authorities  are 
earnest  and  untiring  in  their  eflfbrts  in  executing  the  laws  and  orders 
wgarding  sanitary  matters.  In  the  better  residence  portions  of  the 
city  they  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  few,  if  any,  complaints  are 
^card,  but  in  many  of  the  quarters  occupied  exclusively  by  the  poorer 
classes  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  regard.  The  houses 
^apiftd  by  this  class  are  crowded  with  inmates,  badly  ventilated,  and 
^  Diauy  cases  filthy  in  the  extreme,    Eflfbrts  are  being  made,  with  some 
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show  of  success,  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  compelling  the  owi 
ers  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  regulations. 

Technical  schools, — There  are  four  technical  schools  in  Florence,  hav 
ingon  an  average  six  hundred  and  ninety  pupils,  and  nine  professors  fo 
each  school.  The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years  and  the  branche 
taught  include  Italian,  French,'  history,  geography,  arithmetic^  dra^ 
^^Sy  gymnastics,  national  sciences,  and  book-keeping.  These  school 
are  free,  and  the  expense  annually  amounts  to  17,440  Italian  lire,  o 
$3,488,  one-half  being  paid  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  one-half  b; 
thejnunicipality  of  Florence. 

Fiiblic  health. — The  table  which  follows  this  subject  will  show  th 
number  of  deaths  arising  from  diseases  to  which  foreigners  are  mos 
liable  in  this  climate,  during  the  winter  season  of  1887~'88.  Our  consu 
at  Florence,  Isaac  E.  Diller,  esq.,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  ad 
vised  the  Department  that  from  personal  observation  he  was  convinces 
that  the  climate  of  Florence  was  not  suitable  during  the  winter  seasoi 
for  persons  suffering  from  affections  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  on  accoun 
of  the  cold  and  penetrating  winds  which  sweep  down  the  valley  of  thi 
Arno  after  the  mountains  become  covered  with  snow. 

From  reports  recently  received,  it  appears  that  the  death  rate  has  ma 
terially  decreased  within  the  period  from  July  1, 1888,to  Juue30, 1889,  aj 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  being  at  least  3  per  cent 
The  cause  of  this  apparently  high  death  rate  is  the  large  number  o 
deaths  of  infants  and  3^oung  children,  arising  from  inanition  in  the  ab 
sence  of  nourishing  food  for  parents  and  children.  Outside  of  thU 
cause  the  general  health  of  the  city  is  good. 

Statement  shotving  the  prevailing  diaeaee^  during  the  winter  season  of  1887-'88. 
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Population 176, 8(^ 

Number  of  deaths 4,93 

Dentil  rate 28.* 

Atnericans  in  Florence. — The  number  of  families  registered  in  thu 
consulate  as  permanent  residents  of  the  city  is  one  hundred  and  three 
representing  about  five  hundred  souls,  the  great  majority  of  whom  an 
not  engaged  in  business.  Of  these  twelve  are  owners  ot  real  estate,  th( 
aggregate  value  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  2,750,000  lire  or  abou 
$550,000.     The  number  of  transient  visitors  fr^»5i  t^ie  United  State; 
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averages  considerably  more  than  eight  thousand  annually,  a  large  num- 
ber residing  here  from  one  to  six  months.  The  reasons  for  making  this 
their  residence  are  the  salubrity  of  the  climate;  its  wonderful  and  unap- 
proachable art  galleries  and  libraries  j  its  grand  buildings  and  tnagnifi- 
eent  surroundings;  its  elevated, learned^  and  hospitable  society;  the 
cleanliness  of  its  streets;  its  beautiful  magazines  of  art  and  luxury, and 
the  quiet  and  good  order  of  its  citizens.  During  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  rent  of  such  apartments  as  are  usually 
occupied  by  our  citizens  in  Florence  of  at  least  40  per  cent.,  and  of  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

TUSCANY. 

Straw  goods  industry. — This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
try of  Tuscany  so  far  as  exports  passing  through  the  consulate  at 
Florence  are  concerned,  the  shipments  for  the  past  five  years  having 
averaged  $1,054,871  annually.  In  the  year  1887  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  exports  of  straw  goods  in  consequence  of  competition  from 
China,  but  as  these  goods  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  as  the  Tuscan 
product^  the  latter  recovered  again  in  1888  to  about  the  former  amoimt. 
In  1889  there  was  again  a  decrease  in  the  exports,  owing  partly  to  the 
feilure  of  one  of  the  largest  producers  and  partly  to  the  large  exports 
to  the  United  States  the  previous  year.  This  product  is  generally 
iflown  as  *' Leghorn"  straw,  from  the  fact  that  formerly  it  was  all 
shipped  from  that  i)ort. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  articles  exported  are  straw  braids. 

^ese  are  made,  by  women  and  girls,  in  lengths  of  48  yards,  which  is 

^Ued  a  piece.    The  Milan,  or  Maglina,  plait  is  made  of  seven  strands  of 

P^al  straw,  and  is  from  3J  to  8J  millimeters  in  width.    The  CTnited 

States  consumes  annually  about  2,250,000  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  grade 

^^m  4  to  7  millimeters  wide,  double  the  amount  of  any  other  nation. 

-^^he  average  cost  to  the  exporter  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 

^t>m  34  to  38  cents  per  piece.    The  prices  paid  at  present  for  plaiting 

^*^from  10  to  20  cents  per  piece.    A  quick  worker  can  make  about  one 

l^i^ce  per  day. 

CFhe  finer  grade  is  called  point  plait,  and  is  composed  of  seven  strands 

^^  point  straw.    Of  this  grade  about  1,500,000  pieces  are  annually  sent 

^^  the  United  States.    This  work  is  so  straining  to  the  eyes  that  only 

^'^^o  or  three  hours  per  day  can  be  given  to  it.    The  price  paid  per  piece 

*V>r  plaiting  this  quality  is  correspondingly  greater. 

There  is  also  the  fancy  loom-made  plait,  commonly  called  Italian 

la<!e,for  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  calculation  of  the  price,  either 

^ti  quantities  or  by  the  piece.    The  demand  for  this  grade  is  very  ir- 

^^gnlar  and  the  variety  of  patterns  almost  infinite.    A  safe  estimate  of 

prices  might  be  from  60  cents  to  $9.60  per  dozen  pieces. 

There  are  also  fancy  plaits  made  of  white  plaited  straw  dyed.    In 
^is  style  of  goods  great  progress  has  been  made  and  a  large  variety  of 
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beautiful  designs  is  produced.  This^  too,  is  an  article  of  caprice,  and 
no  correct  estimate  can  be  made,  for  one  year  500,000  pieces  will  be  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  and  not  60,000  the  next. 

Leghorn  hats  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  a  very  uncertain  article  of 
export,  for  they  depend  entirely  on  the  prevailing  fashions.  They  are 
now  coming  into  favor  again.  They  are  made  of  thirteen  strands  of 
plaited  straw,  and  cost,  according  to  quality,  from  $5.60  per  dozen  to 
ten  or  even  twenty  times  that  amount  for  the  finer  grades* 

MILAN. 

Oeneral  industrial  condition. — ^During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  slight  improvement  in  some  branches  of  manufacture.  The  silk-spin- 
ners have  suffered  from  the  high  price  of  cocoons,  but  subsequently 
the  prices  for  raw  silk  were  advanced  correspondingly  and  are  now  held 
firmly  at  the  advance.  The  farmers  will  long  have  reason  to  remember 
the  bad  crops  of  1889.  The  drought  during  the  summer  and  the  floods 
later  have,  caused  them  serious  losses.  The  silk  ^crop  was  at  least 
25  per  cent,  inferior  to  that  vOf  the  previous  year.  In  most  parts  of 
Lombardy  the  wine  crop  was  a  failure  and  everywhere  inferior  to  the 
average.  Grain  has  been  fairly  good,  but  Lombardy,  which  iS  a  large 
grain-producing  district  has  felt  severely  the  competition  of  the  United 
Stsrtes  and  Bussia.  In  the  markets  of  Lombardy  American  grain  is 
never  quoted,  but  Eussian  grain  is  regularly  quoted  with  the  home 
article.  The  inference  is  that  very  little  American  grain  finds  its  way 
there,  but,  by  competition  in  the  European  markets,  affects  the  grain 
market  of  Italy  indirectly,  as  well  as  of  those  countries  Where  it  is 
regularly  consumed.  The  Russian  wheat  ia  very  hard  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  qualities  of  macaroni.  In 
all  the  cities  of  this  district  there  is  a  tax  (the  ^'dazio  consume'')  col- 
lected at  the  city  gates  on  articles  of  food. 

Food  prioea. 

Beef  and  mntton per  pound..  $0.12  to  $0.18 

Cow  beef do 08  .10 

Veal .do 15  .19 

ChickeQBy  according  to  weight each..      .  10  .22 

Ducks,  according  to  weight • do 26  .32 

Butter  in  July per  pound.........  .19 

Batter,  end  of  October do .28 

Lard,  at  present do....      .17^         ,20 

Eggs per  100..     1.60         1.80 

Floor  (for  bread) per  220  pounds .-..^        6,80 

Floor  (for  paste,  cheap  variety  of  macaroni) do 460 

Rice do 9.60 

Health  of  Milan, — The  prevailing  diseases  in  Milan  are  such  as  are 
prevalent  in  any  large  city  in  the  north.  Malaria,  such  as  prevails  in 
certain  districts  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is  practically  unknown  in  Milan 
and  in  most  of  Lombardy.    In  Milan  small-pox  occasionally  prevails, 
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as  tlie  lower  classes  are  very  negligent  in  the  matter  of  vaccination. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  typhoid  fever,  but  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected considering  that  the  city  has  no  public  supply  of  water,  but  is' 
dependent  on  wells.  Tourists  therefore  should  be  careful  as  to  their 
drinking-water,  though  no  cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  at  any  of 
the  hotels  have  been  known  at  our  consulate.  The .  best  months  at 
liilan  are  the  spring  and  fall.  The  winter  is  cold,  d^mp,  and  foggy. 
The  sammer  is  very  hot  and  dry.  Persons  in  delicate  health  would 
therefore  do  well  to  avoid  a  prolonged  stay  either  in  winter  or  in  sum- 
mer. 

Americans  M  Milan. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  forty  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  city.    They  are  not  attracted 
here  by  the  climate,  by  the  public  insitntion«,  or  by  business  oppor- 
toniiies,  but  solely  by  the  reputation  that  Milan  has  for  the  trainipg 
of  operatic  singers,  and  for  the  study  of  vooal  music  in  general.    The 
conditions  attached  to  entrance  in  thie  celebrated  conservatory  of  music 
are  sach  as  practically  to  exclude  most  Americans.    Candidates  must 
be  under  fifteen  years  of  age  and  be  proficient  in  the  Italian  language. 
Strikes, — ^During  the  past  year  there  have  been  an  exceptionally  large 
nnmb€r  of  strikes  among  the  silk-workers  at  Yarese,  Como,  and  other 
points,  and,  what  is  most  noticeable,  among  the  agricultural  laborers 
in  varions  parts  of  Lombardy.    In  most  cases  the  strikes  were  more  or 
less  suocessful  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  the  police.    This  would 
seem  to  indicate,  what  was  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  laborers  had  a 
real  grievance  and  that  there  was  considerable  discontent.    The  Demo- 
cratic  and  Socialistic  movement  has  acquired  considerable  force  in  the 
north  of  Italy.    Milan  is  a  stronghold  of  the  Radicals. 

Technical  schools. — There  is  in  Milan  "  The  Superior  Technical  School," 
corregponding  to  our  scientific,  or  rather  poly  technical,  schools  for  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering  and  allied  branches.  In  connection  with 
thisfichool  is  the  *'  Carlo  Erba  Electrical  Department,"  recently  founded 
by  a  bequest  from  Signer  Carlo  Erba,  where  all  subjects  relative  to 
electricity  are  taught.  There  is  also  the  Technical  School  at  Como, 
where  agriculture,  and  especially  all  topics  relative  to  the  making  of 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  is  taught. 

The  effects  of  the  late  financial  crisis  have  been  less  severely  felt  at 
Milan  than  in  many  of  the  large  Italian  cities.  There  have  been  no 
large  financial  institutions  in  danger,  as  in  Rome,  Turin,  Cagliari,  Bari 
and  elsewhere,  and  no  particularly  heavy  failures.  Milan  and  Genoa 
seem  to  have  been  on  a  firmer  financial  basis  than  their  sister  cities. 
Of  course  the  eflects  have  been  severely  felt,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  but 
the  greater  power  of  resistance  and  the  solidity  among  the  financial 
and  industrial  circles  have  shielded  the  city  from  disastsr. 

GENOA. 

financial  situation. — During  the  financial  crisis  that  has  swept  over 
^^ly,  Genoa  has  been  as  solid  as  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  behind  her. 
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and  lias  been  able  from  her  financial  strength  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
some  of  her  sister  cities,  and  to  thereby  help  to  stay  the  panic. 

This  consular  district  is  anything  bat  an  agricnitural  district,  only 
about  one-fifth  of  its  territory  being  capable  of  cultivation.  It  never 
has  raised  and  never  can  raise  one-quarter  of  the  food  consumed  annu- 
ally, and  its  people  rely  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  crops  for  support 
BreadstufiB  are  either  brought  from  the  interior  provinces  or  imported 
by  sea  Such  being  the  case,  the  failure  of  the  cereal  crops  for  any  one 
year  can  not  have  so  depressing  an  effect  on  the  people  as  it  must  have 
in  agricultural  districts.  This  reasoning  applies  also  to  the  wine  crop, 
for  very  little  but  white  wine,  and  that  of  an  inferior  quafity,  is  raided  in 
this  district. 

There  has  been  no  building  crisis  during  the  past  year,  but  the  erec- 
tion  of  new  buildings  and  the  remodeling  of  old  structures  has  been 
more  active  than  for  years  past. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  prosperity  has  never 
smiled  more  favorably  on  the  people  of  this  district  than  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  last  year  in  particular. 

This  is  owing  doubtless  to  the  good  wages  (for  Italy)  paid  the  people 
in  their  different  occupations  and  the  immense  maritimje  traffic  at  this 
port,  with  Savona  as  a  valuable  assistant,  Spezia  with  its  great  gov- 
ernment  works,  and  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  many  of  the  small  towns. 
In  these  various  ports  tens  of  thousands  of  Workmen  fin<l  steady  em- 
ployment at  remunerative  wages,  and  as  a  rule  are  fiappy  and  contented 
laborers. 

Laboring  classes — Males. — Workmen  receive  from  40  cents  to  $1.16  per 
day.  Dock  laborers  command  the  highest  wages;  they  receive  from  77 
cents  to  $1.16  per  day.  The  work  of  loading  and  discharging  cargoes  at 
this  port  requires  strong  and  active  men,  men  of  regular  habits,  and  who 
will  cheerfully  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  employers.  Such  men 
can  be  found  here,  and  are  perfect  specimens  of  physical  manhood. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent,  but  when  such  an  event  takes  place  it  is 
speedily  adjusted,  for  the  employer  usually  yields  to  the  just  and  mod- 
est demand  of  the  workman.  As  a  rule  the  laboring  classes  are  con- 
tented. Dock  laborers,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  live  well ;  meat 
is  not  a  rarity  with  them.  Probably  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  port,  and  they  can  be  counted  by  thousands,  indulge 
in  meat  daily.  Workmen  outside  of  the  harbor,  that  is,  teamsters, 
street  repairers,  and  laborers  generally,  have  some  kind  of  meat  as 
often  as  three  times  a  week.  Many,  however,  in  city  and  country, 
whose  wages  are  at  the  minimum  rates,  as  before  given,  seldom  use  meat 

Female  labor. — In  the  consular  district  of  Genoa  can  be  found  several 
cotton,  woolen,  and  paper  mills.  Women  and  girls  are  employed  there, 
and  receive  from  14  to  30  cents  per  day.  As  servants  in  families  females 
receive  from  $2  to  $5.50  per  month  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging. 
Sewing  women  who  work  at  home  command  from  38  to  46  cents  per 
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day.  If  eini)loyed  in  a  family,  they  receive  20  to  30  ceuts  per  day, 
besides  dinner  and  sapper,  from  neither  of  which  meals  the  recipient  is 
in  danger  of  indigestion. 

The  mills  in  both  city  and  country  are  nsnally  run  day  and  night,  the 
operatives  being  divided  into  reliefs  or  gangs,  each  relief  being  obliged 
to  take  its  turn  day  or  night,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  reliefs  are  nsn- 
ally three  in  number,  sometimes  four;  consequently  the  hours  of  labor 
of  these  females  are  from  six  to  eight  in  the  twenty-four. 

A  dty  of  palaces, — In  no  city  in  Italy  are  houses  built  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  in  Genoa,  which  no  doubt  is  the  reason  for  the  saying  that 
Geuoa  is  a  city  of  palaces.     Where  people  can  not  build  outwanl  or 
rearward  they  build  upward,  for  the  space  between  the  sea  and  the 
moantains  is  very  limited.    The  houses  in  Genoa  accommodate  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  families  each,  and  each  family  has  an  apartment* 
coutaioing  from  five  to  twelve  rooms,  some  even  more.    In  old  Genoa 
the  majority  of  apartments  permit  of  but  little  sunshine.    From  the 
very  nature  of  the  materials  used,  which  are  stone,  brick,  concrete,  or 
marble  for  the  floors,  and  with  few  regular  fire-places,  it  requires  but 
little  labor  to  keep  an  apartment  clean,  and  they  are  usually  kept  very 
neat  and  clean.    House  drainage,  however,  is  still  imperfect  both  in  old 
and  new  Genoa.     Fines  are  in  every  house,  but  the  draft  is  not  strong 
enongb  at  all  times  to  burn  charcoal,  the  fuel  universally  used  for  work- 
ing pari)08es,  without  the  aid  of  a  bellows  or  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  the 
,  kitchen  maid.    In  warm  weather  in  such  houses  apartments  are  cool, 
but  in  winter  they  are  exceedingly  uncomfortable.    Even  the  richer 
classes  must  feel  the  winter  keenly  also,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
bouses  neither  wood  nor  coal  can  be  burned  for  want  of  proper  chim- 
neys. 

CoBfo/ living. — An  examination  of  the  list  and  prices  of  househofd 
necessities  annexed  herewith  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  laboring 
classes  can  not  indulge  iu  the  luxuries  of  the  season  every  day  : 

Prices  of  household  necessities  in  Genoa. 


^M p«rpint.. 

S***" per  poand.. 

Jrwd r..    do  ... 

hotter do... 

Charcoal  du 

S"!*8« do.... 

g<rff«> do  ... 

*2» perdoz^.. 

^1*0 per  pound.. 

5»aT do... 

™i»-chlcketi8 each. . 

J™|t»-ra  teaaon...^er  poand.. 

C"*"!,  later ^...d«. ... 

mm do 

•  al— corn do 

*eai: 

Beef  without  bone  pdrfpoiiiid. 

«*f  vith  bone do  . . . 

veal  withoat  bone do 

J«*lwitli  bone do.... 

Witton do... 


$0.34   to 
.18 
.04 

27 
.36 
.18 
.04^ 
.04 
.40 
.03 
.00 
.36 
.03 

.18 

HA 
.27 

.18 

0.13  A 


f0.40 

.05 
.40 

•.82 
.40 
.48t 
.13 
.05 
.60 
.05 
.12 


Meat — Continned. 

Lamb do. ... 

Pork do 

Milk per  pint.. 

Olive  oil do  ... 

Paste  (a  cheap  sort  of  macca- 

roni),  pcrpuond. 

Petroleum pt^rpint.. 

Potatoes per  pound. . 

Salt do 

Sausages do 

Soap  do 

Sturon do .... 

Tea do 

Vegetables ; 

Green..., per  pound.. 

Dry .    do.... 

Vinegar pcrpint. 


$0.16A 

.18 

.03 

.20,*a 

to  $0.22  A 

.00 

.09 

.  07,'a 

.01} 

.05 

.06 

.03 

.06 

.36 

.06 

.09 

1.27 

1.45 

.OH 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.06 


Wine do 06 


.08 


^  "Can  a  person  live  cheaper  in  Genoa  than  in  the  United  Statesf 
Tbis  question  should  be  considered  in  two  aspects.    First.  If  one  cou- 
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^ues  himself  to  the  ddtiie  class  or  grade  and  qaantity  of  food  at  home 
as  the  Genoese  indulge  in,  one  can  live  more  cheaply  in  the  United 
States,  becaase  nearly  every  article  needed  in  the  hoasehold  costs  less 
there  than  in  Genoa.  Second.  If  one  lives  on  the  same  qaantity  and 
quality  of  food  in  Genoa  that  our  citizens  are  accustomed  to  have  at 
home,  one  must  spend  much  more  money  here. 

But  how  as  to  clothing f  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  our  consul  at  G^noa, 
states  as  his  personal  experience  that  gentlemen's  clothing,  taking  the 
four  seasons  in  their  course,  can  be  purchased  as  cheaply  at  home  as  in 
Genoa.    Female  apparel,  however,  is  somewhat  cheaper  here. 

Wealili  of  Oenoa, — Although  classed  as  the  fourth  city  in  the  king- 
dom as  regards  population,  still  the  wealth  in  Genoa  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  larger  cities.  The  Marquis  of  Durnzzo,  for  instance, 
.owns  nearly  all  the  shares  in  that  splendid  line  of  steamships  which  ply 
between  Genoa  and  the  South  American  coast,  and  is  also  the  owner  of 
some  of  the  finest^palaces  in  the  city.  The  Marqueses  Palavicini  and 
Doria  and  Mr.  Raggio  and  Mr.  Pignoni  can  count  their  millions  not  only 
in  lire  but  in  dollars.    Hundreds  of  the  citizens  are  millionaires. 

Public  health. — From  the  weekly  reports,  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State,  regarding  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  port,  it  appears  that  the 
death  rate  has  averaged  about  27  per  1,000  of  the  population  during 
the  past  four  years,  which  is  not  excessive,  For  tourists  it  can  be 
safely  stated  that  Genoa  can  be  visited  in  every  month  of  the  year  with 
perfect  safety  from  climatic  influences. 

Technical  schools. — There  are  ten  technical  schools  in  Genoa,  in  eixof 
which  the  salaries  of  the  professors  are  paid  by  the  government,  the 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  furniture  being  provided  by  the  city.  In  all 
tho  schools  the  pupils  pay  the  nominal  sum  of  from  $4  to  $11.50  per 
annum.  In  each,  the  pupils  are  fitted  for  the  university  established 
here,  where  one  can  graduate  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  law,  as  well  as 
in  the  usual  literary  and  mathematical  courses.  The  difierent  commer- 
cial branches — mechanics,  navigation,  and  engineering  are  also  taught 
An  academy  of  fine  arts — a  mbst  excellent  institution  of  the  kind — is 
supported  partly  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  partly  by  private 
subscriptions  from  open-hearted  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  the  vice-con- 
sul of  the  United  States,  Federico  Seerni.% 

Emigration. — Emigration  to  the  United  States  is  insignificant.  Abso- 
lutely not  an  emigrant  leaves  this  port  to  go  thtre  except  as  a  com- 
mon seaman.  Many,  however,  go  to  the  countries  of  South  America 
to  better  their  social  and  financial  condition.  The  countries  along  the 
River  Plate  are  better  known  to  the  people  here,  because  better  adver- 
tised. If  people  from  this  section  do  emigrate  to  the  United  States  they 
go  by  rail  to  Havre  and  thence  by  steamer  to  New  York. 

Americans  in  Genoa. — There  are  but  seven  families  registered  in. this 
district  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  five  of  which  are  naturalized 
and  are  permanent  residents.  ** 
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Amerieaii  uhipping. — ^The  Americaxi  flag  is  seldom  seen  in  the  port  of 
Qenoa.  Only  one  merchant  vessel  and  two  men-of-war  carrying  onr 
Aag  have  entered  the  port  this  year,  but  seventyfoar  bills  of  health 
hare,  during  the  same  period^  been  granted  to  foroign  vessels  bound 
for  the  United  States. 

LEGHORN. 

Eisports  to  the  United  States. — The  exports  from  Leghorn   to  the 
Uaited   States  during  the  fiscal    year  ending  Jane  30,  1889/ show 
a  valuation  of  $1,767,750.06,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  $149,916.86  as 
eompared  with  the  year  preceding,  notwithstanding  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decided  accession  of  confidence  and  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  among  the  exporters  and  business  men  than  has -been  shown 
daring  the  past  few  years.    It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  for  some 
time  business  has  been  done  on  such  a  low  basis,  and  the  system  of 
rivalry  and  under-cutting  has  been  so  prevalent,  that  the  returns  to  the 
brokers,  agents  and  exporters  when  settling  day  arrived,  have  been  liter- 
ally nothing  and  often  less. 

The  marble  exports  daring  the  fiscal  year  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  shows  in — 

Block  marble,  an  increase  of |75,314.60 

8t«tiiary  marble,  an  increase  of .....' *  35.23 

Worked  marble,  a  decrease  of 154.44 

Slftbs,  a, decrease  of 7,434^43 

Oftbe  other  principal  items  of  shipment  the  following  show  an  in* 
crease: 

Candied  citrons |6,399.63 

Oliveoil 18,248.91 

B»ga : 659.91 

Soap .•    8,154.27 

and  the  following  a  decrease : 

.Ironoro , 194,423.47 

'^fgola - 52,527.87 

Mr.  William  T.  Bice,  our  consul  at  Leghorn,  thinks  that  opportanties 
are  continually  presenting  themselves  at  Leghorn  as  a  market  for  Amer- 
ican goods  and  inventions.  But  such  inventions  or  goods  should  be 
placed  in  view  by  men  of  trust  and  energy,  and  if  possible  acquainted 
witii  the  language  arid  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  articles 
should  be  of  a  homely  and  practical  value.  Americans  should  by  all 
means  be  employed  as  agents  to  show  and  sell  American  goods. 

Inlatter  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  marble 
to  th(B  Udited  States,  especially  of  block  marble.  This  is  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  saw-mills  in  the  United  States  can  not  compete 
^ith  marble  sawed  in  this  country  owing  to  the  great  advantage  that 
importers  of  slab  marble  have  by  way  of  duty,  over  those  who  import 
olock  marble.  la  any  revision  of  our  tariff  this  should  be  rectified.  In 
tbefnture,  Carrara  marble  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  blocks, 
only  for  monumental  work. 
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Wages  per  week  of  sixty  hours^ 


Bricklayers. 

MMons 

PliMteran .. 

Boofors 

Plumbers... 
Carpenters  . 

Bakers 

Blaokamitibs 
Bookbinders 


Briokmakers . . . 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Gonfeotioners.. 
Gigar  makers . . 

Draymen 

Cab-driyers .... 
Street  railways 
Dyers 


5.40 

2.60 

3.60 

4.00 

2.40 

8.00 

4.00 

400 

8.00 

Engrarers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Printers 

Saddle-makers 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Telegraph  operators 


5.00 
2.40 
3.20 
4.00 
3.« 
2.40 
3.00 
6u40 


The  wagers  of  an  ordinary  workman  in  the  general  trades  are  fronk 
60  cents  to  ♦!  per  day.    Skilled  workmen  are,  of  cbnrse,  paid  accord-- 
ing  to  their  ability.    Agricultural  laborers  earn  from  20  to  40  cents  pe 
day.    Women  work  in  most  of  the  factories  and  earn  from  20  to  60  cen 
per  day.    Meat  is  but  rarely  used  by  the  working  classes.    The  honr-T^ 
of  labor  vary  according  to  the  season  from  twelve  hours  per  day  in  snit^.. 
mer  to  ten   in  winter.    In  many  of  the  factories  wages  are  paid  {)^r 
week  of  sixty  hours.    Piece  work  is  done  in  many  houses  by  wom^Ti 
and  girls  ^ith  hand  looms,  etc.,  tor  the  various  factories,  from  materials 
furnished  them.    The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  dwellings  for  workmen 
are  of  the  poorest  description,  little  or  no  care  being  given  to  th(>m. 

ComptUed  weekly  expenditure  of  a  family  of  two  adulie  and  two  children,  aggregate 

weekly  eaminge  computed  atj  eay,  45  lire  (|9). 


i 


Bread 

Meats .. 

Oil 

Cheese . 

Pish 


fl.60 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


Eggs . 

Vegetables 

Fniits 

Fuel 

Light 


#0.20 
.20 
.20 
.00 
.40 


Tobacoo  and  wine  ...  v. 
Rent  of  rooms 


$1.20 
2.W 

"iaoo 


Strikes. — Strikes  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  the  work- 
ing classes  seem  to  be  more  discontented  than  in  neighboring  countries. 
They  live  almost  invariably  in  rooms  in  tenement  houses.  Their  diet 
consists  of  bread,  cheese,  chestnut  or  corn-meal,  cooked  dried  beans,- 
macaroni,  and  fruits  according  to  the  season.  A  little  meat,  boiled  to 
make  a  soup,  once  or  twice  a  week  is  considered  a  luxury.  They  drink 
a  cheap  wine  costing  about  2  cents  a  quart,  made  by  boiling  the  refuse 
of  good  wines,  and  called  vinello. 

The  cost  of  meat  (such  as  workmen  buy)  is,  per  pound  of  12  ounces, 
9  to  10  cents ;  flour  meal  3  cents ;  corn  meal,  1.4  cents ;  macaroni,  3.6 
cents. 

Vegetables  cost  according  to  the  supply,  but  are  cheaper  than  in  most 
other  places.  Potatoes  cost  about  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  12  ounces ; 
eggs  vary  in  price  from  12  to  14  cents  per  dozen  in  summer  to  24  cents 
in  winter.  In  the  consular  district  of  Florence  very  little  wheat  is  pro- 
duced, but  comparatively  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  com. 

Duties  on  food  articles, — Italy,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and  pe- 
troleum, may  be  said  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  duty  on  wheat  is  tl 
per  quintal  of  220  pounds.    On  petroleum  the  duties  amount  to  over 
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300  per  cent. — a  case  of  10  i^rallons,  which  costs  in  America  say  5  francs, 
costing  here  some  25  francs.  The  town  daes  (octroi),  however,  are  what 
pre^  the  heaviest  on  the  laboring  classes,  all  articles  of  food  of  every 
descripiion  being  taxed  heavily  npon  entering  the  towns  or  cities. 

Mines  atid  mining, — ^There  are  a  number  of  mines  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict   The  moat  important  are  those  of  iron  ore  in  the  Island  of  Elba, 
bat  there  are  also  important  copper  and  quicksilver  mines.    The  marble 
quarries  at  and  about  Carrara  and  the  Borax  Springs  at  Pomerence 
inay  also  come  mider  this  head.    The  former  employs  one  thousand  men, 
and  while  the  production  is  yearly  increasing  the  quantity  sent  to  the 
United  States  has  gradually  decreased  since  the  opening  of  the  various 
qaarries  there.    The  workmen  earn  from  2  to  3  francs  per  day,  and 
rarely  more  than  the  latter  sum  except  in  the  case  of  skilled  workmen. 
The  prices  of  iron  and  quicksilver  seem  firm,  but  copper  has  declined 
considerably. 

In  these  mines  the  workmen  average  from  2.50  to  3  frai^cs  (50  to  60 
eents)  x>^r  day.  In  food,  houses,  etc.,  they  live  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary workmen  mentioned  before.  They  are  usually  paid  weekly,  sixty 
hours'  labor  constitn  ting  a  week.  Tbeir  average  health  is  fair.  Women 
work  also  in  the  mines  and  earn  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day. 

The  workmen  here  live  much  more  frugally  than  in  other  countries.  A 
workman  earning  3  trancs  (60  cents)  per  day  can  manage  in  some  way 
to  support  his  family  even  though  the  prices  of  meat,  eggs,  flour,  and 
other  necessaries  are  often  higher  than  elsewhere. 

Technical  schools, — In  Leghorn  there  are  two  technical  schools,  an 
elemeutary  and  high  school,  both  of  which  are  free.  Calligraphy, 
cipheriog,  design,  geometry,  geography,  duties  and  rights  of  citizens, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern  histories,  and  the  French 
laoguage  are  taught  in  both. 

Health. — The  health  of  Leghorn  compares  favorably  with  any  city  of 
its  size.  The  prevailing  diseases  are  diphtheria,  scarlet,  typhoid,  and 
tjphus  fevers.  The  winter  months  are  supposed  to  be  the  healthiest 
for  tourists,  particularly  near  the  Maremma,  where  fever  prevails  dur- 
ing the  summer.  There  are  very  few  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  but  there  are  several  families  in  the  district.  Those  re- 
siding here  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce,  but  during  the  summer 
months  the  American  visitors  outnumber  all  other  nat'oualities.  The 
general  industrial  conditions  in  Leghorn  may  be  said  to  be  flourishing, 
hot  in  the  fine  arts  there  seems  to  be  a  stagnation. 

VENICE. 

Shipping. — During  the  year  1888  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Venice 
l»9o2  sailing  vessels  and  1,070  steamers,  against  1,898  of  the  former  and 
1,123  of  the  latter  for  1887.  The  gross  tonnage  for  1888  was  908,938, 
or  ^,677  less  than  for  1887.  The  clearances  for  1888  also  fell  short  of 
the  preceding  year  by  39,499  tons.    Since  the  maritime  basin   was 
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opened  to  traffic  4,087  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  2,237^904^  have  been 
moored  there. 

Notwithstanding  this  falling  off  in  the.  entries  and  their  aggregate 
tonnage  (due  to  the  withdrawal  in  part  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Indiau 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company),  the  importation  of  merchandise  into 
Venice  was  really  increased,  owing  to  the  heavier  cargoes  and  the  in- 
creased importation  by  laud  carriage  in  1888. 

Imparts  and  export^.r-^The  merchandise  imported  and  exported  in 
1888  by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  amounted  to  d06,948  tons  and  by 
land  and  river  transportation  920,447  tons,  aggregating  1,827,395  tons, 
an  increase  of  243,412  tons  over  the  quantity  imported  and  exported  in 
1887.  This  result  confirms  the  preceding  report  of  Mr.  Johnson,  our 
consul  at  Venice,  that  the  commerce  of  that  port  is  steadily  increasiug, 
though  to  a^  limited  extent.  The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  was 
$42,726,142  and  of  the  exports  $36,933,966,  aggregating  $79,660,108,  or 
$l,282,849'in  excess  of  the  values  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  movement  of  brandy,  spirits,  and  wines  was  less  than  for  1887, 
both  as  to  imports  and  exports,  owing,  in  the  case  of  brandy  and  spir- 
its, to  the  very  heavy  tax  and  to  the  decline  of  the  prices  of  wine,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  the  low  prices  of  wines  produced  in  southern 
Italy,  which  encouraged  a  general  consumption  in  the  Venetian  and 
Lombard  population.  This  consumption  would  have  been  far  greater 
had  it  not  been  hindered  by  the  high  rates  of  transportation. 

The  importation  of  wheat  amounted  to  83,653  tons,  being  an  increase 
of  only  176.8  tons  over  the  imports  of  1887.  This  wheat  was  nearly  all 
to  supply  the  mills  of  the  city  and  neighborhood.  Prices  were  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year  owing  to  an  increased  duty.  The  demand 
for  Indian  corn  was  light,  owing  to  the  large  crop  of  1887,  The  im- 
ports and  exports  of  sugar  show  a  gain  of  1,701.6  tons,  owingto  the  fact 
.that  many  refining  establishments  adopted  Venice  as  a  port  of  ship- 
ment for  their  products  as  well  as  for  receiving  their  raw  materials. 
There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  movement  of  coal  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  local  industries,  the  large  drainage  improvements  now  in 
progress  in  the  Polisine,  and  to  the  growing  railway  consumption. 

In  various  other  articles  of  commerce  there  was  a  slight  diminution, 
which,  while  pointing  to  a  check  in  the  usual  progressof  trade,  contains 
no  element  of  apprehension  of  its  permanent  decline.  The  constant 
extension  of  its  facilities  of  communication,  and  the  greatly  increased 
conveniences  offered  to  commerce  by  the  imminent  opening  to  traffic  of 
the  vast  bonded  warehouses  and  "  Punto-Franco ''  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, can  not  fail  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  period  of  rapid 
prosperity. 

Breakwaters. — One  of  the  great  breakwaters,  extending  nearly  2  m^'les 
into  the  sea,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  corresponding  one  well 
advanced.  When  they  are  completed  the  port  of  Venice,  now  so  diffi- 
cult to  enter  for  large  ships,  will  be  amon^  the  most  aco^aible? 
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Itidustrial  movement. — The  industrial  movement  is  no  less  cucoarag- 
ing.  Many  important  establishments  have  been  founded  within  a  few 
years.  Twenty,  at  least,  since  1887.  This  number,  inconsiderable  per- 
haps, for  a  great  industrial  center,  with  large  manufacturing  interests 
already  existing,  but  full  of  hopeful  significance  for  a  place  heretofore 
M>  utterly  destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

ExporU  to  the  United  /Statett. — The  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $195,9931^  and  consisted  chiefly  of  hemp,  straw 
goods,  glycerine,  furniture,  and  glassware. 

Wage^. — ^The  wages  of  workmen  are :  for  ordinary  laborers,  10  to  40 
eents  per  day ;  for  skilled  workmen,  such  as  carpenters,  masons,  and 
Atonecutters,  60  to  80  cents  per  day;  for  those  engaged  in  work  re- 
quiring artistic  skill,  such  as  mosaic  work,  ornamental  metal-work, 
earved  wood  and  stone,  from  40  cents  to  $2,  or  even  $3  per  day.  Steve- 
dores at  times  receive  as  much  as  $1.60  to  $2  per  day. 

Women  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  factories  of  matches,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  in  lace-making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers,  bead-string- 
ing, and  of  a  certain  kind  of  mosaic  work.  Meat  generally  is  used  by 
the  working  population  of  the  city,  though  the  agricultural  population 
use  very  little. 

Oatside  of  factories  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  for  a  day's  work.  Excepting  the  buildings  for  warehouses 
before  referred  to,  very  little  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  the  way  of 
building  new  houses,  although  quite  a  number  of  old  palaces  have  been 
restored. 

Tenement  bouses,  as  such,  do  not  exist  in  Venice,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  the  Giudecca,  are  confined 
to  no  particular  locality,  but  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city  indis- 
criminately. Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence  m  Venice  and  during  the 
year  none  worthy  of  the  n<ime  have  occurred.  The  workmen,  though 
eujoyiDg  few  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  those  in  larger  cities,  or 
ID  greater  commercial  centers,  are  in  the  main  contented,  and  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  their  employers. 

In  the  Venice  cotton-mill,  known  as  the  '*  Cotonioftcio  Veneziano,'^ 
there  are  employed  one  thousand  persons,  mostly  women,  at  wages  rang- 
ing from  14  to  80  cents  per  day.  The  hours  o*'  labor  are  twelve  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer  eleven.  In  the  steam  flour-mill  on  the  island  of  the 
Gindecca  those  employed  in  handling  grain  and  the  clerks  in  the  office 
vork  twelve  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  and  those  attending  the  machin- 
ery twelve  hours.  Work  is  carried  on  continuously  day  and  night, 
excepting  Sundays  and  the  principal  holiday.  The  employes,  mostly 
nien,  receive  from  62  cents  to  $1  per  day.  Workmen  who  are  prevented 
from  attending  to  their  duties  by  reason  of  illness  receive  half  pay 
while  ill. 
Agriculture. — ^The  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  district  is  far  from 
:      w»ooaraging,  owing  to  tlie  lack  of  capital  necessary  to  make  farming  a 

^. 
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remonerative  (x^Qpation,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  the  better  class  of  agii- 
cultural  laborers  who  have  been  forced  to  emigrate  owing  to  the  cooli- 
tioDS  under  which  they  were  forced  to  exist. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  district  has  remained  good,  there  being 
no  prevailing  diseases,  judging  from  the  sanitary  reports.  The  health- 
iest months  for  tourists  are  those  of  spring  and  autumn.  Thesummer^ 
owing  to  the  heat  and  frequent  ^'  Sirocco,"  has  a  marked  debilitating 
effect  on  those  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  climate,  and  the  winter, 
owing  to  the  dampness  and  intense  cold,  is  unfitted  for  invalids,  and 
especially  for  those  having  a  tendency  to  rheumatic  complaints. 

Americans  in  Venice. — The  number  of  tourists  irom  the  United  States 
who  visit  Venice  annually  is  very  large,  but  there  are  no  means  of  esti- 
mating the  number*    There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  citizens  of  the  United. 
States,  mostly  artists,  who  are  domiciled  in  the  city. 

No  American  vessel,  except  a  vessel  of  war,  has  visited  the  portsince^ 
our  present  consul  has  been  at  Venice. 

NAPLES. 

Financial  crisisn — ^The  southern  part  of  Italy  has  not  been  as  mocKij 
affiected  by  the  financial  crisis  as  the  central  and  northern  parts.  Th^^ 
Giovanni  Diana  Bank  at  Barri,  and  the  Banca  Tiberina  at  Naples,  a^  1 
one  time  temporarily  embarrassed,  were  enabled,  with  the  assistance  c^  i 
the  government,  to  resume  operations  shortly  after  their  suspensioc:^. 
Business  generally  has  been  but  slightly  affected,  and  there  has  bee  vj 
no  ^^  building  crisis.''  The  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  c:»i 
Naples  expresses  the  following  opinion : 

Fortunately  we  have  bad  no  crisis  here  in  the  true  acceptance  of  the  word,  ^^o 
doubt  the  echo  of  the  crises,  which  have  taken  place  elsewhere,  have  reverberate^ 
here  in  certain  branches  of  basiuess,  but  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  course  o^ 
affairs  on  the  local  credit. 

The  vintage. — One  of  the  most  extensive  dealers  and  exporters  of  Itarl* 
ian  wines  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  wrote  to  our  consul  at  Naple^s 
as  follows: 

The  wine  crop  of  this  year  is  particularly  small  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Napl9^* 
The  districts  in  which  comparatively  the  greatest  damage  has  been  done  are  tho^^*^ 
north  and  east  of  Naples,  and  include  Pianura,  Marano,  Fratte,  Maddaloni,  Ben^' 
vento,  AvellinO;  Salerno,  and  Castellamare  di  Stabia.  In  these  places  hardly  on^^' 
fourth  of  an  average  crop  has  been  obtained.  The  results  at  Ischia,  Pozzuoli,  and  tt*-^ 
country  east  of  Salerno  were  more  favorable.  The  harvest  iu  Cilento  and  Calabr^  ^^ 
was  also  satisfactory.  Prices  this  year  are  considerably  higher  than  last,  and  cor::^  " 
siderable  quantities  of  wine  have  beeu  brought  here  from  Sicily.  Since  the  Frenc  ^ 
market  was  closed  to  Italian  wines,  much  has  been  exported  to  South  Americ^^^ 
mainly  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario.  During  the  past  year  lar^^ 
quantities  were  shipped  to  Switzerland,  but  this  year  the  overproduction  of  Sout^^^ 
Italy  will  be  consumed  in  its  northern  provinces. 

Labor  and  wages.^AB  a  rule  Neapolitan  workmen  are  industrious  an"i* 
sober.    Persons  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  rarely  seen.    The  re^ 
ular  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.  in  the  summer,  and  till  ^ 
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p.  m.  in  the  winter,  with  oue  hoar  in  the  middle  of  tho  day  for  dinner. 
The  wages  paid  are  about  as  follows : 


Oftrpenten: 
First  cUm 
OrdiBAry  .. 

HlMDB 

Staeeo  worlcets 
Stone- catters  .. 
Roate-pidnten 
BUokamlths  ... 

Tulon 

Shm-maken 

Htttew 

HMhinisU: 

Working  «t  the  ]*the 
Kttew  


•  m  m  m  m  < 


per  day. 
....do. .. 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do  -. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


...do..' 
...do... 


$0.50  to  fl.  00 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.90 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.40 

.60 

.83 

.80 

.40 

.70 

.30 

.60 

.40 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

1.15 

GlaM-blowers : 

MMter  blowers  . . . per  month . . |80, 

Earth-handlers do. . . . 

Helpers   -. do.... 

Ship  carpenters  per  day.. 

Salesmen  in  stores  .  .per  montii  . . 

Book-keepers  in  ntores  . . .  .do .... 

Cashiers  in  stores  do.... 

Cooks, males  (average)  ....do.... 

Waiters  ................... do.. 

Chambermaids  .............do.. 


Children's  nnrse ^o... 


06to$llK00 

80.00 

15.00 

00  LOO 

25.06 

66.00 

29.00 

2a  00 

00         16.00 

00         16.00 

60  6.60 


Females  are  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  coral  workers, 

in  tobacco  factories,  glove  factories,  as  fruit  venders  and  hucksters,  in 

telegraph  ofQces,  as  water  carriers  and  sellers,  as  household  servants 

and  nurses,  and  as  sewing  women.    The  highest  wages  paid  them  per 

day  is  for  adults  40  cents  and  the  lowest  10  cents.    They  work  from 

ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 

The  Neapolitan  workmen  are  strong  and  powerful  and  are  naturally 

healthy;  but  with  the  wages  they  earn  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  that 

they  should  indulge  in  many  luxuries  either  as  to  clothing,  food,  or 

houses.    The  mildness  of  the  climate  favors  them  greatly  in  the  matter 

of  clothing,  which,  it  is  estimated,  costs  them  from  $5  to  $10  per  year. 

Tlie  reut  for  a  room  ^or  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  or  basement 

varies  from  tl  to  $5  per  month.    This  one  room,  with  its  door  opening 

on  the  street,  is  often  both  the  workshop  of  the  head  of  the  family  as 

well  as  the  habitation  of  the  entire  family.    For  the  purpose,  possibly, 

of  avoiding  the  tax  on  wii^^ows  the  door  is  usually  the  only  opening 

for  the  entrance  or  light. 

CoH  of  living. — ^The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  very  low, 
niost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  being,  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soil  in 
the  sorronnding  districts  is  very  rich  and  produces  a  succession  of 
^^ps  in  the  sama  season  both  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  province 
^^I^iglia  produces  grain  for  home  consumption.  Meat  is  so  much  of  a 
'Q^Uiy  that  it  is  seldom  indulged  in.  The  prices  of  the  various  kinds 
®^  provisions  are  about  as  follows : 


3^Uiii per  kOogram ..  #0.20  to  $0.25 

vSr? - do..-. 

lSj!S do.... 

S^k  do... 

CtU5«y«  do... 

K?aeh. do... 

lkX**%oee do... 

^^  (shelled): 

Xn  summer do... 

Xn  winter do — 


.40 
.60 
.26 
•  26 

.02 


.60 
.90 
.40 
.30 
.12 
.03 

.08 
.60 


.p«r  kflognun..    $0. 20  to  #0. 60 
mff  to 


Fresh  fish 

Macaroni,  aooord&ig  to  qnality, 

perkilogram 07 

Bread,    according   to  qnality, 

perkilogram 06 

Tomatoes,  according  to  qnality, 

perkilogram 01 

Ganllflower per  head..       .01 

Cabhage do 02 

Beans,  .per  measure  of  4  qnartn. . 


.16 

.00 

.04 
.03 
.04 
.10 


^I?he  fruits  include  apples,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  melons,  figs, 

^^^nges,  lemons,  cherries,  with  several  kinds  peculiar  to  the  vicinity,  as 

^^11  as  berries  of  various  kinds.    Prices  will  vary  from  1  cent  to  4  cents 

l^r  kilogram  of  2.2  pounds.    Oranges  are  often  four  for  1  cent,  lemoD^ 

thtee  for  1  cent,  and  melons  2  oep(9  eiK^br 
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Ohestnats  aud  walnats  are  prodaced  iu  immeuse  quauiities  and  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  aver- 
age price  of  chestnuts  is  4  cents  per  quart,  and  of  walnnts  five  for  1 
cent. 

The  prices  of  other  provisions  and  supplies  are  as  follows : 


Coffee per  kilogram.. 

Te*  do — 

Sugar  do.... 

Floor ..do — 

Batter do — 

Cbeeae  do — 

Salt  do 


$0.48  to  $1.20 

.70 

1.20 

.81 

.36 

.08 

.12 

.48 

.70 

.30 

.70 

.07 

.15 

Olives per  kilos^ram . . 

Olive  oil per  quart.. 

Milk  do..-. 

Effgs per  dozen.. 

Charcoal i>er  kilogram . . 

Dried  fics   do  — 

Wine  of  the  country  . .  per  quart. . 


$0.08  to 
.15 


$0.24 
.96 
.10 
.24 
.02 
.07 
.06 


Duties.T-AB  the  duties  and  municipal  taxes  are  continually  increasing, 
so  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  continually  advancing.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances  of  these  charges : 


Description. 


On  each  ox 

On  each  cow .- - 

On  each  heifer  over  one  year  

On  each  hog 

On  Aresh  meat per  100*ponnds. 

On  lard do... 

On  salt  and  smoked  meat do. . . 

On  broad,  rice,  etc per  50  kilograms. 

On  other  artiolea  of  flour *. do... 

On  coffee per  100  pounds. 

On  tea : do... 

On  charcoal do... 


Govern- 
ment. 


$8.00 
6.00 
4.40 


2.50 


.46 

L60 


MnnioipaL 


$3.00 
1.60 
1.60 
4.00 
1.25 
6.00 
5.00 
.40 
.SO 
4.00 
4.00 
2.68 


Total. 


$11.00 
6.60 
6.00 


3.76 


.80 
2.40 


Health. — There  are  no  prevailing  diseases  in  the  city  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Prior  to  the  year  1887  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  an- 
nually in  the  months  of  July,  August^  or  September,  either  in  a  sporadic 
form  or  as  an  epidemic,  but  since  then  there  have  been  no  cases.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Serine  water  in  1885  the  sanitary  condition  has 
steadily  improved,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  one  of 
the  healthiest  cities  in  It^ly.  It  can  therefor^  be  recommended  to 
tourists  for  every  season  of  the  year.  While  many  prefer  the  summer 
to  the  winter  season  on  account  of  thewinter  rains,  the  spring  and  fall 
months  are  the  most  enjoyable  and  better  adapted  for  excursions  in  the 
picturesque  surroundings  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples. 

Americans  in  Naples. — ^There  are  but  four  American  families  residing 
in  Naples,  none  of  whose  members  are  engaged  in  business.    During, 
the  past  four  years  but  four  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
have  entered  the  port. 

PALEBMO. 

Sulphur.— The  sulphur  industry,  which  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
island,  has  continued  to  decline,  in  common  with  agriculture  and  every 
so-called  industry  or  product,  save  prices,  which  if  Anything  augment. 

Female  labor, — Women  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  factories  and  in 
packing  oranges  and  lemons,  and  receive  from  17  to  40  cents  per  day 
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of  iTom  eight  to  ten  hours.  Domestic  servants  receive  from  $3  to  $5 
per  mouth  and  board,  and  without  board  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Living, — ^The  poorer  classes  live  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  the 
whole  family  often  occupying  one  room,  regardless  of  privacy  or  morals. 
The  diet  of  this  class  consists  of  whatever  they  can  get — macaroni, 
ohves,  oil,  beans,  rice,  vegetables ;  rarely  meat. 

Strikes. — Strikes  appear  to  be  almost  unknown,  and  certainly  they 
are  in  the  sense  known  to  us.  Their  adoption  by  any  class  here  who 
depend  for  a  living  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  "  would  only  tend  to 
make  matters  worse,  as  there  is  no  organization  or  money  with  which 
to  support  strikers  and  their  families  during  the  period  thereof.  It 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  United  States  and 
England  in  this  respect. 

Food  prices, — ^The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  a  few  of  the 
necessaries  of  Ufe,  from  which  there  is  no  reduction,  no  matter  how 
mack  may  be  purchased : 


Manroid per  kilogram. 

Bottar do... 

Cbeew do... 

Riee do... 

Potatoes do... 

Bmbs do... 

8Qg» do  -. 

Pottltry each. 

E«P do... 


#0.10 

.10 

.75 

90.25  to 

.50 

.08 

.12 

.02 

.05 

.35 

.40 

.25 

.50 

.02 

.03 

Petroleum per  qaart.. 

Lard per  kilogram.. 

Charcoal per  100  kilogram*. . 

Beef .per kilogram.. $0.24  to 

Flonr do — 

Coffee do .58 

Ham  do 90 

Turkey each..  1.00 

Lamb per  kilogram.. 

Rabbits each..    .34 


10.10 

2.44 
.60 

.  iw 

1.20 

8.00 

.36 

.40 


MucoMan. — Palermo,  with  a  population  of  about  250,000,  has  368 
schools  or  places  of  learning,  all  of  which  are  free  save  a  Government 
school  tax,  with  an  annual  attendance,  including  those  taught  at  home, 
of  29,877,  viz: 


DeefgaaUon. 


Baaentarj #,, 

Lyoenas 

Gymmfiia 

TeeliBical 

NoHDal 

^^«)tild  marine  . .  - 
'i^eMional  technical 

^«eial 

F6Bal« 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


324 

17, 763 

2 

423 

3 

726 

4 

783 

-2 

180 

1 

107 

1 

244 

2 

38 

1 

128 

Designation. 


Art  schools 

Foreij^  languages  . . 
EveniDg  schools  . . . . 

For  the  blind 

G  oTernmen  t  schools . 
Private  iDstitate  — 

University   

Musical  school 

Taaght  at  bome 


Schools. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

20 
1 
1 


Seholars. 


145 

258 

380 

21 

01 

2,000 

538 

56 

6,000 


61.65  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

li^ntries. — ^There  are  no  industries  meriting  the  name  save  a  small 
glass  factory,  a  soft  soap  factory,  a  tobacco  factory,  and  a  few  ice  man- 
nfeu^ries  on  a  small  scale. 

Migration. — Emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
amounted  to  5,070,  the  causes  whereof  being  apparant  to  any  one  cog- 
nizaDt  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

^Uc  health. — ^The  prevailing  diseases  are  iutestinpil  catarrh  in  sum- 
row  or  in  the  warmer  months,  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  winter  or 
'aioy  season,  and  heart  disease  and  rheumatism  at  all  seasons.    Oholera 
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is  liable  to  occar  at  any  seasou.    The  climate  is  very  damp.    Many 
persous  prefer  the  summer  moDths^  bat  for  tourists  those  begiuning 
with  October  and  ending  in  May  or  June  are  the  most  desirable,  Octo 
ber,  April,  and  May  being  the  best. 

Americans  in  Palermo. — There  are  but  three  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Palermo  known  to  be  such,  one  of  whom  is  a  large  clothier, 
another  a  furniture  dealer,  and  the  third  is  only  on  a  visit.  There  are, 
however,  seven  or  eight  who  claim  to  be  citizens.  From  two  to  three 
hundred  visit  the  island  annually. 

Wages. — Laborers  receive  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day  in  the  city. 
Farm  laborers  receive  from  25  to  34  cents  per  day  5  the  day  of  the 
former  being  &om  eight  to  ten  hours,  and  of  the  latter  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

MESSINA. 

Wages. — For  the  consular  district  of  Messina,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Messina,  Reggio,  and  Catanzaro  the  wages  of  agiicultural 
.laborers  are  as  follows :  Men,  per  day,  34  cents  in  winter }  28  cents  in 
summer.  Boys,  per  day,  13  to  20  cents  in  winter ;  10  to  13  cents  in 
Summer.  These  peasants  work  from  nine  to  ten  hours  per  day  in  win- 
ter and  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  in  summer.  The  summer  work  is 
lighter  than  the  winter  work.  But  few  women  work  in  the  fields  as 
day  laborers.  In  the  mountains  they  weed  the  grain  crops  at  12  cents 
per  day,  they  also  gather  the  grapes  throughout  this  district,  for  which 
they  receive,  as  a  rule,  their  food,  of  bread  and  onions,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  grSipes  at  the  end  of  the  vintage.  When  paid  in  cash  for  their 
work  they  get  10  cents  per  day.     During  the  autumn  and  winter- 

» 

months  several  hundred  are  employed  in  the  city  of  Messina  to  sort  and . 

wrap  oranges  and  lemons  in  paper  for  export,  for  which  they  are  paid^^ 
21  cents  per  day ;  girls  15  cents  per  day. 

The  house  industries  in  this  cit^'  are  sewing  and  knitting.  In  Cala» 
bria  the  silk-worms  are  reared  by  the  women. 

Throughout  this  district  the  laboring  class  is  badly  housed,  famili^h^^ 
of  ten  and  twelve  being  crowded  into  one  badly  ventilated  room.    L 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  there  is  a  lack  of  good  drinking  water  atw 
proper  drainage.    The  food  of  the  laboring 'class  consists  of  vegetable- 
fruit,  a  very  little  meat,  and  fish,  which  are  abundant  on  the  coa^t;. 
Strikes  are  unknown  and  socialistic  ideas  have  gained  no  foothold  hesr^. 
The  laborers  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  contented. 


Mmods per  day..  $0.60  to  $1.00 

Oarpenters do 80         1.00 

T3npe-8etten do 40  .60 

Printen do 80        1.00 


Millers per  day..  $0.60to$^-£J 

Road-makers do 40  -  fj 

PaJnlefs do 60  -» 


The  hours  of  labor  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  vnth  one  hour  out  xor 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  service,  the  wages  of  railroad  ^^' 
ploy 68  are  from  $145  to  $430  per  year.  Bailroad  conductors,  workn^^^ 
aod  porters  yepeive  from  f  115  to  $415  per  year^ 
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The  employes  of  the  Italian  General  Steanisbip  Navigation  Company 
are  paid  [)er  month  as  follows : 


Boftcvaio $24.00 

BMtawain'a  mato 19.00 

CaqMDter 19.00 

StaMUffian 12.00 

SailoTS 7.00 

Firemen 21.00 

Boikr-miikeni 20.00 

Stoker* 18.00 

TiiKLinen 13.00 


Head  steward 128.00 

Head  cook 28.00 

Second  cook 19.00 

Third  cook 12.00 

Foartlicook. 8.00 

Baker lo.OO 

Steward 10.00 

Pantryman 8.00 

Stewardess 12.00 


The  wages  of  hotel  servants  are  as  follows :  Head  waiter,  $20  per 
month  and  food;  waiters,  1 16  per  month  and  food;  ^^ boots," $8  per 
month  and  food.  Servants  in  families  receive :  Male,  from  $6  to  $8  per 
month ;  females,  from  $4  to  $6 ;  porters  (at  the  door),  $8  to  $12  per 
month  without  food. 

The  following  are  the  average  market  prices  of  provisions  in  Messina : 

Potatoes per  bushel..  $0.90 


Beet  tenderloin per  poiiDd . .  $0.28 

BceCsouppieces do 20 

Motton do 20 

Lwd do 22 

Butter do 24 

IJkeeie do 24 


Bice per  pound..  .07 

Flour ; per  barrel..  $10. 00  to  12. 00 

Eggs per  dozen..        .18         .24 

Cow's  milk per  quart..  .12 

Goat's  milk do..:.  .10 


Tednical  «cAoote.— There  are  eleven  technical  schools  in  the  consular 
district  of  Messina,  of  which  there  are  in  the  province  of  Messina  five 
that  are  supported  by  the  Government,  one  supported  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  Milazzo,  and  one  by  the  town  of  Barcelloua.  In  the  province  of 
Beggio  and  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro  there  are  two  each. 

The  technical  schools  supported  by  the  Government  are  practically 
^,  each  scholar  paying  annually  a  fee  of  10  francs  for  three  years^ 
plu8  a  gratuity  of  15  francs. 

The  coarse  is  for  three  years,  and  includes  the  following  branches : 
ItaliaD,  'French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra  and 
g^metry,  drawing,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  and  the  elements 
of  natural  history.  In  addition  there  are  technical  institutes  of  a  grade 
liigher  than  the  technical  schools.  The  course  here  is  also  three  years, 
^d  the  annual  fee  15  francs,  with  a  graduating  fee  of  30  francs.  There 
are  three  technical  institutes  in  this  district — a  Government  technical 
^d  naatical  institute  in  Messina,  and  a  Government  technical  institute 
^h  in  Biggia  and  Cantanzaro.  The  branches  taught  are:  Italian 
Uteratore,  history,  and  geography,  English  and  German  administrative 
a^d  commercial  law,  political  economy,  book-keeping,  chemistry, 
Physics  and  elementary  mechanics,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, drawing  and  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry,  land  sur- 
veying and  natural  history. 

^Q  the  nautical  institute  the  following  additional  branches  are  taught : 

Commercial  and  maritime  law,  elements  of  hydrography  and  hydro- 

^phical  drawing,  the  steam  engine,  navigation,  and  nautical  astron- 
omy. 

^^uHrial  situation. — The  factories  have  been  running  with  a  full 
^^'Jiplement  of  hands  during  the  year,  and  have  averaged  fully  two 
*^J»ndred  and  seven  ty-JSve  working  days.    The  crops  tV\toug\\0\x\i  V\i^ 
^^trietJiave  been  fair. 
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Umigraiion. — In  Calabria,  and  especially  iu  the  Province  of  Catanzaro, 
large  tracts  of  lands  arc  held  by  a  few  noblemen,  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  improve  their  estates.  Hence,  the  peasant  finding  no  chance 
of  bettering  his  condition,. willingly  emigrates.  In  the  Province  of  Mes- 
sina the  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  on  that  account  the  Sicilian  is 
very  slow  to  emigrate. 

Octroi  dutidt  in  Messina, 


Wine per  hectoliter. 

Vinegar per  bottle. 

Beef per  qnintAl. 

Lard  and  Mlted meate ...do... 

Slonr  and  bread do. . . 

Cod-flah do... 


Franca. 
.  10.60 
.25 
.  18.75 
.  87.60 
8.50 
.    15.00 


Grapea perqnintal 

Alcohol i>er  hectoliter 

Cheeae perqnintal. 

Snntr do 

Coffee do... 


Franca. 
0.30 

.  12.00 
18L00 
l&OO 
20.00 


Health  of  Messina, — ^The  prevailing  diseases  are  diphtheria  among 
children,  and  bronchitis  among  adults.  The  average  mortality  is  about 
26  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  greatest  number  of  deaths  are  in  March. 
During  the  rainy  season — ^November,  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary— it  is  very  damp  and  trying  to  those  suffering  from  lung  troubles 
and  rheumatism.  The  temperature  changes  four  times  each  day  with 
the  tidal  currents,  and  winds  prevail  throughout  the  year.  Sicily  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Septem- 
ber and  October  are  the  months  when  the  sirocco  prevails. 

Financial  condition, — ^The  financial  situation  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1889,  has  been  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  wine  and 
lemons  and  the  unfortanate  credit  system  inaugurated  by  the  ^<  Banca 
Nazionali"  and  the  "Banco  di  Sicilia.''  In  order  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  hasten  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  was 
effected  a  few  years  since  by  means  of  a  foreign  loan,  these  banks,  as 
well  as  other  large  banks  in  Italy,  established  agents  in  all  small  pro- 
vincial centers,  who,  upon  proper  security,  discounted  notes,  which  the 
banks  in  turn  re-discounted  for  them  at  three-fourths  per  cent,  below 
the  regular  bank  rate.  Landholders  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  ad- 
vances for  the  improvement  of  their  property.  Improvements  were 
made  on  lands  and  buildings,  and  manufactories  were  started  on  a  credit 
basis.  The  bank-note  circqlation  soon  exceeded  the  limit  prescribed 
by  law,  and  gold  was  once  more  at  a  premium.  Whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  banks  to  reduce  their  circulation,  to  do  which  they 
were  obliged  to  call  in  their  loans.  Many  failures  ensued,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and 
Italy,  the  price  of  wine  fell,  whereby  many  landowners  who  had  planted 
large  vineyards  were  unable  to  meet  their  notes.  Lemons  also  fell  in 
price,  and  real  estate  in  the  rural  districts  ha-s  declined  during  the  past 
two  years  fully  60  per  cent,  in  value. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  for  the  past  year  has  been  5  per  cent,  on 
notes  and  6  per  cent,  on  advances.    The  rate  of  interest  in  the  open, 
market  has  varied  from  4f  to  7  per  cent,  on  good  ninety-day  paper. 
Exchange  on  Paris  has  fluctuated  from  100.20  to  101.50  5  say  one-fifth 
to  7/  per  cent,  premium  on  gold. 
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CATANIA. 

Mines  and  mining, — As  regards  mines  and  the  salplxar  industry  this 

consular  district  is  the  most  important  in  Italy.     It  comprises  the  prov> 

luces  of  Catania,  Synususe,  and  Galtanissetta,  where  there  are  about 

271  sulphur  mines,  45  of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Catania  and  226 

in  the  province  of  Galtanissetta. 

Borne  of  the  mines  are  closed  and  have  not  been  worked  for  the  last 
few  years,  for  the  reason  that  the  sulphur  trade  in  Sicily  has  never  been 
80  depressed  as  now.    The  disastrous  condition  of  the  money  market 
baa  materially  contributed  to  ruin  this  very  important  branch  of  Sicil- 
ian industry.     (Jnless  some  measures  are  taken  to  revive  this  trade  it 
▼ill  no  longer  form  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country. 

Oariously  enough,  however,  the  demand  for  this  article  from  foreign 
inarkei8continues  much  the  same  as  in  former  years.  In  fact,thero  were 
exported  from  the  port  of  Catania  3,644  tons  more  during  the  last  year 
thaa  in  the  year  preceding.  It  must,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  thede- 
piession  is  due  to  other  causes  than  an  absence  of  demand,  and  may  be 
attribated  to  the  great  deficiency  of  capital  in  Sicily  both  in  working 
tiie  minefl  and  in  regulating  the  market  for  sulphur,  which  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  very  few  speculators  of  large  means  who  are  able 
to  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  hard-pressed  for  money  producers. 

AgrmUure, — ^The  wine,  fruit,  and  sweet-oil  trade  is  another  impor- 
tant iodostry  in  this  consular  district.  The  prices  of  these  articles  have 
also  materially  declined,  but  even  at  the  low  prices  ruling  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  orders  for  export.  The  fruit  trade  feels  severely  the 
Spanish  and  the  American  competition,  while  the  wine  and  sumac  trade 
are  correspondingly  depressed  by  the  loss  of  France  as  a  customer  since 
the  abrogation  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Italy. 

Wine  is  produced  very  largely  in  this  district,  though  none  is  ex- 
porte<l  to  the  United  States.  As  the  annual  production  is  upwards  of 
o2,000,000  gallons,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  war  tariff  with  France,  who 
was  the  chief  consumer  of  Italian  wines,  has  been  the  cause  of  serious 
aod  widely  spread  losses. 

The  production  of  oil  amounts  to  upwards  800,000  gallons.  There 
^  nearly  1,750,000  orange  and  lemon  trees,  producing  more  than 
^0,000,000  fruit  annually.  The  other  agricultural  products  are  chiefly 
i^^nsyrice,  corn,  seeds,  dried  fruits,  and  sumac. 

The  following  comparative  table  of  prices  for  1887  and  1888  will  show 
the  great  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products : 


ArUdes. 
fbeu 

^. 


1887. 


$17. 40  to  $18.00 
5. 00  .').  20 

1.60  2.40 

COO  7.40 


1888. 


111.  60  to  $13.00 
4. 60  4. 80 

1.20  1.60 

3.00  4.00 


Ifree  on  board. 


Per  220  pounds. 

Dt». 
P«or  1.000  pounds. 
Per  100  liters. 


n 
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Catania,  with  a  population  of  107,000,  is  the  residence  of  a  large  nun 
ber  of  landlords,  who  derive  their  incomes  from  the  slopes  of  Etna  t 
the  north,  and  Irom  the  fertile  lowlands  stretching  to  the  sonth  au 
west,  watered  by  the  Eiyer  Simeto.  At  one  time  the  province  was  sal 
to  produce  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  the  islan 
in  addition  to  large  crops  of  rice,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  products.  R  ^ 
now,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  eastern  States  of  Europe,  the  cox 
fields  have  been  turned  into  vineyards,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  li 
been  diminishing  every  year,  so  that  wheat  is  now  imported  to  supfi 
the  home  demand,  while  formerly  it  was  exported  to  continental  Ita 
and  the  north  of  Europe  at  prices  very  remunerative  to  the  produce: 

Financial  conditions. — Owing  to  the  failures  of  several  large  houses 
the  province  and  to  the  unsatisfEkctory  conditions  of  every  branch  of  i 
dustry  and  trade,  crj&dit  throughout  the  district  is  much  impaired.  X? 
^<  Banca  Nazionale''  and  the  **  Banca  di  Sicilia,"  the  largest  banking-  : 
stitntions  on  the  island,  have  greatly  reduced  their  line  of  discom 
causing  thereby  a  very  great  stringency  in  the  money  market  and  v« 
serious  consequences  among  merchants.  The  smallet  local  banks  ha. 
endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  are  now  themselves  in  a  cri 
cal  position,  owing  to  the  inability  of  merchants  to  pay  maturing  draf 

Labor. — The  rates  of  wages  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the  wov 
men,  and  are  about  as  follows: 

Common  laborers,  for  ten  hours'  work,  30  cents  per  day ;  artisarY 
from  40  to  60  cents;  boys  and  women,  from  10  to  20  cents. 

Meat  is  very  seldom  used  by  working  people,  and  probably  by  n 
over  one-third  of  the  population.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  discc 
tent  with  the  rate  of  wages,  but  no  strikes  have  occurred  of  late  yes^ 

Living  is  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
meat,  flour,  sugar,  lard,  coffee,  and  petroleum.    The  following  table  'v^ 
show  the  cost  and  the  city  duty  on  the  principal  articles  of  food. 


Bread , 

MAcoaroni.. 

Meat , 

Laid 

Flour 

Rko 

Sagar 

Tea 

Potatoes 

£ega     . . . . . 

Cheese : 
Sicilian 
Swiss... 
Italian. 

Petroleum . , 

Wine 


Artiolaa. 


Per  IdJogram. 


6, 7, and  8  cents  ... 
(1, 8,  and  0  oents  . . . 
30, 34,  and  42  oents 

35  cents 

7, 7,  and  8  cents  . . . 

14  cents 

81  and  36  cents 

$2.50 

2  cents 

18  c«snts  per  dozen 


30. 82,  and  45  cents 

50  cents 

40,70,  and  80  cents 

50  cents  per  gallon 

20  and  30  cents  per  gallon. 


City  da -« 
perki^l 


OenCM 


*  Per  gallon. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  than  in 
United  States. 
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TREATIES. 

The  following  conventions,  treaties,  decrees,  and  agreements  relating' 
tocommerce  and  navigation  have  been  made  since  the  date  of  the  last 
annoal  report : 

A  general  cnstoms  tariff^  approved  July  14, 1887,  and  modified  by  the 
laws  of  November  27  and  December  16, 1887,  went  into  effect  January  1, 
i888. 

A  Dew  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria- Hungary,  signed  December 
7,  1887,  became  a  law  December  25,  following,  and  took  effect  at  the 
begiDDiDgof  1888. 

The  treaties  of  commerce  with  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  France  were 
by  rojal  decree  of  December  30, 1887,  extended  to  March  1, 1888.  The 
treaty  with  Spain  was  extended  to  May  1, 1888,  and  a  new  treaty  con- 
cluded February  26, 1888,  which  took  effect  April  30  following,  and 
^will  expire  Februarys  1, 1892. 

A  Dew  treaty  of  commerce  with  Switzerland  was  signed  at  Borne, 
Janaary  23, 1889,  took  effect  April  15,  1889,  and  will  remain  in  force 
until  February  1, 1892. 

Anew  treaty  with  France  not  having  been  concluded,  Italy  applied 
^tteriminating  duties  to  imports  from  that  country  and  its  colonies 
^€braary  20,  1888.  These  discriminating  duties,  however,  were  abol- 
ished early  in  January,  1890. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  Greece  was 
^ncladed  April  1, 1889,  and  ratified  at  Bome  April  16  following. 

^e  treat^y  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  Nicaragua 
^as,  by  agreements  of  December  14  and  24, 1888,  and  January  21,  1889, 
QxteDded  to  March  22, 1890. 

SHli^PINa  BOXJNTIBS. 

By  article  20  of  the  law  of  July  14, 1887,  approving  the  new  customs 
^^Hff,  the  government  was  authorized  to  increase  shipping  bounties  to 
constractions  in  Italy  already  fixed  by  the  law  of  December  6,  1886,  in 
Pixjportion  to  the  increase  of  duties.  A  royal  decree,  recently  con- 
firmed by  law,  has  established  these  bounties  as  follows  : 

For congtraction  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  iron  and  steel per  ton..  $3. 28 

Forsailiog  vessels  of  wood *do 4.86 

^or  {saJHf/ianti)  other  vessels,  snob  as  transport  boats,  tugs,  cistern-boats, 

-  laoDchesetc,  of  iron  and  steel 1.36 

ror marine  engines  per  horse  power 4.86 

For  marine  boilers  and  repairs  thereto  ( for  every  220^^^^  pounds 58 

^e  same  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  construction  of  galligianti  of 
^^^^  and  steel. for  the  navy  and  other  government  departments, 
-^^ides  bounties  for  construction  of  new  ships,  apparatus,  and  auxil- 
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iary  machinery  in  Italian  ship-yards,  the  above  named  royal  d 
accorded  the  following  bounties : 

For  war-ships  of  iron  or  steel per  ton..  $ 

For  marine  engine  of  iron  and  steel per  borse-power . . 

For  marine  boilers  for  war-sbips  and  repairs  to  boilers  already  constrncted  in 

Italy per  220^^*^  pounds.. 

For  apparatus  and  auxiliary  maobinery per  220f  g^<>  pounds . . 

Bounties  for  construction  in  1888. — ^In  1888  applications  were  mac 
the  payment  of  bonnties  for  the  following  constructions  of  that ; 
Sailing  vessels  (bounty  $3.28  per  gross  ton) ;  small  fishing  smacks 
fishing  boats,  44;  fishing  and  trading  boats,  15 ;  Venetian  fishing  sm 
12 ;  small  brigs,  11 ;  brigantines,  8 ;  navicelle,  5 ;  ^cutters,  2 ;  Bo' 
brigantine,  1 ;  felucca,  1.   Total,  165. 

Steam- vessels  of  wood  and  steel  (bounty  $14.86  per  gross  ton) ; 

Sailing  vessels  in  iron  and  steel  (bounty  $14.86  per  gross  ton) :  S 
4 ;  small  brigs,  1 ;  brigantines,  2.    Total,  7. 

Galligiantif  of  iron  and  steel  (bounty  $7.24  per  ton) ;  transport  t 
28;  baly  22;  boats  and  steam  launches,  9;  tugs,  6;  cistern  boat 
bette,  2.    Total,  71. 

Marine  engines  and  boilers  (bounty  for  engines  $1.64.4  per  I 
power,  for  boilers,  $1.83.7  for  every  22Q^ftj^  pounds.)  Engines 
boilers,  33 ;  boilers,  21 ;  engine,  1.    Total,  55. 

The  royal  navy  laanched  one  pou  toon  boat  and  built  three  eu\ 
and  three  boilers.  Apparatus  and  auxiliary  machines  (bounty  $ 
for  every  220 1>^  pounds) ;  engines,  6 ;  boilers,  21 ;  capstans,  2.  Tot( 

Up  to  December  21, 1888,  the  Government  had  paid  $48,354.0 
constructions  made  in  the  year  as  follows : 

For  constructions  in  wood (15,^ 

For  constructions  in  iron 21,' 

For  engines  (motors  $4,080.21,  auxiliary  $2,935.92) 7,  ( 

For  boilers 3,{ 

For  auxiliary  apparatus i 

Total 48,: 

Repairs  to  vessels  (hulls^  engines,  and  boilers), — In  1888  320  applica 
were  made  for  bounties  for  repairs  to  sailing  vessels  of  wood  (ch 
of  sheathing  of  copper,  yellow  metal,  and  zinc).  Seventy-seven 
for  repairs  to  marine  boilers  of  Italian  construction,  36  for  repai 
marine  boilers  of  foreign  construction,  26  for  repairs  to  engines,  4 
repairs  to  engines  and  boilers,  23  for  repairs  to  engines  and  vessel 
for  repairs  to  boilers  and  vessels,  40  for  repairs  to  iron  hulls,  2 
miscellaneous  repairs — a  total  of  285 — from  which  it  seems  that  3 
plications  were  either  not  passed  upon  or  were  rejected. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  these  repairs  wjis  as  follows : 

For  hulls .-. 131, 1 

For  engines  and  maoliinery 4,' 

For  boilers 17,5 

63,« 
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lu  1888,  99  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  53,511  tons,  and  8  steamers, 
aggregating  12,098  tons,  were  engaged  in  bringing  coal  into  Italy  from 
EoglaDd,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  The  total  of  coal  thus  brought,  upon 
which  a  bounty  was  claimed,  was  162,174  tons,  of  which  90,794  tons 
were  brought  in  sailing  vessels  and  71,680  tons  on  steamers.  The  pre- 
mium paid  for  this  service  was  $31,357.48,  against  $33,444.78  in  the  year 
preceding. 

Id  1888,  25  steamers  received  premiums  for  navigation  aggregating 
$205,841.  The  details  relating  to  the  voyages  of  these  steamers  were  as 
follows: 


Porta  or  oonatrii 


Of  de]Mtftnre. 


CiUiiJa 

fortofimpedocle 


**«eoto 


^»w  York 

go 

^ 

I^ 

JB-       ^>0 


America 


y"Ope 


L*5>pe 

5^!^^*A  America' 


ica. . . 
Total 


Of  aniral. 


VniUd  Statu. 


New  York 

...do   

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Europe 

Oenoa  

Leghorn 

Palermo 

LUbon 

Cardiff 

Liverpool 


Sontli  America . 

Europe 

Kontn  America . 

Earope 

Asia 

Earope 

Africa 

Earope 

North  America. 

Oceanica 

Asia 


No.  of 
voyages. 


6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


11 


3 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 


11 


54 

55 
« 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 


151 


Tons  of 
merchao- 

dise 
carried. 


0.304 
3,330 
1.615 
1,144 
5,000 
1,732 


19,416 


0,050 
5^020 
2,040 
2,300 
2,070 
4,500 


21,980 


57,233 

37, 297 

7,086 

1.300 

2,224 

9.000 

176 

07 

900 

2,440 

2,000 


161, 117 


Paesenffers 
carried. 


1,574 

598 

246 

39 

1.324 
206 


3,987 


436 
873 
294 


1,103 


56,020 

11,220 

6,601 

10 

163 

162 

16 


106 
2 


78,390 


Miles  ran. 


21, 515 
8,821 
4,172 
4,114 
4,221 
4,500 


46,753. 


12,110 
12,166 
8,228 
2,953 
2,981 
3,204 


41,641 


828.906 

328, 733 

56,352 

9,372 

14,898 

8,930 

2.486 

2,486 

5,112 

3,984 

2,685 


852,337 


Amoants 
of  pre- 
miums worn. 


$3,747 

1,441 

779 

946 

1.7(JD 

730 


9.432 


2,001 

2.242 

1,707 

486 

527 
1,362 


8,326 


83,607 

79.858 

12,465 

1,651 

8.965 

3,436 

170 

170 

2,172 

352 

237 


188,083 


^f  these  voyages  a  part  only  were  made  direct  from  the  first  port  of 
^^partur^  to  the  final  port  of  destination. 


V^ 


The  figures  relating  to  freight  carried  refer  both  to  quantities  em- 


^rked  at  original  port  of  departure  and  at  intermediate  ports. 

Sailing  vessels, — In  1888,  premiums  for  navigation  were  paid  to  361 
^^^iling  vessels  making  800  voyages,  carrying  617,068  tons  freight,  and 

^^^ling  4.962,178  miles,  aggregating  $ .• 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  133  voyages  with  81,171  tons  of  freight  were 
^^ade  from  Europe  to  North  America,  and  176  voyages  with  135,318 
ms  of  freight  from  South  America  to  Europe. 

Augustus  O.  Bouen,  Consul- Oeneral 
United  States  Consulate-Genebax, 

Rome,  March  19,  1890. 


*  AmoQiit  not  given  by  the  Consul  General. 
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REPORT  BY  00N8VL  LJLMANTIA, 
SICILIAN  DECADENCE. 

Sicily,  this  beautiful  land,  once  tLe  richest  part  of  Italy,  may  new  be 
freely  said  to  have  become  the  poorest.  Owing  to  the  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural production,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  island  lived  in  a  state 
of  enviable  wealth,  but  unfortunately  this  happiness  and  prosperity 
gave  away  to  a  crisis  which  has  kept  it  in  a  very  critical  state  of  affairs. 

By  natm^al  progress  in  every  branch  of  industry  the  production  has 
increased  to  a  large  extent,  while  the  consumption  has  decreased  grad- 
ually, thus  reducing  the  prices,  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  coun- 
tries. Free  exchange  having  been  shut  up  with  France,  the  immense 
wine  production  has  partially  remained  in  store,  thus  checking  the  com- 
mercial life.  In  fact,  the  Island  of  Sicily  so  rich  of  wines,  of  sweet  oil, 
sulphur,  green  fruits,  and  sumao  has  found  no  outlets  for  the  large  pro- 
duction of  said  articles,  which  really  constitute  the  principal  resource 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  life  of  land  owners,  and  with  them  that  of 
a  numerous  class  of  laborers. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  owner  of  a  sulphur  mine  was  considered  to  be 
a  rich  man,  for  he  derived  out  of  it  very  large  profits.  But  then  sul- 
phur was  in  great  demand,  and  the  prices  keeping  steady,  the  owner 
was  induced  to  invest  his  capital,  being  certain  to  cash  them  soon  again. 
One  mine  afforded  sufficient  work  to  improve  one  of  those  villages  the 
people  of  which  live  solely  on  this  industry.  By  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  work  in  the  mines,  the  production  having  increased  during 
the  last  years  over  the  consumption,  prices  have  gone  considerably 
down,  reducing  the  capital  invested  thereupon,  and  some  owners  finding 
it  unprofitable  to  continue  the  work,  have  closed  the  mines,  thus  cans* 
ing  misery  to  thousands  of  poor  working  families. 

This  sad  state  of  things  does  not  relate  to  mining  only,  but  even  to 
agriculture,  which  has  likewise  gone  through  a  crisis,  bringing  misery 
to  another  class  of  workmen.  In  small  country  places,  as  well  a«  in 
many  large  towns,  there  is  not  a  single  family  which  does  not  owe  its 
livelihood  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  products  remain  unsold  the  land  owner  can  not  find 
the  means  for  living,  but  he  can  not,  as  well,  provide  any  means  for  rais- 
ing the  production  of  the  next  year. 

OREEN  FRUITS. 

The  orange  and  lemon  industry  is  certainly  not  much  better,  for  an 
idea  can  hardly  be  given  of  the  great  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  borne 
in  planting  out  an  orange  or  lemon  grove  by  people  who  have  not  at 
hand  the  required  capital  the  interest  on  which  they  can  do  without  for  a 
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certain  uamber  of  years.  The  production  of  such  a  grove  can  be  ob- 
tained only  after  ten  years  of  care  and  steady  expense  for  pnmping 
the  irrigating  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  culture  itself.  But  land  owners 
went  heart  and  soul  in  to  such  an  undertaking,  as  they  well  knew  they 
ffoold  derive  large  profits  thereby  from  the  sale  of  the  product,  which 
is  now  oQore  than  the  consumption,  and  therefore  unprofitable. 

This  trade  continues  to  render  little  profit,  in  view  of  the  low  price.** 
nding  in  foreign  markets  ior  these  Important  products,  and  although 
their  cultivation  has  rea<^hed  in  this  district  a  very  significant  scale,  the 
proprietors  are  anything  but  satisfied,  for  in  many  cases  it  scarcely  pays 
to  gather  the  fruit,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  lemons. 

As  above  stated,  this  branch  of  culture  is  one  of  those  most  important 
m  this  province,  and  from  overproduction  and  the  competition  of  other 
countries,  the  production  of  which  have  overstocked  those  markets  once 
monopolized  by  Sicilian  fruit  exporters,  prices  have  fallen  steadily  to  such 
rates  as  to  cause  the  failure  of  several  firms  concerned  in  the  trade. 

Unless,  therefore,  these  producers  look  for,  or  force  other  outlets  to 
dispose  of  said  product,  it  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  annual  increasing 
production  in  Spain,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  especially  so  in  Florida, 
Looisiana  and  California,  if  not  lemons,  the  Sicilian  orange  culture 
in  the  coarse  of  twenty  years  will  be  reduced  to  nothing.  My  belief  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  delicious  an  orange  may  be, 
wben  we  consider  that  it  is  to  be  gathered  one  month  before  its  full  ma- 
turity for  the  export  trade,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  it  can  not  pos- 
sess that  natural,  delicious  aroma  when  eaten,  as  those  gathered  in 
the  United  States  when  fully  ripe,  or  when  to  be  consumed. 

The  total  declared  fruit  exports  from  this  city  to  the  United  States 
^as  150,989  boxes,  against  191,201  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
40^12  boxes. 

I  may  here  note,  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  customs  duty  on  this 
article  by  the  Austrian  Government,  it  seems  that  the  export  trade  from 
this  Island  is  increasing  towards  Trieste,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 
for  the  last  four  years,  which  is  taken  from  the  ''  Helazione  e  Statistica 

8qI  Commercio  degli  Agrumi  per  I'anno  1888-'89.'' 

Boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported  from  SUnly  to  Trieste, 


18S&-'86. 

1886-'87. 

1887-*88. 

1888.'89. 

333,875 

97,  VM 

5,325 

383.895 

99,036 

5,626 

411, 170 

157,018 

7,472 

464, 809 

228, 107 

51,  747 

436,596 

488,657 

575, 665 

742,663 

Total. 


1, 693, 549 

679, 542 

70,170 

2, 243, 261 


SUMAO. 


^^  sumac  industry  is  in  about  the  same  condition  for  the  reason 
*bat  not  long  ago  a  great  number  of  land  owners,  induced  by  the  good 

profits  derived  firow  sumac  culture;  turoed  i»to  tWs  branch  of  i»dttstry 
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large  tracks  of  billy  groinds  which  had  previously  been  left  idle  for 
grazing  purposes.  When  the  time  arrived  in  which*  they  expected  to 
derive  the  compensation  for  their  labor,  soil  and  expense,  all  the  rosy 
hopes  had  to  be  given  up^  as  the  market  prices  did  not  cover  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested. 

A  partial  improvement,  however,  in  general  business  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  1889  sufficiently  marked  to  induce  a  large  section  of 
business  men  to  look  forward  to  a  greater  extent  of  revival  in  trade 
and  industry  in  this  district.  The  chief  causes  which  had  determined 
a  serious  crisis  in  the  preceding  year  have  to  a  certain  point  remained, 
and,  although  many  still  complain  that  the  times  leave  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  general  aspect  of  things,  there  is  cause  to  be  satisfied.  The  com- 
mercial, agrarian,  industrial,  and  financial  crisis  that  affected  so  much 
the  province  of  Oatania  in  the  years  1887-'88  caused  much  depression 
in  trade  at  large,  which  more  acutely  touched  both  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products,  such  as  wine,  lemons  and  oranges,  sulphur,  and  other 
articles  forming  the  principal  resources  of  this  district. 

The  last  twelve  months,  however,  have  shown  a  salutary  inclination 
in  the  interchange  of  these  articles,  although  it  can  not  positively  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  district  is  regaining  that  prosperity  that  ten  years 
ago  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  this  province. 

SITLPHXTR. 

As  far  as  sulphur  is  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exportation 
underwent  a  decrease  of  122,890  cantars,  as  compared  with  18S8;  but 
the  demand  for  this  article  became  active  about  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember for  shipments  in  January  and  February  of  the  present  year. 

These  of  course  will  appear  in  the  returns  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
but  properly  speaking  were  transactions  effected  in  1889.  Prices  of  this 
article  are  certainly  improving;  in  December  last  the  demand  became 
stronger. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  sulphur  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  and  conspicuous  of  Sicilian  products,  and  forms  the  essen- 
tial resource  of  the  island,  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  may  here  add,  in  the  interest  of  whom  it  may  concern,  that  in  a  letter 
just  published  by  Professor  Travaglia,  an  authority  on  sulphur  mines, 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  mining  school  of  Caltanissetta,  a  gentleman 
who  has  always  furnished  me  with  the  official  data  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion and  sulphur  export  from  this  island,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  ex- 
portation was  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  116,121,549 
kilograms,  against  101,523,519  kilograms  in  1889,  an  increase  of  14,598,- 
030  more  than  last  year  in  the  same  period  of  time.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  production  of  this  mineral  has  of  late  somewhat  diminished, 
on  account  of  the  copious  rain-fall  which  came  down  at  intervali^  dur- 
ing last  winter,  making  it  impossible  to  work  the  mines,  which  have 
been  absorbed  with  water,  thus  shortening  the  production.    It  is  there- 
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fore  believed  that  sulphur  will  this  year  have  a  better  market,  as  it  can 
not  meet  the  general  demaucl. 

The  total  export  was  duriug  the  year  4,562,827.56  cantars,  against 
4,480,291  ID  1888,  an  increase  of  82,536.56  cantars,  as  shown  below : 

Sulphur  wporifrom  Sicily  in  1889. 


Coontriefl. 


United  Stotes , 

Fnaee , 

It»ly 

GnAt  Britain 

Otb«r  couotiles. . . 

Total 

Total  in  1888 


From 
Qirgenti. 

From 
CataniA. 

From  Licata. 

Oantart. 
014, 057. 34 
421,038.30 
(;3,lSa90 
213, 200. 00 
272.708.72 

Oantan. 

165,385.11 
102, 783. 62 
390, 816. 71 
255,046.92 
560,30d.98 

Oamtars. 
300.695.00 
345,450.00 
101.568.00 
18.200.00 
387,926.00 

1,915,753.32 
1,847.350.00 

1,484,236.24 
1,607,123.00 

1, 162, 830. 00 
1,024,816.00 

Totals. 


Oantart. 

I,4i0,037.46 
860.871.88 
564, 542. 61 
487,346.02 

1, 221. 02&  70 

4.562,827.56 
4,480,201.00 


Although  the  United  States  lost  205,618  cantars,  still  her  total  im- 
port was  greater  than  any  large  market  and  of  many  others  put  up 

together. 

INDUSTRY^ 

Industries  continue  to  be  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  with  no  sign  of  any  new  feature  arising.  The  financial  position  of 
hotb  commune  and  province  is  anything  but  flourishing;  indebtedness 
is  fast  iDcreasing.  Local  taxation  on  all  commodities  is  heavy,  conse- 
qaently  the  development  of  industrial  investments  can  not  find  easy 
openings. 

A  new  system  of  fusing  sulphur,  however,  requiring  no  heavy  ex- 
pense of  plant  and  fusing  and  no  skilled  assistance,  has  lately  been 
introduced  by  Senor  Leon  Gil  y  Ruiz,  engineer  of  the  royal  corps  of  engi- 
iieers  in  Spain,  who  first  introduced  it  in  the  mines  belonging  to  a  com- 
pany in  Almeria,  Spain,  where,  after  several  trials,  it  attained  a  brilliant 
success. 

Sefior  Gil  came  to  Sicily  last  autumn  seeking  a  larger  field  of  opera- 
tionsfor  his  invention,  and,  in  fact,  at  his  own  expense  planted  one  of  his 
fnrnaceson  the  ''Muglia''  mine,  where,  in  December  last,  several  ex- 
periments took  pldce,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  sulphur  of  29  per  cent.,  as 
W'lnpared  with  the  old  mode  of  fusing  through  the  «'  Oalcherone.''  Mr. 
Gil's  system  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  value  to  the  trade. 

ft  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  England  in  recent  years  an  idea 
uas  found  its  way  that  Sicilian  sulphur  is  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  be 
^^  out  from  foreign  markets  by  the  competition  it  will  have  to  face 
against  the  late  chemical  inventions,  which  show  that  the  recovery  of 
sulphur  from  the  old  refuse  of  chemical  alkali  works  in  the  north  of 
^Dgland  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  would  enable  the  English  pro- 
^"cer  to  entirely  cut  out  the  Sicilian  sulphur. 

The  invention  above  mentioned  is  that  called  ^'  the  Ohance  process," 
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which  has  been  at  work  at  Newcastle-upou-Ty  ne  for  a  considerable  titDC  • 
still  Siciiian  snlphar  aH  regaids  quantities  exported  has  not  suffered 
from  it.  Professor  Travaglia  att^aches  no  importance  to  Chancers  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  sulphur,  and  he  doubts  not  that  the  Sicilian  produc- 
tion will  still  have  a  market. 

THE  PORT. 

The  city  of  Catania  is  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which, 
properly  considered,  can  be  said  to  be  comprised  between  Cape  Santa 
Croce  and  Cape  Molino,  the  one  distant  irom  north  to  south  about  IS 
miles  from  the  other,  at  the  east  slopes  of  Etna. 

The  length  of  the  bay  is  5  miles ;  the  ground  from  the  south  to  Cata- 
nia light-house  is  sandy,  and  fi^om  the  light-house  turning  north  toward 
the  city  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  black  lava,  giving  it  a  gloomy 
sort  of  appearance. 

Catania  possessed  in  olden  times  a  harbor  well  known  as  II  Porto 
d'niisse,but  according  to  Yirgilius,  owing  to  the  many  eruptions  from 
Etna,  which  altogether  altered  the  topographical  aspect  of  the  city,  it 
lost  all  that  beauty  of  scenery*  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  it,  destroy- 
ing its  former  port  and  checking  its  commercial  shipping  resources.  A 
secoud  harbor  was  constructed  in  1601,  which  was  completely  carried 
away  by  a  memorable  storm  before  it  could  be  finished.  In  1634  the 
works  of  that  same  harbor  were  resumed  with  strong  efforts,  but  even 
this  new  trial  proved  fruitless,  the  sea  having  once  more  played  its  rav- 
ages. 

Catania  jthus  remained  without  any  sort  of  shelter  for  vessels  up  to 
the  year  1782,  when  the  still  existing  old  harbor  was  raised ;  but  two 
years  after  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  storms,  and  it  was  only  in  1842 
that  a  Maltese  engineer,  named  Giuseppe  Zhaara,  recommenced  under 
better  auspices  and  means  of  construction  those  works,  and  so  completed 
the  small  inner  harbor,  which  can  be  seen  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  1872  the  increasing  commercial  development  of  Catania  demanded 
a  more  spacious  and  a  safer  harbor,  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
present  port  was  started,  and  now  can  be  said  to  be  completed,  offering 
good  and  efficient  shelter  to  any  sized  vessel. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  found  useful  as  general  information 
as  regards  the  inner  or  old  harbor :  Depth  of  water,  maximum,  7  meters ; 
minimum,  3  meters.  Depth  aloug  the  quay,  maximum  8  meters ;  mini- 
mum 3.40  meters. 

The  quays,  with  landing  places,  have  an  extent  of  430  meters,  with 
draught  of  water  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  and  forty  meters,  with  7  to  8  meters  of  draughty  102 
meters,  with  3.50  meters  of  draught  opposite  the  custom-house;  58 
meters,  with  2  meters  of  draught  within  the  dock. 

The  zone  for  mooring  is  about  200  meters,  and  the  eixtrfku^e  pr  ipoutii 

of  tUe  hmhov  m^mwi^  400  meters  ^yide, 
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Data  of  ike  new  harbor. — ^Total  length,  1336  meters;  capacity  or  size 
for  oommercial  operations,  83.004  cabic  meters ;  size  of  the  oater  harbor, 
428148  cabic  meters ;  draughts  along  the  qaays,  7  cable  meters  ^  depth  of 
badn,  inner  part,  8  to  15  meters;  depth  of  basin,  outer  part,  12  to  17 
meters. 

The  wharves  have  a  length  of  00  meters,  and  a  breadth  of  25,  the 
distance  from  each  extremity  of  the  two  wharves  measures  220  meters. 

The  width  of  entrance  of  the  outer  harber  measures  700  meters. 

There  is  no  tide  worthy  of  mention  in  Oatania  harbor. 

The  winds  affecting  most  the  port  of  Oatania,  and  which  sometimes 
raise  inside  of  it  a  heavy,  nasty  sea,  are  the  south  and  the  southeast 
winds.   The  northeast  wind  also  raises  a  strong  and  dangerous  strain. 

Vincent  Lamantia, 

Oomul. 

TJiQTED  States  Consulate, 

Catania^  May  7, 1890. 
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ESFOET  BY  YI0E-C0N8UL  JBTNAUD, 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  shipping  and  commercial  statistics  of 
the  port  of  Malta  for  the  year  1889;  also  remarks  on  the  trade  of  this 
place. 

From  January  1  to  December  31, 1889,  the  following  were  the  arrivals 

^d  departures : 

MEN  OF  WAB. 


Arzlved. 

Sailed. 

128 

135 

7 

7 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

8 

84 

86 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

't^.,: 
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]£EBCHAKT  STEAMERS. 


KAUonaUty. 


Britlah 

ItaUiA 

QermiA 

Frenotaj 

l^orwofnan.^ 

Aaatro-Hnngarlan 

Greek 

Ottoman 

Swedlfth 

DaoUh 

Dntoh 

Belgian 

Enaaian 

Spaiiiah 

Total 


AzriTed. 


8,631 

173 

125 

118 

97 

43 

42 

26 

15 

11 

10 

9 

4 

4 


4,307 


Tona. 


4,644,505 

03,889 

103,050 

114,624 

01,271 

36,732 

41,074 

23,017 

10,006 

0,017 

8,384 

11,339 

1,708 

4.086 


5,105,601 


Sailed. 


3^604 

172 

125 

U8 

07 

43 

42 

25 

16 

11 

10 

0 

4 

4 


4,270 


HEECHANT  SAIUNG  TB8SBL& 


Italian 

Greek 

English 

Ottoman 

Montenegrin , 

Tnniaian ,.. 

AnatrO'Hongarian 

Portngaese 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Swedish 

German 

Buasian 

Total 


832 

34,560 

233 

42.732 

162 

13,030 

63 

6,330 

10 

1,306 

8 

270 

7 

2,280 

2 

831 

2 

524 

1 

434 

1 

602 

1 

368 

1 

617 

1,323 

103,401 

821 

230 

169 

73 

8 

0 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1.823 


PASSED  IK  SIGHT  OF  THE  ISLAND. 


British  ateamera 693 

German  steamers 21 

Dutch  steamers 3 

French  steamers 3 


Norwegian  steamers 2 

Danish  steamers 1 

Total 728 


EBCAPITULATION. 


Men  of  war 

Steam  Mid  sailing  yachts 

Merchant  steamers 

Merchant  sailing  y easels. 

Total 


Arrivals  in  1889. 


Arrived. 


149 

41 

4,307 

1,323 


5,820 


Tons. 


5, 105, 501 
103,401 


5,208,002 


ArrlTalBiBl888. 


Arrived. 


153 

37 

4,341 

1,582 


6,063 


Tona. 


5,134.008 
125.748 


6,250,847 


The  nnmber  of  military  and  civilian  passengers  was,  in  1889,  about 
49,908,  and  in  1888  about  62,563. 

Importation  of  coal  from  January  1,  to  December  31,  1889. 

Tona. 

From  South  Wales 408,753 

From  the  Mersey 27,665 

Prom  the  north  of  England. ,.,    01,891 

Total 617,680 

As  against  a  total  importation  in  1888  of  589,071  tons. 
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The  trade  of  Malta  was  not  restricted  by  the  imposition  of  quaran- 
tine  on  any  coantry,  cons^aently  the  shipping  statistics  and  importa- 
lion  of  coal  in  1889  show  good  results.  Included  in  the  foregoing 
amvals  are  two  United  States  men  of  war,  viz,  the  Essex  and  Quinne- 
boMQ^  two  American  sailing  yachts,  and  one  steam-yacht. 

Two  sailing  vessels  came  in  from  Philadelphia  with  cargoes  of  petro- 
learn  for  Malta,  and  discharged  here. 

Twenty-one  steamers  put  into  Malta,  all  with  cargoes  excepting  three^ 
£roQi  x)ort8  farther  east  and  bound  to  ports  in  the  United  States.  Ten 
steamers  from  ports  in  the  United  States  with  cargoes  called  here,  and 
proceeded  with  the  same  cargo  farther  east.  Three  steamers  left  in 
ballast  to  proceed  to  other  Mediterranean  ports  to  load  for  the  United 
States.  One  sailing  vessel  left  in  ballast  to  load  for  the  United  States. 
Two  sailing  vessels  with  cargoes  put  into  Malta  from  the  United  States, 
and  left  for  ports  farther  east  with  the  same  cargoes. 

AMEBIOAN  LEAF  TOBAOCO. 

The  imports  in  1889  were  nearly  all  low  fillers  and  damaged  tobacco. 
These  sold  at  miserably  low  prices,  mostly  on  account  of  the  small  de- 
mand by  larger  manufacturers,  who  said  they  could  not  find  a  sale  for 
their  cigars.  Consequently  prices  declined  to  the  lowest.  Then  dealers 
woald  not  pay  remunerative  prices  for  the  better  classes  of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  importation  of  leaf  in  1889, 
viz: 


From  or  Txa  Fnace 

FroiB  the  Uaited  Ststes. 
FrcMQ  or  tIa En^dand ... 

From  or  TiA  Italy 

From  G^nnany 

From  India 


Total, 


Hogs- 
heads. 


804 
123 
818 
410 

e 


l.lGl 


Cases  or 
bales. 


102 
5 

31 
53 

4 
17 


272 


All  American  leaf,  against  509  hogsheads  and  630  bales  and  cases  in 
1888,  810  hogsheads  and  385  cases  and  bales  in  1887 ;  1,127  hogsheads^ 
670  cases  and  bales  in  1886;  602  hogsheads,  579  cases  and  bales  in  1885; 
120  hogsheads,  415  cases  and  bales  in  1884 ;  1,632  hogsheads,  515  cases 
aod  bales  in  1883 ;  892  hogsheads,  471  cases  and  bales  in  1882 ;  788  hogs- 
beads,  338  bales  and  cases  in  1881;  1,076  hogsheads,  195  cases  in  1880. 

I  am  afraid  the  Malta  market  for  leaf  tobacco  is  decreasing  in  im- 
portance. 

AMEBIGAN  MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO. 

There  has  been  a  fair  trade,  but  mostly  in  the  low  class  of  Cavendish ; 
the  better  kind,  which  used  to  be  taken  more  liberally  years  before,  has 
not  sold  so  well.  The  importations  in  1889  were  1,844  packages,  against 
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2,088  in  1888, 1,327  in  1887,  2,211  in  1886^  2,740  in  1885,  2,124  in  1884, 
1,632  in  1883,  3,175  in  1882,  2,093  in  1881,  and  2,754  in  1880. 

OiaABS. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  cases  were  imported  in  1889,  against 
318  cases  in  1888,  331  in  1887,  382  in  1886,  325  in  1885,  449  in  1884,  598 
in  1883,  842  in  1882,  252  in  1881,  and  228  in  1880,  mostly  from  Ger- 
many; a  few  only  came  from  the  East  Indias  and  Havana. 

BEFINED  PETROLEUM. 

This  market  so  far  has  only  taken  refined  in  cases,  bat  a  tank  has 
been  bailt  to  store  oil  in  balk  from  Batoam,  but  it  has  not  been  filled 
yet.  The  law  has  been  passed  here  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  «iy 
oil  that  will  give  off  an  imflammable  vapor  at  a  temperatore  of  less  than 
76  degrees  Fahr. 


The  stock  in  depoait  on  January  3, 1889,  was 70,383 

Imported  in  1889 57,502 


127,885 
DeUvered  in  1869 .*. 70,710 


1884 «,0e3 

1883 60.923 

1882 34,490 


Stock  JanaaryS,  1890 57,175 

In  1889,  the  imports  consisted  of  31,394  cases  ^^Atlantic"  brand  from 
Philadelphia,  and  26,108  cases  from  Batonm  in  Bussia. 
The  importations  in  past  years  have  been  as  follows : 

1888 118,972 

1887 36,858 

1886 88,685 

1885 64,682 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  competition  of  Eassian  oil  is  gaining 
ground  to  the  detriment  of  American.  American  is  worth  6  to  8 
kopecks  per  case  more  than  Russian. 

ALCOHOL. 

The  importation  in  1889  amounted  to  1,894  barrels,  bntts,  and  hogs- 
heads, German,  Swedish,  Austrian,  and  other  continental  distilling,  es- 
timated to  contain  123,539  American  gallons;  against  a  total  in  1888 
of  169,700  American  gallons,  in  1887  of  164,310  gallons,  in  1886  of 
91,320  gallons,  in  1885  of  86,915  gallons,  and  in  1884  of  82,080  gallons. 
No  American  alcohol  has  been  imported  in  1889;  it  can  not  compete 
just  now  with  the  continental  distilling. 

WHBATEN  FLOUB. 

Notwithstanding  the  relative  duty  hereon  wheat  and  flour  contlnnes 
to  a9'or4  some  protection  to  millers  in  the  Island^  the  importation  of 
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floor  in  1889  was  abont  the  same  as  in  1888.    The  larger  qaantity  was, 
as  before,  received  from  the  Danube.    The  imports  in  1889  were : 


FioiD  the BlAck  S«a bafts..  19,8»7 

fnm  EiiKUad,  moatly  Ameridan . .  bbls . .  2, 940 

Tr«BTrieeto bugB*-  1.059 

fromFrasoe dn...  423 


From  Italy ba|C>-*  118 

FromSgypt do...  10 


34,i5« 

as  against  26,336  bags  and  barrels  in  1888  ,*  27,383  in  1887 ;  9,850  in 
1886;  4,039  in  1885;  2,982  in  1884;  2,687  in  1883;  5,088  in  1882;  2,791 
in  1881;  1,971  in  1880. 

LARD. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  1889,  nearly  all  Ameri- 
ean.  There  were  4,540  packages  imported  in  1889,  as  against  2,477 
packages  in  1888 ;  2,343  packages  in  1887 ;  1,656  in  1886 ;  1,138  in  1885 ; 
1,168  in  1884;  760  in  1883;  1,320  in  1882;  1,225  in  1881,  and  1,960  in 

1880. 

HAM  AND  BAOON. 

Seven  hundred  and  nine-eight  packages,  principally  American,  were 
imi)orted  in  1889,  as  against  571  packages  in  1888,  600  in  1887,  1,029 
in  1886,  1,043  in  1885,  1,927  in  1884,  983  in  1883,  1,623  in  1882,  960 
in  1881,  and  730  in  1880. 

CHEESE. 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  boxes  were  imported  in 
1889,  nearly  all  American,  via  England.  The  receipts  were  4,346  boxes 
in  1888;  3,786  boxes  in  1887 ;  4,374  boxes  in  1886 ;  5,020  boxes  in  1885 ; 
2,852  boxes  in  1884 ;  2,625  boxes  in  1883 ;  4,005  boxes  in  1882 ;  2,951 
boxes  in  1881,  and  2,332  boxes  in  1880. 

BUTTER  AND  MARaARINE. 

'Hie  importations  in  1889  were  3,881  packages  of  butter,  and  3,900 
inargarine,  7,781  in  all ;  against  7,512  in  1888 ;  8,546  in  1887 ;  10,752 
«1S86;  7,662  in  1885;  4,764  in  1884;  4,748  in  1883;  4,035  in  1882; 
^364  in  1881 ;  2,828  in  1880.  All  from  England,  but  mostly  of  Ameri- 
^«  manufacture. 

FLORIDA  WATER. 

^6  imposition  of  a  duty  on  this  article,  the  equivalent  of  the  amount 
^f  alcohol  it  contains,  is  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  importa- 
%•  We  only  received  1,028  boxes  of  1  dozen  each  in  1889,  against 
fjWO  dozen  bottles  in  1888;  5,530  dozen  in  1887;  9,518  in  1886;  4,434 
iu  1885;  4,317  in  1884 ;  7,925  in  1883 ;  6,580  in  1882. 

CLEANED  RICE. 

^  l^ft  price  of  wheat  having  been  low  in  1889,  and  that  of  rice  high,  the 
^n^portations  in  1889  were  small.  We  received  5,397  bags  of  2  cwt. 
^h  in  1889  of  which  1,000  bags  came  direct  from  Bangoou,  and  the 
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rest  mostly  via  EDgland-;  agaiust  9,686  bags  iu  1888;  16,053  in  188: 
16,261  in  1886 ;  12,446  in  1885 ;  8,051  in  1884 ;  12,266  in  1883 ;  31,500 
1882;  22,622  in  1881,  and  27,914  in  1880. 

COFFEE. 

The  importations  were  again  larger  in  1889  than  in  1888,  viz,  6,7' 
bags,  nearly  all  Brazilian,  via  England,  against  4,343  bags  iu  1881 
1,128  bags  in  1887 ;  6,193  bags  in  1886 ;  12,619  in  1885 ;  4,686  iu  188^ 
9,668  in  1883,  and  11,737  in  1882. 

CODFISH. 

The  first  cargo  this  season  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October,  1889,  ai 
was  1,432  quintals.  This  cargo  sold  well,  bat  a  part  cargo,  consistiog 
1,400  quintals,  has  not  all  been  sold;  it  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Januar 
1890.  The  demand  has  been  disappointing.  In  1889  we  imported  3,0 
quintals,  against  9,844  quintals  in  1888 ;  in  1887, 6,402  quintals ;  in  18£ 
8,716 quintals;  in  1885, 4,601  quintals ;  in  1884, 10,702 quintals ;  inl8£ 
8,694  quintals ;  in  1882, 4,393  quintals ;  in  1881, 1,200  quintals ;  in  m 
10,087  quintals. 

PICEXED  SALMON. 

Only  263  tierces  were  imported  in  1889,  all  from  British  Nor 
America  via  England,  against  522^  tierces  which  came  here  in  18^ 
86  tierces  in  1887,  702  in  1886,  447  in  1885,  579J  in  1884. 
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OLIVE-OIL. 

None  was  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1879.  Direct  opportai 
ties  are  very  rare,  and  when  any  present  themselves  they  demand 
much  higher  freight  than  they  do  from  other  Mediterranean  ports.  I 
sides  there  were  very  few  lots  adapted  for  the  United  States,  and  i 
these  very  high  prices  were  asked.  Our  stock  on  the  2d  of  Janua: 
1889,  consisted  of  51,020  American  gallons. 

The  following  quantities  of  articles  subject  to  duty  were  withdra' 
from  bond  and  dues  paid  for  local  consumption  in  1889 : 


Wheat bushels..  858,344 

Beans  do 131,952 

Indian  com do 4, 812 

Barley do....  23,744 

Other  pulse do...  173,712 

Wheaten  flour pounds..  8,467,625 

Locust  beans do 8,874,150 

Cotton  seed do....  6,319,600 


Potatoes pounds..  10,071 

Wine gaHons..  3,123 

▲loohol  and  spin taons  liquors . .  do 213 

Beer do 755 

Bullocks heads..  16 

Horses  and  mules do 

Olive  oil gallons. .  363 


0.  Breed  Eynaud, 

Vice- Consul 


United  States  Consulate, 

MaUa^  February  10, 1890. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  SOUTHWESTERN  ANDALUSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 
CADIZ-AMEBIOAN  TRADE. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  calliDg  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  stiare  this  consulate  had  in  the  Spanish- American  trade  of  1889. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows  that  in  1889  the  declared  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Spain  to  the  United  States  was  $4,636,661,  and  that  the 
valoeof  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain  was  $11,932,614. 
Yolame  of  trade  $16,569,275. 

The  value  in  United  States  gold  of  the  articles  sent  from  this  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States,  was  $1,528,679.^4,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  amount  imported  from  Spain. 

Vp  to  date  I  have  received  returns  showing  the  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  by  this  district  from  but  one  of  its  eleven 
eastom-houses.  That  one  is  Cadiz  and  it  shows  that  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  $1,204,433.55,  United  States  gold,  have 
been  entered  at  this  port.  Hence  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  returns 
are  in  from  the  other  ten  this  consulate  will  be  able  to  show  that  fully 
a  third  of  the  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Spain  came  to 
^is  district,  or  in  other  words  this  district  during  1889  did  a  third  of 
^^  tl6,569,275  business  transacted  between  the  two  countries. 

These  figures  considered  with  the  openings  that  exist  here  for  Amer- 
lean  goods,  staves,  agricultural  implements,  petroleum,  furniture, 
^gs,  canned  goods,  breadstuffs,  meats,  and  the  thousands  of  house- 
i^old  novelties  and  conveniences  of  life  that  would  be  a  revelation  to 
ttd  create  a  revolution  among  the  people,  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
^<^ibi]ity  of  American  agencies  being  established  here  than  anything 
I  can  write. 

^be  people  of  the  two  countries  are  unacquainted  with  each  other, 
for  while  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  have  contributed  largely  to 
^^  settlement  of  the  United  States,  Spain's  quota  has  been  corapara- 
f'^^  insignificant.  During  the  sixty-seven  calendar  years,  1825-1886, 
•'^clagiye,  the  British  Isles  sent  to  the  States  5,688,969  immigrants, 
^^d  Germany  4,140,941,  and  Spain  sent  less  than  30,000.  The  con- 
stant  going  and  coming  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
^^pe,  such  as  England,  Germany,  France,  etc.,  have  made  our  re- 
^Qrces  and  advancement  well  known  in  those  countries,  but  until 
^^ite  recently  the  reverse  has  been  true  so  far  as  Spain  is  concerned, 
fof  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  ignorant  of  us,  but  our  tourists  and 
Writers  failed  to  visit  them,  and  to  the  masses  of  Americans  Spain  re- 
"**iu8  an  unknown  land. 

Other  nations  of  Europe  know  fall  well  the  value  of  our  products, 
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and  are  not  only  large  buyers,  bat  in  many  instances  watch  our  Patent 
Office  and  imitate  acceptable  inventions  and  improvements. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  United  States  is  commencing  to  be  known 
in  Spain,  and  now  is  the  golden  opportunity  to  make  it  better  known. 

An  address  delivered  to  Sr.  Peral,  the  inventor  of  submarine  boats, 
said  among  other  things : 

Tonr  name  will  be  placed  with  those  of  Franklin,  Morse,  Falton,  Howe,  Edison,  ^nd^  _ 
the  other  great  and  immortal  geniuses  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry. 

It  was  pleasant  to  know  that  all  named  were  Americans,  and  it 
still  more  pleasant  to  realize  that  the  speaker  placed  them  in  thei 
rightful  place,  the  head  of  the  list,  and  with  him  the  entire  list. 

In  a  conversation  between  two  Spanish  gentlemen  as  to  the  relative 
advancement  of  different  countries,  one  of  them  said  : 

Take  from  the  world  what  the  science  and  inventive  genius  of  the  United  States 
has  given  it  and  yon  will  be  forced  back  two  hundred  years  from  the  highest  civilixa- 
iion  of  the  present. 

I  mention  these  things  as  a  preface  for  saying  that  unless  we  profit 
by  them  and  strengthen  and  make  aggressive  our  commercial  relations 
with  this  country  we  will  never  be  known  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
except  by  the  weak  imitations  of  our  products  that  are  being  brought 
here  by  other  European  nations. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. — ^During  the  calendar  year  1889  the 
declared  value  of  goods  imported  by  Oadiz  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  6,240,593  pesetas,  or  $1,204,434.44  United  States  gold. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were,  leaf  to- 
bacco, staves,  and  petroleum. 

The  value  of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard,  as  shown  by  the  official  report 
of  the  custom-house,  is  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  2,592  pesetas,  or 
$500  in  round  figures,  while  that  of  England  is  599,899  pesetas,  or 
$115,780.  I  might  add  that  the  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  sent  here  by  Eng- 
land are  almost  without  exception  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  clear  case,  showing  that  we  pay  tribute  to  Great  Britain  as  a  seller 
of  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  products. 

In  the  sale  of  staves  we  led  all  competitors,  having  sold  at  this  port 
to  the  value  of  501,476  pesetas.*  England  followed  with  204,325,  and 
France,  the  remaining  competitor,  with  8,622. 

The  value  of  the  petroleum  imported  from  the  States  was  36,729  pes- 
etas, and  the  duty  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  importers  amount^  to 
53,429  pesetas,  slightly  more  than  140  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value 
of  the  oil.  The  average  I^ew  York  price  of  petroleum  landed  at  Oadiz  is 
7.50  peset>as  per  case  of  10  gallons,  and  the  duty  collected  by  the  Spanish 
Oovernment  is  10.50  pesetas  per  case.    From  this  statement  it  will  be 

*The  staves  sent  hy  England  to  this  district  are  of  American  origin,  being  sent  to 
England  from  New  Orleans  and  other  Sonthern  ports  as  dunnage  of  ressc  Is  loaded  with 
cotton. 
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aeen  that  the  daty  is  140  per  cent,  of  l^ew  York  qnotatioDS  for  petrolenm 
landed  at  Cadiz. 

The  dedared  valae  of  the  lumber  brought  from  the  United  States  is 
10,061  pesetas.  Pitch-pine  Inmber  brought  from  our  Southern  States 
retails  here  at  12.6  pesetas  per  cubic  meter. 

Imparts  of  agricuUuriU  implemefUs, — ^Omitting  comment  on  other  ar- 
ticles, I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  brought  to  this  port  during  1889,  and  to  preface 
the  statement  by  saying  that  in  this  trade  we  had  no  accredited  share. 
Sach  American  implements  and  machinery  as  came  to  Cadiz  were 
credited  to  England,  France,  or  Germany,  because  they  were  shipped 
Tia  those  countries  or  because  in  a  few  instances  they  came  from  branch 
hooses  of  American  firms. 


Value  of  imporU  of  agriouUurdl  implemenU  and  machinery. 

PeaeUs. 

SagiADd ". 647,340 

Germany 144,038 

247,902 

-. 249,734 

Italy 22,376 

Total  valve 1,212,288 

The  duty  per  100  kilograms  on  machinery  is : 


Seiilea,etc 

Afsricoltiind 

Moton,ete 

Copper  machmenj  and  repairs  of  same  metal 
Otter  jpdnstrial  mariilnery 


Non-treaty 
nations. 


Paetmi. 

27.50 

1.00 

2.50 

27.00 

9.00 


Treaty  na- 

tiOUK. 


PetetaM. 


22. 50 
.95 

2.40 
2«.00 

8.00 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  England  paid  duty  amounting 
to  10,960  pesetas  on  548,340  kilograms  of  machinery,  a  large  part  of  it 
must  have  been  other  than  agricultural,  while  the  amounts  of  duty  paid 
by  the  other  countries  named  above  show  that  the  machinery  imported 
from  them  was  almost  entirely  agricultural.    See  tables  appended. 

1%  is  not  egotistical  to  say  that  American  agricultural  implements 
surpass  all  other  makes  in  variety,  usefulness,  and  durability,  and  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  no  effort  is  made  by  our  dealers  to  reach  the 
markets  of  this  country,  where  farmers  are  just  awakening  from  the 
mo8t  primitive  conditions. 
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MiseeUaneaus  imports. — The  value  of  other  articles  sent  to  thi£  port 
by  other  nations,  and  the  trade  of  which  1  think  we  conld  secnre  a 
share,  is  as  follows : 


Pitch,  ter,  etc:  Puttat. 

BngUnd 88,M4 

AU  other  ooantriee 488 

Bmgt,  etc. : 

United  States 2,865 

Eogbmd : 1.  234,987 

Fnnce 104^323 

Belgium 01,356 

GermAoy 2fi,4lU 

AU  other  countries 22,317 


Total  Talne 401,772 


FunltoTe :  Peittaa. 

SngUnd 433,8a 

Oemumy 26. 3« 

France 38,09 

TotiJTahie 4M,22( 

Spirits: 

England 83,561 

Germany 731, 2M 

All  others 171,6M 

TotalTalne 938.548 


Indirect  America/n  imparts. — The  foregoing  are  the  principal  articles, 
bat  there  are  others  innnmerable  that  woald  swell  the  total  at  least  2C 
per  cent,  if  they  were  once  introduced. 

In  fact  the  markets  of  this  country  display  hundreds  of  things  mam 
ufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States  that  go  to  swell  the  trad^ 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  way  that  the  heretofore-mentioned  Ames 
lean  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  swell  the  trade  of  England  with  this  poc 
alone  $115,780.50. 

Spain  is  full  of  American  drugs  and  patent  medicines.  Advertise 
ments  of  the  medicines  are  found  in  almost  every  Spanish  paper. 

In  one  store  I  found  the  following  American  goods  bought  by  tlK. 
merchant  in  Hamburg :  Ice-cream  freezers,  office  fixtures,  pumps,  lockc 
screws,  etc.,  shotguns  and  pistols,  kitchen  furniture,  cements. 

In  others  I  found  American  goods,  from  France  and  England,  as  fol 
lows:  Drugs  and  roots  of  various  classes,  leads  and  paint  powdertf 
prepared  paints,  etc.,  toilet  articles,  toys  and  jewelry,  maps,  charts,  an.  * 
globes. 

European  imitations  of  American  manufactures, — Seventy-five  pe; 
cent  of  the  billiard  tables  used  here  are  manufactured  in  the  United- 
States,  and  there  are  many  printing-presses  bearing  the  America- 
stamp,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  are  manufactured  in  Germany 
They  are  excellent  imitations  of  American  presses,  but  they  are  in: 
ferior  in  finish,  execution,  and  steel.  The  information  that  these  presses 
bearing  the  American  stamp  are  of  German  origin  comes  from  th 
dealer  who  sells  them. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thousands  of  American  novelties  are  imS 
tated  in  several  European  countries  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  th 
world  as  being  imported  from  the  United  States.  To  get  a  fair  idea  €€ 
the  injury  done  us  by  indirect  trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  sni:: 
of  the  injury  done  us  by  these  weak  imitations  of  American  goods  to  tha-i 
caused  by  the  large  amount  of  real  American  origin  that  pay  hig'r 
tribute  to  intermediate  countries  before  reaching  the  market  of  final  saB 
and  consumption. 

Our  trade  with  Spain  is  indirect  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  that  aocouM 
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aD  official  figures  underestimate  the  true  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  Goontries.  I  wish  to  cite  two  cases  in  point,  viz :  The  official  sup- 
plies and  records  sent  by  the  State  Department  for  the  use  of  this  con- 
salate  come  iudirec  t,  and  for  that  reason  are  booked  in  the  custom-house 
of  this  port  as  imported  from  England.  This  statement  covers  a  sliip- 
ment  of  meats  from  Kansas  Oity,  Mo.,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  indirect 


Exports  to  the  United  States. — ^The  exports  from  Cadiz  to  the  United 
States  aggregate  $745,082.73,  according  to  the  record  of  consular  legali- 
zatioQof  invoices  for  1889-'90,  yet  the  custom-house  records  of  this  port 
show  that  fully  65  per  oen|;.  of  this  was  sent  to  England  and  other 
European  countries,  via  which  places  these  exports  go  to  the  United 
States. 

We  are  the  second  largest  buyer  of  wine  at  this  port,  and  yet  our 
identity  is  lost  in  the  official  sum  maries  under  the  term  <<All  other  conn- 
tries,^  while  the  two  countries  to  which  our  purchases  are  sent  for  trans- 
ahipmeDt  head  the  list,  because  to  their  own  purchases  the  larger  share 
of  0018  is  added« 

Qef^eral  eoepiyrts, — ^The  principal  exports  of  Cadiz  are  wine,  brandy, 
and  salt,  supplemented  by  occasional  shipments  of  cork,  olives,  olive- 
oil,  licorice  root  and  paste,  wine  lees,  olive  lees,  fans,  playing  cards, 
etc 

The  export  of  wine  for  the  year  amounted  to  68,673  butts,  and 
3,700,000  gallons  of  brandy  were  also  exported.  The  salt  exported 
reached  139,548|  lasts  ;  an  increase  of  38,741  lasts  over  1888.  Nearly 
all  the  salt  exported  went  to  South  America  and  Newfoundland. 

^tMrican  shipping, — ^The  prosperity  of  Cadiz  depends  solely  upon 
commerce  and  when  its  prosperity  was  in  the  ascendency  this  beautiful 
Whor  contained  as  many  as  thirty  American  vessels  at  a  time.  During 
the  past  year  ten  American  vessels  made  this  port  and  thirteen  foreign, 
and  five  American  cleared  from  here  for  the  United  States.  This  state- 
ntent  does  not  include  the  steamers  of  the  Transatlantic  Company, 
that  make  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  New  York  via  the  Antilles. 
'The  coDditions  of  direct  trade  bid  fair  for  improvement.  Already  ten 
vessels  have  cleared  from  here  for  the  States,  and  on  the  12th  inst.  the 
^tof  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  here  and  New  York  will  sail. 
j^  is  hoped  that  the  currents  of  trade  via  Liverpool  will  not  be  so  long 
'^  changing  that  this  line  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

^  have  said  that  Cadiz  can  only  exist  by  commerce,  and  for  that  reason 

^^  ^  hard  to  understand  why  those  interested  do  not  make  more  than 

^'^porary  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  improve  the  shipping  facilities  of 

*^^  bay.    Heretofore  I  have  informed  the  Department  of  propositions 

5^^0e  by  the  directors  of  several  English  steam-ship  lines  to  make 

^^cJiz  instead  of  Lisbon  the  port  of  call,  provided  the  authorities  gave 

^^m  permission  to  build  deep-water  docks  and  that  the  Andalusian 

"^^ilway  would  put  on  fast  trains  connecting  Cadiz  with  Loudon  in 
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fifty-two  hours.  As  yet  no  action  has  been  taken,  and  the  people  of  tl 
city  seem  to  have  again  returned. to  a  torpid  or  indiiferent  state  or  cei 
tered  their  energies  for  the  pronunciation  of  enthusiastic  eulogies  o 
Senor  D.  Isaac  Feral  and  his  submarine  torpedo-boat.  The  question  < 
improving  the  bay  is  one  of  long  standing,  but  apparently  no  nean 
solution  than  when  first  conceived.  About  twelve  years  ago  a  publ 
spirited  and  highly  intelligent  merchant,  whorealized  thegreat  and  mai 
uificent  possibilities  of  Cadiz  as  a  shipping  center,  left  at  his  deal 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  in  cleaning  the  bay  and  in  building  docks.  I  a 
told  that  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  tl 
bay  is  still  dirty  and  that  there  are  no  docks  in  sight. 

During  this  general  indifference  of  Cadiz,  ports  without  natural  a> 
vantages  have  become  electrified  by  commercial  activity  and  ha^ 
attracted  shipping.  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  Huelva  each  ha^ 
fine  docks,  and  in  the  near  future  the  construction  of  docks  at  Qibralt: 
and  the  completion  of  the  Bobadilla-Algeciras  Bail  way  will  work  Cadis 
permanent  injury.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  commercial  possiblities  of  oi 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  and  the  finest  and  safest  of  southei 
Europe  will  not  be  realized,  for  the  people  seem  to  complacently  watc 
trade  and  shipping  drift  to  other  ports.  Nothing  is  done  to  mainta: 
the  commercial  suprema<sy  that  nature  has  given  and  that  man  has  i 
dorsed  for  four  thousand  years.  The  building  of  dry  docks  for  the  co 
struction  of  Government  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  by  Vea  Murgu 
Hermanos  is  well  under  way,  and  the  indications  are  favorable  for  a  floa 
ing  coaling  station  to  be  established  in  the  bay,  so  that  in  lieu  of  docl 
vessels  can  coal  with  the  same  ease  as  at  Gibraltar. 

CONSULAR  AGENCIES  UNDER  CADIZ. 

PUBRTA  SANTA  MARIA. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  this  consular  agency  legaliz< 
wine  shipments  for  the  United  States  amounting  to  816,082  liters  ai 
valued  at  984,202.37  pesetas.  Wine  is  the  only  article  of  export,  and  i 
its  imports  are  entered  at  Oadiz. 

Its  sanitary  condition  is  bad  and  the  death  rate  during  thecalend 
year  was  46  per  thousand.    Population,  20,000. 

The  only  public  statistics  obtainable  relate  to  butchering.  Th< 
show  that  for  the  consumption  of  20,000  people  2,146  head  of  cattl 
1,241  sheep,  and  1,456  pigs  were  slaughtered  during  the  past  year. 

SAN  LUCAR. 

Although  there  is  no  United  States  agency  at  San  Lucar,  it  may  i 
terest  the  Department  to  know  something  of  its  business.  During  tl 
year  1889, 502  vessels,  having  tonnage  of  217,520  tons,  entered  the  por 
of  this  number  101  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  42,079  tons. 
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The  principle  articles  inported  and  exported  through  the  custom- 
house (luring  the  year  were —  * 

Imports:  Tons, 

CMl8 1,642 

Sulphur 2G4, 

Barley 371 

MMhinery 31 

Vegetables 30 

Indian  com 116 

Empty  casks- 1,09SJ 

Exports : 

Salt 890 

Fine  lees 184 

Empty  casks 1,088 

Bones 22 

Oranges 11 

The  total  amount  of  wine  produced  was  about  18,000  butts.  Of  this 
prodact  France  bought  6,354,222  liters,  England  229,839  liters,  and  Bel- 
giam  2,000  liters. 

For  the  foregoing  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  British  consulate,  which 
is  repies^ted  at  San  Lucar. 

8BVILLB. 

The  entire  trade  of  Seville  has  suffered  a  large  decrease.  The  ez- 
jwrts  were  $1,675,425  less  than  in  1888.  The  trade  with  England  fell 
^  11,092,540.    The  decrease  in  exports  is  mostly  in  metals,  as  follows : 

^ $220,000 

QoickaUver 780,000 

^PPer  precipitates 195,000 

l^e  exportation  of  these  minerals  has  been  transferred  to  Huel  va  and 
b^oot  decreased  so  far  as  the  whole  district  is  concerned.    While  ex- 
ports from  Seville  to  England  have  declined  they  have  increased  during 
^     *be  calendar  year,  from  2,174,193  pesetas  in  1888  to  3,647,872  in  1889, 
^  increase  equal  to  $187,915.39  in  American  gold,  to  the  United  States. 

^^^6  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States,  with  their  values, 
«iTe^ 

C  *x-  Pe»etM. 

Q.*!^-. 1,732.061.81 

l/^^ 681,432.69 

^.^^Hce  paste 236,329.21 

*^**^ceroot 170,540.00 

^  ^^ese  are  supplemented  by  olive-oil,  canary  seed,  lead,  wine,  castile 
g^f  lace,  paintings,  etc. 

"^  *^^  imports  from  the  States  are  about  the  same  as  for  Cadiz,  except 
^  t;he  volume  is  larger,  but  being  unable  to  secure  official  data  I  must 
**^  all  statements  as  to  what  the  States  send  to  Seville  until  October, 
ich  time  official  statistics  for  1889  will  be  published  by  the  Spanish 
^rnment.    From  private  sources  J  hi^^ve  learned  of  several  large  im- 
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portations  of  mining  machinery  from  New  York.  This  information 
was  given  me  by  Senor  Salvad^^r  Yinegra,  of  Cadiz,  the  manager  of  a 
Spanish  mining  company.  He  said,  that  although  the  American  ma- 
chinery  is  lighter^  it  is  durable  and  cheap,  and  is  the  result  of  tlie  latest 
scientific  discoveries  in  mining ;  that  the  constant  improvement  made 
by  the  United  States  in  mining  necessitates  frequent  changes  in  ma- 
chinery. American  improvements  are  always  of  such  a  character  as 
to  make  their  adoption  profitable.  Heavy  English  makes  are  not 
adapted  to  change  or  improvement  without  great  expense. 

Shipping. — The  shipping  of  Seville,  a  table  of  which  is  appended,  has 
decreased,  owing,  probably,  to  the  shifting  of  mineral  exports  and  to  the 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  German  spirits,  which  declined  from 
3,879  tons  in  1888  to  560  tons  in  1889.  The  imports  of  lumber,  petro- 
leum, and  sugar  have  also  decreased.  In  1888, 1,347  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage of  369,418  tons  entered,  and  in  1889  the  number  was  reduced  to 
1,267  with  a  tonnage  of  300,004  tons.  During  1889  not  a  single  Ameri- 
can ship  entered,  and  for  the  five  years  previous  not  more  than  two, 
but  I  am  happy  to  sav  that  up  to  date  (July  1, 1890)  three  Americaa 
vessels  have  entered  at  Seville — two  with  cargoes  and  one  in  ballast — 
all  loaded  at  Seville  with  cargoes  for  the  United  States. 

Mining. — The  river  is  being  slowly  improved  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  mining  operations   indicate   a  like  increase  in   shipping. 
JRecently  several  English  firms  have  invested  in  iron  mines  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  about  fifty  miles  from  Seville,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Pedroso 
mines  and  foundry  are  being  negotiated  for  by  an  English  company. 

British  capital  has  also  been  a  large  purchaser  of  copper  mines  ia 
PeSaflor,  and  the  infusion  of  this  English  energy  will  soon  stimulate 
the  exports  of  Seville. 

HX7ELVA. 

During  the  year  1889  the  exports  from  Huelva  to  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  although  the  wine  of  this  district  is  ia 
great  demand  in  Europe,  none  is  sent  to  the  States,  the  exports  beings 
entirely  cupreous  sulphur  ore. 

The  French  vessels  that  make  the  port  of  Huelva  are  largely  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade,  as  are  also  many  of  the  Italians  and  Scandinavians. 
These  last  carry  wine  to  France  and  Germany.  The  British  vessels  in 
carrying  ores  to  England,  returning  with  machinery,  pig-iron,  and  gen- 
eral cargoes. 

During  1889  the  mining  companies  of  Huelva  imported  83,000  tons  of 
pig-iron.  It  all  came  from  Bilbao,  where  it  is  very  cheap,  except  the 
supply  imported  by  the  Rio  Tinto  Company,  which  imports  under  con- 
tract from  England. 

Agricultural  implements. — Here  under  English  influence  the  use  of 
modern  agricultural  implements  is  becoming  general,  and  the  rude  tools 
of  Ceesar's  time  are  fast  giving  place  to  those  of  piogressive  science. 
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Daring  I8S9  822  tons  of  machinery,  a  fair  share  of  which  should  be 
da^sified  as  implemeDts,  were  imported.  4 

Import^!  and  exports. — In  1889  the  exports  reached  the  sum  of 
126^67,775,  and  the  imports  $8,095,540.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  exportation  of  precipitate  of  copper  and  a  decrease  in  the  expor- 
tation of  copper  ore. 

Principally  to  France  and  Germany,  338,5^  hectoliters  of  white  wiue 
were  exported.  The  French  regalation  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
wine  fortified  with  German  alcohol  has  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
Importation  of  such  alcohol  by  the  wine  growers  of  Hnelva. 

Statistics, — It  May  be  interesting  to  know  that  during  the  year  1889 
the  people  of  Huelva  butchered,  for  their  meat  supply,  2,264  oxen  (in- 
duding  calves)  and  12,371  sheep  and  goats.  There  were  115  marriages, 
833  births,  and  645  deaths.    Sanitary  condition  fair. 

JEBEZ  D£  LA  FBONTEBA.  * 

Tine^ards, — These,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  rain  during  past  winter 
and  early  spring,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  exempt  so  far  from 
mildew,  which  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  prudent  use  of  sulphate  of 
oopper,  iaUquid  form,  bordalese  and  blue  water,  in  sprinkling  the  vines 
as  a  preventive  measure. 

While  the  Jerez  district  has  this  year  so  far  been  exempt,  reports 
haye  been  made  of  the  appearance,  this  spring,  of  new  diseases  in  the 
provinces  of  Huelva  and  Huesca,  though  the  character  of  such  has  not 
been  officially  determined.  Although  any  prognostics  of  the  moment 
would  be  premature,  still  the  present  aspect  of  the  vineyards  is  favor- 
able as  regards  the  coming  vintage,  inasmuch  as  the  vines  are  heavily 
laden  with  young  grape,  though  still  backward,  owing  to  the  general 
crodeness  of  winter  and  spring. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  recent  visits  to  the  vineyards,  I  was 
shown  a  oumber  of  vines  still  bearing  fruit,  which  were  planted  over 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  My  last  report  on  the  past  vintage, 
has  but  been  corroborated,  as  the  majority  of  the  wines  from  it  have 
turned  out  only  of  medium,  where  not  of  inferior  quality. 

Brandy  (Jerez  Cognac). — ^This  new  branch  in  the  Jerez  wine  trade 
still  continues  progressing.  The  liquid  produced  as  the  result  of  the 
distillation  of  pure  wines,  decidedly  vies  in  many  instances  with  the 
products  of  ihe  Charente  (France)  district,  and  is  meeting  with  favor- 
able and  increasing  acceptation,  in  the  different  markets  where  pre- 
sented, France  being  one  of  the  principal  markets  to  which  it  is  being 
sent  Whereas  the  result  of  the  Jerez  wine  trade  was  discouraging  in 
general  for  the  calendar  year  1889,  as  reported  by  me,  1889-'90  has 
shown  a  decided  improvement,  with  prospects  of  a  continuance. 

The  following  tables  show  the  improvement  of  wine  trade  between 

"  Boport  hj  coDsolar  agent  Hale. 
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Jerez  and  the  tJuited  States  for  the  year  1889-'90,  as  compared  witi 
lS88-'89,  as  also  the  exportation  of  Jerez  wines  and  their  like  daring 
last  five  calendar  years. 

Export  of  wines  from  Jerez  to  the  Vniied  Btatee, 


Yean. 


18M-*89 


Inorease 


3,782.251.68 
l«Ml,O07.«i 


178.846.90 


2,168,081  1 
8,282,153.  « 


The  total  exports  of  wine  from  Jerez  for  the  years  18d5-'89,  wes 
as  follows : 


1885 187,64 

1886 287, 2C 

1887 163,  M 

1888 254, 3C 

1889 , 270,73 

Total 1,163,05 

Showing  an  average  annual  export  of  232, 610  hectoliters. 

The  wine  product  of  Jerez  daring  the  calendar  year  1889  was  reprc 
sented  by  32,788  butts  or  160,955  hectoliters  against  52,344  bntts  c 
256,961  hectoliters  in  1888.  During  the  three  fiscal  years  1887-.'8^ 
1888-'89,  and  1889-'90  the  wine  shippers  of  Jerez,  as  a  body,  have  p» 
an  annual  octroi  tax  of  120,000  pesetas. 

Meteorological. — Unusual  changes  in  the  weather  have  been  expex: 
enced  from  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year.  While  January  azs 
February  were  in  their  temperature  in  accordance  with  the  seaso^i 
during  March  almost  summer  heat  was  felt ;  April  following  in  its  foc^ 
steps  to  end  with  rain,  when  May  put  in  an  appearance  with  hea^ 
rain  accompanied  by  hail,  following  with  several  days  of  unusual  co'^ 
weather,  that  induced  one  to  think  we  were  in  this  country  in  the  monii 
of  January.  June,  although  quite  in  place  as  a  summer  month,  favorir: 
us  with  wilting  warm  days,  has  still  given  us  a  number  of  very  chil ' 
mornings  and  evenings.  Although  no  of&cial  barometer  or  thermomet^ 
record  is  kept  in  this  city,  from  private  sources  it  is  known  that  the  9fl 
of  June  the  thermometer  stood  26  centigrades  in  the  shade  and  38  i 
the  sun.  From  Seville  reports  came  showing  thermometer  the  6th  to  8C 
of  June  as  standing  42  centigrades  in  the  shade  and  52  in  the  sun. 

Taxes  and  population, — While  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (there  is  anothe 
Jerez,  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  in  Spain)  stands  fourth  in  Spain  an 
first  iu  the  Province  of  Cadiz,  as  tax-payer,  the  territorial — landed  prog 
erty— tax  amounting  for  1889-'90  to  pesetas  1,251,069,  it  is  the  elen 
enth  in  Spain  on  the  list  as  regards  inhabitants^  the  last  census,  thi^tc 
1887,  showing  61,708. 
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Petroleum. — During  1889  113,818  kilograms  of  this  article  were  con- 
sumed in  this  city.  This  article,  coming  from  the  United  States,  is 
pnoeipally  imported  crude  and  refined  in  Seville. 

Tobacco  culture. — The  free  culture  of  this  plant,  which  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  under  government  consideration,  is  anxiously  antici- 
pated by  this  district ,  as  should  such  permission  be  granted,  which  is  very 
improbable,  the  present  stagnant  condition  of  agriculture  would  be 
immeDsely  improveil,  ihe  soil  of  this  district  being  highly  adapted  for 
the  caltare  of  that  plant. 

Labor  strike. — ^The  universal  strike,  which  was  announced  to  occur 
tbelgtof  May,  took  no  imiK>rtant  form  in  this  city,  and  has  only  been 
reprei>euLed  by  masons  and  brick-layers,  bakers,  and  barbers'  employes. 
The  strike  on  part  of  uiasons  and  brick-layers,  being  represented  by  a 
few  isolated  gangs  abandoning  their  work  the  first  days  of  May, 
demaDdiDg,  pacifically,  a  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  of  pay,  the 
demauds,  not  being  complied  with,  the  men,  after  a  day  or  two,  returned 
totbeir  work.  The  bakers'  employes,  nfter  being  on  strike  some  ten  or 
twelve  days,  were  obliged  to  return  to  work  on  old  conditions ;  no 
inconvenience  or  scarcity  in  the  bread  supply  having  been  felt  in  this 
citjjowing  to  the  authorities'  judicious  arrangements  in  placing  military 
experts  in  the  bakeries,  and  procuring  supplies  of  bread  from  the  neigh- 
^1  boring  towns.  The  barbers'  employes  were  the  most  successful  in  their 
*  »  strike,  their  demands  for  a  reduction  of  hours  having  been  acceded  to 
%  tlie  employers. 

Cholera. — So  far  no  signs  of  this  epidemic,  which  is  now  scourging 
Valencia,  have  appeared  in  this  district,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will 
^  as  fortunate  as  in  1885,  when  the  entire  province  was  victimized ;  hut 
^^0  cases  were  recorded  here,  those  being  imported  by  a  man  uud  ;v 
^oinau  clandestinely  entering  from  Cadiz.  Still  the  authorities,  local, 
***^  most  solicitk>nB  in  adopting  all  means  that  may  conduce  to  a 
^ntinuance  of  the  present  good  state  of  the  public  health.  Careful 
^laminations  are  made  of  all  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish  offered  for  sale, 
^  also  are  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  city  made  by  the  aldermen, 
^^^amining  into  and  insuring  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  residences 
^^  the  poor. 

^Merican  cooking-stoves. — I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  in  this  coun- 

^-'^j  notwithstanding  the  stubborn  adherence  of  its  people  to  old  cus- 

^*3i8  and  ideas,  an  opening  for  introducing  American  cooking-stoves. 

"^^  Coke  is  beginning  to  be  used  quite  extensively  hei'e  for  cooking 

P'^^Tioses,  the  old  and  most  inconvenient  Spanish  ranges  are  disappear- 

jl^fr,  to  be  substituted  by  the  so-called  economical  cooking  places.     I 

*^^Ve  examined  a  number  of  these  and  not  only  find  them  most  iucon- 

^^iietot  for  installment  and  removal,  being  of  brick,  etc.,  but  quite  de- 

^^©Ht  for  cooking  purposes  as  compared  with  American  cooking-stoves. 

^  ^lie  said  economical  cooking- ranges,  everything  is  cooked  by  the  pots 

^  Pans  being  placed  on  the  large  iron  plate  which  covers  or  forms  the 
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top  of  the  rauge,  beuce  no  direct  heat  is  commuDicated  to  tbe  oooking 
dibbcH.  Having  expressed  tbe  foregoiug,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist 
any  of  our  Auiericau  mauufuctarers  who  may  be  desirous  of-introduc- 
lug  their  articles  of  that  Hue  in  this  country. 

e.  w.  tubneb, 
United  States  Consiilatb, 

Cadiz^  July  9, 1890. 
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RBPOBT  BT  OOKBVLAB  AGENT  MSETBN8, 

EXPORTS. 

In  reviewing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  port  during  thepae 
year,  1889, 1  must  defer  statistical  proofe  until  a  later  report,  when  tli 
season  of  shipments  is  finished.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  nearl; 
all  the  crops  in  this  province  have  given  excellent  results. 

IFw.— Tbe  vineyards  yielded  not  only  an  excex)tionally  good  qualit; 
of  grapes  in  abundance,  but  the  wine  was  sought  after  by  our  Catalsu 
neighbors,  whose  vines  were  sufferers  from  mildew,  thus  removing  oa 
competitors,  producing  greater  demand,  and  consequently  higher  price 
for  our  wines. 

The  shipments  so  far  have  been  unprecedented : 

HeetoUte» 

France 122,33 

Soath  America • 17,  0( 

Cuba 65 

Philippines ^ 

Algiers '. ^ 

United  States « 

Great  Britain ' 

Germany  and  Belgium 

Total : 140,  e 

As  will  be  seen,  most  of  it  went  to  France,  where  it  is  generally  mi^^ 
with  the  lighter  wine  of  that  country  to  give  it  both  strength  and  coL^ 
The  next  largest  market  was  Buenos  Ayres,  but  owing  to  financ^ 
troubles  ex])orter8  this  year  have  sent  to  Montevideo.  Wine  for  Soi^ 
America  has  to  be  strengthened  with  alcohol  up  to  20^  Quay  Luss^ 
to  prevent  further  fermentation  on  the  long  journey,  particularly 
])assiug  the  equator,  and  this  use  of  alcohol  makes  this  article  of  gr^ 
importance  in  this  place  and  province. 

Alcohol. — ^The  importation  during  the  last  eight  months,  or  sii^ 
beginning  of  the  present  season,  amounted  to  89,000  hectoliter^  tJ 
greater  part  of  which  came  from  Germany,  although  of  this  there 
about  20  per  cent,  of  Swedish  alcohol,  and  from  Austria-Hungary^ 
small  share  of  about  200  casks  in  all  during  the  last  same  period. 
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Tbe  alcohol  is  wade  of  potatoes,  and  for  mixiug  with  the  better  class 
of  wine  it  has  to  be  perfectly  neutral,  t.  e.,  well  distilled,  three  times 
rectified)  aud  filtered  to  obliterate  every  possible  taste.  It  is  brought 
here  in  oak  casks  of  600  to  650  liters,  aud  these  casks  are  again  used  for 
shipping  wine  from  this  place.  The  alcohol  is  sold  here  by  agents 
of  the  (German  manufacturers— cif.  Orao  of  Valencia,  and  leakage  de« 
ducted  in  the  invoice.  The  casks  are  weighed  upon  arrival.  After 
deducting  the  tare  the  net  weight  is  reduced  at  815  grams  into 
litern.  Sales  are  made  on  three  months'  cre<lit  after  arrival  of  goods. 
Actual  price  of  German  spirits,  as  mentioned  above,  is  33  pesetas  per 
hectoliter,  including  cask  and  leakage. 

American  alcohol  used  to  come  here,  and  both  the  quality  of  it  aud 
the  strong,  well-made  barrels  containing  it,  were  greatly  appreciated ; 
Dor  were  the  conditions  of  payment  with  lioudon  bankei^s'  credit  ob- 
jected to;  but  the  difference  in  the  price,  the  convenience  of  buying  fl:om 
Germany  in  small  lots  of  five  and  ten  casks,  instead  of  taking  entire 
cargoes  as  from  the  United  States,  and  above  all  the  facility  of  re- 
ceiving it  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  sailing  fortnightly,  have  left  the 
American  trade  in  this  article  completely  behind,  and  only  a  consid- 
erable advantage  to  customers  in  price  will  bring  it  back  again,  or  a 
great  improvement  in  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  Mediterranean  ports. 

Oranges. — The  export  of  oranges  will  be  of  unusual  importance  this 
year,  owing  to  a  very  large  and  excellent  crop,  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
apple  crop  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  estimated 
crop  of  nearly  5,000,000  cases,  1,322,855  cases  have  been  shipped  to 
MgD  ports  already,  of  which  up  to  date  114,316  cases  went  to  the 
United  States,  99^),798  to  Great  Britain,  and  211,741  to  Germany. 

As  they  are  sent  to  France  in  bulk  by  rail  an  exact  estimate  can  not 
be  obtained,  but  is  calculated  to  be  the  equivalent  of  about  350,000  cases 
per  year. 

The  basiness  here  is  done  through  agents,  who  look  after  the  ship- 
ments, inspect  the  fruit,  pay  advances,  settle  accounts  of  consignments 
'eoeived,  etc.,  but  owing  to  the  enormous  competition  their  principal 
business  is  to  induce  packers  and  growers  to  ship  to  their  respective 
^nas,  and  watch  to  see .  that  this  is  done,  otherwise  contracts  can  not 
^relied  npon. 

OnUms, — Next  to  orange  was  the  export  of  onions  from  this  port  of 
^^e  consideration  during  the  last  year,  which,  however,  are  chiefly 
^Wpped  to  the  different  ports  of  Great  Biltaiu. 

^^^  January  to  December  1889  :  Cmm. 

l^iverpool 145,520 

London : 161,064 

^Jkriona  other  port« 53, 185 

Total 359,769 

^^ffron, — ^The  saffron  crop  of  1889  was  gathered  under  very  favorable 
^^'^^^tanoeBi  and  asihere  had  been  planted  a  larger  amount  of  bulbs. 
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the  resalt  was  oaturally  a  more  satisfactory  one  than  in  the  predoc 
year. 

The  total  during  the  year  1888-'89  amounted  to  33,013  kilograo] 
against  28,994  in  1887-'88,  and  33,464  in  1886-'87. 

Since  prices  of  the  former  season  closed  very  high,  they  also  bega 
this  season  at  an  unusual  high  rate,  but  owing  to  little  demand  the 
soon  declined,  rallied,  however,  at  the  increase  of  the  demand,  and  ros 
to  the  present  high  quotations  of  140  francs  per  kilogram. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  season,  October  16,  li^89,  until  March 
1890, 18,435  kilograms  were  sold,  against  20,325  duiing  same  iieriod  < 
the  previous  year,  leaving  about  5,000  kilograms  of  stock  at  beginnir 
of  March  in  this  market. 

Adulterated  saffron. — Above-mentioned  figures  are  only  for  Yaleoc 
saf&on,  or  the  genuine  and  pure  article,  whereas  for  the  so-called  A.] 
cante  8afiron,or  adulterated  stuff,  no  statistics  hold  good,  as  the  man 
facture  of  these  dyed  grasses  goes  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  ax 
it  is  only  astonishing  that  this  <'  industry"  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  i 
the  United  States,  since  a  demand  seems  to  exist  for  it  there,  to  jud| 
by  the  continued  purchases  of  this  article,  and  people  seem  actaali 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  worthless  and  even  sometimes  dangeroi 
goods. 

Far  better  would  it  be,  however,  to  banish  this  imitation  altogeth€ 
since  no  guaranty  against  any  poisonous  dye  of  said  grasses  can  1 
obtained,  which  at  times  has  been  employed  and  lead  to  disastrous  x 
suits. 

IMPORTS. 


Salt  codfish. — The  import  of  salted  codfish  at  this  port  during  theye 
1889  amounted  to  733,000  kilograms  from  Norway,  55,000  kilograi 
from  France,  and  1,556,350  kilograms  from  Newfoundland  and  LabJ 
dor;  total,  2,344,350  kilograms  against  2,710,100  kilograms  in  1888. 

Lumber. — The  imports  of  lumber  during  the  year  1889  were  asf 
lows:  From  Odessa  and  Swedish  ports  8,007  standards,  from  the  Unit 
States  1,512  standards,  and  from  Austria  200  standards. 

Shipping. — The  movement  of  this  port  during  1889,  as  regards  V4 
sels  of  the  diflTerent  foreign  nationalities,  shows  the  following  list,  viz 


Kationalily. 


Spanish...., 

EnglUh 

French 

Norwegian . 

RoMian 

Grecian...., 

Italian 

Belglnm  .... 

Danish 

Swedish  ... 
Germau...r 
Portasnese 
Aastrian... 


Total 


Sailing. 


No. 

1,220 

11 

15 

7 

10 

7 

63 


1 
1 

1,339 


Tom. 

25. 819 
2,076 
2.018 
4, 215 
6.335 
2,480 

15,367 


177 
1,775 


72 

259 


Steam. 


No. 

876 

351 

176 

116 

17 

3 

5 

13 

20 

15 

18 


61.223 


1,617 


Tom. 

675,843 

285. 4.1) 

123.532 

101.728 

19.430 

3,095 

14, 242 

16. 143 

22,225 

10,811 

13,990 


4,875 
1,290,833 


Total 


No. 

2,096 

862 

191 

1L*3 

27 

10 

68 

18 

21 

18 

18 

1 

8 

Tom 


Ton^' 

70  L, 


10^ 
2** 

2». 

IX. 
18. 


1,382, 
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'      As  will  be  seen^  the  American  flag  \fas  glorifled^througli  its  absence. 

KXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  export  of  different  goods  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
doriog  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows : 


AitiolM. 


Onne«... 
Siiaioi.... 
BtftoB .... 

Ooifln 

Tm 

Ovftn 

Ulrica... 
Simiiiw... 

ToUI 


1888. 


$180. 487. 00 

19, 724. 00 

17, 002. 00 

7,083.00 

23, 747. 00 

223.00 

1,988.00 

1,022.00 


254,376.00 


1880. 


$300, 26a  16 

18, 251. 06 

17, 053. 69 

2,844.49 

21, 200. 53 

1. 248w  15 

6,461.53 

2,825.65 


867,253.26 


\    • 


PETBOLBUM  BEFINEBY. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  only  existing  petroleum  refinery  of  this 
place  with  its  145,000  inhabitants,  not  to  count  the  thickly  populated 
aurrounding  villages.  Since  a  duty  of  32  francs  per  kilogram  on  re- 
fined oil  makes  the  import  of  it  nearly  impossible,  the  said  establish- 
ment has  it  all  its  own  way,  and  supplies  a  most  dangerous  and  imper- 
fectly refined  oil,  selling  at  19  pesetas  per  case  of  10  gallons. 

Doty  on  crude  oil  amounts  to  21  pesetas  per  100  kilograms ;  the  cost 
price  of  same  is  equal  to  about  18  pesetas  per  case  of  100  kilograms,  thus 
Hxing  a  balance  of  6  pesetas  per  case  (10  gallons),  or  18  franca  per  100 
Wogwms  for  refining  and  other  expenses,  profits,  etc.,  for  which 
amoQnt  a  competitor  might  be  tempted  to  set  up  a  rival  establishment 
fomighing  a  superior,  well-made  article  for  which  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  demand. 

Tbe  imports  of  crude  oil  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1889 
*t  this  port  and  bought  by  this  refinery  were  634,050  gallons. 

SPANISH-aEBMAN  GOMMEBCE. 

With  no  other  country  has  Spain  shown  such  a  noticeable  increase  in 
^^  commercial  relations  during  the  past  ten  years  as  with  Germany. 
^Partfrom  the  regular  steam-ship  communication,  which  unites  the  two 
^QDtries,  facilitating  trade  in  the  more  important  staple  articles,  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  is  noticed 
^d  at  the  same  time  a  falling  off  in  this  same  trade  with  other  coun- 


T^h  is  chiefly  due  to  the  way  in  which  German  manufacturers  intro- 
^Qce  their  wares  to  foreign  customers.  Their  commercial  travelers  are 
fi^nd  in  every  city,'  even  in  the  villages,  studying  the  tastes  and  de- 
^  of  the  people.  Their  well-assorted  samples  are  selected  and  ar- 
'aoged  in  accordance  with  Spanish  demand,  and  therefore  are  more 


Vb 
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apting  to  the  average  bayer  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  sample^^ 
foreign  goods  placed  before  them  with  less  attention  to  these  impocr^- 
it  details.    Any  change  of  taste  or  style  is  immediately  reported  ^t^ 
idquarters  and  acted  upon,  and  this  care,  to  gratify  the  nationa^.1 
te,  united  with  low*  prices  obtained  by  cheap  labor  in  Germany,  9m^~ 
mts  in  a  measure  for  the  growth  in  its  commerce  with  this  country?-, 
r  instance,  we  see  large  quantities  of  the  long  Spanish  cloaks  (capa^.^, 
itly  made  of  good  cloth  and  with  the  inevitable  gorgeous  plush  h^aa- 
:,  sold  at  such  remarkably  low  prices  that  no  tailor  here  could  coczi- 
B  with  them,  and  in  the  numbers  sold  alone  must  be  obtained  tbe 
>fit,  for  they  are  in  far  greater  demand  than  overcoats  even  of  time 
st  fashionable  cut 

Chis  hint  holds  good  for  many  other  articles.    The  unwise  principle 
trytng  to  compel  customers  to  buy  the  existing  pattern  of  a  certain 
icle  in  vogue  in  other  countries  is  often  the  cause  of  its  lack  of  suc- 
sful  introduction,  and  unless  it  is  of  a  strikingly  superior  make  the 
tomer's  taste  should  always  be  considered,  especially  in  articles  of 
at  competition  or  large  sales. 

SPAIN  AND  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

?he  recent  efforts  of  Spain  to  form  a  commercial  union  between  the 
ith  American  Republics  munt  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  an 
Etrkening  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  simply  as  a  final  struggle  to  retain 
tomers  who  have  slowly  but  gradually  been  weaned  away  from  her 
L  with  whom  at  present  only  the  mother  tongue  forms  a  connecting 

ipain  is  fully  aware  of  the  widening  gulf  between  it  and  its  kindred 
America,  and  that  more  than  line  dinners,  eloquent  speeches,  and 
itiug  exhibitions  will  be  required  to  regain  the  lost  trade.  It  is 
rcely  thirty  years  ago  since  the  South  American  Jiepublics  depended 
)n  Spain  for  everything;  that  is  to  say,  not  only  linen  and  cotton 
kIs,  shoes,  cigarette  paper,  playing  cards,  etc.,  even  of  inferior  qual- 
as  they  were,  but  also  for  vegetables,  the  national  food,  garbanzos 
ans). 

[?his  entire  commerce  then  left  the  larger  coast  cities  and  was  carried 
only  with  the  more  interior  towns,  and  even  it  died  out,  for  compe- 
on  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  lower  prices, 
lier  facilities  in  obtaining  what  was  wanted  elsewhere  gradually 
sed  the  old  market. 

dany  Spanish  manufacturers  who  depended  upon  those  markets  tried 
meet  the  tendency  to  explore  other  than  the  mother  country  as  a 
irce  of  supply  by  placing  their  agents  in  such  European  cities  as  had 
ect  and  regular  communication  with  South  American  ports,  but  even 
8  could  not  bring  back  the  more  important  large  orders, 
kf eanwhile,  however,  a  prosperous  business  in  exportation  of  wine 
m  this  country  points  to  a  healthier  basis  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
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ijgn  that  in  the  export  of  natural  products  lies  a  much  wider  field  of 
benefit  to  the  Spanish  mercliant,  and  if  better  explored  and  devel- 
oped and  properly  introduced  in  foreign  markets  would  bring  in  a 
far  greater  income  than  that  ever  derived  from  manufactured  articles 
of  whatever  character,  as  more  northern  European  countries  less 
favored  by  nature  have  devoted  exclusive  attention  to  manufacturing^ 
and  even  the  United  States  in  their  rapid  progress  offer  themselves  as 
formidable  rivals  in  this  line. 

Wemay  find,  however,  an  example  in  the  enterprise  of  these  same 
nnU  who  place  their  wares  on  the  world's  markets,  notwithstanding 
the  inevitable  first  losses  by  competition,  certain  as  they  are  of  success 
in  the  long  run,  where  capital  is  plenty  and  the  basis  is  strong.  But 
this  example,  if  followed  by  Spanish  firms  who  usually  start  with  too 
small  a  capital,  offers  a  picture  of  an  everlasting  struggle  and  com- 
paratively little  result,  even  though  the  same  amount  of  labor  and 
iDteUigenee  be  employed.  In  their  eagerness  to  export,  their  home 
markets  are  neglected.  Take  the  industrious  province  of  Gatalonia 
aloue  as  an  example.  It  will  find  more  customers  in  Spain  than  its 
maoofacturers  can  supply,  while  they  are  protected  by  duties  and  need 
Tuu  DO  risks  of  long  credits  in  far  away  countries. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  if  in  exchange  for  all  the  necessary  articles  of 
importation,  like  lumber,  petroleum,  cotton,  etc.,  the  exportation  of 
wealth-producing  products  of  fruit,  grain,  wine,  etc.,  was  developed 
with  greater  interest,  they  would  in  time  cover  fully  the  foreign  debt 
and  even  turn  the  balance  in  its  favor,  and  so  in  course  of  time  enable 
it  to  develop  its  mining  interests,  its  wealth  of  coal  and  iron,  now  wait- 
ing capital  to  give  it  to  the  world,  to  supply  the  means  of  making  the  ma- 
chinery so  necessary  to  progress  and  now  imported  at  so  great  an  ex- 
panse.  Hence  it  is  evident  that,  regarding  isauufactured  articles,  Spain 
is  no  formidable  competitor  amongst  exporting  countries ;  and  in  con- 
sidering the  South  American  field  the  suggestion  offers  itself.  Is  it  not 
better  for  the  industry  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain  the  strong 
points  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  competing  countries,  in  order  to 
improve  their  own  and  thus  build  up  a  trade  on  a  sound  basis? 

Theodor  Mertens, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Orao  of  Valencia^  March  1,  1890. 
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THE  CORK  TREE  AND  THE  CORK  INDUSTRY. 

BBPOBT  ST  CONSUL  SOHSUOU,  OF  BABCBLONA. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cork  tree  ai^^ 
on  the  cork  industry  in  general,  and  especially  of  this  consular  distric^t:, 
perhaps  the  most  important  cork-raising  district  in  the  world.  As  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  cork  tree  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  neglected, 
while  cork  wood  and  stoppers  form  a  very  important  part  of  our  impox- 
tations,  and  as  certain  parts  of  our  vast  country  no  doubt  will  offer  suit- 
able soil  and  climate  for  the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  I  hope  the  report 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  landowners  and  agriculturists. 

THE   CORK  TREE  (QuetCU^  SUbCTj  L). 

Theophrasto,  in  Book  II  of  his  HistoriaPIantarum,  speaks  of  the  oopk 
tree  as  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  plant  has,  therefore,  been  kno^n 
in  Europe  from  very  remote  times. 

The  cork  tree  is  called  Alcornoque  in  Oastilian  language;  Suru  to 
Catalan;  Sobreiro  in  Gallician;  Suvi  y  Sioure  in  provincialism ;  Ohfict^ 
liege  in  French ;  Keougo  fernem,  or  only  fernem,  in  Argeline  ;  Eorl^' 
baum  or  Korkeiche  in  German,  and  Cork  in  English. 

Habitat, — It  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  littora^  principally  in  tli^ 
western  section,  and  abounds  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  north  of  Africa;  it 
is  found  also  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Italy,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia. 

In  the  French  departments  of  the  Landes  and  Gironde,  the  Quere^ 
occidentalis  forms  extensive  woods.  Of  the  cultivated  species  there  is 
none  that  grows  spontaneously  in  Spain. 

In  Spain  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  provinces  of  Gerona,  O^rceres, 
and  Andalusia,  specially  in  the  provinces  of  Huelvas,  Sevilla,  and  Cadiz 
also,  though  in  less  quantity,  in  the  provinces  of  Ciudad  Real,  Malaga, 
Cordoba,  Toledo,  and  some  others. 

According  to  a  calculation  made  by  the  administration  of  forests  the 
extent  of  cork  forests  in  Spain  is  about  255,000  hectares,  viz.,  80,000  in 
the  province  of  Gerona,  54,000  to  Huelvas,  32,500  to  C^rceres,  28,OoO  to 
Seville,  20,000  to  Cadiz,  11,500  to  Ciudad  Real,  and  9,500  to  Cordoba. 

The  remainder  is  distributed  between  ten  other  provinces  in  the  fol- 
lowing percentages:  Gerona,  13.60;  Huelva,  5.06;  Cadiz,  2.75;  Seville, 
2.04,  and  C&rceres,  1.54,  per  hundred.  It  belougs  to  a  warm  climatei 
or  at  least  temperate,  and  in  the  Peninsula  it  reaches  to  a  height  of 
locality  of  600  meters. 

In  the  localities  exposed  to  the  north  the  cork  is  better  than  those 
exposed  to  the  south,  and  it  is  seldom  found  in  calcareous  soil,  prefer- 
ring always  those  of  feldspar,  this  being  observed  ptlueipally  in  the 
province  of  Gerona.  It  grows  and  develops  in  ground  of  very  little 
depth,  and  sometimes  in  ground,  in  appearance  at  least,  very  stony. 
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AlmoBt  all  the  cork  trees  of  the  provioce  of  Gerona^  grow  in  granitic 
or  Silurian  ground,  the  latter  forming  a  very  extensive  space  (in  which 
is  incloded  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  Qabarras  Mountain)  limited  approx- 
imatively  by  Palafrngell,  La  Bisbal,  Gerona,  Oassa  de  la  Selva,  Bo- 
manya  de  la  Selva  y  Oalonge. 

The  flowers  or  blossoms  make  their  appearance  in  April  or  May ;  the 
fruit  ripens  in  the  fall  or.  winter,  from  September  to  January,  and  fall- 
ing from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe.  Three  qualities  of  acorns  are  to  be 
observed  accmding  to  their  time  of  ripening,  and  are  called  ^^  brevas 
primerizas  de  San  Miguel," or  ^^nngueleilas(miquelinchs  6  miguelinchs)," 
which  ripen  in  September ;  the  second  or  middling,  ^^  martinencas," 
which  ripen  in  October  and  November;  and  finally  the  tardias  6  palo- 
meras  (derrarencas),  which  ripen  in  December  and  January.* 

This  species  when  thirty  or  forty  years  old  gives  abundant  and  frui^ 
fai  seed. 

Up  to  four  or  five  years  they  require  shelter  from  too  much  sun  in  hot 
climates ;  and  also  against  the  cold ;  and  in  this  case  up  to  the  eighth 
or  tenth  year  in  a  cold  bleak  climate. 

Several  cork  plants  of  one  and  one-half  and  two  years  resisted  a 
temperature  of  4^  and  5°  below  zero  in  the  ground  of  the  special 
school  of  Mountain  Engineers,  situated  in  the  Escurial,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1876  and  1877 ;  which  contributed  to  this  result  they  being  in  an 
excellent  substantial  soil  which  had  greatly  developed  the  plant. 

Foliage. — The  leaves  of  the  cork  tree  are  oval-oblong  or  elongated- 
oval,  entire  or  more  frequently  toothed,  and  the  teeth  jagged ;  length, 
from  3  to  5  centimeters  and  1 J  to  2  wide  j  leathery  and  stiff  at  two  and 
t^ree  years  old.  The  branches  are  not  many  and  the  shade  not  much. 
Boots, — They  are  strong  and  spread  considerably,  and  frequently  to 
l)e  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
portion  of  root  exposed  to  the  air  produces  cork,  while  that  which  is 
^ried  produces  scarcely  any. 

Orowth  and  longevity. — The  growth,  although  varying  according  to 
^^  Jocalitv,  is  slow.  There  are  cork  trees  the  circumference  of  which, 
""^^t  high,  measure  from  3  to  5  meters.  In  a  cork  wood  of  Montenegro 
^^Hicipal  district  of  Quart,  province  of  Gerona),  the  property  of  D. 
*^^ulo  Bosch,  and  near  the  place  called  La  Mina,  we  measured,  in 
^Sust,  1877,  a  tree  that  was  4.95  meters  in  circumference  at  the  above- 
•^tioned  height,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  6  meters  high,  calculating 
j,^  ^ge  at  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  years  old. 
^  longevity  of  these  trees  is  of  several  hundred  years. 
^^%lt%vat%on, — The  most  common  practice  is  to  cultivate  this  plant  by 
^  ^^ing,  which  is  frequently  done,  above  all  in  ground  somewhat  ma- 
^/^^^>ed,  making  alternate  furrows  with  vines.  Up  to  tLeir  twentieth  or 
^  ^nty-fifth  year  the  ground  is  cultivated  as  if  it  were  a  vineyard,  root- 
■^^  op  at  that  age  the  vines  on  account  of  producing  less  fruit,  and 

*  The  words  in  a  parenthesis  are  in  Catallan. 
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also  on  account  of  the  cork  trees  being  pretty  well  grown  up  and  i 
longer  requiring  tbe  shelter  of  the  vines.  At  the  end  of  even  one  yej 
it  is  difficult  to  transjilant  the  cork  tree  on  account  of  the  length  oft! 
roots,  principally  the  central  one ;  for  which  reason  it  will  have  to  1 
cat  in  the  seed  ground,  without  taking  it  up;  or  theu  prepare  a  radic 
system  by  means  of  a  false  giound  bottom,  made  artificially  at  a  C4 
tain  depth  with  layers  of  stones  or  bricks,  or  by  other  means  to  befoa^ 
in  treatises  on  forest  culture. 

The  best  results. — This  tree  gives  but  little  shade,  which  contribul 
greatly  in  causing  the  branches  to  grow  crooked  and  of  little  lengl 
thus  causing  the  soil  to  become  dry.  To  avoid  all  these  inconvenient 
which  are  highly  unfavorable  to  the  good  production  of  cork,  it  is  : 
quisite  that  young  plants  grow  up  with  sufficient  foliage,  so  that  t 
branches  touch  each  other,  and  even  overreach  each  other,  till  they  s 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  bj^- pruning  the  branches  every  four,  five, 
six  years,  if  necessary,  and  always  when  the  expenses  are  not  excessi^ 
It  may  be  convenient,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  foliage  in  the  cork  tre^ 
to  introduce  secondary  species,  such  as  the  elm  tree,  the  ash,  the  pi 
giving  nuts,  the  pine  known  as  (jw  meli)^  etc.,  which  will  give  shad^ 
the  cork  tree,  as  also  coolness  and  manure  to  the  ground.  It  is  also 
quisite  on  account  of  these  last  two  reasons  to  cultivate  ^'  el  madron 
(arb6s)  amongst  the  cork  trees,  and  destroy  by  rooting  them  up  '^ 
breso  ^  (bruch). 

The  fruit  and  coal  (charcoal)  of  the  (arbos)  madrono  are  much  api» 
dated.    What  causes  difficulty  of  transit  amongst  the  cork  trees, 
pecially  whilst  peeling  off  the  cork,  is  the  "  la  aulaga,"  Ulex  parvi  . 
liunij  P.  (gatosa). 

If  the  soil  is  poor  the  cork  is  thin,  but  of  fine  quality  and  very  app 
priate  to  make  extra  corks;  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  rich,  the  cork 
thick  but  spongy,  and  of  but  little  value  for  the  object  indicated.  C^ 
sequently  it  will  be  requisite  to  treat  the  cork  trees  in  such  a  maur 
that  whilst  the  cork  grows  thick  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  fine  a> 
appropriate  for  making  corks  called  "Trefinos''  or  what  is  employ 
for  champagne  bottles. 

Very  often  the  more  or  less  thickness  of  the  cork  is  owing  in  a  gr€ 
measure  to  the  manner  of  gathering  it,  as  I  will  show  further  on. 

Insect  pests, — The  larva  of  the  Coroebu^  midatusy  (corch)  attacks  t 
interior  of  the  cork,  penetrating  frequently  into  the  tree  itself,  whi 
causes  an  undervaluation  in  the  quality  of  the  cork,  and,  moreover  the 
perforations  unite  so  closely  and  in  such  a  manner  even  in  the  trunk 
the  tree,  that  in  peeling  off  the  cork  part  of  the  skin  of  the  trunk  it8< 
comes  off,  causing  much  damage  to  the  tree. 

The  quantity  of  these  insects  is  so  great  in  the  province  of  Geroi 
that  I  calculated  it  diminished  the  total  product  of  cork  to  one-six 
By  good  luck  this  insect  is  very  rare  in  Andalusia,  and  there  a 
also  very  lew  in  Extramadura.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  met  wi 
amongst  the  cork  groves  of  Algiers. 
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Thelarraaf  tbe  Cerambyx  cerdo,  vulgarly  called  the  Capricorn  of 
the  cork  tree  (banya  ricart)  opens  large  galleries  iu  the  wood. 
Tbe  Formica  rufa  L.  hormigas  (ante)  (rabaxinsoT  rabaxinche)  destroys 
with  its  Dumeroos  galleries  the  fine  coi  k. 
The  caterpillar  of  Bombyx  dispar.  eat  the  leaves  of  tbe  cork  trees,  as 
it  occurred  at  the  end  of  tbe  spring  and  beginning  of  the  samnier  last 
year  near  Bomanya  and  St  Christina  de  Aro  (Gerona). 

Tbe  Catalans  call  these  caterpillars  ^^  cacas ;  ^  a  name  which  in  the 
Castillian  langaage  corresponds  to  larva. 

I  can  not  from  the  smallness  and  natnre  of  this  subject,  limited  only 
to  tbe  cork  tree,  enter  into  the  minutiie  or  means  to  be  adopted  to 
ledace  to  a  considerable  extent  the  damages  caused  by  tbe  above- 
ffientiODed  insects,  but  I  can  not  help  at  least  to  advise  and  suggest 
tbe  great  importance  of  cultivating  and  protecting  those  insectivorous 
birds,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  animals,  that  prey  upon  said  insects,  or 
otbers  that  are  prejudicial  in  the  forest. 
i  DUea^es, — Jaspered  (Jaspeado)  is  the  name  with  which  is  known  one 
I  of  the  defects  of  the  cork,  and  which  renders  it  unfit  for  trefiuos  or 
extra  fine,  and  damaging  it  to  such  an  extent  that  its  value  may  be  re- 
I  daced  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  am 
^  inclined  to  think  that  this  defect  comes  from  the  tree  itself,  or  the 
twisting  of  the  fibers  of  the  cork.  To  cut  various  incisions  in  tbe  cork 
of  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  growing  cork  from  split- 
ting, fftvors,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  quality  of  the  cork  as  to  becoming  jas- 
pered. This  is  not  always  easy  to  see  by  sini))le  inspection  of  the  cork, 
but  it  can  be  very  perceptibly  seen  by  introducing  the  cork  for  two  or 
three  days  in  water,  when  stains  of  tbe  color  of  chocolate  make  plain 
the  defect.  These  stains  make  their  appearance  in  a  few  hours,  intro- 
dncing  them  into  the  salleron  apparatus  iu  which  the  water  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  five  or  six  atmospheres. 

Barking  of  the  cork, — Tbe  barking  may  be  done  when  the  plant  has 

acquired  sufScient  strength  to  resist  this  operation ;  and  tliough  one 

^n  not  say  positively  at  what  age  this  can  take  place,  nor  fix  upon  a 

certain  dimension  of  tbe  plant  notwithstanding  tbe  cork  tree  is  generally 

apttosuffer  this  operation  }  in  Catalunba  at  tbe  sixteenth  or  twentieth 

y^r,  and  in  Andalusia  two  or  three  years  before  this  time.    Tbe  bark- 

^jf  of  a  tree  is  repeated  every  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  generally, 

*^rding  as  the  temperature  proves  more  or  less  warm,  and  to  tbe 

filter  or  less  altitude  of  tbe  trees. 

The  time  generally  for  this  operation  is  in  tbe  summer. 

The  cork  of  the  first  barking  is  called  '*  corcbo  bornio,^  "bornizo ''  or 

^^*D,  and  is  not  fit  to  make  corks  of.    Tbe  cork  taken  after  tbe  first 

^''king  is  called  *'  pelas,"  or  secondary  cork. 

•The  method  employed  in  Spain  for  this  operation  consists  in  tbe  t^tal 

^^^ing,  or  almost  total,  of  the  trunk,  and  not  partial,  or  barking  one 

^^  one  year,  and  the  remainder  three,  four,  or  five  years  later.    The 
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operatioD  reaches  to  more  or  less  height  of  the  tranky  according  to  h(^ 
one  wishes  to  diminish  or  increase  the  thickness  of  the  new  cork. 

The  barking  by  Oapgrand-Mothe's  system,  which  as  is  known  consis  ^ 
in  dressing  the  trank  with  the  same  cork,  and  leaving  it  so  dressed  fi 
a  coaple  of  months,  has  not  met  with  general  approval.  It  appears  n 
doubted,  and  experiments  made  here  and  in  other  places  and  verifte^"^ 
in  France,  by  mountain  engineers,  that  by  the  above  process  is  prevent^^d 
what  is  here  called  the  "  raspa"  of  the  cork  (croute  in  French)  or  crus'tf^  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  waving  other  considerations,  to  be  an  ecouoiz^i- 
cal  method,  particularly  when  applied  to  extensive  cork  groves. 

For  my  part  I  would  not  advise  the  employment  of  this  method,  x»t 
least  for  the  present;  but  it  would  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  ma^o 
expeiiments  on  cork  trees  in  the  Peninsula  analogous  to  those  that  hav^e 
been  made  in  France,  since  these  are  situated  in  localities  of  soil  and 
climate  very  diflfereut. 

As  an  exceptional  case,  or  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  related  that  in  bark- 
ing a  tree  of  Yall-Fobrega  (Geroua)  in  1885  they  obtained  seven  dozen 
of  pieces,  or  233  kilograms  of  cork  of  fifteen  years'  formation,  which  sold 
for  170  pesetas.  Not  only  did  they  take  the  cork  from  the  trunk,  bat 
also  from  the  branches,  they  being  also  included  in  the  above  weight 
It  is  probable  that  the  age  of  said  tree  must  have  been  ^bout  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  at  the  least. 

I  have  been  assured  that  from  a  cork  tree  that  exists  in  the  property 
of  a  Mr.  S.  Yidal,  of  Mandremanya  (Geroua),  about  a  kilometer  from 
his  house,  they  have  seen  cork  taken,  including  from  the  branches,  in 
a  certain  year,  up  to  28  dozen  of  pieces  (931  kilograms)  which,  at  20 
pesetas  the  dozen,  make  560  pesetas.  This  cork  was  probably  of  four- 
teen years'  growth  of  the  trunk,  and  likely  of  eightecen  of  the  branches. 
The  pieces  (la  pieza,  or  pessa)  is  a  slab  of  cork  8  spans  square  (a  lineal 
span  being  eqaal  to  195  milimeters ;  8  spans  square  equal  3,042  centi- 
meters square).  According  to  my  calculation,  15  pieces  go  to  a  Catalan 
quintal  at  four  months  after  barking.  As  1  quintal  is  equivalent  to  41.6 
kilograms,  the  result  is  that  12  pieces  (dntsena)  weigh  33.24  kilograms, 
and  1  piecCy  or  pieza,  weighs  2.77  kilograms. 

THE  CORK  INDUSTRY. 

Cooking, — In  proportion  as  the  cork  is  taken  from  the  tree  it  is  taken 
to  the  place  where  it  is  piled  up  (rusque).  It  is  formed  by  placing  the 
slabs  with  the  concave  side  turned  downwards.  Sometimes  the  cork  is 
cooked  iu  the  woods,  but  at  other  times  this  operation  is  made  in  the 
caldrons  that  exist  in  the  cork  factory.  The  slabs  must  remain  in  boil- 
ing water  during  the  space  of  one  hour,  this  operation  causing  an  in- 
crease of  thickness  (of  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  generally),  elasticity  of 
the  cork,  and  dissolution  of  tannin  and  other  substances.  The  caldrons 
in  which  the  cork  is  boiled  are  of  copper,  and  either  cylindrical  or  rec- 
tangular.   The  boiling  of  the  cork  can  also  be  effected  by  steam,  for 
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wbich  purpose  it  is  introduced  iDto  a  wooden  box  lined  on  tbe  inside 

with  copper  or  zino^  fixed  or  movable,  which  is  filled  with  water  and 

steam,  iojected  therein  up  to  a  pressure  of  five  or  six  atmospheres,  and 

terminating  according  to  tbe  density  of  the  cork  principally,  varying 

from  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  have  employed  the  cooking  by  steam  in  Spain, 

bat  I  believe  it  is  still  employed  in  the  cork  factory  of  Messrs.  Sister 

&  lugaron,  in  Philippeville,  Algiers. 

I  was  told  about  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  house  of  Rodil  & 
Co.,  of  Seville,  manufacturers  of  every  kind  of  machinery  for  working 
cork)  had  invented  a  caldron  of  a  speciar  kind  to  boil  cork.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  what  the  result  has  been. 

The  steaming  of  cork  somewhat  hardens  it,  making  it  brittle. 

The  loss  of  weight  produced  by  boiling  the  cork  varies  between  12 
and  40  per  cent. 

Scraping. — It  is  requisite  in  making  corks  to  take  away  the  hard  crust 
or  ^^raspa,"  for  which  purpose  a  tool  is  used  with  a  short  handle  and 
curred  blade  called  a  ^^doladera,  raspador,  or  raspeta  (rasclet)"  scraper. 

A  workman  can  scrape  from  2  to  3  square  meters  of  cork  daily  (10 
hours).  * 

The  loss  in  weight  of  the  cork  by  scraping  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

There  are  scraping-machines,  those  of  the  systems  of  Bessou  and 
Tousseau.  The  first,  propelled  by  steam,  consists  principally  in  hori- 
zontal spindles,  supplied  with  comb-like  teeth,  and  turning  with  great 
velocity,  at  the  rate  of  900  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  Tonsseau  scraper  attacks  the  cork  by  means  of  a  vertical  iron 
shaft  carrying  several  knives,  whose  edges  are  also  vertical,  and  by  the 
rotary  movement  of  the  shaft,  giving  1,400  turns  in  a  minute,  work  like 
a  brush.  This  machine  is  simpler  than  the  one  of  Besson,  and  the  slabs 
suffer  less  damages  when  worked  by  inexperienced  workmen. 

One  man  alone  can  work  Tousseau's  machine  and  can  scrnpe  from  10 
to  12  metric  quintals  of  cork  daily. 

Cuttingihe  slabs. — Beforecutting  the  slabs  in  strips,''  tiras  6  rebanados'' 
(llescas),  they  are  cooked  for  about  half  an  hour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
cutting,  piling  them  soon  after  in  a  damp  place  so  as  to  preserve  the 
softness  until  ready  to  operate  upon. 

The  slabs  are  divided  in  strips  (rebanadas),  the  width  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  corks,  and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  cork  be  placed 
in  the  position  occupied  by  the  slab  on  the  tree  they  would  have  their 
fibers  running  alike.  The  workmen  obtain  or  cut  the  strips  by  means 
of  a  knife  with  flat  surface  and  curved  edge  called  "cuchilla  de  rebanar" 
(slicJDg  knife)  **gabinete  de  UescA,"  which  was  invented  by  A.  Ceudra, 
ofPalafurgel  (Gerona). 

Ismail  metallic  cylinder,  that  can  be  drawn  out  or  in  parallel  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  the  distance  from  which  can  bo  graduated 
l>y  another  perpendicular  one  and  divided  by  French  or  millimetric  lines, 
Pennits  the  strips  to  be  obtained  of  any  desired  width. 
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Tbey  employ,  with  good  result  it  appears,  Toasseau's  machine,  the     \ 
knife  of  which,  joined  to  a  frame,  gives  forty-five  to  fifty  cuts  in  a  min- 
ute.   The  system  Now6-Derbael,  with  a  circular  knife,  of  those  which 
I  saw  working  about  two  years  ago,  is  made  in  the  factory  of  D.  Josfi 
Batet,  at  San  Feliu  de  Guixols  (Gerona). 

The  waste  of  cork  in  both  the  machines  is  about  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
one  can  obtain  with  Tousseau^s  machine  from  10  to  12  metric  quintals 
of  strips  per  day. 

Squaring, — After  the  above  described  operation  the  strips  are  made 
into  squares,  "  cuadrados  6  euadros  (carrachs  ^  ),  by  means  of  the  ^'  ca-  , 
chilla  ^  to  make  squares  (gabiuete  de  carra).  The  squares  have  the 
approximate  form  uf  a  paralleliptic,  and  which  have  then  the  edges  ' 
cut  (an  operation  which  in  Castilian  language  is  called  ^^ochavar'' 
(octogonise)  and  in  Catalan  '<  escair&,  V  and  thus  prepared  they  cat  them 
into  corks. 

This  and  the  preceding  operation,  which  are  done  by  the  **  cuadrador'' 
(squarer)  or  "  carrado ''  are  the  most  difficult  of  the  cork  industry,  re- 
quiring great  intelligence,  if  the  slabs  and  strips  are  to  be  cut  to  the  - 
best  advantage.  To  the  squarer  (cuadrador)  the  wages  in  the  province 
of  Gerona  varies  between^  and  4  pesetas  daily,  whilst  the  cork-maker 
is  paid  according  to  the  number  of  corks  he  makes. 

It  can  easily  be  comprehended  from  what  has  been  explained  that 
excepting  very  thick,  coarse  cork,  that  machinery  can  not  be  well  ap- 
plied to  cutting  strips  or  making  them  into  squares. 

The  squaring  machine  of  Tousseau's  system  makes  14,000  squares  a 
day.  A  clever  workman  can  make  about 5,000.  The  waste  the  machine 
makes  with  the  cork  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Making  corJcs, — The  squares  made  into  octagons  pass  into  tlie  hand^ 
of  the  workmen  charged  with  making  the  corks,  employing  for  this  «^ 
knife  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  of  them  similar  to  an  ordinary  knif^^ 
and  the  other  a  blade  the  edge  of  which  fits  into  the  first. 

Only  by  seeing  can  one  form  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  whicsTli 
these  men  take  hold  of  a  square  and  from  it  make  a  cork.  They  ho^^ 
the  knife  by  a  smjill  iron  Ciitch  to  the  table  in  front  of  them,  and  g-^"^ 
ing  to  the  square  a  circular  movement  or  rotation  more  or  less  perfc 
the  result  is  that  the  cork  is  made  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  well  to  put  the  squares  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoi 
more  or  less ;  they  are  then  deposited  in  a  cool  place,  and  four 
five  days  after  they  are  assorted,  dampening  them  once  in  awhile, 
til  the  workmen  take  them  to  cut  them  into  corks. 

It  also  requires  great  intelligence  to  choose  properly  the  squai 
since,  if  the  squarer  must  examine  with  great  care  and  attention  t'. 
state  of  the  cork  to  know  what  dimensions  he  must  give  it^  the  coi 
cutter  must  also  examine  the  cork  to  know  what  class  of  cork  he 
cut  from  a  certain  square. 

The  amount  which  the  workmen  receive  for  cutting  1,000  corks  vari( 
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from  0.75  to  4  pesetas,  according  to  the  kind  of  workmen.  This  gives  the 
medium  price  of  3  pesetas  a  day.  These  calculations  refer  to  the  work- 
men of  the  province  of  Gerona. 

In  the  agricultnral  districts,  close  to  where  the  home  of  cork  industry 
is,  the  laborers  make  from  1.75  to  2  pesetas  a  day. 

Different  systems  of  machinery  are  employed  to  make  corks,  and  all 
consist,  at  the  base,  in  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  is  placed  horizontally, 
joined  generally  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  to  which  a  back  and  forward 
movement  is  given  similar  to  that  of  a  carpenter's  plane.  In  moving, 
the  knife  turns  the  square  cork,  which,  being  attacked  by  the  knife, 
takes  off  a  strip  of  coik  (^^  palilla")  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  axle  of  the  cork  and  the  edge  of  the  knife.  If  these 
are  parallel,  the  result  is  the  cork  to  be  cylindrical,  and  if  it  is  not,  it 
beoomes  conical. 

As  I  stated,  in  both  cases  one  and  the  other  must  be  on  the  same 
plane. 

Cork-cutting  machines. — Amongst  the  machines  that  give  good  re- 
sults is  the  one  of  Now6Derbuel,  with  which  can  be  worked  corks  of 
from  2  to  10  French  lines  (4.5  to  22.6  millimeters)  of  <iiameter,  and  one 
workman  can  make,  or  better  still  can  average  from  4,000  to  5,000  corks 
of  7  hnes  (15.8  millimeters). 
Tbe  price  of  this  machine  at  Marseilles  is  250  francs. 
Tbe  machine- of  A uguste  Daum^s  is  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and 
corks  of  from  10  to  50  lines  can  be  worked  (in  diameter),  or  22.6  to  113 
millimeters,  obraining  as  a  maximum  in  ten  hours  about  5,000  corks. 

With  the  machines  of  Bourrelly,  Raynaud,  and  Laugier,  remarkable, 
amongst  other  qualities  for  the  little  noise  it  makes,  tliey  obtain  5,000 
or  more  corks  in  equal  time,  and  the  price  in  Marseilles  is  225  francs. 

With  the  machine  of  Tousseau's  system,  as  there  is  given  a  rotary 
movement  to  the  rod  to  which  is  fastened  the  square  dork,  by  means  of 
ropes,  the  knife  does  not  stick  so  easily,  acting  upon  cork  somewhat 
thick  or  coarse.  As  an  average,  they  make  about  4,000  corks  a  day, 
and  the  waste  of  the  cork  is  about  45  or  50  per  cent. 

Another  machineis  Bobert's,  which  is  sold  at  San  Feliti  de  Guixols 
at  250  pesetas. 

In  the  United  States  they  employ  generally  machines  to  make 
corks  that  the  knife  or  cutting  apparatus  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  of  the  diameter  of  the  cork  required,  and  which  turns  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

During  the  summer  of  1884, 1  saw  at  work  at  the  house  of  the  famous 
proprietor  and  cork  merchant,  D.  Jos6  Barris  (of  Palafrugell),  ten  or 
twelve  machines  of  Fauchet,  which,  it  appears,  did  not  give  at  first 
the  good  result  that  was  expected  of  them. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  according  to  news  given  last  year,  if  I 
recollect  right,  by  the  Spanish  coujul  in  New  Orleans,  D.  Arturo  Bal- 
dasano  y  Topete,  it  appears  that  the  director  of  the  important  cork 
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fiactery,  the  Southern  Gork  Works^  of  said  city,  invented  a  madiiiM 
called  *'  hand  and  double  revolution,''  with  which,  the  inventor  sayfl 
can  be  easily  made  10,000  corks  a  day. 

A  good  workman  can  make  up  to  2,000  (trefinos)  corks,  but  generally 
only  makes  1,000  to  1,400,  receiving  in  the  province  of  Qerona,  as  wages 
4  pesetas  per  1,000. 

Somewhatcurious  to  relate,  I  read  in  a  pamphlet  ^^  La  indnstria  oorch< 
taponera''  of  D.  Jo86  Gich  and  D.  Manoel  Fernando  Oil,  that  D.  Felip 
Miguel,  of  Faya  de  Palafmgell,  made  30,000  corks  in  a  week. 

The  great  quantity  of  cork  wasted  by  the  machines,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  workman  to  examine  closely  the  cork  whilst  making  the  corks 
are  the  reasons  why  machines  are  not  employed  on  cork  destined  U 
make  *^  trefinos  ^  or  extra  fine. 

There  is  great  demand  for  corks  destined  to  stop-up  the  small  homeo 
pathic  tubes,  called  ^'  n;iedias  topeta,"  and  for  corks  known  by  the  name 
of  "bondas''  (of  35  to  50  millimeters  in  diameter),  which,  forbarreU 
and  jars  of  drugs,  etc.,  are  mostly  used. 

The  machines  are  also  employed  to  make  corks  destined  for  beer  bot- 
tles and  wines  of  little  value,  although  few  in  Spain  in  comparison  to 
other  nations. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  machine  invented  by  D.  Francisco  Vi- 
dal  (of  Gerona)  worked,  which  serves  to  obtain  from  one  cork  twoeqaaj 
by  employing  a  circular  knife  that  cuts  transversely  to  it,  and  to  which 
movement  is  given  by  a  pedal.  This  machine  gives  excellent  results, 
the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  corks,  D  Jos6  Batet,  having  perfected  it 
With  Vidal's  machine  an  operator  cuts  in  a  day  (ten  hours)  60,000  corks 
resulting  100,000.    By  hand  a  workman  cuts  in  the  same  time  12,000. 

In  visiting  the  factory  of  Mr.  Batet,  in  August,  1886,  thirty-three  mfl 
chines  were  at  work  making  corks  by  the  system  Now6  Derbuel,  a^* 
four  system  Vidal,  perfected  by  Batet.  With  the  first  men  worked,  a^ 
with  the  second,  women.  I  also  saw  in  said  factory  machines  to  stfi] 
the  cork,  to  cut  squares  (this  last  one  not  being  used,  because  it  ga^^ 
bad  results)  to  ^^ caliber"  corks,  and  two  apparatus  of  H.  Hemart  ( 
Epernay,  department  of  Marne)  to  mark  corks. 

Classification  of  corhs, — The  cork  maker  or  workman  has  a  large  b^ 
ket  or  several  of  them  in  which  he  places  the  corks  according  to  size 
quality ;  but  this  first  classification  is  not  sufficient,  for  which  purpcP 
they  place  the  corks  upon  a  table,  the  back  part  of  which  is  furnish^ 
with  boxes  the  front  part  of  which  is  open  to  the  operator  (  "  triados 
taking  and  classifying  them  with  more  care. 

To  classify  the  corks  according  to  size,  they  also  employ  wood^ 
boxes,  the  bottoms  of  which  can  be  taken  out  or  put  in,  having  a  ki^ 
of  grating  of  wood  somewhat  like  Venetian  blinds ;  tfhe  boxes  are  si^ 
pended  by  ropes  to  the  ceiling  and  the  workman  gives  it  a  swing  bac 
and  forth,  by  which  the  smaller  corks  drop  out  at  the  bottom.  With  tta 
apparatus  worked  by  one  man  100,000  corks  are  classified  for  their  si^ 
in  one  day. 
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There  ore  many  machines  for  assorting  corks,  some  of  very  simple 
eoDStraction;  they  have  not  been  much  adopted,  althongh  some  of 
them,  in  my  opinion,  work  very  well.    Amongst  many  of  them  the  ma- 
I   diines  of  Bossey  and  of  Gasanovas,  in  which  there  are  no  blinds,  bnt 
the  corks  are  thrown  between  two  steel  cylinders  the  axles  of  which  are 
on  the  same  level  and  forming  a  sharp  angle,  which  permits  the  corks 
to  fall  or  not,  according  to  their  size  and  position.    In  the  second  ma- 
chine the  cylinders  are  re-placed  by  truncated  cones  of  wood  (that 
can  also  be  of  metal).    I  saw  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Barris  a  German  ma- 
chine in  which,  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  a  backward  and  forward  move- 
ment is  given  to  a  small  horizontal  box  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of 
iron  rods. 

ADother  machine  is  to  be  seen  at  the  honse  of  D.  Mannel  Jubert  (of 
Pi^frugell)  and  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  horizontal  axle,  like  what 
18  employed  in  some  houses  in  the  country  or  hamlets  to  sift  flour,  the 
lateral  superflce  of  which  is  formed  of  frames  to  put  and  take  out  some- 
thing like  blinds,  (called  in  Catalan  '<  trillas ''). 

The  Bussey  machine  is  worth  about  600  pesetas.  I  think  that  those 
of  Gasanovas  system  cost  somewhat  less;  the  last  one  mentioned  costs 
abOQt  200  at  the  most. 
The  cori[s  are  washed  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  salt  or  bioxalate  of 
potash.  As  soon  as  washed  they  are  placed  upon  ^<  zarzos"  (esternedd's), 
a  Bmooth  plant,  so  as  to  dry  gradually  in  the  shade,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  silky  gloss  which  the  cork  has  when  it  is  damp.  They  are  then  passed 
to  the  workmen  to  classify,  choosing  those  that  look  better  or  those 
tbt  are  the  strongest  or  the  softest,  according  to  the  request  of  the 
hayer. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  cork  sometimes  presents  a  defect  known 
^"jaspeado''  (taca)  or  jaspered,  and  the  treflnos  (extra  fine)  which 
bave  it  do  not  serve  to  cork  champagne  bottles,  because  as  this  cork  is 
|>(it  little  elastic  and  with  time  still  loses  this  quality,  the  result  is  that 
^t  allows  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape.    This  the  reason  why  said  corks 
^^pat  to  an  operation  called  "proc6d6,"  which  consists  in  having  them 
Submerged  in  water  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  or  less  if  the 
^dter  is  made  hot,  and  but  a  few  hours  if  the  corks  are  operated  upon 
^y  the  Saleron  machine,  in  which  the  water  is  at  a  pressure  of  five  or 
f*^  atmospheres.    If  after  that  time  they  are  examined,  being  perfectly 
^^prei^nated  with  water,  one  can  observe  in  those  with  said  defect  stains 
'  ^the  color  of  chocolate,  and  the  streaks  which  indicate  the  excrescences 
^^'^nt  themselves  so  confused  in  some  that  they  are  scarcely  distin- 
^^habie.    In  proportion,  as  the  cork  dries,  the  stains  then  appear 
v^^ewhat  rugged,  but  the  chocolate  color  disappears.    Sometimes  the 
^  T^l>er  appearance  reveals  itself  in  the  dry  cork  by  black  spots,  which, 
l^^^ever,  excepting  the  bad  color,  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  the 


-^^  corks  which  are  jaspered  are  employed  for  the  ^^tirage,'^  that  is, 
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for  the  bottling  of  the  champagne  in  its  first  wine  operation,  or  fo 
time  being. 

'  As  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  champagne  escapes  on  the  parts  bet 
the  cork. and  glass  easier  than  throagh  the  center  of  the  cork,  Sal 
invented  a  cork  formed  of  six  pieces  of  cork  of  a  perpendicular  re 
gular  parallelepiped  shape,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  of  good 
that  is,  without  being  jaspered,  and  those  of  the  center  and  top 
which  remain  outside  the  bottle,  are  bad  cork.  Said  pieces  of  corl 
glued  and  joined  together  by  the  process  Salleron;  that  is,  empU 
a  kind  of  gum  or  mastic,  composed  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in 
phide  of  carbon. 

Prices  of  cork. — ^The  classes  and  variety  of  corks  mannfacture( 
great,  exceeding  130 ;  but  we  shall  only  describe  those  most  in  U8< 
in  general  terms,  extracting  from  the  important  pamphlet  of  D.  M; 
Jubert,  entitled  the  Cork  Industry  (La  industria  taponeira).  I 
list  of  prices  there  has  been  a  slight  variation  made,  required  b 
difl^erence  of  time  and  circumstances  of  the  market. 

Classes  of  oorJcs  and  prices  in  the  factory  (province  of  Gerona), 


CUsces  of  corks. 


Half  topetM: 

Htinieopathlo 

Retealar  sise 

liODC  topetaN : 

Regular  Bise 

Pointed 

Short  fine : 

Regular 

Bottle        

Sbort  tnporflne : 

Halt  bottle  

Bottle 

Short  fl  DO  poiDted : 

Half  bottle 

B<ittle 

Lemonade : 

HHlf  bottle  fino8 

Bottle  flue         

Half  bottle  snperflne . . 

Bottle  aiiperflne 

Middl Ins  aaa  superfine  ... 
Fine  reunlHr : 

Half  bottle 

Bottle 

Pointed  half  bottle 

Reicnlar  pointed  bottle 

Demijohns 

Model  pints 

Impeiiiil  pints  half  bottle  . 

Bot'le  

Bxti  a  pints ; 

Small 

Im|>erialB 

Bottles  

Champiif^DO: 

A  quarter  bottle 

Half  bottles 

Bottles , 

For  tuns 


Length. 

Diameter. 

Ummeterg. 

MHUmeUn. 

22 

5  to  10 

22 

5  to  10 

44 

10  to  16 

44 

10  to  16 

32 

20  to  23 

32 

23  to  26 

82 

20  to  33 

32 

23  to  26 

S2 

20  to  23 

82 

23  to  26 

40 

20  to  24 

40 

24  to  26 

40 

20  to  24 

40 

24to2fl 

44 

16  to  18 

44 

18  to  22 

44 

22  to  25 

44 

18  to  22 

44 

22  to  25 

40 

30  to  45 

44 

18  to  20 

44 

20 14>  23 

44 

23  to  25 

54 

18  to  20 

54 

20  to  23 

64 

23  to  25 

54 

27  to  29 

54 

29  to  32 

54 

32  to  35 

85 

35  to  50 

Pri 
1 


P« 


•  •  •  •  ■ 


Packing. — For  transporting  cork  they  are  collected  in  lots  of  3 
vhich  constitute  what  is  called  a  bale.    The  packing  is  made  in  coi 
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ing^giog  cloth,  in  which  the  corks  are  placed.    They  are  then  covered 

with  coarse  packing  paper  which  is  impermeable^  and  the  whole  is  in- 
trodaoed  into  another  sack  of  closer  woven  hemp  than  the  first.  To  this 
bnik  is  given  the  name  of  bale.  The  paper  ased  is  made  in  Banolas 
(Gerona). 

For  Sooth  America  and  Oceania  they  make  bales  of  5,000  to  10,000 
corks,  and  for  England  the  sacks  or  bales  are  made  to  contain  100  gross, 
or  14,400  corks,  for  those  of  the  larger  size;  and  of  150  gross,  or  21,000, 
for  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Thus  prepared,  they  place  on  eacl^  bale,  in  ciphers  and  large  letters, 
generally  black,  the  numerical  order  and  the  initials  of  the  exporter,  and 
sometimes  the  initials  of  the  locality  of  the  house  consigned  to. 

MANUFACTURINa  CENTER  AND  CORK  MARKET. 

The  greatest  number  of  corks  are  mannfactured  in  Spain  in  the  prov< 
JQceof  Gerona.  Ayrens  de  Mar  has  also  acquired  some  importance  in 
the  cork  industry;  San  Geloni  y  Tordera;  all  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
as  also  in  some  towns,  few  it  is  true,  of  Andalusia  and  Extremadura. 

The  most  important  towns  with  regard  to  manufacturing  corks  are, 
San  Filieu  de  Gnixols,  Palafrugell,  and  Gass&  de  la  Selva,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Oerona. 

Tbe  total  of  corks  made  in  Catalahia  is,  according  to  the  indications 
of  Don  Manuel  Jubert  in  before-mentioned  pamphlet,  4,200,000  kilo- 
grnms,  which  at  the  price  of  12  pesetas  the  1,000  corks  makes  about 
1,000,000  pesetas. 

According  to  the  data  given  by  Don  SalvadorCeron  and  in  the  work 
of  Don  Jos^  Jordana,  ^'Notas  sobre  los  alcornocales  y  la  industria 
eorchera  de  la  Argelia  ^  (notes  upon  the  cork  trees  and  cork  industry  of 
^I'gel),  the  number  of  corks  made  in  the  province  of  Oadiz  during  the 
year  was  1,679,000  kilograms,  which  amount  to  11.25  pesetas  the  1,000, 
or  1,642,500  pesetas.  * 

The  namber  of  workmen  employed  in  the  province  of  Gerona  and  Bar- 
celona in  the  cork  industry  (scrapers,  cork- makers,  squarers,  bleachers, 
weavers  of  hemp  cloth,  etc.),  exceeds  8,000  (8,228  according  to  Mr.  Ju- 
^rt);  in  the  province  of  Oadiz,  according  to  Mr.  Cer6n,  there  are  400. 
The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  cork  industry  in  Spain  is  not 
1^  than  12,000. 

The  principal  cork  markets  are:  Londou,  Paris,  Reims,  Epernay, 
^ft&uncia,  Dresden,  IS'ew  York,  San  Francisco,  Buenos  Ayres,  Calcutta, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Yeddo,  and  some  other  cities. 

Catalonia,  on  account  of  its  cork  industry,  is  in  mercantile  relation- 
*^P  with  various  nations,  very  far  off,  as  I  could  very  easily  prove  by 
^Diapin  my  possession  stating  the  localities  to  which  Catalan  export- 
^send  their  cork,  and  also  the  manufacturers. 

There  can  be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets  of  Messrs. 
•^^bert,  Gich  &  Gil  the  export  of  cork  from  Palafrugell,  Palamos,  and 


^. 
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San  Peliu  de  Guixols  to  different  cities  of  Euroi)e.  From  Palafnige"! 
to  London  by  land  to  Flassa,  according  to  whether  it  goes  via  Boi 
deanx  or  Boulogne,  they  pay  respectively  the  100  kilograms,  25  and  10.5 
pesetas.  Sometimes  the  corks  are  sent  b}-  sea,  and  then  they  ar 
embarked  at  Palamos  or  at  San  Feliu  de  Guixols,  thence  going  dircc 
to  Cette. 

According  to  accoants  of  a  house  of  Palafrngell,  the  transport  of  10 
kilograms  of  corks  from  that  place  to  San  Francisco  via  Liverpocj 
amounts  to  37.66  pesetas.  The  LOO  kilograms  of  corks  are  worth  50 
pesetas  if  of  superior  quality,  and  200  if  of  inferior. 

I  shall  now  dwell  upon  a  subject  that  equally  interests  the  seller  atii 
the  purchaser  of  corks  when  they  have  to  bo  taken  to  great  distances 

About  Sei)tember  of  1<S86,  a  gentleman  sent  corks  which  were  at 
tacked  by  larvaa  (which  on  being  examined  were  found  to  be  perfec 
insects  of  the  Dermestes  vulpinus  kind),  as  was  shown  by  the  judicia 
investigation  made ;  it  was  suspected  that  the  shipment  might  bar 
been  made  by  the  exporter  of  a  large  quantity  of  cork  from  Palafnigel 
to  Hamburg ;  but  the  case  was  proved  that  said  corks  were  packed  aii< 
«ent  out  of  the  factory  without  the  least  sign  of  being  attacked,  aQ< 
from  that  moment,  owing  to  the  reputation  of  the  exporting  house,  ani 
from  seeing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  said  insect,  and  that  nouo  o 
their  remaining  cork  was  attacked,  they  proved  their  non  participatioi 
in  the  case.  The  consignees  of  Hamburg  having  received  the  cork  ver; 
much  damaged  on  account  of  said  insects,  made  claim — as  was  natural- 
for  damages,  which,  I  understand,  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  havin 
been  proved  by  the  corks  of  the  same  lot  in  the  factory  not  being  dan 
aged  that  the  insects  had  been  met  with  during  the  voyage.  Tb 
coleoptera  locates  itself  in  the  houses  and  under  the  carcasses  of  sai'<^ 
dead  animals,  and  is  mixed  up  in  commerce  all  over  the  globe,  and  U 
established  itself  as  a  domestic  animal  in  the  warehouses  in  mcrcaat 
towns,  in  the  wharves,  the  docks,  and  in  some  of  the  merchandise  of  t 
railroad  wagons  and  on  board  ships.  In  the  larvae  state  they  att^ 
skins  and  other  dry  animal  substances,  or  in  a  state  of  decompositl^ 
and  a  case  is  cited  where  the  ship  load  of  cork  being  attacked  by  tli^ 
insects  they  also  attacked  the  ship's  timbers. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  ON  CORK. 

As  a  general  rule,  cork  in  slabs  does  not  pay  importation  in  fore^ 
nations,  though  bottle  corks  do,  being  free  of  entry  in  England  tm 
Norway. 

The  import  duty  on  corks  is :  In  Germany,  for  100  kilograms  10  ma« 
(12.50  pesetas) ;  in  France,  5  francs  (5  pesetas)  for  corks  whose  leng 
is  less  than  50  millimeters,  and  20  francs  if  greater;  in  Russia,  for 
equal  weight  they  charge  13.89  rubles  (55.58  pesetas),  and  in  the  Unic 
States  the  duty  of  importation  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  datas  which  I  insert  in  continuation,  respecting  the  annual  exp^ 
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tfttioD  through  the  costomboases  of  the  PeninRala  and  Balearic  Isles  of 
cork  in  slabs  aud  bottle  cork,  I  extract  from  a  book  giving  the  statistics 
from  1871  to  1882,  the  middle  term  daring  those  dates  differing  bat  very 
little  from  what  would  be  obtained  if  the  following  jears  were  to  be  taken 
to  account  As  a  medium  term  to  the  above  twelve  years  the  annual 
exportation  of  slab  cork  was  1,947,039  kilograms,  the  value  of  which  wa8 
aboal  935, 104 pesetas,  resulting  in  0.48  to  the  kilogram ;  that  of  the  corks 
w»6 1/209,290,  valued  at  15,162,480  pesetas,  which  result  at  12.54  pesetas 
for  1,000. 

Prom  a  statement  in  the  above-named  pamphlet  of  Messrs.  Oich  & 
Gil,  it  results  that  the  middle  term  of  the  cork  imported  into  Spain  in 
tbe  tcD  years  from  1873  to  1882  was  1,451,690  kilograms,  the  duties  of 
which,  according  to  the  tariff,  amounted  to  95,849  pesetas. 

The  consumption  of  corks  in  Spain  is  at  the  most  about  10,000,000. 

THE  USES  OF  CORK. 

Altiiongh  what  gives  more  value  to  cork  are  the  bottle-corks,  still  it 
has  other  applications,  some  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  plates 
or  slabs  for  use  on  boilers,  room  carpets,  the  making  of  rugs,  life-pre- 
6er?ers,  cork-dust  biicks,  hats,  album  covers,  picture  frames,  jewel  boxes, 
bracelets,  and  other  objects  of  adornment;  soles  for  shoes  and  boots, 
wheels  of  small  dimensions  for  railroad  cars,  in  the  grease-boxes  of 
the  wagons ;  and  recently  it  is  applied  as  "  Corcho  larminado,"  or  orna- 
mental slabs,  the  invention  of  Don  Buenaventura  Beull  (of  Barcelona), 
^hich  is  employed  to  cover  plain  surfaces  and  curves,  employing  them 
^s  carpets  and  for  other  uses.     They  make,  moreover,  according  to 
^Ijat  I  read  in  the  number  of  the  La  Heforma  Agricola  of  the  5th  Feb- 
^*«ary,  1883,  huts  for  those  who  work  at  cork,  and  in  Turkey  they  make 
^^^k coffins.    In  Italy  they  make  images  and  crosses,  shoes,  horsesad- 
"I^s,  horse  shoes,  arms,  blacking,  fortifications,  furniture,  soles  for  shoes, 
^^(liog  for  mortars,  and  to  obtain  lamp  black  for  printing  in  the  United 
States. 

-A  very  noteworthy  artistical  piece  of  work  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
^^ivernal  Exhibition  of  Barcelona  was  the  "Cuadro  heraldico  crono- 
logicQ  de  Espana,^  engraved  in  cork,  and  the  result  of  fourteen  years 
^^  persevering  work  of  Doctor  Don  Jo86  Marti  y  Vintro  (of  Palafrugell). 
^^  is  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  know  whether  this  precious  work  of  art  will 
^  bought  by  the  Government,  or  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
^^J^ngers. 

The  round  or  hollow  cork  is  especially  employed  in  the  province  of 

^'encia  to  husk  rice.    It  is  also  used  for  bee-hives,  pans,  and  pails  to 

*^^l>08it  or  carry  milk ;  in  ornaments  in  gardens,  for  relief  maps  to  form 

^^  elevations,  for  floats  in  fishing  apparels,  for  pails  where  they  cool 

^tfsr  with  ice  or  snow,  etc.    From  the  imperfect  combustion  of  cork  is 

P^tained  Spanish  black,  a  product  much  esteemed  for  making  printers' 
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The  fire-place  to  heat  water  iu  which  cork  is  boiled  is  supplied;^ 
the  refuse  of  cork. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

By  cork  iudustry  must  be  understood  all  the  operatious  tcudini 
give  the  cork  the  best  conditions  for  any  application  whatever,  and 
the  object  herein  proi)Osed  I  consider  included  the  barking  of  the  li 
as  the  number  of  men  employed  iu  the  different  operations  and  the  t 
employed  I  consider  of  great  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  value  of  cork  exported  annually  fi 
the  Peninsula  and  Balearic  islands  exceeds  15,000,000  pesetas ;  an* 
is  well  to  observe  that  corks  occupy  the  fourth  place  of  importa 
amongst  the  Spanish  exportations. 

I  shall  now  copy  the  continuation  of  the  table  inserted  in  the  ab 
mentioned  <<  Memoria  La  Industria  corcho-taponera''  of  Messrs.  G 
&  Gil  relative  to  the  production  of  secondary  cork  on  account  of  its 
portance : 

Qaintalfl  Qoini 

Catalonia 150,000 

Andalasia  andExtramadura 450,000  600, 

Portugal 400, 

France  and  Corsica -- .  200,000 

Algiara 300,000  500, 

Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia 150, 

The  Empire  of  Morocco 10, 

Total 1,660, 

It  can  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  total  production  of  cork  exce< 
1,500,000  quintals  (Catalan  weight),  of  which  more  than  500,000  belc 
to  Spain,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  reaches  now  in  Spain  to  ab( 
800,000  quintals  (a  Catalan  quintal  =  41.06  kilograms). 

With  the  valuable  information  and  notes  afforded  us  bythecelebra 
manufacturer  and  cork  merchant  Don  Jos6  Genis,  we  al^o  find  not 
that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  cork  took  place  iu  the  years  187C 
1879,  being  about  5  pesetas  per  quintal ;  it  rose  about  7  pesetas  fi 
1880  to  1883  5  but  since  1884  the  price  has  steadily  lowered,  ha^ 
diminished  somewhat  more  than  7  pesetas. 

As  a  medium  price  of  different  sales  made  from  1874  to  1880  by  is 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  proprietors  of  the  province  of  Oerona, 
result  is  that  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  cork  per  Catalan  quintal 
7.74  pesetas.  Of  these  6.25  pesetas  are  considered  as  produced  by 
crisis  which  the  cork  industry  suffered  some  years  back,  and  the  di 
euce  of  1.49  is  considered  as  the  loss  in  valuation  caused  by  employ 
cork  of  too  young  a  growth  as  effected  by  many  proprietors  for  the] 
pose  of  increasing  their  revenue.  Taking  a  round  account,  and  a^ 
approximation,  it  can  be  said  that  the  price  of  cork  per  Catalan  qaii 
in  reference  to  the  time  above  mentioned,  oscillated  between  30  an^ 
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pesetas.  Daring  the  years  1760  and  1790  tlie  qnintal  of  cork  in  the 
province  of  Gerona  was  worth  1.50  pesetas,  and  to-day  in  the  same  re- 
gion of  the  Pyrenees  it  is  worth  from  15  to  20  pesetas  the  inferior,  and 
40  to  50  the  superior.  About  the  year  1830  the  quintal  of  cork  in  said 
province  was  bought  for  10  pesetas,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  three  or  four 
tiDQcs  more. 

The  different  cork  operations,  and  the  taking  of  it  to  market,  gives 
work  during  four  or  five  months,  from  the  latter  part  of  spring  to  the 
beginning  of  fall,  to  thousands  of  persons,*  and  if  to  these  are  added  those 
employed  in  preparing  the  cork,  or  in  working  it  for  other  purposes  than 
for  making  bottle  corks,  and  those  that  live  on  the  profits  made  from 
the  riches  to  be  obtained  by  the  cork  industries,  it  can  well  be  said  that 
In  Spain  about  200,000  persons,  or  40,u00  families,  live  by  the  cork  in- 
dustry, belonging  principally  to  the  provinces  of  Gerona,  Barcelona, 
Andalasia,  and  Estremadura. 

THE  CORK  CRISIS  IN  GERONA. 

The  cork  industry  had  its  origin  or  appeared  in  Spain  (in  the  province 

of  Oeroua,  in  the  town  of  Llagostera,  according  to  some)  towards  the 

latter  part  of  last  century,  about  1750.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 

^Independence  there  were  already  a  few  cork  factories  in  Llagostera, 

^ou^rh  they  made  only  those  kinds  of  corks  called  ^^finos,  bajofiuos  y 

<^U]Qnes;"  that  is,  fine,  nnderfiue,  and  common^    During  the  war  the 

kittle  industry  that  existed  then  became  paralyzed,  taking  shelter  in  a 

few  houses  in  the  mountains;  but  at  its  termination  the  cork  industry 

^^in  took  an  impulse,  and  a  person  by  the  name  of  Carb6  began  to 

^Manufacture '^trefinos'^  (extra  tine)  about  the  year  1835.    The  corks 

^ere  sold  generally  in  the  French  market  of  Bellcaire. 

-About  the  years  1828  and  1829  several  Frenchmen  went  to  Catalonia 
^  bny  cork  and  take  it  to  their  country,  which  being  repeated  a  few 
^^^rs  later  caused  a  revolt  amongst  the  workmen  against  the  French- 
'^^n,  prohibiting  their  embarking  the  cork  ;  but,  government  taking 
*oine  active  measures,  the  difficulties  which  had  excited  the  workmen 
^^re  arranged,  and  the  cork  industry  took  great  development  about  the 
y^ars  1849  and  1850. 

^e  cork  industry  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes  since  1850 
'^P  to  the  present  crisis.  This  is  caused,  first,  by  the  manufacturing  of 
^^xiroon  corks  by  machinery  in  other  nations;  secondly,  the  custom- 
*^^8etariti' imposed  upon  Spanish  cork  by  foreign  nations;  and,  thirdly, 
^*^^  opposition  which  is  made  to  cork  for  soda-water  bottles,  lemonade, 
^^r,  and  common  wines,  by  employing  porcelain,  caoutchouc,  glass, 
^^d  other  materials. 

The  last  of  these  causes  alone,  according  to  some,  has  caused  the 
Wering  of  common  cork  about  30  per  cent. 
As  a  cause  of  minor  importance,  though  not  to  be  despised,  can  be 
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mentioned  the  making  of  corks  by  inferior  workmen,  the  workmen  t: 
ing  to  become  manufacturers  with  Acanty  capital,  and  the  failures. 

At  the  present  time  only  the  superior  quality  of  cork  has  an  assa: 
sale  in  the  foreign  market;  champagne  cork  ("  treflnos"),  medium,  lar 
and  model,  and  to  some  extent  homeopathic  corks  and  bungs  for  ho 
heads,  as  the  two  qualities  are  made  by  machinery. 

By  what  is  shown  above  the  common  cork,  which  constitutes  t^ 
thirds  at  least  of  the  Spanish  product,  and  perhaps  four-fifths  of 
that  is  consumed  by  the  cork  industry,  finds  very  little  or  no  sale.    Tj 
state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  application  of  good  prac 
cal  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cork  trees. 

By  good  luck,  since  1887  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cork  of  superi 
quality  commenced  and  continues  rising,  owing  to  the  demands  ma< 
by  several  merchants  of  the  United  States  of  which,  notwith^tan* 
ing  the  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  with  which  corks  are  rated,  tl 
cork  industry  of  North  America  can  not  supply  the  demand.  It  is  ca 
culated  that  the  consumption  of  the  great  B^public  daily  amoQDts  1 
200  »'  balas^'  of  corks,  which  at  100  pesetas  each  amounts  to  20,0( 
pesetas.  Moreover  the  cork  frohi  Spain  exported  to  the  United  8tat< 
represents  a  vahie  of  $1,200  to  $1,700,*  according  to  the  indication  < 
the  before-mentioned  consul,  Senor  Baldasano  Topete. 

Of  the  numerous  and  conscientious  experiments  made  by  Don  - 
Mandevall  to  v^^rify  the  quality  of  cork  as  regards  the  jaspeado 
jasper,  or,  that  is,  to  know  the  quality  or  benefit  derived  by  the  app 
cation  of  this  material  for  extra  fine  corks  the  result  is :  Catalonia  coi 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  good,  no  jasper;  from  Andalusia,  Extreraada: 
and  Valencia,  from  26  to  30 ;  from  Portugal  from  20  to  25 ;  from  O 
sica  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  from  18  to  22  j  from  Africa,  almost  nothing 

As  will  be  observed,  the  Spanish  cork  is  superior  to  all  othere 
quality ;  as  also  that  the  cork  of  Africa,  at  least  with  that  with  wh 
the  experiments  were  made  (and  I  suppose  it  was  from  different  lo4 
ities),  does  not  answer  for  extra  fine.  It  can  be  explained,  perha 
partly  by  its  having  bad  qualities,  that  of  Algeria,  which  is  perhJ 
the  kind  employed  for  the  experiments  on  account  of  its  having  bi 
raised  from  shoots  or  branches  and  having  grown  with  rapidity,  as  a 
inequality  on  account  of  different  conditions  hygrometric  and  calor 
of  the  winds,  according  as  they  come  from  the  Melliterranean  or  bl 
from  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  owners  of  those  far-off  cork  plantati< 
of  Africa  will  seek  to  cultivate  them  in  the  most  convenient  man 
possible,  so  as  to  ameliorate  the  quality  of  said  product  in  the  way 
lowed  some  years  back  with  great  advantage  to  the  cork  trees  by 
Victoriano  Pratx  in  his  plantation  of  trees,  which  numbers  about  6,< 

•  Imports  of  unmanufactured  cork  in  1889  amounted  to  |90-2,047.  The  Treaeurs 
turns  make  no  mentif^n  of  any  imports  of  manufactured  cork.— [Note  by  the  Dep 
ment.] 
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to  SjOOO  hectares  of  land,  near  Philippeviilc,  the  one  near  to  Bona,  and 
Jo  the  street  of  D.  Jo86  Barris,  of  about  11,000  hectares  divided  into 
eight  sections. 

Id  view  of  the  preceding  considerations  we  see  the  means  of  develop- 

itkg  and  increasing  the  cork  industry,  one  of  the  truly  indigenous  kind, 

an^  which  is  more  in  advance  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country ;  an 

industry  susceptible  of  much  progress  in  Spain,  not  only  on  account  of 

the  great  experience  of  laborers  and  manufacturers,  but  also  of  the  cork 

rcbants,  and  the  fact  tliat  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  cork  obtained 

the  world  belongs  to  Spaniards,  of  which  the  majority  are  Catalans. 

To  find  a  remedy  for  the  crisis  of  the  cork  industry  there  must  be  a 

oooperation  of  government  with  the  manufacturers  of  corks,  proprie- 

'tors,  and  also  to  some  extent  with  the  laborers. 

The  government  should  first  procure  the  free  introduction  of  cork 
in  all  nations,  principally  into  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France; 
secondly,  cause  to  be  studied  by  the  '^  ingenieros  de  montes"  (mountain 
engineers)  everything  tending  to  ameliorate  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  good  cork,  and  would  be  very  beneficial  to  create  a  cork  station 
in  the  province  of  Gerona;  thirdly,  to  duly  recompense  by  means  of 
premiums  those  who  best  cultivate  cork  plantations,  and  to  those  who 
iave  introduced  any  noteworthy  modification  in  the  operations  of  cork 
taking  or  in  any  application  for  cork ;  fourthly,  cause  to  be  observed  the 
footing  laws,  so  as  to  spare  the  insectivorous  class  of  birds;  and,  fifthly, 
^    favor  the  glass  manufactories,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wine 
P*X>daced  be  bottled. 

-As  to  the  manufacturers,  they  ought  to  employ  their  machinery  for 

^^^^ks  of  inferior  quality,  such  as  the  market  demands  (and  which  is 

'^^^ingdone  with  excellent  results,  for  the  half  butts  and  hogsheads),  and 

that  the  corks  of  inferior  class  made  by  hand  be  done  by  intelligent 

^^rkmen  and  not  by  those  ignorant  of  the  business. 

It  also  belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  cork  plantations  to  preserve 

^^^d  property,  not  unbarking  the  trees  unless  the  cork  be  in  a  proper 

^^^^ndition..  They  ought,  moreover,  to  associate  themselves,  in  order  to 

^^tack  conjointly  the  plague  of  insects,  not  permitting  on  their  property 

e  destruction  of  animals  that  are  useful  to  the  corktrees,  above  all  to 

irds  of  the  insectivorous  kind. 

The  workmen  of  the  cork  industry  ought  to  continue  in  the  good 
'traditional  harmony  which  exists  between  them  and  the  manufacturers, 
Associating  themselves  to  establish  the  factory  rather  than  try  to  do  it 
iodividnally  with  scanty  means. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  short  space  of  time  at  my  disposal,  in  order  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials which  have  served  for  this  work  and  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
writing  which  I  had  proposed,  considering  the  amount  of  information 
received,  is  the  reason  why  I  omitted  some  further  information  which, 
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though  not  of  absolute  necessity,  would  be  of  some  utility.  Still, 
I  think  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  cork  and  the  cork 
industry  in  order  to  show  the  general  importance  of  a  plant  of  scanty 
value  formerly  and  at  the  present  time  so  appreciated,  and  of  an 
industry  which  constitutes  great  wealth  for  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
susceptible  of  much  more  development,  and  a  powerful  means  for  the 
welfare  of  various  districts. 

Fbeb.  H.  Scheuch, 

Canaul. 
United  States  Oonsulate, 

Barcelona,  July  4, 1890. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MOLINA,  OF  OARTHAORNA, 

The  port. — The  Puerto  de  Mazarron,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Mazarron,  which  lies  5  miles  up-country  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict bearing  tbe  same  name. 

This  port  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  16 
miles  eiist  of  Carthagena,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  formed  by  Gape 
Finoso  on  the  west  and  the  light-house  rock  on  the  east. 

It  is  a  very  good  port,  with  excellent  holding  ground  for  vessels  at 
anchor.    The  custom-house  is  of  the  third  class. 

Import^,— 'In  British  bottoms:  Coal  and  coke, 31,695  tons ;  slag,  1,900 
tons.    In  other  foreign  bottoms :  Deals,  slag,  and  railway  materials. 

Exports. — In  British  bottoms:  Silver  lead,  9,942  tons  5  iron  ore,  31,690 
tons.  In  other  foreign  bottoms :  6,205  tons  of  silver  lead ;  582  tons 
silver  lead  ore,  and  0,550  tons  of  iron  ore. 

Shipping. — Fifty  British  steamers  cleared  during  the  year  with  a  total 
net  register  tonnage  of  40,647  tons,  as  compared  with  forty  steamers 
with  net  register  tonnage  of  32,315  tons  during  1888. 

Silver  lead. — The  total  output  of  the  Mazarron  mines  durin*gtbe  year 
was  about  42,272  tons,  containing  on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of 
lead  and  55  ounces  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

Lead  works.— The  lead  works  of  the  Com  pan  ia  Metalurgica  de  Ma- 
zarron, established  about  five  years,  are  among  the  finest  and  most  im- 
portant in  Europe.  That  company  are  the  sole  producers  of  lead  in 
that  district,  and  their  output  is  steadily  increasing.  The  lead  is  ex- 
ported to  Antwerp  and  St.  IJazaire,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  former 
port. 

Iron  ore.— Only  small  quantities  have  been  shipped  direct  to  the 
United  States.    The  bulk  of  exports  have  been  from  the  "  Mino  Frugua,^ 

•Mazarron,  or  Almazarron,  is  20  miles  from  Carthagena,  and  thus  within  Consul 
Molina»8  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  first  report  which  has  appeared  in  theae  pnblica- 
tions  giving  any  trade  statistioa  of  th«  place.     [  Note  by  Department.  ] 
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jioaded  at  La  Calera,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  from  t 
Ftfazoelos  mines,  loaded  at  Paraziielos,  vessels  from  either  place  beii 
cteared  at  Paeito  de  Mazarron. 

Morata  Valley  Mining  Company. — This  company  was  established  abo 
eighteen  luonths  ago,  with  a  nominal  capital  for  opening  np  the  min 
of  the  raining  district  (Morata  Valley),  A  railway  has  been  construct 
from  said  mining  district  to  the  sea  at  Perehelos,  but  up  to  the  prese 
no  further  operations  have  been  seriously  taken  in  hand. 

G.  Molina, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Carthagena,  April  1, 1890. 


A  GERMAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Dairy  Algennissen,  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  capable  of  co 
wctming  daily  4,000  to  4,500  liters  of  milk.  The  machinery  is  describ 
as  bein^  both  good  and  practical.  The  steam-power  nsed  is  suppli< 
by  an  8-horse  power  steam-boiler  and  a  Ghorse  power  steam-machic 
which  drive  two  large  Danish  A.  A.  centrifugals  (preparation  is  beii 


OBXEBAL  View. 


made  for  the  erection  of  a  third),  two  400- liter  butter  machines,  a  W 
working  machine,  and  a  water-pump.    In  the  cheese- making  deparf 

there  are  three  cheese  tubs,  each  holding  1,200  liters,*  for  tbe  mtl 

_— . , . . — ( 

•  Liter  =  2.113  pints.  f 
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tare  of  curds.  In  the  attic  are  two  cold-water  reservoirs,  each  holding 
2,000  liters,  and  in  the  machine  room  a  warm-water  reservoir,  which  is 
heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 


LOXGirUDINAL  BKCTI09. 


Great  care  has  been  given  to  ventilation  and  drainage.  The  usually 
arched  ceiling  between  the  Tbeams  is  level  and  finished  in  concrete  by 
A.  Peter,  of  Hanover,  who  also  built  the  water  basin  for  keeping  the 
cream  cool,  the  floors  and  the  staircases  in  the  best  style. 

The  design  was  supplied  by  the  architect,  J.  Stube,  of  Harsoni,  near 
Hildesheim,  under  whose  superintendence  the  building  was  most  care- 
fully erected. 


CR0B8  8KCTIOX. 


Business  was  begun  in  September,  1889,  with  1,000  liters  of  milk  and 
at  present  3,400  liters  are  delivered.  After  deducting  1  pfennig  per  liter, 
which  goes  to  cover  business  expenses,  which  at  present  amount  to  from 
IS  to  20  marks  •  per  day,  and  interest  on  capital  invested,  8.9  pfennigs  are 
paid  per  liter  of  milk.    Half  of  the  butter  is  sold  in  the  province  and 

•  Mark  of  100  pfennigs = 23.8  cents. 
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half  in  central  OerrnaDy.    The  skimmed  milk  is  partly  sold  and  partly 
used  as  slops.      Whatever  can  not  be  used  in  the  factory  goes  to  the 


GBOUKD  I'ULS. 


stockfaoklers  gratis.    The  letters  in  the  gronud  plan  given  above  denote 
the  different  rooms,  and  the  chief  articles  contained  tbereiu  : 

A,  room  for  receiving  milk :  1  pair  milk  scales,  1  full-milk  tank,  1 
Pastearisier  apparatus,  1  skimmed-milk  tank. 

By  full  milk  (unskimmed  milk)  cooling  room:  4  tanks  after  Swart's 
systeTii  for  noon  and  evening  milk. 
C,  office. 
I>,  staircase. 

B,  centrifugal  room :  1  Temperier  apparatus,  3  A  A  centrifugals  2 
vertical  butter-machines,  1  water-pump. 

F,  butter-working  room :  1  butter- working  machine,  1  butter-tub,  2 
eream-tanks. 

G,  batter  store-room. 
H,  ice-house. 

J,  steam  machine  room :  1  horizontal,  6  horse  power,  high  pressure 
steam  machine,  1  warm-water  reservoir. 

K,  boiler  room  :  1  8-horsepower  Galloway  boiler,  14.75  square  meters 
of  heating  surface. 

Two  cold-water  reservoirs,  each  holiliug  2,000  liters,  are  in  the  attic, 

In  every  business  room  there  are  steam  and  cold  and  hot  water  pipes. 
Uuder  rooms  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  cellars  for  curd-making,  and  other 

porposes. 

W.  H.  Edwards, 

Consul-Oeneral, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlinj  June  30,  1890. 
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THE  GERMAN  BEER  INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSVL'QENERAL  EDWARDS  OF  BERLIN. 

While  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have,ej 
for  itself,  a  special  beer  tax,  the  remainder  of  Germany  lying  witi 
the  customs  district  is  subject  to  a  brewery  tax  for  the  account  of 
imperial  treasury.  This  district  was  materially  enlarged  during 
year  by  the  admission  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  certain  parts  of  Pi 
sia  and  Oldenburg,  representing  thirty-eight  breweries,  six  in  Alto 
and  Wandsbeck,  seventeen  in  Hamburg,  and  fifteen  in  Bremen.  0 
half  of  these — six  in  Altoona  and  Wandsbeck,  seven  in  Hamburg,} 
six  in  Bremen — brewed  highly  fermented  beer,  while  the  other  hal 
ten  in  Hamburg,  and  nine  in  Bremen — produced  underfermented  so 

From  October  16  (the  date  of  the  admission  of  Hamburg,  Breno 
etc.,  into  the  customs  union)  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (March 
these  breweries  produced  107,039  hectoliters  *  of  highly  fermented  i 
262,099  hectoliters  of  underfermented  beer,  a  total  of  369,138hectolit 
the  tax  amounting  to  272,373  marks  and  the  rebate  of  taxes  on  expoi 
beer  being  4,858  marks.  How  great  was  the  consumption  of  bee 
those  places  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  In  1887,  419, 
hectoliters  were  imported  into  Hamburg,  of  which  a  very  small  part' 
again  exported.  In  Bremen,  exclusive  of  what  wa«  afterwards  expon 
42,751  hectoliters  were  imported.  In  the  same  year,  620,966  doi 
centners t  were  exported  from  the  customs  district  to  those  parts  of  ( 
many  outside  of  the  customs  frontier,  this  being  almost  one-half  of 
total  export,  1,314,762  double  centners. 

From  the  oflicial  reports  it  appeals  that  the  German  beer  product 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  risen,  increased  again  in  the  fl 
year  1888-'89,  although  the  consumption  was  interfered  with  by 
unfavorable  weather  of  the  summer  of  1888,  and  also  by  the  good  f 
crops.  In  general,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  beer  may  be  attribute 
the  improvement  in  trade,  and  most  branches  of  industry  which 
giving  the  people  employment,  increased  their  powers  of  purcb 
Moreover  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  spirits  tended  to  increase  theconsu 
tion  of  beer,  although  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  districts  where  spirits 
the  popular  drink,  while  the  demand  therefor  was  more  restricted, 
use  of  beer  did  not  materially  increase.  The  increase  in  the  beer 
duction  in  l888-'89  was  confined  entirely  to  the  underfermented  (ui 
gahrige)  sorts ;  the  highly  fermented  beers  having  fallen  off  in  amo 
This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  bad  weather  which  was  unfavorable  tc 
consumption  of  highly  fermented  (obergahrige)  beers;  but  chiefl 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  underfermented  sorts  whose  sale  bj 
breweries  was  increased  through  depots  in  other  places,  discount 

•  HeotoliUr  »  26.415  gaUone:  t  Double  centnw  «  220.5  lbs. 
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dealers^ etc,  and  particularly  through  the  growing  jwpularity  in  town 
sod  land  of  bottled  beer.  As  a  consequence,  the  sinuiler  breweries  of 
the  highly  fermented  sorts  decrease  both  in  number  and  in  amount  of 

prodaction. 

The  grain  crop  was  bad  and  the  quality  of  the  barley  raised  within 
the  brewing  tax  district  was  not  nearly  what  might  be  desired,  conse- 
goeDtly  large  quantities  were  imported  from  South  Germany,  Bohemia, 
aod  Moravia  and  small  quantities  from  Denmark  and  Russia.  Large 
qoantities  of  ready-made  brewing  malt  were  also  imported  from  Austria. 

The  use  of  malt  surrogates  increased,  particularly,  the  use  ^f  rice, 
sogar,  and  others  not  mentioned  by  name.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar  maltose  sirup  was  more  generally  used. 

Rice,  in  the  form  of  flour  or  broken  grains,  the  waste  from  the  Bremen 
rice  mills,  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  the  underfermented  beers 
light  in  color.  The  higher  price  of  this  in  comparison  with  barley  is 
oSket  by  the  fact  that  in  the  malt  process  the  latter  loses  30  per  cent. 
in  weight  while  the  former  in  grinding  suffers  no  loss.  The  addition  of 
beer  colors  serves  to  give  the  proper  color  to  the  beer  instead  of  malt. 
For  the  same  purpose  color- beers  are  manufactured  in  special  breweries, 
which  beers  are  not  classified  as  malt  surrogates  but  are  taxed  as 
finished  beers  of  malt  and  hops. 

Hop  culture  is  not  largely  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  brewing 
tax  district  and  only  in  certain  localities  is  it  of  any  importance. 
These  are  the  districts  of  Osterode  and  Johannisberg  in  East  Prussia; 
Poerlitz  in  Pomerania;  Neutomischl,  Graetz,  Wollstein,  and  Maseritz 
in  loosen ;  the  Altmark  in  the  province  of  Saxony ;  Lueneburg  iu 
Hanover;  the  governmental  district  of  Hohenzollern,  part  of  the  grand 
duchies  of  Hessen  and  Oldenburg  and  a  small  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Brnnswick.  The  price  of  hops  in  the  province  of  Posen,  where  the 
Quality  was  below  the  average,  was  tolerably  high  immediately  after 
the  harvest  (best  300  marks,  middle  140  marks  per  100  kilograms),  but 
it80OQ  fell  (best  180  marks,  middle  60  to  80  marks,  ordinary  40  marks). 
Prices  elsewhere  were ;  Allensteiner  (Ea^t  Prussia)  100  to  160  marks; 
Poerlitzer,  20  to  100  marks;  Altmark,  80  to  100  marks;  Daunenberger, 
80 to  140 marks;  Hohenzollern,  110  to  180  marks;  Hessian,  120  to  220 
Diarks;  Ammerland  (Oldenburg),  70  to  100  marks,  and  Brunswick,  140 
to  160  marks.  The  greater  part  of  the  hops  used  in  the  brewing  tax 
Strict,  and  particularly  that  used  for  the  better  beers — came  from 
^bemia  and  Bavaria. 

As  above  indicated  most  of  the  highly  fermented  beers  were  made  in 
^njaU  rural  breweries  and  consumed  by  the  country  population.  Oer- 
^in  popular  sorts  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  These  are 
^nufactured  in  largo  well  regulated  breweries  and  are  largely  con- 
^DDied  by  the  city  population.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
^rlin  white  beer  and  the  so-called  Graetzer  beer  which  is  made  in  the 
PtOTince  of  Posen.    As  specialties  in  some  towns  highly  fermented  beers 
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very  rich  in  malt,  are  made  which,  in  part  (as  the  Danzig  ^^  Jopei 
and  the  Bremen  <'  Seefahrtsbier")  are  meant  for  export  or  for  i 
provisioning  ships,  and  in  part  for  household  and  medicinal  poi 
(as  the  Brunswick  <<  Mumme"). 

Of  the  anderfermented  beers  there  are  three  principal  sorts,  '^  Set 
or  young  beer,  common  lager  beer,  and  the  iiner,  stronger,  lager 
(export  beor,  Bock  beer,  Salvator  beer,  Maerzen  beer,  etc.). 

One  hundred  kilograms  of  malt  (used  in  the  manufacture  of  1 
fermented  beers)  mixed  with  sugar,  sirup  etc,  produce  from  6 
hectoliters  of  common  and  from  2^  to  7  hectoliters  of  strong 
(porter,  double  beer,  etc.). 

Of  the  underfermented  beers  100  kilograms  of  malt  make  2^  to 
toliters  of  good  lager  beer,  4  to  6  of  common  lager,  and  as  much  i 
of  «  Schank  ^  beer. 

Owiug  to  competition,  domestic  and  foreign,  brewers  were  com] 
tx)  drop  their  prices  and,  as  an  offset,  to  lighten  their  beers.  Tl 
in  prices,  however,  has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  larger  discoui 
large  buyers.  It  is  also  noted  that  prices  vary  in  the  same  br 
according  to  the  amount  ordered,  the  resiK)nsibility  of  the  buyer 
petition,  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  Average  prices  were  i 
lows :  In  barrels  of  1  hectoliter,  highly  fermented  beers,  common 
6  to  12  marks;  better  sorts  do.,  12  to  18;  Berlin  white  beer,  II 
€rraetzer,*13;  underfermented  Schank,  13  to  17;  common  lager, 
20 ;  better  sorts,  20  to  25. 

The  former  important  exportation  of  bottled  beer  to  Japan  f 
materially,  owiug  to  the  establishment  of  breweries  in  that  co 
The  export  to  France  and  Belgium,  also  decreased. 

Since  the  entrance  of  Bremen  into  the  Customs  Union  (Oct.  15, 
two  breweries  which  manufacture  only  export  beer,  shipped  fron 
city  45,000  hectoliters  of  beer. 

From  Wiirtemberg  it  is  reported  that  the  decrease  in  beer  pi 
tion  was  due  to  the  good  fruit  year,  wine  being  cheap  and  the  frui 
larger  than  it  had  been  since  1847. 

From  Alsace-Lorraine  it  is  reported  that  the  consumption  of  be€ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1888-'89  was  876,640  hectoliters  against  868,46 
toliters  in  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  bre^ 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  is  due  to  the  competition  of  better  arranged 
eries  in  Baden  and  Bavaria.  Hop  culture  is  chiefly  carried  on 
district  of  Hagenaii  and  on  a  smaller  scale  near  Strassburg,  G< 
Muelhauseu,  Muenster,  Saarburg,  and  Saargemuend.  In  the  first 
tioned  district  2,868  hectares  were  devoted  to  hops  against  2,462 
preceding  year  when  the  average  production  per  hectare  was  d2t 
grams. 

The  Alsatian  barley  crop  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  1888  as  w( 
the  French,  the  ftungarian  being  best. 
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The  average  price  of  Alsatian  bops  per  100  kilograms  was  90  marks ; 
Bohemian,  225 ;  and  Bavariau,  167.50. 

The  exportation  of  Alsatian  beer  bas  year  by  year  decreased,  owing 
to  oompetition^  the  bigb  protective  French  duty  and  the  preference  for 
bavarian  beer  in  France,  wbich  was  formerly  the  chief  consumer  of  Al- 
^tian  beer. 

BOB  BREWING  IN  BAVARIA,  WCrTBMBBRQ,  BADEN,  AND  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Breweries. 


BrwrnhB«f: 


liavaria  {ealmidrr  year  1888). 


^took  eompaniet 

t><BMniif|g.f  ...... 


Number. 

4,718 

52 

636 

5,306 
1,025 

«,d3l 

Malt 
oonsatned. 


Beetoliters. 
4, 621. 821 
1, 0<8, 161 
S«2. 476 

0. 012, 458 
51.446 

6,063,904 


'"'^^no^on  ot  beer:  Hectoliters. 

^'^^nbeer ". 13,306,403 

^^*Mtebeer 213,757 


Total 13,520,160 

Iniportr^tion  of  beer :  ===== 

^^^i;h  German  States 6,384 

®^^^en,  Wiirtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine 33,629 

^^Cfc^^ign  coontriea 2,380 


Total 


42,402 


*^^Tth German  States 1,412,863 

leo,  Wtirtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine 271,919 


^^leign  conntries t, 


175. 822 


Total 1,860,004 


Marks. 

^••^  tax , 36,506,245 

^Portrebate \ 4,719,518 


Tax  On  imported  (German  beer. 


31,7^6,727 

130, 050 

11,724 


Total  revenne  from  beer 31,928,501 

^^Ached  parts  of  Bavaria  (in  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  tlie  Ducby  of 
Cobntg-Gotha) : 

^^wn  beer  breweries  (private,  8 ;  commercial,  10 ;  18) : 

Hectoliters. 

Malt  consomed 2,235 

Beer  production .*. 5,631 

195a— No.  120 11 
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WUrtenOferg  (fiscal  year  April  I,  1688,  to  April  1,  1889). 

Priyftte  breweries 

Profefisiooftl  breweries ' 

Amount  of  malt  aaed,  772,586  (100  1cilograin8)j  amoaDt  of  malt  surrogates 
2,936  (100  kilograms).  Of  the  snrrogates,  2,924  (100  kilograms)  were  rioe.  and  1 
kilograms)  colors. 

Beer  produced:  Beob 

Highly  fermented  (obergfihriges) 1 

Under  fermented  (nntergafariges) 3,0 

Tot«l 3,1 


Beer  tax 7,7 

Export  rebate 1 

Tax  on  imported  German  beer  and  malt 1 

Duty  on  foreign  beer 

Total  revenue  from  beer 7,( 

Baden  (tax  year  December  1,  1887,  to  Xevemher  30,  1888). 

At  the  close  of  the  tax  year  l887-'88,  there  were  on  band  1,958  barrels  with 

contents  of  27,057  hectoliters.    Amount  of  beer  produced,  1,508,704  hectoliten 

1 

Beer  tax 4,t 

Rebates * 

Tax  on  imported  German  beer ^ 

Duty  on  foreign  beer  iu  Imperial  fiscal  year  1888-*89 

Total  reyenne 4,t 

AUaoe-Lerraine  ifiecal  year  April  1,  1888  to  March  31,  1889). 

At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  towns  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
country  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  together  two  hundred  and  thirty  breweri 
these,  during  the  year,  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  in  operation,  ol 
fifteen  prodnood  highly  ferment^,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  other 
Twenty-one  of  these  breweries  produced  "  thin  beer"  at  a  lower  tax  rate. 
Production  of  Beer ;  Hec 

Highly  fermented  (obergfihriges) 

Under  fermented  (uutergahriges) 

Thin  beer ^^_ 

Total 

Beer  importation : 

Other  parts  of  Germany 

Foreign  countries 

Total 

Beer  exportation 
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IflTcnne  from  beer  tax :  Hwka. 

At  tiie  rate  of  2.30  marka  per  hectoliter 1,651,648 

At  the  rate  of  0.58  marks  per  hectoliter 18,275 

1,670,123 
rebate 866,086 

1,414.037 

Ike  on  imported  German  beer 522,019 

Dafyon  foreign  beer v 10,554 

Bravery  lioenee 6,449 

Total  rerenue  frmn  beer 1,953,059 


ProdmiJtian  of  hmr  in  Oermomy, 


m 

Wfl 

iwt , 

UK , 

m , 

intis , 

IW-TI 

im.'w. 

m-ti 

IW-'B , 

Utt-W 

1».14 

m-tn 

tttt-'M 

MO-W 

ttn-w 

!«».*» 


diftteiot 


10, 103;  179 
10.00A,903 
90,494.014 
21,850.228 
20.873,870 
20,960,401 
20.871.925 
19.984.013 
21. 188. 081 
21.81^982 
22,118,180 
23,891,919 
24.018,427 
24.290.680 
28.666i540 
17.47^840 
28,606^075 


22, 279;  007 


BATBriA. 


HeetoKttn, 

10,905.880 

11,850.208 

12,070.700 

12,084.010 

12,847.153 

12.205,877 

12,122.483 

12.152.532 

11.828,704 

19.341.574 

12.112.567 

12,265.412 

12,600,528 

12.005.066 

13,000,237 

13.704.817 

13.525,791 


12,311.800 


Wtlrtflm- 
berg. 


HeOoKUrt, 
4. 197, 274 
8,095.050 
8.500,144 
8,602.418 
8.879.000 
8,801.510 
8.067,305 
3.172,034 
8, 396;  20-2 
3.247.711 
3. 041. 857 
3.083.823 
3.027.587 
2,878,754 
8,805,065 
8.558,075 
8,153,611 


3.400,545 


Baden. 


HectottUrt. 
020,987 
1,004,034 
1,183.886 
1.000.001 
1,050.841 
1.096.500 
1.085,020 
1.06^065 
1.155,450 
1.188,843 
1.107.213 
1.220,728 
1.235,815 
1.244.485 
1.301.545 
1, 484, 477 
1.608,704 


1.179,370 


Lomine. 


H«etoiUer§. 
812,454 
987,752 
889.191 
708.313 
700,004 
803,130 
787,005 
788,542 
982,850 
941.803 
816. 031 
823.320 
801. 717 
090,718 
719.207 
778,413 
750.258 


814,781 


Total. 


HtetoKUn, 
82.944,700 
80,988,553 
88, 193. 874 
88,935,530 
38.857.073 
38,260,028 
37. 434. 038 
87. 183, 976 
38.407,100 
88. 035. 473 
89.250,448 
40. 785. 208 
42, 287. 074 
41,770.311 
44.888.200 
47.001,028 
47,002,039 


40,052,409 


iVodifcf{<m  and  use  of  beer  in  Germany  and  the  Grand  IHuiky  of  Luxemburg, 


Fteoal  jeAT. 


Amoant 
produced. 


H«etoHUr$. 

83.544,700 

87,684,380 

38,887.539 

39. 605, 078 

89.507.897 

38.921,012 

88.810.738 

37.249.030 

38, 572. 121 

39. 109, 178 

39,323.908 

40. 878. 112 

42,373.060 

41. 857, 008 

45,008.030 

47.094.377 

47, 696, 195 


40,303.068 


Import. 


EeeioHtert. 
57.446 
70,383 
100,424 
128.195 
141. 507 
123,024 
111.090 
93.952 
100,080 
103, 842 
107.681 
115. 818 
112,430 
111.319 
135, 164 
142. 422 
165.939 


Export. 


113,719 


HeetoHtert. 

317.229 

811, 741 

844. 791 

416. 106 

614,423 

707, 071 

725.264 

724,231 

889.817 

1.028.580 

1,034,002 

1. 123, 372 

1.200,000 

1, 240. 007 

1, 070, 093 

1,004.230 

947.128 


Amount  consumed. 


800.727 


TotiJ. 


HeetolUert. 
83, 284, 817 
87.449,028 
38, 649, 172 
89, 317, 077 
30, 034. 981 
38.330.965 
38, 106, 570 
36, 612. 751 
87.783,290 
38,188.440 
38. 396. 747 
39. 865. 558 
41. 286. 020 
40.718,720 
44. 182. 201 
46, 172, 563 
46,915.000 


30. 007, 000 


Per  head 

of  popu> 

lAtion. 


LUert. 
81.7 
90.6 
02.6 
93.3 
91.6 
88.7 
87.4 
82.8 
84.6 
84.9 
84.8 
87.5 
90.0 
88.0 
94.0 
98.0 
97.9 


89.4 
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German  rwemte  from  Ihe  leer  tax. 


FlsoAl  year. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-'80 

1880-*81 

1881^*82 

1882-'83 

1883-'84 

1884-'8S 

1885-'88 

188G-'87 

1887-'88 

1888-'80 

ATeiage 


BreW'tAx 
dUtriot 


Mark». 
14,444.200 
17,193,400 
18i625.800 
JO.  144, 900 
10,009,400 
18,719,400 
18.200,800 
17,953,400 
18,096^700 
18.923.200 
19,600.900 
20.708,800 
21,843.800 
22,098,100 
23,998.800 
26^128,400 
26, 645^400 


BayaxlA. 


20,057,900 


Markt. 
17,148.500 
18,668,400 
18.888.900 
19.433.000 
19,902.700 
19. 921. 800 
19,664.000 
21,474.700 
28,789,800 
80,124,000 
28,971,000 
29. 143. 40O 
29.677,100 
30.082,200 
30.674,900 
82,298,000 
81.928.600 


26.099,500 


Witrtem- 
beis* 


Marta. 
5^487.500 
6,607,100 
5.240^000 
5, 140,  700 
6,787.500 
5,565,900 
4.815,900 
5,215,500 
5,732,000 
7,463.600 
7,200,900 
7,822,300 
7,282,800 
7.021,200 
8.134,600 
8^759,500 
7,865,500 


6,542.600 


Baden. 


Marks, 
2,169,990 
2.651,800 
2,594,800 
2.465.300 
2,417,900 
2,534,800 
2,478,800 
2,472,700 
3,268,700 
3.968.800 
3.887,300 
3,991,900 
4.086.200 
4,116.300 
4.823,600 
4. 891, 000 
4,990,401) 


Lorraiiie. 


8.366.200 


Karka, 
1,272,300 
1,843.900 
1,552.900 
1.846^100 
1, 118^  100 
1,848.900 
1.381,800 
1,440,200 
1,855.600 
1, 815. 100 
1,615,300 
1,688,500 
1,727.500 
1,561,500 
1.705.300 
1,939.200 
1.953,100 


1,595,000 


M 

40. 
45, 
46, 

47, 
48, 

4flr 

58;! 

«.: 

61,: 

63,1 

64.1 
64,1 

68,1 
73,( 

TJ,: 


56,1 


Breweriei  wiikin  tke  Wew-taz  district  (which  does  not  indnde  Bavaria^  WUrtemhergf  I 

and  AUace-Lorraine).  • 


State. 


Pmsetda  and  Hoben- 

zoUem... 

Saxony  

Hea»en 

Mecklenburg 

Tburingia 

Oldenbars 

Branawiiu: 

Anbalt 

Luebeck....'w 

Brenten 

Hamburg 

Total... 

In  the  yearl887-'88 

Lnienbnrg 


City. 


8,427 

223 

157 

111 

217 

10 

40 

57 

25 

18 


4,811 
4,845 


13 


Coon- 
try. 


8,838 
658 

108 
299 
858 

82 

39 

17 

8 


8 


6,800 
6,940 


11 


TotaL 


7,260 

776 

265 

410 

1,075 

92 

79 

74 

33 

18 

29 


10,  111 
10,285 


24 


Orain 
naed(100 

kilo- 
grams). 


4, 136, 506 

648,381 

216.451 

62.036 

412, 174 

26.039 

83,047 

56.998 

18.850 

19.629 

58,437 


5.783,498 
5,503,003 


22,407 


ICaltBiiT- 
rogatea 

naeddOO 

kilo- 
giama). 


88,091 

3.824 

1,118 

946 

461 

873 

441 

490 

677 

1,670 

1,937 


49,528 
43,312 


High  fer- 
mented. 


EeetolUer$, 

6,789.364 

1,881,635 

1,389 

128,129 

807.614 

83,173 

24,836 

92,428 

86,725 

12.083 

96,290 


8.896,666 
8.503,919 


1,864 


Under  fer> 
mented. 


ffeetoliters. 

14.367.908 

2, 015. 132 

913,  OU 

256.443 

4.650.873 

99,424 

385.421 

206,661 

57,238 

92,391 

214,474 


20.250,009 
18,971,927 


91,882 


Te 


20, 
3. 


28. 
27, 


Btata. 


Pmsala  and  HohensoUem 

SaxoQy 

Hessen 

l£eoklenbnrg 

Tbnringia 

Oldenbnrg 

Branswiok 

Anbalt , 

Lnebeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Total 

In  the  year  1887-*88 

Larenburg 


Brew  tax. 


Ittoome. 


Ifarte. 

16.908^665 

2,620,857 

871,199 

258,276 

1,660.722 

116,008 

887,539 

235.530 

79,723 

89.234 

229,729 


23,407,472 
22,456,842 


87,041 


Export 
rebate. 


Karki. 

238,909 

67 

90,038 

709 

2,217 

441 

4,623 


4.290 
9,041 
9,683 


290,018 
446.061 


8,984 


Remainder. 


Morkt. 

16,669,746 

2. 620.100 

851, 161 

257,567 

1,658,505 

116, 167 

332,916 

235,530 

75.433 

80,198 

220.046 


28,117,454 
22.008.781 


83,957 


Additional 
entrance 
duty.* 


Markl 

741.477 

1,010,237 

96,825 

18.580 

891,585 

2,999 

570 

68 

8,319 

7.653 

67,910 


2,840.732 
2.500,609 


6,105 


Additional 

customs. 

duty. 


Marki. 
163.617 
456,786 


To 
com 
I 


17, 
4. 


8.721 

4,481 

81 

41 

27 

1,817 

19,453 

87,719 


687.325 
619.003 


1,872 


26, 
26, 


*  On  importations  from  Bavaria,  etc. 

W.  H.  Bdwards, 
United  States  Oonsulate-Generai^,  Oonsul-Oefie'. 

Berlin^  June  30, 1890. 
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BBPORT  BY  00K8JTL-BENBRAL  JSDWAIUDS. 

Daring  the  period  covered  by  the  following  report  (the  fiscal  year 
eoded  March  31, 1889)  three  emperors  reigned  in  Berlin. 

For  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  in  the  spring  of  1888  the  central 
relief  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor  of  Berlin,  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt,  in  total,  of  3,^,763  marks,  of  which  Berlin 
eontribated  1,200,000  marks.  Of  this  snm  3,222,663  marks  were  act- 
ually distributed. 

The  city  limits  were  not  extended  during  the  year  reported. 

The  imperial  law  of  June  14,  1888,  went  into  effect  October  1, 1888. 
By  this  law  all  political  communities  which  support  free  schools  receive 
quarterly  in  advance  from  the  State  treasury  for  every  teacher  of  the 
int  class  at  the  rate  of  400  marks  per  annum,  for  other  teachers  at  the 
rate  of  200  marks,  for  female  teachers  at  the  rate  of  150  marks,  for  every 
mstant  teacher  at  the  rate  of  100  marks.  From  this  source  the  city 
of  Berlin  for  the  half  year  from  October  1, 1888,  to  March  31, 1889, 
reeeived  286,950  marks.  By  the  law  of  March  31,  1889,  this  State 
allowance  was  increased  to  500  marks  for  first-class  teachers  and  to  300 
Darks  for  other  regular  teachers,  the  law  going  into  force  April  1, 1889. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1888,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Spree  and  3,200,000  marks  were  appropriated  for  im- 
proving the  river  Spree  within  the  city  limits  and  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Havel. 

The  round  amount  paid  by  street-car  companies  for  use  of  the  streets, 
ftveones  and  squares  was  892,000  marks. 

While  the  population  increased  56,500,  the  number  of  rented  d  well- 
increased  15,908,  the  average  value  of  the  new  dwellings  being 
marks.  The  average  value  of  all  dwellings  was  652  marks,  10  marks 
jiigherthan  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  unoccupied  dwell- 
ings vas  8,516  with  an  average  value  of  558  marks. 

According  to  the  police  registers  during  the  year  1888  the  Berlin 
kotels  sheltered  418,473  visitors,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
^•7  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  population  was  3.99  per  cent.  The 
Municipal  accounts  at  the  end  of  March,  1889,  showed  a  balance  of 
^»9«,501  marks. 

The  excess  in  receipts  over  the  estimates  in  the  separate  municipal 
Uiduatries  were  as  follows: 

Marks. 

^worki 940,726 

^*tei  works 229,  IbS 

Cittte  market 222,582 

Ctiuaua^ion 192,885.5 


> 
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Thejreceipts  from  the  tax  office  were  1,746,543  marks  above  tl 
mates. 

The  total  mnnicipal  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (Ma 
1889)  was  185,256,137  marks  (about  $44,000,000).  In  the  way  of 
the  city  has  159,110,725  marks  invested  in  the  mnnicipal  indi 
which  leaves  the  actual  surplus  of  debt  only  26,145,411  marks  ( 
more  than  96,000,000).  Three  new  market-houses  were  opened 
the  year. 

There  were  no  important  ezhibitionB  within  the  fiscal  year,  \ 
for  the  exhibition  of  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  whi 
open  during  the  summer  of  1889, 100,000  marks  was  contributed 
city,  and  gas  and  water  supplied  free.  The  meetings  of  the  s 
international  congress  of  Americanists  were  held  in  the  city  hall 
*^ Urania"  company  which  has  erected  in  the  Exhibition  Parki 
known  as  a  scientific  theater  consisting  of  an  astronomical  obser 
physical  cabinet,  etc.,  where  science  is  taught  in  a  practical  auc 
lar  form,  was  promised  for  the  year  1889-'90,  6,000  marks  from  t 
treasury  in  return  for  which  entrance  was  to  be  free  for  pupils 
city  high  schools,  girls'  schools,  district  and  industrial  schools. 

The  six  municipal  normal  clocks  without  exception  kept  goc 
during  the  year  reported.  The  clocks  at  the  Potsdam  Gate,  th 
bijou  place,  and  the  Bpittelmarkt  each  only  once  was  more  thai 
ond  wrong.  This  happened  twice  with  the  clock  on  the  Kammerj 
(court)  building,  and  four  times  with  the  clock  in  the  Hackesches 
The  clock  at  the  Oranienburg  Oate  stopped  twice  during  the  nig 
during  the  time  from  May  1  to  May  15  by  a  mistake  was  two  s 
too  fast.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  showed  the  right  time  to 
a  second.  During  the  business  year  1888  there  were  forty-two 
and  thirty-two  secret  plenary  sittings  of  the  city  council,  and  oi 
dred  and  thirteen  other  sittings. 

Oapital  a/nd  debt. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1888-'8{ 
was  still  on  hand  from  the  proceeds  of  the  1886  3^  per  cent  37,« 
marks  loan,  11,388,680.72  marks  in  the  city  treasury.  At  the  clo8< 
year  2,137,445.66  marks  were  still  in  the  treasury. 

The  expenditure  is  accounted  for  as  follows : 

For  oity  indaBtries,  etc. 

Canalization 2,60 

Extension  of  water  works 77* 

Ereotionof  market  halls l,42i 

Total 4,801 

For  other  purposes. 

Building  of  high  schools 2,22! 

Enlarging  the  idiot  asylam  at  Dalldorf 9i 

hailding  an  asylum  for  roofless  night  wanderers 2 

buUding  a  hospital  and  infirmary 81i 

new  police  buildings  ...i^ .,  1  331 
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For  (Tiber  porpoaes^Continned.  Marks. 

bmlding  a  hospital  at  Urban,  (to  this  purpose  the  Beschort  legacy 

of603,175.83  marks  was  also  deYoted) 366,086.04 

boildiog  a  second  insane  asylum  near  Lichtenbcrg 366/210. 62 

UDproyements  on  the  insane  asylum  at  Dalldorf 8. 15 

boildinjr  a  home  for  epileptic* 322,729.54 

improTement  of  the  ^'Damm-Mfihle  "  property 10, 857. 58 

erection  of  bridges , 452,085.16 

bnttdaning  the  new  Friedrich  street  and  laying  out  the  Kaiser 

Wilhelni  street 402,062.84 

Street  tnproTements  in  consequence  of  the  building  of  the  city 

(etovated)  railway 34,397.79 


Total 4,450,480.18 

Total  city  industries 4,800,754.88 


Gnnd  total 9,251.235.06 

The  total  city  debt  on  March  30,  1881),  was,  as  already  stated, 
)256,137.30  markSy  which  may  be  itemized  a^  follows : 


Marks. 

3J  per  cent,  loan  of  1828 1,579,050.00 

4  per  cent,  loan  of  1866 6,247,950.00 

4  per  cent  loan  of  1875 ^ 16,559,400,00 

4percent.  loan  of  1876 26,304,000.00 

4peTeent.loan  of  1878 31,218,200.00 

4percentloanof  1882 44,080,000.00 

8i percent,  loan  of  1886 37,354,000.00 


.  163,342,600.00 

i^anfiom  imperial  fhnds  at  4i  percent 23,753,000.00 

^^e  OQ  property  purchased  for  communal  purposes 300, 000. 00 


187,395.600.00 
^  the  fiice  value  of  the  balance  on  hand  of  the  loan  of  1886,  act- 
«*^  valae  2,137,445.66  marks 2,139,462.70 


Total  liabilities  of  the  city  of  Berlin 185,256,137.30 

-^Q  assets  were  as  follows : 

n  MArks. 

^•-^orks .' 10,360,790.00 

^  ^te^.works - 35,941,609.68 

^^"^^^sation 72.362,101.58 

^^^)e  market  and  slaughter-house 11.477,087.00 

^  ~:et  halls 16,762,524.39 

146, 904, 112. 65 

^CltB,  which  at  end  of  1867  had  been  invested  in  the  gas-works. ..  9, 309, 000. 00 

'«inced  from  city  treasury  to  pay  gas-works'  loan  of  1869 2, 897, 613. 00 

Total  assets  of  the  city  of  Berlin 159,110,725.65 


liabilitiea  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1888-'89 ^      26,145,411.65 

liabilities  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1887-^88 22, 113,301.71 

Increase  in  fiscal  year  1688-'89 4,032,109.94 
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The  expenses  of  the  city  administratioii  were  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  magistracy 196,' 

Technical  assistance 7,( 

Bureau  aod  treasury  clerks 1,351,( 

Other  clerks 600,] 

Tax  collectors - 514,' 

City  sergeants,  work^house  oyerseers,  messengers,  and  servants 345,' 

3,018,1 

Remunerations,  pensions,  etc I,6i4,< 

T6tal  of  |>erBonal  expenses 4,663, 

Other  expenses 1,004, 

Total 5,G67, 

Total  of  receipts < '.-. 662, 

Excess  of  expenses 5,045, 

The  fiDancial  condition  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  year  (Man 
1889)  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  the  surplus  for  the  ya 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  city  treasury,  being  4,940,601.14  marl 

Total  receipts 68,086, 

Total  outlays 63,183, 

Excess  of  receipts 4,903, 

Balance  on  hand  from  1887-'88 -.        3,797, 

Total 8,70«, 

Amounts  due  March  31,  1839 3,759, 

B 

Balance  on  hand,  as  shown  ahove 4,940, 

Of  the  above  receipts  the  following  net  amounts  were  derived 
taxation : 

Ha 

House  and  rent  tax 1 18,028, 

Dogtax 258, 

Communal  income-tax 14,655, 

Brewing-malt  tax 609, 

Peddlor-tax 

Total 33,452; 

Sanitary  matters.— -As  usual,  during  the  year  reported  more  c 
were  due  to  consumption  than  to  any  other  cause.  The  total  ni 
of  deaths  in  the  city  of  Berlin  from  this  disease  was  4,253,  or  14J 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Twenty-four  and  twenty-seven  hundi 
per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  consumption  and  inflamn 
of  the  lungs,  breast,  throat,  and  wind-pipe,  and  13.32  per  w 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  From  infectious  dii 
there  were  1,018  deaths  from  diphtheria,  389  from  whooping-coug 
from  measles,  188  from  abdominal  typhus,  146  from  scarlet  feve 
65  from  scarlet  diphtheria,  82  from  quinsy,  72  from  syphilis,  61 
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Bt  Anthony's  fire,  67  from  pns-poisoning,  22  from  dysentery,  chickeD- 
pox  4.    From  this  list  the  absence  of  small-pox  is  notable.    This  is 
beyond  doobt  due  to  the  thorough  and  compalsory  system  of  vaccina- 
tion which  obtains  in  Germany.  The  total  number  of  registered  deaths 

from  accident  or  murder  was  354;  the  number  of  discovered  suicides 

WM  405. 
As  asnal,  there  were  more  deaths  of  small  children  during  the  hot 

months.    The  city  death-rate  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 1889, 

was  as  as  follows :  July  22i)5,  September  22.24,  August  22.12,  January 

20.89,  March  20.33,  November  1^.87,  February  19.78,  June  19.65,  May 

19.G2,  April  19.42,  October  19.11,  and  December  only  18.81  per  thousand 

of  the  population. 
Bath-houses, — The  city  owned  eleven  river  bath-houses  and  swimming 

hasios.   During  the  season  (June  1  to  September  30)  523,616  baths  were 

taken,  of  which  number  268,260  were  free ;  the  city  providing  for  those 

noable  to  pay.    The  receipts  atnounted  to  17,121.70  marks ;  an  average 
price  per  bath  (255,356  paid  baths)  being  little  more  than  li  cents. 

The  number  of  male  bathers  was  365,012 ;  of  female  bathers,  158,604. 
The  expenses  amounted  to  26,463.  marks. 

Of  the  "  i)eople^s  baths/  which  received  municipal  aid,  reports  were 
rather  unfavorable.    The  bath-house  in  the  Oranienburger  suburb,  dur- 
ing the  year  was  visited  by  84,105  bathers,  of  whom  62,296  were  male. 
The  bath-house  ^^  Old  and  New  Eoelln  "  was  visited  by  91,967  bathers, 
of  whom  67,536  were  males. 

Police, — With  the  exception  of  the  police  commission  for  improvement 
of  streets  (which  is  under  the  control  of  the  lord  mayor  and  whose  en- 
tire expenses  are  paid  from  the  city  treasury),  the  entire  police  service 
is  under  the  management  of  the  royal  police  presidency.  The  city,  how- 
ever, pays  all  except  the  personal  expenses  (salaries,  etc.)  of  the  local 
police  administration.  The  amount  paid  from  the  city  treasury  for  police 
guardianship  was  1,479,^9.29  marks.  There  were  stationed  within  the 
city  limits  312  watchmen  and  3,149  policemen  on  foot  and  18  watchmen 
and  220  policemen  mounted,  a  total  of  3,699  men,  208  men  more  than  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Protection  agavMt  diseases  of  animals. — During  the  year  1888  10«257.50 
marks  were  paid  out  as  indemnification  for  21  horses  (three-fourths  of 
the  assessed  value)  killed  by  police  order  on  account  of  glanders.  To 
cover  this  outlay  owners  of  horses  in  the  city  (there  were  Ii^5,164  horses) 
were" assessed  M  pfennigs  per  horse. 

On  November  1, 1888,  there  were  in  the  city  4,290  cattle,  but  none 
were  killed  during  the  year  on  account  of  lung  diseases. 

Mortgages. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1888  the  Berlin  Mortgage  Insti- 
tute had  made  loans  on  1,357  pieces  of  real  estate,  an  increase  of  6  over 
the  number  at  the  end  of  1887.  Altogether  since  the  opening  of  the 
institute  there  have  been  issued  on  1,357  pieces  of  real  estate  mortgages 
as  follows :    12,296,400  marks  at  3j^  per  cent.,  20,562,300  marks  at  4  per 
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,807,100  marks  at  4^  per  cent.,  and  9,491,100  marks  at  5  per  cent 
and  of  1888  mortgages  were  held  to  the  extent  of  55,101,600 
)earing  interest  as  follows :   12,017,400  marks  at  5^  per  cent, 
DO  marks  at  4  per  cent.,  23,139,900  marks  at  4^  per  cent,  aoi 
[)  marks  at  5  per  cent    At  the  end  of  the  year  1888  the  reserv^^ 
ounted  to  4,071,681.43  marks. 

ation. — ^According  to  official  figures  the  population  of  thedt^^ 
1  increased  from  418,690  (inclnsive  of  the  garrison  of  18,558  men^  ) 
to  493,394  (inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  18,027  men)  in  I860, 
(inclnsive  of  the  garrison  of  16;285  men)  in  1870, 1,123,749  (ir^- 
rf  the  garrison  of  20,293  men)  in  1880,  and  1,470,230  (inclu8i\?-^ 
u:rison  of  20,595  men)  at  the  close  of  the  year  1888. 
cleaning. — ^The  cost  of  removing  the  snow  from  the  streets  w9^ 


78: 


Harks. 

680,200 

82,541 

174, 406 

105,370 

25,050 


1884-^85 118,2*^ 

1885^86 292,1 

188ft-'87 213,1 

1887-'88 454,8r^ 

1888-»89 379,1 


g  the  same  period  the  wages  for  additional  laborers  was : 


Harks. 

228,531 

51,386 

65,868 

33,832 

8,625 


1884-'85 38, 

1885-'86../. 97, 

1886-'87 66,1 

1887-'88 164, 

1888-'89 106,1 


-^\ 


verage  cost  of  removing  the  snow  during  the  ten  years  above^^^ 

to  was  252,572  marks,  and  the  average  annual  cost  of  wages  fo 

al  laborers  was  86,213  marks.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

31, 1889)  the  street  area  which  required  regular  cleaning  was, 

1,615,047  square  meters ;  sidewalks,  3,129,646.    Total,  7,744,693. 

rea  cleaned  daily  was  2,825,409  square  meters. 

paving  can  naturally  be  cleaned  better  and  more  easily  than 

ence  the  increase  of  good  pavements  is  desirable  from  an  eco- 

»nd-point. 

g  the  fiscal  year  the  area  of  good  pavement  was  increased 

square  meters,  so  that  the  total  was  brought  up  to  1,488,000 

deters. 

crease  in  wood  paving  was  small,  amounting  to  only  2,280  square 

the  total  area  of  wood  pavements  being  advanced  to  75,928 

Deters.    Eighty-six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty  square 

>f  asphalt  were  finished  during  the  year  reported.    So  that  on 

1889,  there  were  567,905  square  meters  of  asphalt  pavement  in 


J 
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Empli^ed  in  this  department  were  dx  over-inspeotocs  and  twenty-one 
Ui8pector8.    Their  salaries  were  as  follows : 

y 

(her-iogpectoT8 : 

2,  It  2, 700  marks 1636.60 

2,  at  2, 500  marks 696.00 

1,  at  2, 400  marks 671.20 

l,at2.160mark^ 514.08 

lotpeetois: 

8,  at  1,830  marks 435.54 

8, at  1,680 marks 399.66 

6,  at  1,500  marks 357.00 

The  over-inspectors  and  inspectors  in  addition  to  the  above  received 
irom  180  to  240  marks  each  for  performing  functions  as  officials  of  the 
oommission  for  the  improvement  of  streets.  The  inspectors  also  re- 
ceived their  uniforms  free.  The  nnmber  of  workmen  employed  and  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  i>er  day  were  as  follows : 

Ci^nts. 

^maater  work-men  at  3.50 marks 83 

^  laborers  at  3  marks 71 

^0  laborers  at  2.50  marks ^ 60 

^  a^balt  laborers  at  1.50  marks 36 

2  road  laborers  at  2  marks 48 

Of  the  laborers  there  are  two  classes,  one  receiving  3  marks  per  day 
^d  one  2.60  marks.  The  latter  consists  of  new  employes  who,  after  a 
^^vice  of  one  or  one  and  a  half  years,  are  advanced  to  the  higher  class. 
-^l^Q  laborers  receive  working  clothes  free,  in  case  of  sickness  receive 
'^ftlf  pay,  and  are  also  paid  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Assistance  was  rendered  to  sick  employes  in  one  hundred  and  seventy 
^^^^8  to  the  total  amount  of  3,785  marks  during  the  year. 

^he  following  annual  pensions  were  also  paid  to  old  workmen  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  their  service: 

Harks. 

1^  to  15  years 400 

^to20  years 450 

20to 25  years 500 

25  to  30  years » 550 

%  years  and  apwards 600 

Daring  the  year  reported  there  were  11  pensioners ;  2  at  600,  4  at 
650, 1  at  500,  and  4  at  400  marks. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  tools  and  utensils  was 
55,909  maiks. 

In  addition  to  a  great  number  of  small  articles,  the  following  articles 
were  purchased  during  the  year : 


PiaaaaTa  brooms 16,484 

PiassayaroUers 421 

Flat  shovels 707 

Large  iron  shovels 400 

Broom-handles « 1|350 

BhoTel-handles 450 

I>rag*h«Ddle0 200 

Hoe-handlea 400 


Wooden  snow-pushers 56 

Two-wheeled  iron  carts 6 

Bubber  sorapers,  new 235 

Rubber  scrapers,  repaired 328 

"Water-closet  brushes 160 

Sprinkling  cans 35 

Mattocks 100 

Cast-iron  manure-boxes 30 
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The  use  of  birch  brooms  has  decreased  year  by  year  from  29,298 
brooms  in  1879  to  3,686  brooms  in  1888-^89.  The  materials  used  were 
(for  sprinkling  bridges  and  asphalt  streets) :  6,604  cubic  meters  of  sand, 
and  for  general  purposes,  33,311  kilograms  of  disinfecting  powder,  4,727 
meters  of  hemp  hose,  and  69,038  kilograms  of  sprinkling  salt  Th^ 
heavy  use  of  sand  and  salt  was  during  the  winter,  while  the  hose  an3 
disinfecting  powder  were  required  during  the  summer.  Fortytw^ 
sweeping-machines  (2  for  each  district)  were  in  use  during  the  ye&* 
The  supplying  with  horses  and  drivers,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  tt^^ 
machines,  was  given  out  to 'contractors  at  the  rate  of  6  marks  for  eacsl 
work-day.  Bepairs  on  the  machines  are  made  by  the  contractors  ^ 
their  own  expense.  The  average  cleaning  capacity  per  machine  w^ 
about  6,400  square  meters  per  hour.  It  is  calculated  that  this  machlKm 
labor  costs  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  same  work  would  cost  if  done  t>. 
hand.  According  to  a  new  contract  which  terminates  March  31, 18^*^ 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  by  the  city  of  378,160  mark:* 
the  contractors  are  bound  to  remove  the  refuse  and  filth,  which  h0 
first  been  gathered  in  piles,  from  the  streets. 

In  like  manner  the  price  for  carting  away  the  snow  has  also  increase^ 
After  April  1, 1888,  from  2.26  to  2.60  marks  was  paid  for  each  load  ^ 
two  cubic  meters.  In  1888-^89,  97,969  loads  of  refuse  were  remove 
from  the  streets,  in  addition  to  176,266  loads  of  snow. 

In  general  all  streets  were  regularly  sprinkled  twice  a  day ;  the  pri:* 
cipal  thoroughfares  and  squares  three  or  four  times.  The  sprinklim 
period  was  from  April  1,  to  October  31.  For  this  work  the  contractor 
received  220,206  marks,  an  average  of  7  marks  per  day  for  each  wage:* 
The  sprinklers  were  used  on  169  days,  the  rain  on  46  days  renderinp 
their  use  unnecessary. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  wagons  was  as  follows :  Holding  1,0(3 
liters,  18;  1,260,  28;  1,600,  99 ;  2,000,  2.     Total,  147  wagons. 

The  amount  of  water  used  for  sprinkling  the  streets  was  719,49 
cubic  meters. 

PtiftKc  icaear-cbmte.— There  were  in  use  during  the  year  124  publi 
water  closets,  with  accommodations  for  640  persons.  Of  these,  3  wer 
for  women,  and  1  for  boys  and  girls. 

Cleaning  of  the  streetcar  tracks.— For  the  cleaning  and  sprinkling  c 

those  parts  of  the  streets  occupied  by  street  railways,  the  companiee 

by  contract,  are  responsible.    By  agreement,  however,  the  city  ha 

undertaken  this  responsibility,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  reported  receive- 

for  this  service  from  the   street-car  companies  the  sum   of  101,41 
marKs. 

»^fr!!^  f!^  ""^  ♦wetpte— In  the  fiscal  year  188»-'8g,  the  total  ex 
pensea  of  the  street-cleaning  department  were : 

W«g«i """* 

Uniforms ."."."."." 805,286.0 

l^I.,iMt«i«la.'ote 11,538.3 

186,749.3 
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HaiIu. 

^^*i^R»w»y ..1 760.362.93 

VinkHng 221,294.00 

^potBforgapplies 5,087.94 

^ttbUccloeets :..  5,331.04 

^tiweUaneoiw 10,602.40 


"T" 


Total 2,006,221.98 

Total  reooipta 110,776.95 

Marht  hdlk. — ^Doring  the  year  ISSS-'O  eight  market  halls  belouging 
to  the  city  were  open. 
I^bese  were  valaed  as  follows : 

Marks. 

^W  market  hall 6,094,611.69 

««riat  hall- 
oo. U ; 3,098,794.05 

^<».  m 1,515,984.37 

*»•   IV 2,050,881.79 

^'*^<^-   V 356,428.17 

^«>-  VI 1.190,255.56 

^«>^  Vn 1,728,016.43 

^"C^^YIII ^ , 1,496,192.98 

*^"*^*<fcii' office - '. 3,129.71 

■:i'otal 16,534,294.75 

"^^^^tte  market  and  slaughter-house. — The  prices  charged  were  ks  fol- 
low^ ^ 

^^^^nding  room  (not  per  day  or  night,  but  paid  only  once)  for  cattle, 
^ "^^rk  each;  swine,  30  pfennige;  calves, 26 ;  sheep,  7.  Weighing  cat- 
^^   SO  pfennige ;  swine  and  calves,  10 ;  sheep,  2. 

^langhtering  prices  were:  Oattle,  1.30  marks  each;  swine,  70  plen- 
^S^ ;  calves,  40 ;  sheep,  20. 
Official  inspection  of  meat :  Oattle,  20  pfennige  each ;  swine  (incla- 

^"^e  of  microscopic  examination),  80  pfennige  each ;  calves  and  sheep, 

^^  pfennige  each. 
Day  wages  of  employes  ranged  from  2.50  to  3  marks,  though  most  of 

the  men  were  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

The  receipts  in  1888-^  were : 

Harka. 

CatUe  market 2,401,559 

Slaiighter-bonse - 692,552 

iDspectioii  of  meat  at  slaughter-hoase 518,662 

Inspection  of  meat  in  the  city  (imported  meat) 210,544 

Of  the  receipts  J&om  the  cattle  market  536,682.23  marks  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  city  treasury  as  net  sarpius. 

The  surplus  from  the  slaughter- house  was  placed  in  reserve  for  the 
abatement  of  the  slaughter  fees. 

In  like  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  Prussian  law  of  March  18, 
1868,  and  its  amendment  of  March  9, 1881,  the  surplus  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  was  placed  in  reserve  for  the  reduction  of  the  inspection 
fees. 
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Of  i^e  expenses  may  be  mentioned  the  following : . 

Intere9t,  etc  * C 

Taxes 4 

Salaries  and  wages^ S 

Disinfection,  and  pay  to  lailioad  employ^ 1 

Water 

Gas 

HeatJng  materials 

The  sale  of  forage  amonnted  to  940,845  marks. 

Daring  the  year  there  were  entered  at  the  central  cattle  markc 

Cattle* S 

Swine t 

Calves -.  i 

Sheep 7 

In  the  municipal  slaaghter-honses  were  slaughtered : 

Cattle 1 

Swine 4 

Calves 1 ...  1 

Sheep 9 

According  to  the  report  of  the  meat  inspectors,  during  the  year 
were  brought  into  the  city  ready  slaughtered  : 

Cattle 

Calves 1 

Swine *. 1 

Sheep - •. 

The  total  value  of  the  animals  entered  at  the  central  cattle  m 
was  121,693,184  marks,  as  follows : 

Cattle 50,  J 

Swine 48,1 

Calves 8,f 

Sheep 13,^ 

This  valuation  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  250  marks  for  cattle,  78 1 
for  swine,  60  marks  for  calves,  and  18  marks  for  sbe^.  The  av 
meat  weights  of  animals  slaughtered  at  thecentral  slaughterhouse 

Ki] 
Cattle 

Swine 

Calves _. ^^ 

Sheep 

After  throwing  out  1,724  cattle,  120  calves,  193  sheep,  and  4,884  { 
whose  flesh  was  condemned  by  the  municipal  meat  inspectors,  ar 
catfle,  129  calves,  279  sheep,  and  469  swine  condemned  by  the  1 
nary  police,  the  slaughterhouse  delivered  38,646,763  kilograms  ol 
42,647,090  kilograms  of  pork,  7,163,728  kilograms  of  veal,  and  6,41 

•  Bnllfl,  48,672 ;  oxen,  81,501 ;  cows,  71,789. 
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^grams  of  matton;  altogether  94,054,938  kUograms  of  meat,  6  per 
^^t.  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Adding  to  this  imported^ 

I  KUograms. 

Bwf 7,112,48S 

^otk 8,708,602 

Vwl 5,817,520 

Hiitton 1,409,572 

liOngi,  liyen,  heartB,  kidneys,  feet  (5  per  cent,  of  the  cneat  slAughteied 

in  Berlin) .• 4.749,745 

Fnab  meat  in  post  packets,  tons  of  salt  meat,  bacon,  smoked  meat,  veni- 

Mm  (8  per  cent,  of  the  above  total) 9,438,488 

Heat  of  about  6,000  horses 33,000 

r  Total 132,124,437 

^  ^acting  from  this  the  flesh  of  66,000  sheep  which  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
iv^gerator-cars,  and  about  400,000  kilograms  of  pork  exported  to 
Tharingia  and  Brunswick 1,687,000 

The  meat  consamption  of  Berlin  is  shown  to  have  been 130, 437, 437 

^  aboQt  90. kilograms  per  head  of  population. 

^Ilie  mode  of  slaaghter  of  cattle  (with  the  exception  of  those  slangfa- 
^^'^^  according  to  Jewish  rite  by  cutting  the  throat  without  previous 
^^Tkning)  and  of  swiae  was  the  delivery  of  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head 
^th  a  hammer  or  ax  before  piercing  the  heart.  Calves  and  sheep  were 
^Und  and  their  throats  were  cut  without  previous  stunning. 

In  order  to  teach  to  apprentices  the  necessary  method  and  force  of 
^^  blow  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  practice  on  living  animals,  a 
^pQcial  apparatus  exists  in  the  slaughter-house  where  at  fixed  hours 
^c^  lessons  are  given  to  apprentices  by  an  experienced  employ^.    In 
^lie  same  way  the  municipal  meat  inspectors  impart  instruction  to  butch- 
^rs'  apprentices,  free  of  cost,  in  the  science  ,of  detection  of  disease  in 
meat.    Of  the  swine  condemned  by  the  municipal  inspectors  and  veter- 
inary police,  the  cause  in  three  hundred  and  forty -five  cases  was  trich- 
inosis. 

Schools. — Of  public  schools,  during  the  calendar  year  1888,  there  were 
in  Berlin  259  (including  24  gymnasiums),  composing  3,690  classes.  The 
number  of  scholars  was:  Male  102,978,  female  89,783,  total  192,761. 
The  number  of  scholars  over  14  years  of  age  was  11,602  or  6.02  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number.  There  were  also  2  Jewish  schools  with  22  classes 
and  932  scholars  (603  male  and  329  female).  The  percentage  of  scholars 
over  14  years  of  age  was  6.01.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  85 
with  628  classes  and  18,512  scholars  (4,599  male  and  13,913  female). 
Hie  number  of  scholars  over  14  years  of  age  was  2,799  or  15.12  per  cent. 
of  the  total  number. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Berlin  was  346  ^  ith  4,340 
classes  and  212,205  scholars  (108,180  boys  and  104,035  girls).  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  above  14  years  of  age  was  14,457  or  6.81  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number. 
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The  average  annaal  salaries  paid  in  the  district  schools  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


177  rectors 3,540.00 

1,830  male  teaoliera 2;235.00 

9^  female  teaohera 1,402.60 

36  assistant  teacUers 1,200.00 

la  addition  the  rectors  received  dwellings  free  (estimated  at  600  marks 
per  year)  and  90  marks^  worth  of  fuel.  For  the  177  district  schools  69 
athletic  halls  were  provided  and  two  small  rented  halls. 

City  water-works. — ^The  total  amonnt  of  water  supplied  by  the  city 
water- works  during  the  fiscal  year  was  31,620,750  cubic  meters.  From 
other  sources  than  the  city  water-works  66,807  cubic  meters  of  water 
were  used  per  day.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in  use 
661,246  meters  (about  400  miles)  of  distributing  pipes. 

The  average  cost  price  was  .108293  mark  per  cubic  meter.  The  aver- 
age price  at  which  it  was  sold  was  .173983  mark  per  cubic  meter. 

The  net  receipts  were  about  5,501,493  marks  and  the  net  expenses 
3,424,376.01  marks. 

W.  A.  Edwabbs. 

CoMufrOtneroL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  June  30,  1890. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CREFELD. 

BEPORT  BY  CONSUL  BLAKE. 


The  consular  district  of*  Grefeld  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  including  that  portion  of  the  Prussian  dis- 
trict  of  Dtlsseldorf  west  of  the  river  Rhine,  and  within  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  the  same,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  north 
and  south.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  land  is  ilnder 
cultivation.  It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  within  the  past  few  years 
the  farmer  has  fully  realized  the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  soil,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  ac- 
count of  the  importation  of  the  growing  quantities  of  the  great  grain 
competing  countries,  east  and  west,  has  been  carefully  cultivated  and  ^ 
restored  to  its  former  fertility.  This  protective  policy  has  stimulated 
the  farmer  to  a  better  care  and  cultivation  of  his  farm,  using  all  of  the 
means  and  appliances  so  well-known  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Rich 
tertiiizmg  compounds,  which  can  be  readily  obtained,  together  with 

inrtir*?"'^:  ^""^^  ^^^  *°^  "^^^  ^^  ""^^  ^'^^^  a  liberal  hand  and  good 
trhSnti  ^^^"I,^*^;°S  «°riched  his  land,  he  gives  especial  attention 

the  sa  nZl?;K   i"^  ^  ''''  '"^  "'^  ^^*^^  reversible  mold  boards  of  nearly 
same  size,  the  front  one  being  somewhat  smaller,  with  a  rolling  colter 
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or  knife  in  firont  to  oat  the  ground.    This  mold-board  outs  a  furrow  from 
10  to  12inch€8  deep,  and  the  other,  just  in  the  rear,  oats  a  furrow  about  3 
inches  deeper,  and  turns  up  the  subsoil,  mixing  it  well  with  the  first  fur- 
row, tiiereby  leaving  the  soil  well  pulverized.  The  upper  part  of  the  mold- 
board  resembles  an  Inverted  sooop.    This  plow  has  only  one  handle,  the 
beam  being  supported  in  front  by  a  '<  fore  carriage,^'  provided  with  two 
small  wheels,  the  one  running  in  the  farrow  being  somewhat  larger 
than  the  other.    The  deep  and  subsoil  plowing  is  considered  one  of  the 
secrets  of  a  good  and  uniform  crop ;  especially  it  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  good  crop  of  sugar-beets.    The  farmer  also  gives  careful  attention  to 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops.    Bat  little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
kmd  or  style  of  feunning  implements  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.    The  fork,  hoe,  and  scythe,  harrow,  and  other  farm  utensils  are 
€i  ancient  make  and  style.    It  is  especially  noticeable  that  American 
Juming  implements  are  not  in  use.    It  can  be  easily  understood  that 
when  20  or  30  acres  of  grain  are  to  be  harvested,  it  requires  much  time 
and  many  laborers  to  harvest  their  grain,  when  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  grain  is  cut  with  an  old  fashioned  sickle. 

Evans  Blake, 

OansuL 
UifiTBD  States  Oonsulatb, 

Crefeld,  June  16, 1890. 


EGYPTIAN  CROP  REPORTS. 

BBPORT  BT  AOTiya  OONBVLQENBBAL  GRANT,* 
THE  COTTON  WORM. 

The  ootton  worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  reported  from  Ziftah,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  cotton-growing  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  after  two  years  of 
sickly  existence  the  insect  came  out  again  in  mauy  places  with  renewed 
^gOT.  In  several  plantations,  especially  the  more  promising,  the 
amoant  of  eggs  laid  by  the  moth  is  so  overwhelming,  that  all  hands 
available  have  proved  quite  insufficient  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  thought  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  indolence  or  careless- 
new  of  some  of  the  farmers,  who  do  not  take  measures  sufficiently  ener- 
getic to  check  the  increase  of  the  insects.  To  make  up  for  past  losses, 
^Qe  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  many  lands  have  been  exhausted 
^ith  the  hope  of  obtaining  larger  crops,  hut  with  negati\re  results. 

I*be  following  letter  on  the  extermination  of  the  cotton  worm  was 
^dressed  to  the  Egyptian  Gazette  by  Mason  Boy,  an  American,  who 
"*s  resided  for  some  years  in  Egypt. 

*Made  chiefly  from  the  reports  of  the  Egyptian  Gazette. 
195A-NO.  120 12 
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HOW  TO  EXTERMINATE  THE  COTTON  WORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  ihe  Egyptian  Gazette : 

Sir  ;  In  your  issne  of  yesterday  yoa  pablished  a  paragraph  on  the  apitearance  oi 
tlie  cotton  worm  and  the  most  efTectnul  way  to  combat  the  evil. 

The  plncking  of  leaves  on  which  the  moth  has  deposited  its  eggs  is  an  exoellent 
tiling,  bat  I  doubt  its  being  as  successful  as  a  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  cot- 
ton moth  practiced  for  many  years  in  the  great  cotton  belt  of  the  United  JStates  and 
reported  in  the  United  States  Bulletin  of  Agriculture. 

The  collection  of  eggs  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  repeated  every  year,  and  is  an 
expensive  operation.  In  districts  whei-u  labor  is  scarce,  as  much  as  P.  T.  3  per  diem 
is,  at  present,  being  paid  to  each  child  for  gathering  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  once  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  moth  is  purchased  the 
yearly  expenditure  is  trifling. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  tray  fastened,  on  the  top  of  a  pole  about  3  yards 
in  the  ground ;  in  the  center  of  the  tray,  slightly  raised,  is  a  lamp  sufliciontly  large 
to  give  a  bright  light.  The  tray  is  filled  with  ordinary  molasses.  The  result  ob- 
tained by  the  domain  with  15  trays  has  been  as  follows:  On  dark,  still  nights  an 
average  of  300  moths  per  tray,  and  on  clear  or  windy  nights  the  average  has  fallen 
to  100. 

This  gives  an  average  of  200  moths  per  tray  caught  nightly  daring  one  month ;  by 
taking  only  a  quarter  of  these  to  be  female  moths,  we  have  the  following  flgnrea  for 
the  15  trays  during  the  month :  50  multiplied  by  30  multiplied  by  15  equal  to  22,500 
female  moths,  and  as  each  female  moth  lays  250  eggs,  we  have  22,500  multiplied  by 
250,  equal  to  5,625,000  eggs  destroyed  in  a  month. 

If  the  Government  would  only  take  up  the  matt«r  and  try  it  on  a  large  scale  iA 
affected  districts,  I  feel  confident  that  in  a  few  years  the  cotton  worm  would  be  greatly 
diminished  in  Egypt. 

A  fellah,  nasir  of  a  large  abadeeyeh  near  Cairo,  the  property  of  a  very  distinguished 
agriculturist,  ex-president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  showed  me  a  lot  of  cotton 
leaves  with  the  eggs  on  them;  he  showed  me  the  little  yellow  spot,  like  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  informed  me  that  in  a  few  days  the  larv»  would  be  alive  and  then  the  plant 
covered  with  worms.  The  fellahin  won't  believe  this,  but  for  three  yeara  I  have 
watched  these  spots. 

There  was  a  fellah  who  had  learned  that  the  cotton  worm  was  only  an  effect,  and 

that  it  can  be  kept  down.    Mitwalli  will  finally  learn  that  if  he  can  capture  the  moth 

before  it  lays  its  eggs  he  will  have  found  the  way  to  exterminate  this  formidable 

pest. 

I  am,  etc., 

Mason. 
Cairo,  June  24, 1890. 

COTTON  CULTIVATION. 

The  favorable  progress  of  the  Nile  flood  has  nearly  removed  any  an:::::^ 
iety  that  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  water-supp^'^^ 
in  the  early  part  of  next  month,  and  the  Fayoom  province  continues 
remain  free  of  the  cotton  worm.  The  cotton  plants  are  in  good  coo. 
tion,  and  the  first  cotton  of  the  new  crop  may  be  expected  to  arrive 
Alexandria  from  the  Fayoom  in  the  first  week  of  next  month. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  different  kinds  of  cot t:- 
plantations  in  the  year  1890,  showing  the  area  under  cotton  cnltivat 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.    It  shows  an 
crease  in  the  area  under  cotton  cultivation  this  year  over  that  of  1 
year  of  about  2,650  acres. 
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Dijdreni  kituda  of  aoUon  planiatiim$  and  otm  (in  ootm )  in  1890. 
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Total  area  noder  cotton  onltlration  in 
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Difefitni  himd$  of  caUot^ plantations  and  area  (in  acres)  in  1890--Ooiitinaed. 
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KoTB.~To  be  added:  Thirt^-flre  aoreo  Aebmooni  at  Roasetta.  Ootton  areas  in  the  mndirieh  of 
Kepeh,  of  whioh  we  have  no  reports  as  yet.  Cotton  plantations  In  a  few  Tillacea  in  the  mndirieh  of 
Seh4ra. 


COTTON  CROP  OP  1890. 

The  following  article  cut  from  the  Egyptian  Gasette  of  July  8  gives 
an  idea  of  the  general  condition  of  the  cotton  crop : 

Reports  leoeiyed  in  Juno  from  the  cotton-growing  distrioto  continae  to  be  of  a 
favorable  character.  Satisfaction  is  expressed  regarding  the  state  of  the  plant  and 
its  development,  which  would  be  still  more  advanced  had  It  not  been  for  the  rela- 
tively oool  temperature,  which  oontinnee  to  prevail  to  this  date. 

The  management  of  the  irrigation  department  and  the  manner  in  whioh  water  is 
distributed  meets  with  general  approval,  except  as  regards  the  Fayonm.  Watering 
has  been  effected  almost  everywhere  with  considerable  ease  and  regularity,  with  the 
help  of  pumps  and  other  appliances. 

Kespecting  the  Fayoum,  it  is  stated  that  the  plantations  have  partly  suffered  from 
want  of  water,  which  has  been  fblt  there  much  more  than  in  preceding  years.  This 
unsatisfactory  sUte  is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  cultivation  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
Ws  situated  along  the  higher  part  of  the  canal,  whioh  supplies  the  Fayoum, 
bemg  the  first  to  draw  the  water,  and  owing  to  the  above  fact,  absorbing  this  year  a 
much  greater  share  than  formerly.  Fortunately  the  Fayoum  district  contributes  the 
smaUest  proportion  of  the  crop,  and  possibly  for  this  reason  it  has  been  sacrificed  to  a 

flf*i?  !^    «*  *""  ™"'®  *  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  Lower  Egypt. 
.  1^^  ™  ™t  aigns  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  waters  have  appeared  at  Wady-Halfa  at 
tdv3J^r  ?;  early  date,  and  as,  since,  a  daily  rise  of  a  few  centimeters  has  been 
inci^  U  u  tr    "^^T'  •'^^  *^^  ^**'^  nllometer  has  likewise  marked  a  amaU 
If  t^aln'i,':^^^^^^^  ^°^  *^«  ^-^^  -^--'y  to  —  the  watering 

oie?cy  o?l"ate?aTr^^^^^  *^"  uneasiness  felt  on  the  score  of  an  insuffl- 

Egypt,    HanSv  tW  i.r        I    ''  appearance  in  June  almost  throughout  Lower 
^n7i.nl"llt^t^^^^  rr"'^^'  "'  ::^^'^^*^^^  injury  to  the  plants  but 

presence.     The  in  JntoonH^^^^  ?  ?°^^*  **  ^  ^^*t  damage  may  result  from  their 

(The  assoIfa^tXrr^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^"-^  -^  -  ^^^^  ^^'' 

,  naving  itself  no  adequate  means  of  verifying  the  extent  of  laud 
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pi«pt«l  with  cotton  or  the  proportions  of  the  different  qualities  sown,  publishes  the 
fignrea  for  each  province  separately,  which  the  Qovernment  of  hia  Highness  had  the 
goodiiebs  to  commanlcate  to  it.  We  were  also  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  return, 
whieli  we  published  in  yesterday's  issue.) 

PROHIBITION  OP  TOBAOGO  CULTURE. 

By  the  Khedive's  decree  dated  June  25, 1890,  the  caltivation  of  tobacco 
and  tombac  is  prohibited  throaghout  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  owners 
of  lands  which  are  hereafter  foand  to  be  under  tobacco  caltivation  will 
be  Biibjeeted  to  a  flue  at  the  rate  of  200  Egyptian  iK>unds,  or  aboat 
$1,000,  per  acre. 
This  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

Lo¥is  B.  Grant, 

Aeting  Oansul-Oeneral* 
Ukitbd  States  OoNSULATE-GEinsRALy 

Oairoj  July  9, 1890. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  SIERRA  LEONE  IN  1889. 

BBPOBT  BY  riOE'COVSUL  MAT. 

llie  past  year  has  been  one  of  much  concern  in  a  political  and  com- 
mercial aspect^  the  outcome  of  a  disturbance  in  the  river  districts,  the 
continuance  of  which  unsettled  the  condition  of  trade  and  caused  an 
anxiety  to  merchants  and  traders  alike. 

The  governor  of  the  colony,  with  a  determination  to  finally  settle 
these  impending  troubles  and  secure  free  scope  to  the  traders,  proceeded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  an  armed  expedition  composed  of  a 
GOQtiiigent  of  native  constabulary  to  the  disturbed  countries,  pursued 
the  marauding  chief  through  several  towns  and  hamlets,  and  eventu- 
ally captured  him  after  a  hard  and  severe  struggle,  and  brought  him  to 
^Wtowo,  the  headquarters,  as  a  political  prisoner.    The  trading  dis- 
tricts Boon  afterwards  became  peaceful  and  resulted  in  a  gradual  but 
®*^y  flow  of  produce,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchants. 

^be  general  trade  during  the  year,  although  not  as  good  as  in  some 
previouB  years,  was  more  encouraging  than  that  of  1888,  and  there  are 
hopeful  signs  for  the  year  1890. 

^^^  statistical  tables,  which  I  beg  herewith  to  inclose,  will  show  the 
volame  of  trade  done  during  the  year  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  give  de- 
^iJed  items  of  American  trade  direct  with  the  United  States. 

^9^kulture. — ^There  has  been  little  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
^dnstry  during  the  year,  but  the  necessity  is  being  pressingly  felt  that 
^n>ething  will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  revive  this  impor- 
^'^t  bp^Q^jlj^  up^yj  which  so  many  others  depend. 

^^^ger,  which  is  the  most  important  staple  article  exported,  is  at  its  low- 
^t  ebb.    The  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  producers  is  small  in- 
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deed.  The  prices  offered  vary  from  3  farthings  to  1  penny  per  pound,  an 
this  price  certainly  does  not  meet  the  labor  expended  in  its  preparatio 
for  the  market.  In  fact,  it  is  not  on  purpose  that  the  industry  should  b 
kept  up  that  anything  is  offered  at  alL  The  formers  are  therefore  muc 
discouraged,  all  hopes  for  a  better  price  being  frustrated. 

Oronnd-nuts,  another  staple,  is  in  equally  bad  condition.    It  has  latel 
been  reported,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  the  increase 
price  this  commodity  will  be  extensively  planted  during  the  comiL 
season. 

It  is  obvious  that  agriculture  in  this  country  will  never  improve  a 
less  undertaken  by  a  large  and  well-established  company,  or  direct 
by  the  Government,  who  would  not  only  study  the  soil,  but  will  kea 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  civilized  world,  so  as  to  be  L 
formed  of  the  actual  necessaries  required  abroad  and  endeavor  to  cc 
tivate  them.  The  establishment  of  a  model  farm  is  greatly  need^ 
The  farms  are  still  being  worked  by  individuals,  the  majority  of  who 
are  hopelessly  ignorant  and  depend  wholely  on  the  yield  of  whatevi 
soil  they  may  have  worked  with  their  little  hoe.  It  will  be  of  immenf 
advantage  if  an  agricultural  company  could  be  started  by  America 
capitalists  with  a  view  to  develop  the  commercial  industries  of  this  pa 
of  Africa.  The  extensive  natural  botanical  wealth  peculiar  to  tl 
country  and  unknown  to  the  unscientific  will  commensurate  the  ent€ 
prise. 

JEd%u>atian. — ^The  education  of  the  country  is  being  pursued  on  tl 
same  old  lines.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  solid  and  useful  wor 
The  whole  system  of  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country  requires 
thorough  reorganization  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  modem  ii 
provement.  The  youths  urgently  and  constantly  need  to  be  impress^ 
with  the  necessity  of  exercising  their  thinking  faculty,  especially  as  the 
powers  of  memory  seem  too  highly  cultivated  to  the  injury  of  the  forme 
The  duties  of  each  teacher  are  at  present  too  great,  and  render  his  1 
bors  ineffective.  An  increase  of  qualified  teachers  to  the  schools  w 
be  an  improvement. 

Through  the  impetus  given  by  Sir  James  Hay,  the  governor,  the  su 
ject  of  technical  education  was  much  discussed  during  the  year.  B 
excellency  is  desirous  that  the  youths  should  be  trained  to  some  usef 
industry  during  their  school-days.  The  subject  which  has  received  tl 
consideration  of  the  colonial  secretary  of  state  is  now  before  a  coi 
mittee  discussing  schemes  to  lay  before  the  board  of  education. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  requirements  for  a  technical  school  a 
more  than  the  people  can  at  present  afford,  and  unless  the  maintenan* 
of  such  a  school  is  largely  met  from  other  sources  the  difficulty  to  susta 
it  will  be  great.  The  people  will  give  support,  it  appears,  to  a  scho 
or  institution  that  may  be  established  having  in  view  the  increase 
the  protective  power  of  the  colony,  the  introduction  of  new  Industrie 
or  turning  to  valuable  account  the  raw  materials  of  the  country. 
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Pi^^fUation  and  sanitatiafu-^There  is  at  present  no  available  means  of 
gauging  the  popalation  of  the  country  since  1881,  the  last  census  year, 
nor  to  accurately  forecast  it  prior  to  the  next  census  year  1891,  but 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  that  the  population  has 
sligbUy  increased.  A  large  number  of  the  aborigines  of  the  interior 
Inside  in  town  and  form  part  of  the  labor  population. 

In  the  sanitary  department  no  actual  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  country  beyond  the  cutting  down  of  high  weeds  in 
empty  yards, «nd  an  attempt  to  replace  cesspits  by  the  dry-earth  sys- 
tem, which  has  not  worked  successfully.    The  permanent  sanitary  in- 
spector has  been  sent  home  and  was  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
government  in  consequence  of  his  being  unfitted  by  ill  health  to  live 
^n  the  country.    The  colonial  surgeon  was  appointed  ex-officio  sanitary 
^^  specter,  but  he  being  away  during  half  of  the  year  on  his  vacation 
leave,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  performed  by  the  acting  colonial 
burgeon. 

^e  past  rainy  season  has  been  most  unhealthy,  and  not  less  than 

^teen  Europeans  out  of  a  moving  population  of  about  one  hundred  sue- 

^^mbed  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate  or  through  the  effect  of  it  on  the 

^^^tem.    During  this  season  many  Europeans  had  to  return  home  for 

^^&ange,  till  the  number  actually  on  the  spot  was  reduced  to  not  more 

^^^  thirty.    The  rain-fall  during  the  season  is  about  the  same  as  the 

P'^iri^Qg  year,  which  is  less  than  the  quantity  which  fell  in  1887. 

^ii^  excellency  Governor  Hay  was  compelled  to  leave  for  England 

^Qri:»>g  the  year  in  consequence  of  failure  in  health,  and  the  govern- 


**iem.'fc  ^as  administered  by  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  Lieuten- 

^^^^olonel  Patchett,  who  had  himself  to  proceed  to  Europe  in  less 

tox^  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  administration  on  account  of  his 

^^^th.    He  was  relieved  in  the  government  by  Msyor  Foster,  who 

*^^  the  affairs  of  state  for  nearly  three  months,  when  he  too  had  to 

e  for  England  on  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maltby,  who 

charge  of  the  government  till  the  return  of  Governor  Hay. 

arrison  and  fortifications. — The  Imperial  Government  department, 

distinguished  irom  the  colonial  government,  are  still  active  in  their 

^      ^rts  to  fortify  this  city.    The  preliminary  work  being  completed  dur- 

^%  the  year,  the  armamenta  were  brought  to  the  coast  by  a  specially- 

*^arter^  vessel.    It  consisted  of  eight  guns,  four  weighing  18^  tons 

^H<}h  and  the  other  four  6J  tons.    Two  of  the  18J  tons  were  placed  on 

^He  Falcolnbridge  battery  and  the  rest  at  the  various  forts  at  King 

^om's.    After  the  guns  were  mounted  due  notice  to  the  public  was 

^ven  before  they  were  tested.    The  fears  and  commotions  among  the 

ignorant  population  in  this  small  community  on  the  occasion  were  very 

great,  and  many  expressed  the  fear  that  on  the  firing  of  such  large  guns 

many  of  the. buildings  in  the  town  would  fall  from  its  effect.    Happily 

the  guns  were  tested  without  the  catastrophe  which  had  been  predicted. 

The  works  on  the  new  barracks,  which  were  commenced  since  last 
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year,  were  continued  during  the  year,  and  when  the  barracks  are  finished 
the  troops  on  tihe  coast  will  be  concentrated  here  for  defensive  purx>OBes. 

During  the  year  a  corps  each  of  the  royal  artillery  and  royal  en- 
gineers, white  officers  and  men,  were  stationed  here  to  work  the  guns. 
Some  native  Housa  soldiers  were  enlisted  from  the  Honsa  oomitry  and 
brought  as  recruits  for  the  artillery  corps. 

Harbor,  wharf  j  etc, — Compulsory  pilotage  was  abolished  by  an  order 
in  council,  dated  September  18,  1889,  and  vessels  can  now  enter  and 
depart  without  taking  a  pilot  unless  they  choose  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  manof  war  Pensacolaj  Captain  Yates,  arrived  in 
the  harbor  about  the  end  of  the  year,  on  her  way  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  captain,  the  scientific 
professors,  and  other  members  of  the  Eclipse  expedition  came  on  shore 
and  visited  several  places  of  interest.  The  captain,  in  company  with 
the  consul,  called  on  the  authorities  of  the  colony  who  also  returned  the 
all.    After  taking  coal,  the  PensaooUi  left  for  her  destination. 

The  duties  of  the  customs  remain  as  last  year. 

Light  house. — There  has  been  no  change  in  this  department.  Light 
dues  remain  the  same. 

Telegraph, — The  cable  from  Sierra  Leone  was  extended  during  the 
year  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  station,  and  the  telegraph  office 
which  was  formerly  closed  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  is  now  open  till  10  o'clock 
p.  m.,  for  the  receiving  and  dispatching  of  messages.  The  rate  per 
word  to  the  United  States  is  $1.84. 

AMERICAN    TRADE. 

The  general  depressed  condition  of  trade  during  the  year  is  being 
slowly  but  surely  removed  and  the  prospect  for  the  new  year  is  encour- 
aging, and  it  is  fully  believed  that  at  the  end  of '1890  the  returns  will, 
in  every  respect,  prove  a  satisfactory  one. 

American  business  has  again  reverted  to  the  old  houses  which  had 
been  doing  it  years  ago,  the  new-established  firm  referred  to  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  report,  which,  had  reduced  the  profits  hitherto  realized 
by  the  other  firms,  having  closed. 

The  export  to  the  States  during  the  year  is  the  lowest  on  record  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  this  has  been  brought  about  principally  by  the 
low  prices  offered  for  staple  produce  in  the  European  market.  The 
producers  have  nothing  to  stimulate  them,  and  many  of  them  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cassada  and  other  such 
articles  for  home  consumption. 

Several  heads  of  firms  had  to  visit  Europe  and  America  during  the 
year  to  consult  with  their  principals  on  the  condi  tion  of  the  trade  here. 
That  a  large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  unprofitable  business 
is  unfortunately  too  true,  and  if  these  are  removed  from  the  scene  a 
far  healthier  business  will  be  the  result. 
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The  imports  from  the  States  daring  1889  exceed  those  of  1888,  and 
there  seems  still  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  the  wares  of  America. 
The  whole  colony  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  pitch* 
pine  himbery  white-pine  boards,  etc.,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  supply  happens  to  mn  short  or  is  exhausted,  works  of  impor- 
tance are  generally  stopped  till  vessels  agrive. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  prices  of  produce  improve  in  the  European 
market  the  export  will  continue  to  swell,  and  that  at  the  end  of  another 
year  the  enconraging  trade  prospect  will  be  realized. 

Cornelius  May, 

Vice- Consul. 
XTnitbd  States  Consulate, 

IXerra  Leone^  March  26, 1890. 


l9pwUfr<m  and  exparU  to  the  United  Statee,  1680  to  1889,  m  $hown  by  invoioes  on  file 

and  a§  reported  by  importere. 


Tear. 


Importofrom 

the  United 

States. 


$220,070 
187,003 
936,288 
17S.U1 
200^081 


Exports  to 

the  United 

states. 


$182,267 
1681,264 
23ft,  460 
190,783 
282,240 


Te«r. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Imports  from 

the  United 

States. 


$230,207 
190,831 
ia,837 
148.745 
166,501 


Exports  to 

the  United 

States. 


$259,620 

202, 614 

150,545 

76,854 

73,02f 


-^^^^  produce  exported  to  the  United  Statee  direct  from  Sierra  Leone  for  year  ended 

Deoemher  3U  1889,  as  shown  hy  invoices  on  file. 


Artloles. 


number. 
....do... 
.pounds. 


...baffs. 
.pounds. 
....do... 


.number. 


.pounds. 

..^ bushels. 

number. 

X^S?  «il ^.-* gallons. 

'W'^'*^ pounds. 

bundles. 

Total 


Quantity. 


105 

1,474 

067 


1 

861, 144 

513,842 

5,024 

1.  imt 

696 

932 

95 

1 


Valus. 


$161. 20 
265.32 

21.75 

1,771.61 
19.88 

17.621.49 

51, 725. 64 

38.02 

1.08 

1.077.55 

65.64 

28a  12i 
19.00 

n 

73,021.301 


'Sample. 
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REPOMf  BY  CONSTTL  FLBTORSB,  OF  GBSOA. 

The  energy  displayed  iu  Italy  by  compaDies  interested  in  £ 
petroleum,  notably  representatives  of  Nobel-  Brothers,  at  St.  ] 
burg  and  Baku,  for  the  transportation  and  sale  of  the  Gaucas 
has  been  for  some  time  past, and  is  today,  of  such  a  nature  tba 
warranted  in  presenting  to  the  Department  the  following  report 
subject : 

By  chance,  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  i 
"  Russian  Petroleum,^  issued  by  Nobel  Brothers,  It  was  being 
lated  from  English  into  the  Italian  language.  An  effort  to  secure 
resulted  in  a  failure.  Learning,  however^  that  Messrs.  Bessler,  ^ 
ter  &  Go.,  123  Bishopsgate  street  within,  London,  E.  G.,  were  | 
agents  for  the  company  named  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  sent  to  this  firm  requesting  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  The  i 
was  granted.  The  contents  of  the  document  may  not  be  new 
Department,*  still  as  this  report  could  not  be  considered  complet 
out  liberal  quotations  therefrom,  I  quote  the  following: 

Oo  th«  first  of  Jannary^  1889,  Nobel  Brothers  estimated  the  capital  in  th 
ness  as  follows: 

Fnlly  paid  np  shares • 15 

Debentures 3 

Sinking  ftind .     6 

Reserve  fond 

iDsnrance  fund 

The  company's  means  of  transport  comprise:  1  ocean-going  steamer,  Ludu 
25  tank  steamers  on  the  Caspian  Sea'  and  Volga,  1,554  tank  railway  cars,  t 
line  over  the  Souram  Moontains,  etc. 

ComparUona  made  between  NoheVs  (BueHan)  petroleum  and  American  « 

[From  the  oiioiiUtf  "RoMian  Petroleam."] 
▲DVANTAaXS  OF  KOBBL'S  PBTROLEUM. 

Brand—This  is  the  only  Russian  oil  sold  in  this  country  under  the  manni 
brand ;  it  is  never  mixed  with  other  makes,  and  is  therefore  always  nnifoi 
points  of  quality. 

iS^/ety.— Kobel'soil  is  very  mnch  safer  than  the  American  petroleum  in  gei 
in  England,  the  latter  having  only  a  flashing  point  of  about  73o,  whilst  C 
oU  has  passed  the  Russian  Oovemment  test  of  83°  Fahrenheit,  and  Nobel's  o 
found  to  flash  at  about  88°  Fahrenheit,  as  per  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood's  certij 

Cotor.— At  time  of  shipment,  Nobel's  oil  is  superfine  white,  or  better,  th- 
American  oil  being  only  standard  white. 

Burning  qualiHee.^The  flame  produced  by  Nobel's  oil  is  much  more  brill 
whiter  than  that  produced  by  American  oil.    It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 

•The  pamphlet  is  published  in  its  entirety  immediately  following  Consul  F 
report* 
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iffifficao  oU  gots  mach  lower  aft^r  the  lamp  hae  been  1>amlug  for  some  timo.  This 
:JiOfii)g  to  its  low  capillary  power.  NoboPs  oil  bnrns  well  with  any  fairly  g^ood 
wick,  ud  uoends  the  same  equally  well  from  beginning  to  end,  until  the  last  drop 
9[(al  is  exiiaasted.  (Where  consumers  complain  that  Russian  oil  does  not  bum  well, 
ihiiueitiier  owing  x>  an  inferior  make  of  oil,  or  because  the  burners  used  are  not  of 
proper  ooDitmctioD,  or  are  not  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  cleanliness.) 
Odl0f.— The  odor  of  Nobel's  oil  is  very  sweet,  and  has  none  of  the  pnngent  smell 
no/ten  eomplaiued  of  in  other  oils. 

iei(f%— Nobel's  petroleum  is  perfectly  tvee  fhtm  chemicals;  the  sulphuric  acid 
lad  soda  mod  in  refining  having  been  carefully  removed  by  their  own  patent  process. 

From  th6  above  it  will  be  seen,  if  the  company's  statements  can  be 
credited,  that  "  NobePs  oil  ^  is  much  sojierior  in  every  respect  to  that 
prodoced  in  the  United  States. 

To  disabose  the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  idea  that  the  Bnssian 
petroleam  supply  is  falling  off,  the  following  comparisons  are  made,  the 
statistacB  being  taken  from  ^'  The  Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 
St.  Petersburg.'' 

[In  poods  of  36  pounds  English  weight] 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Ittll 

138,380 
740,720 

165,410 
670^020 

246,530 
600,150 

818, 510 
512.280 

328,890 
686,560 

415,000 
531,600 

503.120 
420,300 

AiMiett 

Barrels. 

1885 11,500,000 

1886 12,300,000 

1887 13.400.000 

1888 16,500,000 


^osifaowing  a  steady  increase  in  the  Rnssian,  and  a  large  falling  off  in  the  Ameri- 
em  supply. 

Ilie  pamphlet  next  quotes  the  total  production  of  crude  i)etroleum 
near  Baku,  as  follows : 

Bsrrels. 
^*0 2,500,000 

3,000,000 

/.  6,000,000 

^ 7,000,000 

18B4 8,000,000 

11)6  total  production  of  refined  in  Baku  in  1888  is  given  in  this  wise: 

Bsrrels. 

^««ff^  Kobel  Brothers 1,561,372 

C««pian  Company 435,737 

l'a«ieff  Company 335.206 

^^off 279,544 

2*toflroif 267,100 

^»b»»ff 238,569               Total 5,134,975 

^OTi,^The  aboTt)  barrel  fignres  are  approximate  only,  taking  the  barrel  at  360 

Poimdinet. 


Bsrrels. 

Arafeloff 183,473 

Society  de  Naphte  (Paris  Com- 
pany         182,450 

AH  others  (140) 1,651,524 


n 
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In  same  circular  or  pamphlet  the  '^  arrivals  of  petroleam  in  Batonmy 
for  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 1889,  were  as  follows: 

[  Old  style  in  tank  can  of  10  tons  each.] 

Jmnary 1 4,5C 

February 4,1C 

March 4,8S 

April 5,M 

May 3,» 

June 3,9^ 

July .- 5,85 

Angnst ^\^': 

September 6vlK 

October 6,W 

The  pamphlet  conclades  with  a  scientific  article  from  the  pen  of  Pro: 
D.  MendeI6effy  of  St  Petersburg,  which  I  inclose  herewith.  If  th 
subject-matter  therein  is  not  already  known  to  owners  of  petroleai 
fields  in  the  United  States,  its  publication  and  perusal  would  no  doul 
interest  such  men. 

The  importations  of  petroleum  into  Genoa  during  the  last  year  ao 
six  months,  as  well  as  stock  on  hand  each  month,  will  be  found  in  tti 
following  tables : 

/fliportoiton  ami  stock  on  hand  of  petroleum  at  ike  port  ^f  Otnoa. 
TBAB  ENDDTQ  DBGBMBBB  81,  1880. 


American. 

M^ofitihfi. 

Barrels. 

Cases. 

Barrela. 

Casea. 

160    kilos 
tsnks. 

Stook 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
daring 
,montlL 

Stock 

flnt 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
daring 
month. 

Stook 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
dnrinff 
mdnth. 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

Import 
daring 
month. 

Stock 

first 

day  of 

month. 

iQQp^ 

dari:3 
mom.' 

4|092 

3,166 

1,765 

1,220 

830 

570 

440 

10 

«  •  »  ■ 

5.120 

42,272 

45,041 

23.406 

25.235 

61,000 

101,260 

64.484 

137,062 

148,743 

103,440 

133, 850 

172, 872 

02,064 
47,350 
73,300 
65,618 
88,503 

12,426 
7,551 
4,536 
2.830 
1,455 

Pebraaiiy ..... 

"i'iie 

2,050 

1,K00 

1.600 

1,500 

1,400 

1,805 

800 

600 

400 

'  i4i6 

2d[arch 

^prll 

Hay 

JTUDO 

14. 

JToly 

104,605 
-  82,103 

10,550 
124, 040 
151. 090 

78,909 

14,800 

13,680 

12,000 

8.000 

7,000 

8,000 

Angast 



September .... 

October 

4,860 
4,102 
2,075 

November  ... 

Dscember 

I6l* 

ToUl  ... 

5,120 

018,111 

2,415 

30,0 

........ 

**■■*'** 

find  of  year  . . 

2,315 

138, 678 

100 

10,000 

January  

2,815 
8,102 
2,416 
1,660 
1,306 
1,237 

1,508 

138, 678 

183, 083 

118,670 

74,418 

53,163 

60,018 

128,250 

^ 

10,000 
17,000 
11,135 
41,607 
30,620 
46,500 

February 

Harch 

2,200 

2,000 

81,246 

8o,e 

AjprU . 

May 

«.<E 

Jxme 

Total... 

1,606 

158,705 

80,tf 

n 
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PETROLEUM  TANKS  IN  ITALY. 

t 

Yenice  was  the  first  city  in  Italy  to  constract  petroleam  tanks.    This 
work  was  accomplished,  in  1888,  by  the  firm  Walter  &  Oo.    (Mr.  Wide- 
kind,  of  Palermo,  is  a  member  of  the  firm.) 
In  the  same  year,  Mr.  O.  B.  Profamo,  of  Genoa,  bought  an  old  vessel 

and  reduced  it  to  a  petroleam  tank,  naming  it  the  <'  Ouerriera  ^  ;  it  has 

a  capacity  of  about  1,500  tons. 
Next  came  Savoua,  with  four  iron  tanks — two  large  and  two  small 

ones,  total  capacity  10,000  tons.    These  also  are  owned  by  Walter  & 

Co.,  of  Venice. 

Later  on  the  firm  of  Librach,  Oantor  &  Florio  (now  Librach  &  Oan- 
tor)  constmcted  iron  tanks  at  Leghorn.    This  company  manufactures 
its  own  wooden  cases  and  cans,  J  learn.    It  is  protected  by  the  Nobel 
Company,  and  bandies  only  Caucasian  product. 
Pinally,  last  year,  the  municipality  of  Oenoa  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  this  firm,  Gesaroni  &  Co.,  and  constructed  iron  tanks  of 
the  capacity  of  about  560,000  tons ;  estimated  cost,  1,800,000  francs. 
These  tanks  are  rented  to  Messrs.  Librach  &  Cantor  for  the  sum  of 
100,000  francs  per  annum.    The  last  named  firm  has  the  control  of 
l^obePs  oil  for  all  Italy  .• 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  municipality  of  Oenoa,  however,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  construct  eight  more  tanks,  one  of  large  size  and  seven 
^mall  oues,  for  the  use  of  whomsoever  chooses  to  rent  them.  The  eight 
^ill  have  a  total  capacity  of  about  700,000  tons. 

^^  Naples  also  it  is  proposed  to  construct  several  iron  tanks  for  pe- 
troleam.   Men  of  high  business  standing  are  interested  in  the  enter- 

P^^,*  among  them  are  such  firms  as  Jeser,  Merricofifre,  Salvatore,  Des- 

'^one,  and  others. 

BBPOBT  OF  A  PETBOLEUM  FIELD  IN  ITALY. 

I^  is  said  that  a  large  petroleum  field  has  been  discovered  at  a  point 

"©tweea  Mantua  and  Venice,^on  the  property  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Pretto, 

^'tt  which  an  abundant  quantity  of  petroleum  has  been  produced.    It 

J8  forth^p  asserted  that  Messrs.  Burton  Buckly  &  Co.,  of  Oenoa,  large 

dealers  in  American  oil,  have  invested  extensively  in  this  field,  and 

P'^Pose  to  erect  a  refinery  thereon  at  no  distant  day.    Inquiry  has  failed 

^^^W  out  further  information  on  this  especial  subject. 

NOTES. 

It  ' 
.       ^  estimated  that  G^noa  and  Savona — a  town  about  20  miles  dis- 

^j  _   tit)m  this  city,  and  in  this  province — consume  about  400  tons  of 


^^r  month.    (Population  of  both  places  about  210,000.) 


.  liibracli  <&  Cantor  will  soon  have  their  owd  shops  for  the  mauufactare  of 
^^  cases  and  tiu  cans. 


i^ 


r 
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Genoa  is  the  headquarters  for  the  sale  of  petrokum  for  all  ap{H 
Italy^  and  a  portion  of  Switzerland^  Austria^  and  Gtermany. 

Baling  prices  this  day  ( Jnly  10) :  American  oil,  13  francs  per  100  kilc 
in  bond.    Bossian  oil^  11  francs  per  100  kilos  in  bond. 
Entry  duty  47  francs  for  every  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

Jambs  Fletcher, 

OcnamL 
United  States  Odnsulats, 

Gmoa^  July  10, 1890. 


CA0CA80S  FBTROLEUM. 

[Inolosiire  in  Consul  Tletoher's  reporlj 

The  following  report  of  the  eminent  Bossian  geologist  and  authority  on  oil  field 
Professor  Mendel^eff,  wiU  foe  read  with  interest.   - 

[Beprinted  tnm.  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemioal  Industry,  by  the  ki 

permission  of  the  publishers.] 

THE  PRESENT  POSniON  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  CAUCASIAN  PETK 

LEUM  INDUSTRY. 

By  Prof.  B.  MbrdilAsfv. 

The  following  oommnnication  has  foeen  addressed  fh>m  St.  Petersburg  to  Lodw 
Mond,  esq.,  as  past  president  of  the  Soeiety  of  Chemical  Industry,  by  Professor  Mc 
del^ff: 

'*  Having  observed  that  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard  of  Jnly  %,  lt$l 
as  well  as  the  Morning  Post  of  August  7,  have  spread  abroad  in  England  a  rnmor' 
the  effect  that  the  natural  supply  of  crude  oil  in  Baku  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  tl: 
consequently  a  lapse  in  the  production  of  Russian  naphtha  was  to  be  expected,  I  cc 
ceive  that  it  will  be  of  great  importance  that  the  correct  btate  of  affairs  should 
known  as  regards  the  present  and  future  of  the  naphtha  industry  of  the  Caucasus, 
this  end  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  mention  that  even  four  years  ag 
and  in  Baku  itself,  these  rumors  as  to  exhaustion  of  supply  were  fteely  set  up  and  cs 
culated. 

'*  These  rumors  then  strangely  resolved  themselves  into  a  variety  of  proposals 
the  government  with  regard  to  means,  which  might  in  one  or  other  way  be  adopt 
to  prevent  the  expected  misfortune.  Messrs.  Nobel  and  Ragosin  proposed  then  tb 
a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  crude  oil,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  powers  to  e 
pond  an  enormous  sum  in  experimental  and  exploratory  borings  in  the  outskirts 
Baku  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  finding  some  source  which  might  compensate  f 
that  now  supposed  to  be  fast  approaching  exhaustion.  In  order  to  obtain  light  as 
the  actual  state  of  the  naphtha  industry  at  Baku,  the  government  which  is  deeply  oo 
cernedin  its  successful  development,  firstly,  ordered  that  the  practical  geological  i 
vestigations  in  that  region  should  be  vigorously  pushed  on ;  and,  secondly,  sent  i 
in  the  summer  of  1886  to  collect  authentic  intelligence. 

'*  One  of  the  results  attained  in  1887  by  the  exploration  under  the  department 
mines  (Engineer  Torokin,  the  reports  of  Professor  Meller,  etc)  was  that  there  h 
never  been  the  least  reason  to  suspect  the  exhaustion  of  the  naphtha  springs  in  Bali 
In  a  special  report  (1866)  to  the  minister  of  domains,  Michael  Nikolajewitsch  Ostro 
sky  (The  Baku  Naphtha  Industry  in  1866),  I  stated  that  the  rumors  in  question  wc 
due  partly  to  entire  ignorance  ds  to  the  symptoms  of  exhaustion  of  the  naphtha  (the 


^ 
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ifiDptomB  hare  been  well  etndied  in  Pennsylvania),  and  also  donbUess  partly  to  the 
iatrigoes  of  certain  parties,  who  supposed  it  to  be  to  their  Interest  to  propagate  sach 
lUtements. 

"The  study  made  in  1866  of  the  Baku  industry,  familiar  to  tne  since  1863,  has 

prored,  (1)  That  not  one  single  trustworthy  symptom  of  exhaustion  of  the  Baku 

HAphtha  region  has  presented  itself.    (2)  That  not  having  the  means  to  store  large 

iopfilieB  ofnapbtha  which  suddenly  appear,  a  large  quantity  of  the  oil  is  lost  (flowing 

into  the  lakes  and  sea).    This  is  specially  the  case  when  oil  springs  burst  forth,  aud 

bre  no  time  for  preparations  for  collection  and  storage. 

'"Hie  cessation  of  the  profitable  yield  of  some  of  the  wells  has  been  proved  to  be 

owing  to  the  obstruction  of  acoess  to  the  same  by  the  naphtha,  for  the  new  borings 

made  close  beside  them  very  often  yielded  naphtha  in  abundance.    But  the  upper 

Uyen,  especially  near  Balakhaui,  which  have  been  worked  for  a  long  period,  proved 

to  be  almost  exhausted.    At  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the  village 

of  Bomaoy,  exploration  was  commenoed  at  a  later  period,  and  now  promises  to  yield 

eoormons  quantities  of  crude  oil,  the  layers  here  being  situated  deeper  (not,  of  course, 

beeante  the  exploitation  was  begun  la  tor).    The  region  of  Beybat  (where  the  wells  of 

Mttsn.  Tagieff,  Djajely,  and  others  are  to  be  found)  yields  naphtha  in  abundance, 

ud  i«  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Baku.    It  is,  so  to  say,  out  off  f^om  the  Balakhani- 

Sabondchi  naphtha  region,  and  suggests  the  belief  that  besides  the  principal  naphtha 

He]^  of  the  Baku  regions,  there  are  many  other  outlying  and  isolated  naphtha  regions 

^^6  the  region  of  Beybat.    The  preoipitato  conclusion  as  to  exhaustion  has  more  fre« 

9Q0fltly  been  based  upon  the  results  of  the  wells  lying  near  the  village. 

"BaUkhani  figures  are  put  down  ad  Ztittmn,  qnito  forgetftil  of  the  existence  of  the 

%bat  region.    In  order,  however,  to  show  how  unfounded  is  the  judgment  as  to 

^6  exhanstion  even  of  the  region  of  Balakhaui,  I  give  here  the  figures  taken  from 

^^e  reports  of  Messrs.  Benkendarf  and  Mauramtzeff  (Group  XVII.)  on  the  Balakhaui 

'^on.    These  I  verified  in  1^86,  and  I  may  say  that  the  entries  are  made  more 

^^Xeotly  than  on  the  other  spote.    There  were  in  1866  in  all  five  wells,  and  these 

^tuain  until  now  (1886).    At  the  beginning  the  wells  were  worked  slowly,  and  very 

^^t«n  became  obstmcted. 

**  The  yield  was  in— 

lo^  Poodi.*  Pooda.* 

;fj5 727.000     1881 2,288,000 

'^"^  1  ««A  AAA     igg2 1,404,000 

1883 2,465.000 

1884 «,  408, 000 

1885 6,250,000 

'^ The  very  pumping  of  the  naphtha  from  the  existing  wells  is  not  regularly  con- 

^^^cted,  but  increases  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  demands  are  greater,  and 

^^  times  ceases  altogether  during  the  winter.    The  third  result  of  my  study  in  1886 

^^^(3),  that  the  wells  whioh  yield  daily  less  than  200  poods  of  naphtha  are  not  worked 

^^  ^,  or  at  all  events  only  when  prices  rise.     (4)  That  the  highest  possibility  of  the 

^^QQai  supply  from  the  Baku  region  is  far  firom  being  attained  yet,  judging  of  the 

^^^^U  namber  (about  ITO)  of  wells  now  at  work  and  taking  into  consideration  the 

^Q  space  of  land  covered,  undoubtedly  containing  naphtha,  but  not  used  for  ex- 

***^itation  by  the  owners  (as  Mirsoieff  and  Kokoreff)  for  want  of  the  required  capital, 

.  ^^  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  whioh  are  also  left  unexploited  owing 

^    '^e  requests  of  the  owners  of  the  wells,  who  are  afraid  of  new  competitors.    (5) 

^  ^^t  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness  as  regards  crude  oil  in  the  Baku  region  is 

^^>'  attainable  when  the  pipe-line  to  the  Black  Sea  is  constructed.    (6)  That  even 

'^ittiog  the  possibility,  in  the  far  future,  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  oil-bearing 

on,  still  other  regions  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  will  be  available,  and  by  means  of 

then  existing  pipe-line  will  be  able  to  afi'ord  ample  supply  both  to  the  Black  Sea  and 

Caspian  Sea.     (7)  That  in  consequence  of  the  relative  geological  recency  of  the 

*|>oo4=3<}08 lb.  ayoirdupoiq. 


j^,„^ 1.250,000 


,^42 1,209.000 

}|^ 1,066.000 

^®^e 1,150,000 
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formation  of  nftphtha  in  the  CaacMns,  and  of  thie  coniinaation  of  the  actiiity  of  t^ 
mad  Yolcanoes,  it  would  be  qnite  nnsafe  to  say  that  even  at  the  present  time  thai^ 
underground  proceMes  do  not  continue  the  result  of  which  is  a  replenishment  of  tli 
oils,  this  being  very  likely  forced  np  by  internal  pressuro  though  layers  of  superficja 
sands.    (8)  That  the  principal  expedient  for  ooanteraoting  exhaustion  must  be  ooq. 
•idered  to  be  the  increase  of  the  utility  of  the  naphtha ;  in  other  words,  it  ought  to  he 
Worked  up  into  more  valuable  products,  as  benzine,  heavy  oils,  vaselin,  and  tar,  in 
addition  to  the  products  only  now  obtained,  viz.,  kerosene  and  lubricating  oil;  for 
the  residues  (astatki),  which  are  used  now  as  fuel,  can  with  great  profit  to  the  coontry 
be  substituted  by  coal,  since  the  exploitation  of  the  abundant  seams  of  that  mineral 
to  be  found  on  the  Donetz,  Ural,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Mosoow  district^  ete. 
would  be  an  easy  mater.    Owing  to  the  above-stated  reasons  I  am  decidedly  inclined 
to  consider  the  constmction  of  the  Cancasian  pipe-line  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  naphtha  industry  in  the  Caucasus.    This  view  has  been  hitherto 
strongly  held  by  the  Minister,  M.  N.  Ostrowsky,  who  still  continues  to  hold  it,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  opposition  of  the  Baku  people,  because  of  their  supposed 
personal  interests— supposed  interests  which  would  nevertheless  directly  oppose 
themselves  to  the  general  interest  of  Russia,  and  more  or  less  to  that  of  the  world  at 
large.    For  further  details  I  must  refer  you  to  my  book,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit,  together  with  this  letter. 

*'  The  clearest  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  that  in  Baku  there.are  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  are  to  be  fonud  in  two  circumstances : 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  year  1886,  and  in  the  following  year,  when  comparatively  very 
few  new  borings  had  been  made,  snch  large  flows  of  naphtha  took  place,  that,  nntil 
that  time,  their  like  was  never  before  observed,  never  either  in  America  or  in  Bako : 

(2)  During  the  years  following,  the  productiveness  in  the  same  region,  J  ost  as  be- 
fore, increased  from  116,000,000  poods  (about  1,900,000  tons  or  about  12,000,000  bar- 
rels), as  in  1885,  to  180,000,000  poods,  as  in  last  year,  1888.»  However,  when  ex- 
haustion occurs,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  region,  the  productiveness  of  the  said  region 
falls  off  very  quickly,  and  the  naphtha  fouutains  disappear  there,  and  are  replaced  by 
water  or  only  gas  fountains.  According  to  information  received  recently  from  Baku 
(during  1889),  from  the  1st  January  to  the  1st  August,  about  125,000,000  of  poods  of 
crude  oil  have  been  already  extracted,  and  several  powerful  fountains  have  been 
spouting  up  their  contents  this  very  year. 

"  Particularly  productive  was  the  flow  of  Mr.  Kotscheieff's  spring,  and  the  great®^ 
part  of  its  crude  oil  ran  into  the  lake  of  Romanino,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  un^^ 
similar  circumstances  in  Baku.  Consequently,  without  any  doubt,  there  are  nosi^^ 
of  exhaustion  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  Bako  region  up  to  the  present. time.t    I  will  ^' 

*  In  Russia  all  the  reports  with  regard  to  naphtha  represent  the  weight,  and  f 
the  volume.  1  pood  =  16.38  kilograms,  or  metrical  ton  is  about  61  poods  (or  pu^ 
In  America  all  the  reports  of  naphtha  are  given  in  the  measure  of  capacity,  viz^ 
casks  and  barrels.  A  normal  barrel  contains  40  gallons,  but  accounts  are  m^ 
often  given  of  barrels  of  42  gallons.  One  gallon  contains  4.54  kilograms  of  wat^ 
consequently,  at  the  specific  gravity  of  about  0.8  as  for  the  light  varieties  of  Am^ 
can  naphtha,  each  barrel  (42  gallpns)  will  average  about  152  kilograms,  or  oont^ 
about  9i  poods  of  naphtha.  For  such  comparatively  heavy  kinds  of  naphtha  as  ^ 
usual  in  Baku,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  about  0.86,  42  gtaHons  must 
reckoned  as  about  164  kilograms,  or  about  10  poods  of  naphtha. 

t  The  upper  layer  in  the  smallest  part  of  the  now-worked  region  show  a  dimii^ 
tion  in  abundance  of  crude  oil  (they  yield  less  than  before  per  day),  and  from  th^ 
layers  the  gas  has  already  escaped ;  but  the  deeper  layers  are  as  yet  full  of  crude  ^ 
saturated  with  gas,  and  in  the  very  depths  of  the  same,  that  is  to  say  the  very  low^ 
layers,  there  was  no  need  to  go;  because  np  to  the  present  the  depth  of  the  ordini^ 
wells  at  Baku  does  not  exceed  700  to  900  feet,  whilst  in  America  the  depth  of  t- 
same  often  exceeds  1,500  to  2,000  feet.    As  regards  some  dry  hole«  vhioh  never  41 
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ittMnpt  any  ezamiDation  of  the  different  forms  of  i^orance  or  daplioity  wUoh 
inxnpttbe  fnuninfir  of  sach  caloulaiiona  or  oommeroial  speonlations  as  those  referred 
to,  Tbey  a  e  baaed  on  the  foibles  of  hanian  nature,  and  are  of  bat  ephemeral  sta- 
biljtjr. 

'^I  will  try  now  to  offer  some  definition  of  the  connection  between  the  geological 

irpbynographioal  position  of  the  springs,  and  the  supply  of  material,  in  accordance 

with  the  personal  acquaintance  I  have  formed  with  the  subject.    As  the  Alleghany 

Koantains — in  the  geological  seuse— have  served  to  indicate  the  Pennsylvania  issues 

ef  Daphtba,  Just  in  the  same  way  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus— between  the  Black 

ttd  Caspian  Seas  served  to  indicate  in  that  district  the  naphtha  there.    Respecting 

ih«  njason  of  connection  between  the  mountains  and  the  issue  of  naphtha,  I  will  not 

tp^k  here,  because  I  desire  to  remain  on  practical  ground  without  entering  upon 

that  of  hypothesis.*    But    the  connection  of  the  mountains  with  the  naphtha-beds 

U  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  districts  facing  or  fronting  the  mountains  are 

the  regions  where  naphtha  is   obtained.    They  lie,  indeed,  parallel  to  the  direc- 

tioo  of  the  mountain  range.    The  Devonian  and  Silurian  sand  strata  of  Pennsyl- 

Taaia  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  naphtha  sands  in  the  new  Tertiary  strata  of  the 

Caocasus.    The  former  are,  however,  geologically  old,  tholatter  are  reoent.    Here  is 

tliefimdamental  distinction  between  the  American  and  Caucasian  naphtha  deposits. 

With  tbem  are  probably  united  two  other  fundamental  distinctions.  Firstly,the  Dfti)h- 

thaio  Pennsylvania  has  been  found  only  on  the  westemside  of  the  Alleghaniee,  but  the 

CaQearoB  is  full  of  naphtha  from  the  north,  south,  and  on  both  sides,  at  the  Black  and 

Caspiao  Seas.    This  must  be  explaiued  in  the  following  manner  :     The  old  beds  had 

auDy  natural  opportunities  of  getting  opened,  of  letting  out  their  naphtha  supply,  of 

getting  washed  away  and  becoming  lost  for  the  use  of  the  people,  bu  t  the  younger  naph- 

tb  deposits  of  the  Caucasus  had  less  chances  of  this.    Secondly,  near  the  Allegha- 

lieiand  near  the  naphtha  wells  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  no  mud  volcanoes,  which 

AntolM  found  very  often  in  Baku,  in  Tamauy,  aud  generally  near  the  Caucasus,  and 

to,  so  to  say,  the  natural  satellites  of  naphtha.    They  are  evidently  the  breathing 

^n  of  the  terrestrial  interior,  which  evolve  mud,  water,  and  steam,  and  let  out  the 

^niioj^  gas.  In  Pennsylvania,  long  ago  this  process  terminated,  which  thus  still  con- 

tiiniet  In  the  Caucasus.    We  find  naptha  here  and  there  in  similar  conditions  with  re- 

<ttd  to  space,  but  the  conditions  of  geological  periods  in  both  countries  are  very  dif- 

^Dt  Comparing  Pennsylvania  with  the  Caucasus  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 

tiieie  differences.    Ignoring  them,  we  fail  to  explain  peculiarities  which  become  very 

^l^r  after  comparing  Pennsylvania  with  tlie  Caucasus.    As  regards  the  Caucasus,  so 

^g  ago  as  in  biblical  times,  and,  indeed,  long  time  before  the  Russians  came  there — 

yield  any  crude  oil,  and  some  wells  which  diminished  their  yield,  as  well  as  the 

^^ination  in  abundance  of  crude  oil  in  the  upper  layers,  whilst  the  local  productive- 

'^^M  gradually  increases,  these  clearly  can  not  be  taken  as  signs  of  exhaustion,  they 

*>^  bat  normal  conditions  of  ebb  and  flow,  which  are  determined  by  the  natural 

•^iiditions  of  the  layers  of  naphtha.    By  the  naphtha  exhaustion  of  a  given  place  muat 

*^  QQderstood  the  cessation  of  so  far  profitable  yields  from  all  the  wells  conjointly 

'^*^g  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  wells)  of  the  given  locality.    One  well  may  yield 

^^^  naphtha  than  hundreds  of  unsuccessfully  chosen  borings,  and  if  the  general 

^^^tity  of  supply  increases,  especially  when  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of  a  suc- 

^^^^lul  boring  are  favorable,  and  if  there  are  besides  naphtha-beariog  regions,  as  yet 

,^^U>nohed,  which  undoubtedly  will  yield  rich  supplies  (such  regions  are  near  the 

T^^%ge  of  Romany,  in  the  environs  of  Baku),  then  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 

^  talk  about  exhaustion. 
^       liy  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  naphtha  explains  this  connection.     It  is  explained 
2*  tny  work  "  The  Naphtha  Industry  ia  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Cancasas,  1877.* 
"^^^,  in  the  "  Revue  Scientifique, "  1878,  and  **  lahrbuck  "  d.  K.  K.  Geolog.     Reicb- 
*^^«talt,  (Wien)  Bd.  29.  165. 
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the  inhabitant  of  the  plaoe  need  the  naptha  which  came  then  to  the  snxfaoe  aa  illami. 
Bating  oil.*  To  give  the  namee  of  theee  naphtha-bearing  diatricte  ennonnding  th* 
Cancaans  on  all  aidea,  wonld  aerre  no  other  object  than  filling  aeveral  linea  with 
namea.  Bnt  the  qneation  ariaea,  why  doea  working  only  take  place  in  Baku  f 
Why  ia  naphtha  not  obtained  in  Tamany,  Ckury,  on  the  Terek,  Chemakhy,  and  ineb 
other  looalitiea  of  the  Caucaana,  in  anoh  large  qnantitiea  aa  near  Bakn  f  There  an 
two  eaaential  reaaona  for  thia.  The  first  ia,  that  the  Volga,  ever  aince  ancient  tioMi 
haa  formed  the  principal  water-way  to  Bakn,  and  along  thia  aame  water-way  the 
Bnaao-Aaiatio  commerce  ia  atill  carried  on.  Near  Bakn  there  ia  a  rock  which  bean 
the  name  of  the  robber  Stenka  Baain,  who  is  repnted  to  have  gone  there  with  his 
CTil-minded  comradea  for  the  aake  of  plunder. 

"  To  Baaaiana  this  road  ia  well  known.  From  Bakn  to  Viachny,  to  Perm,  and  to 
the  very  heart  of  Boaaia,  all  the  naphtha  prodncta  go  by  water,  and  at  aneh  cheap 
ratea  that  it  ia  leaa  coatly  to  get  over  all  thia  distance  of  many  thonaand  verete  (1 
▼erat=s.66  mile),  than  to  transport  the  naphtha,  even  from  Chemakhy,  over  a  hun- 
dred versta  by  land.  This  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  prominence  of  Baku,  which 
is  also  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  has  developed  its  naptha  industry  since  the  year 
1860.  The  initiative  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Kokoreff,  who  wishee 
to  snpply  Bttsaia  with  illaminating  oila.  There  waa  alao  another  reaaoo.  Many 
borings  have  been  made  at  Knban  (A.  N.  Novoseltzeff^  Mr.  Twedel,  the  Freneh  So* 
ciety),  and  alao  near  theTzarskie  Kolodtay  (Simenee),  bnt  there,  aa  in  Pennaylvanii 
and  Virginia,  the  naphtha  is  not  found  in  anch  abundance ;  there  are  very -seldom 
apringa  to  be  found.  The  naphtha  mnat  be  drawn  or  pumped,  in  order  to  oolleot  it 
Conaeqnently  the  naphtha  costs  there  almost  the  aame  price  aa  in  Pennaylvania,  from 
10  to  12  copeoka  per  pood  on  the  apoc ;  bnt  in  Baku,  the  very  first  wells,  espeoially 
in  the  yeikra  between  1870-60,  yielded  anch  an  abundance  of  naphtha  that  wella  which 
yielded  leaa  than  200  poods  per  day  were  not  worked  at  all,  for  working  ezpeoaei 
wonld  not  be  covered.  This  is  owing  to  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  on  the  spot  in  Baku, 
which  very  often,  when  there  are  no  springs,  is  2  copecks,  and  sometimes  3  oopeokfl* 
per  pood,  or  even  more ;  but  if  springs  bnrst  forth,  the  naphtha  of  which  goes  to  the 
lakes  situated  amidst  the  wells,  then  the  price  goes  dowm  very  often  to  one-half  co 
peck  per  pood,  provided  that  only  a  part  of  the  100,000  pooila  of  crude  oila  yielded 
daily  by  the  Baku  apringa  can  be  gathered.* 

*'  Such  natural  abundance  of  naphtha  aa  ocoura  in  the  Baku  region  haa  not  been 

*  The  people  then  held  the' Baku  naphtha  aonrcea  leaaehold  from  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment, for  commerce  with  the  naphtha  aa  an  illuminatii*g  oil  was  highly  develops 
near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

tThe  price  of  the  crude  oil  in  Bakn,  much  more  than  in  America,  where  there  ^ 
atore  reeervoirs,  changea  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  because  this  <^^ 
terial  ia  scarcely  stored  up  at  all,  and  the  naphtha  is  sent  direct  to  the  refineries  ^ 
cording  to  the  periods  of  sale.  Then,  but  especially  in  the  summer,  during  the  n^'^ 
gation  on  the  Volga,  the  work  at  the  wells  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  distilla*^^, 
in  the  refineries.  Thus  the  increase  of  prices  of  the  crude  oil,  of  which  the  £n^^ ' 
newspapers  are  now  talking  so  much,  and  vrhich  corresponds  with  that  of  the  ptf^' 
of  the  crude  oil  in  America,  where  the  average  price  in  1877  was  67  cents  per  ba^^ 
and  was  never  lower  in  any  year  whatever.  In  1888  the  average  price  waa  8H  cetf^ 
and  again  in  June  1889, 84  cents,  and  in  July  1889,  from  90f  to  102f  cents  on  the  ^ 
according  to  the  qnotations  ot  the  Pittsburgh  Exchange.  This  is  by  no  mi 
sign  of  exhaustion,  bnt  merely  that  during  this  summer  the  demand  for 
has  increased.  Owing  to  this,  new  borings  have  been  commenced,  and  it  may  b» 
tioipated,  as  it  very  often  was  in  Baku  and  in  Pennsylvania,  that  next  year  the 
ply  will  surpass  all  demands,  and  prices  will  go  down.  For  my  own  part,  I  musi 
mark  that  when  the  price  for  crude  oil  becomes  l\  copecks  per  pood,  there  can  ufp- 
expected  any  development  of  the  snpply  ;  there  will  be  a  stoppage,  and  not  an 
crease  of  the  business,  although  the  owners  of  refineries  have  their  profits  in  it. 

The  price  of  5  copecks  per  pood,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  a  desirable  and  a 
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d  np  to  the  present  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Catiea*iqB  which  have  heen  as 
[  by  borings,  nor  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  in  Canada,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
^ery  likely  there  is  some  oonneotion  between  this  fact  and  that  of  the  mad 
,  which  are  up  to  the  present  active,  like  those  of  Kyr-Maliu,  which  are 
lose  to  the  naphtha  region  of  Balakhani  in  the  environs  of  Baka. 
I  is  aBnasian  adage :  *  From  good  no  one  will  expect  anything  else  bat  good 

idage  is  well  applied  here.  From  the  existing  good  in  Baka  there  has  been 
p  to  the  present  to  look  oat  for  any  other  good  thing.  There  are  plenty  of 
the  Caaoasus  where  naphtha  may  be  sought  for,  and  amongst  them  possibly 
disoovered  regions  not  worse  than  those  of  Baka,  springs,  eqnally  powerful 
t,  and  certainly  more  durable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  bnt  there  exists 
I,  beeaoae  in  the  very  environs  of  Baku  there  is  plenty  of  land,  without  any 
staining  naphtha  which  has  not  yet  been  touched,  owing  to  the  following 
rhe  Government  having  sold,  in  the  years  following  1870  (according  to  the 
le  17th  Febraary,  1872),  one  part  of  the  naphtha-bearing  lands,  afterwards 
le  aale  and  the  lease  of  such  lands.  Kokoreff  and  Mirsoieff  were  the  prin- 
era  from  the  Government  of  large  districts  containing  naphtha ;  each  of 
pht  lands  fojr  1,000,000  of  ronbles.  They  began  and  continue  to  work  only 
aignifloant  parte  of  their  large  territory  (because  tliey  have  spent  so  much 
laisition  of  land  that  they  have  little  left  for  working  capital),  and  now  wait 
iands  and  naphtha  rise  in  price  and  value.  The  government  does  not  allow 
eaaants  to  sell  or  to  lease  their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  getting  naphtha.  Con- 
the  district  worked  years  ago  in  the  environt>  of  Baku  is  the  same  district 
lid  one's  astonishment  is  excited  that  on  so  small  a  spot,  altogether  abont  5 

md  one  oalcnlatedto  develop  sapply.  Such  a  price  being  3  or  4  times  lower 
rican — (5  copecks  per  pood=s50  copecks  per  cask,  or  aboat  25  cents  per  bar- 
ling to  the  present  exchange,  but  in  Pennsylvania  a  cask  or  barrel  costs  on 
ow  not  lessthan  90  cents)— can  not  act  sensibly  on  the  price  of  the  naphtha 
which,  owing  to  a  simple  specnlation  fluotaate  a  great  deal  more  than  from 
*  increase  of  the  price  of  the  crude  oil  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions, 
3  to  5  copecks  per  pood.  Here  I  will  make  the  remark  that  since  the  year 
rice  of  crude  oil  ia  the  United  States  has  risen  from  67  to  95  cents  per  bar- 
each  pood  about  6  copecks,  but  the  price  at  Baku  for  the  same  period  did 
lore  than  3  copecks  per  pood.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  competition  of 
naphtha  with  the  American,  then  the  same  possibility  now  remains.  With 
nation  of  the  pipe-line  this  possibility  would  be  still  more  evident.  Until 
>  has  been  no  possibility  of  the  export  of  large  quantities  of  products,  bnt 
e  would  be  ;  now  there  is  no  possibility  of  extracting  large  quantities  of  11- 
igoils  not  presenting  any  danger  with  respect  to  risks  from  fire,  bnt  thon 
lid  be.  Now  the  Americans  with  their  numerons  pipe-lfnes  fix  the  prices  of 
iha  products  all  over  the  world,  bnt  then  this  can  and  will  also  be  done  by 
people ;  now  there  are  no  large  profits  left  in  Baka,  bnt  then  would  arise 
»ility  of  making  new  borings  in  all  the  Trans-Cancasns,  ont  of  the  profits 
•om  the  naphtha. 

tate  here  that  the  price  of  the  Baku  naphtha  prodncts  mostly  depends  on 
hich  is  made  of  the  naphtha,  that  is,  to  work  np  into  prodncts,  also  the  resi- 
itky  or  astatki),  which  remain  after  the  kerosene  has  been  got  from  the 

;k=3T^th  rouble,  and  the  par  value  of  a  ronble=38A  pence  English.— Ed.) 
t  in  the  United  States,  fh)m  the  year  1860  and  upwards  (on  account  of  the 
anstion  of  each  region)  people  were  obliged  continnally  to  go  over  to  new 
search  of  aapply  of  naphtha,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  borings  were  made 
to  1886  no  less  than  31,707)  on  a  surface  of  hundreds  of  sqaare  kilometers, 
this  time  operations  were  confined  rigidly  to  the  already-mentioned  5  sqaare 
s  in  Baka. 
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•qaftie  kilometeTS,  people  oontiDae  until  now  to  make  new  borings,  continually  pnmp 
the  naphtha,  and  still  continnally  get  springs  barsting  forth.  It  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  formerly  the  depth  of  the  wells  was  only  a  few  sagenes  (1  sageae:s7  feet) ;  later 
on  the  workers  had  to  go  deeper,  to  40—80,  and  afterwards  to  100^120  sagenes.  We 
do  not  observe  anything  like  this  in  Pennsylvania.*  In  the  geologically  young  Baku, 
people  have  remained  all  the  time  on  the  same  spot,  on  the  same  5  square  kilometen, 
and  have  continued  to  pump  only  such  wells  as  yield  every  day  on  the  average  not 
less  than  several  hundreds  of  barrels.  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  working  wells 
during  the  time  of  the  highest  period  of  supply,  which  was  in  1882,  attained  nineteen 
thousand  wella,  and  30,000,000  barrels  of  naphtha  have  been  got  in  a  single  year;t 
consequently,  every  well  yielded  per  day  only  4i  barrels,  on  an  average ;  or  taking 
(light  naphtha)  a  barrel  of  9  poods,  about  40  poods.  Now,  at  Baku  there  are  at  work 
about  two  hundred  wells  (the  exact  number  is  very  difficult  to  state,  there  do  not 
exist  as  yet  proper  statistics,  bnt  there  are  such  wells,  and  only  pumped  when  the 

•  Jn  those  geological  periodsam,  ounting  to  thousands  of  years,  during  which  were 
formed  the  naphtha  beds  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Caucasus,  the  naphtha  seems  to 
have  risen  to  the  surface,  become  oxidised  and  evaporated,  and  was  thus  lost  for  ex- 
ploitation. If  the  naphtha  had  not  got  out  by  itself  from  the  underlying  beds,  people 
would  never  have  known  of  its  existence.  During  these  long  geological  periods  a 
small  stream  of  the  outflowing  naphtha  could  empty  a  very  rich  layer  a  great  deal 
better  than  hundreds  of  bored  wells.  Owing  to  this,  every  naphtha  field  in  the  Caa- 
casus  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  naphtha  to  be  obtained 
than  similar  fields  in  Pennsylvania.  For  this  reason,  also,  ideas  as  to  the  approach- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  working  region  in  the  Caucasus,  based  npon  signs  manifesting 
themselves  in  America,  can  not  be  entertained.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  proye, 
as  yet,  that  the  formation  of  naphtha  in  the  Caucasus  is  completed.  The  mud  vol- 
canoes here  give  vent  still  in  very  strong  eruptions. 

t  The  daily  receipt  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  from  that  time  diminished  very 
greatly. 

The  daily  yield  waa— 

BantSa. 

1882 82,305 

1883 63,338 

1884 ^ 67,684 

1885 59,^^ 

1886 , TC^^ 

1887 59,0C 

1888 , 46j( 

Bat  in  Baku  at  the  same  time  the  supply  greatly  increased,  giving  the  quant^iti 
in  barrels  (1  barrel=10  poods),  the  general  average  of  the  daily  yield 


• 


1882 13,^ 

1883 !./.!......!!!!!!!!!!!!!!].'. !!.!!...!!'.!!!.!!  i^» 

1884 24, 

1885 '_  "'.'"'"!'.!.""'!"'I!'.\"   '  ....  31. 

1886 ; ^^ 

1887 4,.. 

i8«« !....J.!..! !"".""I1."I!..  5o 

Here  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  37,000,000  barrels  which  ^ 
^  stock  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  1884,  now  there  are  only  14,50^, 
Bnt  in  Rassia  the  stock  increases  from  year  to  year,  because  people  have  begts  ^ 
oonstrnot  reservoirs.  When  the  pipe-line  is  constructed,  this  stock  will  no  doubt>  * 
further  increase. 


» 
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demand  for  crude  oil  increaaes),  and  during  seven  months  there  have  been  received 
iboot  125,000,000  poods,*  and  consequently  per  day  on  an  average  every  well  yields 
aboat  3,800  poods  or  a  barrel  of  42  gallons,  containing  about  10  poods  (we  include 
tlM  heavy  naphtha),  the  average  daily  receipt  of  naphtha  in  Baku  is,  at  the  present 
time,  280  barrels  from  each  well.  In  February  1S86,  of  which  period  I  have  full 
reports,  there  were  in  operation  about  170  wells,  and  the  daily  average  yield  was 
446,000  poods  or,  per  well  on  the  average,  about  2,600  poods  per  day,  consequently 
in  increase  and  not  a  decrease  in  the  supply  is  visible.  Let  us  take  for  comparison 
the  figures  of  the  last  Stowell's  Petroleum  Reporter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  United  States 
of  Ameiica  (Angust  1889).  During  the  seven  months  (up  to  August  1,  1889)  the 
iTerage  daily  yield  of  naphtha  firom  all  the  wells  in  the  United  States  of  America 
WIS  about  56,000  barrels,  or  about  510,000  poods,  whilst  in  Baku  it  was  about 
560,000  poods  per  day.  These  figures  are  very  close  one  to  another,  although  eight 
jears  ago  the  supply  in  Baku  was  six  times  less  than  in  America.  During  the 
MTen  months  of  1889,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  2,800  new  borings 
were  made,  and  during  last  year  (1888)  1,515  borings,  whilst  in  Baku  all  the  time 
from  ttie  beginning  of  the  years  of  1860  until  the  present  time,  the  number  of  bor- 
ingi  are  much  below  any  of  these  figures.  Let  us  suppose  that  now  there  are  work- 
ing in  the  United  States  onl^  those  wells  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
&Qr  7ears,t  the  average  number  of  them  will  be  about  11,200  wells,  against  200 
tella  in  Baku  consequently,  the  average  daily  supply  of  each  well  in  the  United 
SUtes  is  45  poods  or  5  barrels,  whilst  in  Baku  it  is  2,800  poods  or  about  280  barrels. 
TIm  daily  average  of  the  yield  of  the  new  borings  in  America  (June  and  July, 
1669),  does  not  surpass  16  barrels  or  150  poods  of  naphtha.  Such  wells  not  one  of 
the  Baku  naphtha-owners  would  be  willing  to  work,  because  at  the  price  of  3 
copecks  per  pood,  the  150  poods  of  naphtha  would  give  an  income  of  about  4  rou- 
bles 50  copecks,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  steam-power,  ropes,  and  workmen, 
ftmoQDts,  per  day,  to  about  6  or  7  roubles.  Even  at  the  price  of  5  copecks  150  poods 
voold  not  cover  the  working, expenses  and  the  cost  of  the  boring,  at  the  existing 
prices  of  the  same  in  Baku.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  astonishing  that  on  the 
>pol  where  naphtha  is  received  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  price  for  naph- 
tha is  much  higher  than  in  Baku.  In  America  about  90  cents  per  barrel  or  about  18 
copecks  per  pood  is  the  figure,  while  in  Baku  from  2  to  5  copecks  per  pood  or  about 
10  to  25  cents  per  barrel. 

"If  in  Baku  there  should  be  anything  like  the  state  of  the  North  American  wells 
with  regard  to  their  quantity  or  their  supply,  or  with  regard  to  the  extensiofi  and 
changes  of  regions  or  even  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  naphtha,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  speak  about  the  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  region.  But  even  then  there 
^OQld  be  left  the  lands  belonging  to  the  (government,  to  the  peasantry,  to  Kokoreff 
^<1  Mirsoieff,  which  are  until  now  untouched,  and  are  quite  near  to  Baku,  without 
'^kooing  the  neighboring  lands,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  and  the  south  of  tlie 
^AQcisos,  where  the  making  of  borings  is  not  prohibited,  but  where  it  would  be  in- 

*  It  is  known  that  figures  separately  taken  (and  not  conjointly)  of  the  statistics 

^^^J  often  are  not  sufficiently  exact.    But  if  we  take  that  the  supply  during  tlie 

••ven  months  of  this  year  in  Baku  was  really  125,000,000  of  poods,  then  it  will  be 

®^i]y  understood  why  the  prices  for  crude  oil  went  op,  because  the  refineries  de- 

'^'^oded  more  than  in  former  years.    Besides  at  the  present  time  the  price  for  the 

^'^dd  oil  Id  America  went  up,  and  Baku  must  be  already  considered  as  a  rival  of 

^/i^erica.    All  the  rumors  of  the  exhaustion  in  Baku  began  when  the  prices  of  crude 

^^  ^ent  up.    This  is  a  matter  of  commercial  transactions,  but  the  exhaustion  is  a 

^^ter  of  nature,  here  does  not  exist  a  direct  connextion. 

Mn  former  times  Stowell's  Reporter  gave  the  number  of  working  or  active  wells 
^^  instance,  in  1885,  as  23,586  wells),  but  now  it  does  not  exhibit  these  figures, 
^*^h  are  very  difficult  to  prove. 
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eanity  to  begin  boringi  when  in  Btikn :  (1)  The  pnmping  is  going  on  when  there  fi 
a  demand ;  (2)  When  not  all  the  land  haa  been  investigated ;  (3)  Before  there  really 
are  obeeryed  any  signs  of  exhaustion;  and  (4)  When  there  are  no  great  pipe-lines, 
whioh  conld  at  a  low  price  oonvey  the  naphtha  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

**  But  why  is  the  working  of  the  lands  not  allowed  for  those  who  desire  to  operate 
them  f  Why  is  the  pipe-line  not  oonstmoted  f  All  this,  oombined  with  the  mmors  of 
ezhanstion.  form  very  complicated  questions,  principally  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  local  people  act.  About  this,  however,  I  may  say  something  on  another 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  sign  of  the  incipient  exhaustion 
of  naphtha  in  the  Baku  region.  But  suppose  I  admit  the  fullest  exhaustion  of  the 
naphtha  in  Baku,  let  ns  see  what  may  follow  next  in  the  Caucasus,  supposing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  pipe-line  there  from  Baku  to  Batoum  is  finished.* 

**  Along  the  pipe-line  there  are  plenty  of  naphtha  springs,  not  only  from  Baku  to 
the  south  and  west,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  near  Tsarskie-Koloettzy, 
near  Tiflis,  near  Kntais«  in  Gonria,  etc. 

**  These  places,  when  the  pipe-line  exists,  will  be  united  by  pipes  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  will  consequently  be,  with  regard  to  com- 
merce, exactly  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  North  American  naphtha  regions 
are. 

"At  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Buffalo,  etc.,  etc.,  the  refineries  will  be  at  the  sea^ 
shore,  but  the  naphtha  wells  will  be  on  the  continent  at  a  distance  of  100  vents,^ 
And  if  even  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  there  will  be  found  naphtha 
in  abundance,  this  will  be  at  a  low  price  conveyed  to  the  sea,  but  at  all  events,  oi 
the  sea-shore  it  will  not  be  dearer  than  the  American  naphtha,  for  the  Caucasia 
naphtha  is  young,  whilst  the  American  is  old.  Kowhere,  not  even  when  borings  si 
made  by  hand,  and  the  naphtha  is  got  out  by  bailing,  does  the  naphtha  cost  in  tlm^ 
Caucasus  the  18  copecks  per  pood  which  are  paid  on  the  places  of  supply  in  the  UuitO'^ 
States  of  America.  Owing  to  the  present  means  of  boring,  and  the  knowledge  pec»- 
pie  have  acquired  of  this  business  in  the  Caucasus,  and  thanks  to  the  Baku  supply^, 
one  can  be  sure  that  the  average  price  of  naphtha  x>n  the  spot  in  the  whole  Csck- 
casian  district  will  be  always  one-half  or  one- third  cheaper  than  at  present  America.'an 
prices.  The  pipes  of  the  Caspian-Black  Sea  pipe-line  will  ofl'er  then  a  oonveyancs^ 
to  this  naphtha  which  does  not  exist  now,  because  in  the  Trans-Caucasus  there  ^ft^s 
only  one  road—the  railway — the  only  line  which  is  bound  to  oonvey  all  the  tislc: 7 
products  of  this  country. 

''And  notwithstanding  that  there  is  against  the  pipe-line  a  powerful  intrigue,  ti-*^' 
latter  can  not  succeed  in  changing  the  real  state  of  the  business.  The  nearer  tU^^ 
period  of  exhaustion  approaches,  the  more  powerful  becomes  the  cause  of  the  pi] 
line. 

'*For  the  present,  besides  the  local  nse  of  the  Caspian  region,  there  are  only 
ways  for  exterior  sale— the  Volga,  which  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  and  the  Trai 
Caucasian  Railway.    By  the  Volga  the  naphtha  products  go  to  Russia,  and  only 
small  part  of  them  abroad  (by  a  very  dear  and  tedious  system  of  conveyance,  Nobel'i 
by  the  Volga,  and  then  by  rail  to  Libau,  etc.). 

**  In  this  way  about  25,000,000  of  poods  of  refined  oil  are  conveyed,  t    And  aboi 
the  same  quantity  can  be  sent  by  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  to  the  south  of  Rai 

*  Without  the  pipe-line,  then  of  course  the  naphtha  business  in  the  Caucasus  wi' 
be  at  an  end,  Russia  itself  will  get  the  naphtha  products  from  America.    Where 
constraotion  of  pipe-lines  is  unhindered,  Europe  and  Asia  will  pay  America  for  t 
naphtha,  that  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  demand,  and  the  nse  of 
cheapest  naphtha  illuminating  oil  will  considerably  diminish,  because  with 
Virginia  and  Ohio  naphtha  much  can  not  be  doing.    From  this  it  is  plain  who 
have  the  best  of  the  exhaustion  at  Baku,  if  there  is  no  pipe-line. 

t  Of  course  in  this  way  a  great  deal  more  oould  be  conveyed ;  astatki  as  well. 
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m  and  abroad.    This  is  all  that  oan  be  sent  from  Baku  at  move  or  leas  profitable 

pvieca  oat  of  the  1«0,000,000  to  900,000,000  of  poods  of  the  naphtha  gained.    It  is  olear 

that  a  great  quantity  of  naphtha  is  left,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  oheap  merchandise  (as- 

tatki),  which  is  used  as  fuel,  instead  of  coal,  of  which  there  are  immense  sapplies  in 

the  Don  and  Ural.    Meanwhile,  ont  of  this  astatki  can  be  got,  as  experience  has 

proTed  (and  this  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Physieo-Chemioal  Society),  together 

with  kerosene,  a  safe  illnminating  oil  <point  of  inflammation  higher  than  40^  C), 

which  I  oamed  Bakn  oil.    At  present  it  ean  not  be  produced,  although  50  to  60  per 

cent  of  it  can  be  got  out  of  the  Baku  naphtha  (besides  benzine,  lubricating  oils,  vase- 

lin,  and  tar),  and  consequently  could  be  obtained  from  it  now  at  Baku  to  the  extent 

of  100,000,000  poods.    But  at  present  there  are  only  means  for  the  transport  of 

S0,000,000  poods  of  illuminating  oils.    But  when  the  Baku  crude  oil  oan  be  conveyed 

by  the  pipe-line  to  the  Black  Sea  then  there  will  be  great  profit  in  producing  similar 

ssfeoils,  which  will  increase  the  use  of  naphtha  illuminating  oils. 

"  ConBsquently,  all  rumors  of  exhaustion  of  the  Baku  naphtha  regions  must  nor 
itop  the£nglish  and  Russian  people  who  have  commenced  operations  with  Caucasian 
nsphths.    The  naphtha  will  suffice  for  the  whole  world,  for  all  purposes. 

''If  there  should  arise  new  and  still  more  artful  and  insidious  arguments  in  order 
to  delay  foreign  transactions  with  the  Russian  naphtha  products,  as  I  have  some  rea- 
son to  believe  will  arise,  then  please  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me,  that  I  may 
render  such  further  explanation  as  may  be  necessary.  The  substance  of  the  matter 
ia,  that  Russia  itself  uses  so  little  of  the  illuminating  naphtha  oils  (about  20,000,000 
poods  %pnnally ),  and  the  abundance  of  the  Caucasian  naphtha  is  so  great,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  naphtha  so  slight,  that  the  exterior  commerce  with  the  naphtha 
prodncera  is  on  the  one  hand  an  important  help  for  Russian  industrial  interests,  and 
on  the  other  gives  to  the  world  the  cheapest  naphtha  products,  and  thus  leads  to 
mntnal  benefit. 

"To  everything  that  will  be  purposely  stated  against  this  affirmation  I  am  ready 
^  i^ly,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  my  country  and  of  the  universal  development 
of  peaceful  commercial  relationships  and  transactions.  I  consider  it  of  great  import- 
Uice  that  our  country  is  able  to  supply  the  world  with  an  illuminating  oil,  safe  as 
'^sids  risks  from  fire,  which  is  more  than  can  be  ^id  of  the  American  kerosene, 
^bieh  it  is  bound  to  replace  ultimately.'' 
'  Angost  27  (September  8),  1889. 


FZRBS  IN  MOSCOW  IN  1889. 


VBT^'^es  unknown 

Q^totemre 

(j^JJiDeys  on  fire 

j^^^tting  of  petroleum-lamps. 

f^^*N5tive  flues 

^^^tidiaries 


219 

126 

75 

22 

19 

3 


Qj^      Total  fires  for  the  year...... 

5^^test  number  occurred  in  June. 


1^* 


in 


tin  February 

broke  out  at  tl  p.  m 
a.  m 


^ 


m. 
m 


464 
51 
26 
28 
28 
27 
27 


At3a.  m 25 

Atmidnight 23 

At  la.  m 23 

At4a.  m 23 

At7p.m 23 

Indwellings 197 

Outhouses,  stables,  eto 123 

Shops  and  offices 61 

Workshops  and  factories 60 

Qovemment  and  public  buildings.  13 

Miscellaneous  buildings 10 

False  alarms 27 


Total  ten  years,  1880-1889,  inclusive  4, 163 


ims  paid  by  sixteen  fire  insurance  companies  for  1889  $1,200,000,  or  about  $10,000 
:ess  of  1888.  although  the  number  of  fires  in  1888  exceeded  those  of  1889  by  33.— 
^  Wertheim,  (Consul,  Moscow.] 
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Skipping  iU  Reval, — ^It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  does  not  appear  to  make  any  effort  to  compete  with 
European  flags  in  the  carrying  trade  to  this  port,  as  in  former  years. 
There  arrived  from  the  United  States  at  this  port  daring  the  year  1889 
twenty-six  vessels,  twenty-three  steamers,  and  three  sailing  vessels, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  30,673  registered  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  flew 
the  British  and  Norwegian  flags.  Why  should  not  American  vessels 
monopolize  this,  their  own  carrying  trade  t  Yet  not  a  single  American 
vessel  entered  this  port  during  the  year. — ^E.  von  Oushn,  Consular 
Agentj  Beval^  April  27, 1890. 
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SAO   PEDRO   DO  RIO  GRANDE   DO  SUL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BENNINGTON, 
LACK   OF   STATISTICS. 

To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  many  excellent  statistical  publications 
of  every  department  of  government  in  the  United  States,  whether  federal, 
state,  or  city,  the  difficulties  attending  every  effort  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation in  this  country  can  not  be  fully  appreciated.  By  study  and  by  appli- 
cation to  private  and  official  sources  1  have  obtained  some  information  on 
the  present  condition  of  this  state,  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
commercial  public  of  the  United  States. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS. 

The  two  principal  imports  into  tliis  state  from  the  United  States  are  flour 
and  refined  petroleum.  In  regard  to  the  former,  owing  to  the  importation 
of  wheat  in  grain,  which  is  ground  in  mills  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  importations  at  this  port  from  the  United  States  de- 
clined over  1,500,000  kilograms  in  1888,  as  compared  with  1887.  Not  only 
is  this  true  of  the  importations  from  the  United  States,  but  of  every  other 
country  from  which  flour  is  imported,  namely,  Austria,  Chili,  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay.  The  success  of  wheat  growing  in  Uruguay  and  the 
large  shipments  of  flour  from  Montevideo,  not  only  to  this,  but  almost  to 
every  other  country,  north  and  south,  has  brought  many  people  here  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  wheat  growing,  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  large  part 
of  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  Uruguay. 

VOn  121 If  801 
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The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  flour  trade  at  this  port: 

Fl&ur  dispaichtd  from  the  custom-house  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  the  calendar  years  1887 

and  1888, 


Whenoe  imported. 


Austria M MM. 

Chill 

Argentine  Republic 

Uruguay 

United  States 


••••••  •  •••••••«• 


Total. 


1887. 


Quantity. 


KUogramu, 

.  1,0x6,979 

990,800 

44«>849 

3,618.945 


7,008,030 


Value. 


11,040.00 
93,618.00 
89,798.00 

•M,«35-5o 


390,656.50 


Quantity. 


Kilpgrasiu. 
989,990 


900,040 
9,0x3, 1B3 


4f«»5.»97 


VahK^ 


^5,xo4.oo 


10,669.  CD 
78,840.50 
83,096.00 


187,619.50 


There  is^  also,  another  thing  which  causes  the  people  to  consider  whether 
or  not  they  shall  produce  their  own  bread,  and  that  is  the  extremely  low 
price  which  has  been  ruling  for  cattle  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  (ox 
animal  products  generally,  as,  for  instance,  dry  hides,  that  were  worth  540 
reis  per  kilogram  in  November,  1888,  are  worth  to-day  in  this  same  market 
360  reis  per  kilogram.  In  November,  1888,  exchange  was  2^d.  (gold)  to  i 
milreis  of  paper  currency,  and  to-day  it  is  ruling  steady  at  2']}(d,  This  de- 
cline in  price  does  not  correspond  to  the  increase  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
paper  currency,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  for  in  the  first  instance 
the  decline  is  40  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  the  increase  is  less  than  i  per  cent 

These  low  prices  are  not  so  much  attributable  to  local  causes,  such  as  an 
overproduction,  but  chiefly  to  the  state  of  foreign  markets ;  and  the  cattle 
breeder,  realizing  that  the  price  of  his  products  may  greatly  decline  for  rea- 
sons beyond  control,  is  seriously  inclined,  in  view  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  bread,  to  follow,  in  part,  agriculture,  as  being  more  profitable  than  exten- 
sive cattle  breeding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  flour  importations  from  foreign  countries 
into  this  state  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive: 


Yean. 


x889. 
1883. 
X884. 
X885. 


Total.. 


Four-fifths  of  the  above  importations  were  estimated  to  be  from  the  United 
States.     The  weight  of  the  bags  ran  from  10  to  200  kilograms  each. 

WHEAT   IMPORTS. 

As  far  back  as  1805  people  in  this  section  of  Brazil  cultivated  wheat  ex- 
tensively,  and,  considering  the  sparseness  of  the  population  at  that  timCf 
wheat  was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  exports. 
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Tbc  following  table  shows  the  amount  exported  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
firom  1805  to  1820,  inclusive: 


•*••••••••••*••«•••••••••• 


»•««««••« 


■•«••«••••«• 


"Bi m 


»•••••••••••••••••• 


«»•»••«••• 


Quantity. 


Buxktls. 

za6, 8as 

•7.755 

»57.3o8 
•54,038 

«90,545 
•05.534 
•13,998 


Year. 


ZOZ^  ••••••••«••••••••  ••••«••••••••«•■••••••«••••••••»«••• 

1815.^ » 

t8x6.. „ 

18Z7... 

18x8.....* 

1819... 


Quaattty. 


Bushel*. 
34«»o87 
•70,a59 
•88,447 
a99,6ai 

«33.359 

76.395 

iax,54a 

109,608 


WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  PRODUCTION. 

Shortly  after  1820  rust  caused  one  or  two  general  failures  of  the  crop,  so 
tbat  wheat  growing  was  abandoned  for  cattle  breeding.  It  is  said  that  much 
of  the  soil  in  this  state  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  not  only  in 
the  south  and  west,  but  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  north.  Italian  colo- 
nists have  produced  some  enormous  yields;  however,  they  soon  declined, 
because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  lands  cleaned  to  properly  rotate  the 
crops  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  that  regulation  of  good  farming  which 
requires  exhausted  soils  to  be  fertilized  with  manure. 

By  personal  observation  made  of  the  country  for  more  than  200  miles 

northwest  of  this  city,  reaching  almost  to  the  Uruguay  frontier,  I  can  say 

t^t  it  is  naturally  rich  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen, 

especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Candiota,  a  station  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Bage 

^Iroad,  distant  225  kilometers  from  Rio  Grande,  which  has  been  suggested 

*s  an  excellent  location  for  the  operations  of  a  large  syndicate  in  wheat 

^ing— an  enterprise  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  undertaken  at  no  dis- 

^otday.    At  Pelotas,  this  state,  there  is  a  flouring-mill  grinding  imported 

^hcat,  which  is  admitted  by  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  duty  on  the  declared 
value. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  October  last  the  first  cargo  of  American  wheat 

^tered  for  this  mill  from  New  York,  consisting  of  11,600  bushels,  costing 

*^  the  United  States  about  I1.25  per  bushel;  freight,  40  cents  per  bushel; 

^'^^^irance,  about  2  per  cent. ;  and  import  duty,  5  per  cent,  on  declared  value; 

'^^^king  a  total  cost  of  ^$1.74  per  bushel  in  Pelotas.     By  the  process  used  in 

^J3  mill  the  yield  of  flour  will  be  about  70  per  cent.,  or  4^  bushels  of 

^^^twill  make  196  pounds  of  flour,  costing,  outside  of  milling  expenses, 

*"^-ia.    The  retail  selling  price  of  the  best  brands  of  Richmond  flour  at  this 

^^cis  the  equivalent  of  I9.18,  leaving  a  margin  of  |i.o6  per  barrel  for 

^^  Pelotas  flour,  which,  I  think,  is  too  small  for  much  profit,  considering  the 

^^^t  care  required  in  handling  a  cargo  of  this  kind  to  avoid  damage ;  and  I 

^P^ehcnd  that  all  importations  for  the  future  will  be  confined  to  wheat  from 

^  ^o  Preto,  Argentine  ^epublic^  and  Uruguay, 
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IMPORTS  OP  SILKS  AND  WOOLS. 

I  have  now  passed  the  most  important  of  our  productions  that  find  ! 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  silk  and  woolen  manufactures  we  have  pi 
tically  no  trade,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  official  statistics.  1 
following  table  shows  who  controls  the  trade  in  these  lines : 

Stlk  and  w^cien  goods  ditpaUhed  from  the  cusUmt-house  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul/or  tkt  ca 

daryear  j888. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 


Quantity. 


Vaha 


Woolen  goods  of  all  kinds : 

Germany.^ » 

Uruguay..... 

France... .« 

Great  Britain.. 

Italy 


6,800 
659 

6,269 

80 


1,10 

SI 

X3 


Total. 


»3,87S 


aa,6i 


Other  manu&ctures  of  wool : 

Gcnnany... , 

Uruguay , 

France 


Great  Britain. 


Total. 


Silks: 

Germany... 

Belgium 

Uruguay 

United  States. 
France.....^...., 
Great  Britain.. 

luly 

Portugal 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


40,99 

34 

6,83 


49,8a 


56a 
X5 

x6 

68 

656 

84 


««.93 
«5 

a,o3 

45 

42 
1 


«.34i 


30,3: 


xo»,8i 


PETROLEUM    IMPORTS. 

In  regard  to  refined  petroleum,  I  know  of  no  other  country  compet 
with  the  United  States  in  supplying  the  markets  of  this  state;  yet  the  foil 
ing  table  shows  no  inconsiderable  quantity  imported  from  Hungary,  and 
the  same  time,  a  decrease  in  the  importation  at  this  port  in  1888,  as  c( 
pared  with  1887: 


Whence  imported. 


Germany , 

Hungary 

United  States 
Great  Britain. 

Total... 


X887. 


Quantity. 


KUografft4, 
300 
19,064 

359, 98 t 
30 


379, 36s 


Value. 


$118. 00 

»,973<» 

36,565.00 

as.  00 


38,675.00 


x888. 


Quantity. 


30 

8,769 

7»,777 


81.576 


Vak 


9 
7.5 


8,.« 


^ 
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For  the  marked  decrease  in  importation  I  am  unable  to  account ;  but,  as 
hi  Uruguay  being  the  origin,  is  simply  explained  by  saying  that  all  petro- 
leiim  dispatched  from  here,  manifested  in  Montevideo,  is  credited  as  having 
(xigin  in  Uruguay,  though,  of  course,  it  came  from  the  United  States  through 
nme  importing  house  ip  Montevideo. 

IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS, 

In  certain  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  the  United  States  makes  some 
dkowing,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

QttMg9ods  dispatched  from  the  ctistom- house  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sulfor  the  calendar  year  1888, 


Articles  and  whence  imported 


OatJhtfdaaMstks  or  unbleached  and  bleached : 

Garaaoy , 

Usu^liiay^........^ 

UaHed  Scaiea^ 

Iraat^., ^ ^«. 

GmtBiiutn...^ 


TottL.^. 


ViiBted  cottons,  caUooes,  etc. : 
Gowny .-...,.«« 


Uruguay....,.., 
Uoited  States. 

Gnat  Britain.. 


T«al, 


SebtSi|s: 

GoasBy.^... 

U«|tty 

Uaitai  States. 
Gitit  Britain.. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
8,269 

x3»o5o 

I5,aa8 

152 

43.^7 


Value. 


80,366 


a3»4fi3 
a86 

•2,824 
924 
867 

49*408 
tao 


97,286 


6,049 
XX,  207 

7»a39 
34.848 


59>343 


l9»"S.5o 
«o.399-5o 
11,599.00 
353.00 
40,178.00 


7'.  545. 00 


48,575.00 
588.00 

47.387.50 

1,940.50 

563.00 

x03.630.50 

168.00 


302,852.00 


6,3xx.oo 
12,095.50 

8,937.50 
37. '39.50 


63.783.50 


From  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  cotton 
D^uiactures  are  properly  of  United  States  origin,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  largest  German  houses  in  this  state  that,  although  they 
handle  some  American  cottons  which  are  forwarded  here  direct  from  New 

'  York,  as  a  matter  of  cheapness  in  freights  and  expedition  in  transit  they 
^ve  the  greater  part  to  come  by  way  of  Hamburg. 
Cotton  goods  are  therefore  shipped  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and 

:  "Onj  Hamburg  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  less  money  than  from  New  York 
"^'ect,  and  so  much  of  the  cotton  as  comes  by  the  way  of  Hamburg  to 

'  waport  appears  in  the  statistical  department  of  the  custom-house  as  of  Ger- 
°**fl  origin,  although  the  same  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  American  looms, 
Certain  brands  of  American  unbleached  cottons,  notably  "Indian  Head," 
we  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  market  here — so  well,  in  fact,  that  this 

P^trticular  brand  has  been  counterfeited  in  this  state  by  dealers,  who  put  a 

ftendl  imitation  of  the  genuine  upon  any  manufacture  of  cotton.     In  duck, 
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sail-cloth,  and  fine  bleached  cottons  manufactures  of  the  United  States  l 
an  established  reputation  for  good  quality. 

BRAZILIAN  COTTON-MILL. 

The  cotton-mill  of  this  city,  which  is  a  part  of  the  only  manufactni 
establishment  of  any  note  in  the  state,  manufactures'  a  very  respectable 
bleached  cloth,  or  domestic,  72  inches  in  width,  called  "coboclo,"  we: 
ing  375  grams  per  meter.  The  retail  price  of  this  special  brand  is  640 
per  meter  at  the  mill's  deposit  in  this  city,  and  the  wholesale  price  is 
same,  so  far  as  quotations  are  concerned,  but  a  private  discount  is  allo' 
the  buyer.  By  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  Rio  Grande  coboclo,  weigl 
168^  grams  per  yard  and  36  inches  in  width,  with  that  of  Indian  H< 
more  or  less  same  weight  and  width,  in  New  York,  it  will  be  observed 
the  coboclo  sells  for  the  equivalent  of  13.5  cents  per  yard  without  disa 
and  Indian  Head  (A)  for  6. 75  cents  wholesale  and  without  allowance  for 
vate  discounts.  Taking,  then,  i  yard  of  standard  Indian  Head  (A)  gray  sh 
ing,  which  weighs  about  159  grams  per  yard,  36  inches  in  width,  the  chea 
freight  by  sailing  vessel  from  New  York  to  this  port  would  add  about  one-1 
of  I  cent  to  the  cost  per  yard  and  tariff  about  i^  cents  per  yard  more,  n 
ing  a  total  cost  per  yard,  without  expense  of  package,  ships'  lighterage, 
custom-house  dispatchers'  charges,  of  8-^  cents.  The  raw  material  for 
Rio  Grande  mill  is  brought  from  Pemambuco  at  a  cost  of  from  10  to  no 
per  pound,  delivered  in  the  mill.  The  raw  material,  therefore,  for  one  y 
of  coboclo  costs  about  4  cents,  which  leaves  the  manufacturer  9.5  cents  for 
expenses  of  making  and  profit ;  but,  not  being  in  the  possession  of  the  o 
pany's  private  discounts,  I  am  imable  to  state  what  reduction  is  made. 

The  fact  that  American  unbleached  cottons  are  imported  is  proof, 
certain  extent,  that  these  mills  have  not  surpassed  them  in  quality  as  yet; 
the  progress  made  in  the  quality  of  the  cottons  turned  out  by  the  Rio  Gra 
mill  shows  that  a  very  formidable  rival  has  entered  the  field  for  competi 
in  the  trade  of  this  and  other  states  of  Brazil. 

There  are  some  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  occasionally  i 
here,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  unworthy  of  note. 

GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

HuapiiuiaHon  of  the  exterior  commercial  movement  of  the  four  principal  fiscal  deparit^ 
of  the  state  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  over  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grcmde  fi 
fiscal  years  1882^*83  to  1886-^879  inclusive. 


Year. 

Porto  Al^re. 

Pdotaa. 

Rio  Grande. 

San  Jos^do 
Norte. 

Totel 

t88»-'83 

^,741,706.41 
9,0x9,906.16 
«.909,«58.48 
«.8a5,54«.87 
9,991,909.  X3 

#4,640,667.73 

3*799,978-95 
3,756,540.60 
3,847,805.50 
6,039,580.50 

1x99,985. x6 

96,798.81 

967,640.50 

X34,5o6.8x 

909,987.60 

#6,505.: 
9,078,* 

i88i-'84> 

#3, '69, 1x6. 69 
3,508,405.80 
5,  "8,551. 58 

7,740,846.59 

1884-85- 

i885-'86.. 

Vf  44*11 

10,996, . 
«6,973,; 

i886-'87. 

Total... 

«9,546,3»9.99 

9.779,8aa.05 

•8,077,567.88 

Sax, 9x8. 88 

S«,M4.! 
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Ricafieulaiion  of  the  interstate  commercial  movement  of  the  ftmr  principal  fiscal  departments 
eftie  state  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  over  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grnnde  for  thefis- 
eal  years  1882-^83  to  1886-^87^  inclusive. 


Year. 

Fofto  Ax^gre* 

PdotM. 

Rio  Gnmde. 

San  JosAdo 
>foru. 

Total. 

m^t^ 

fc.  837. 599- 68 
6,030,050.9a 
5. 873. 509.  xo 
6.34».86a.5« 

11,470,084.83 
1.576,905. X5 

«.4oa,799-83 
a.586.ao3.7a 

•.070,500.36 

Ia.6xs.460.90 
«,  558, 014. 73 
•,403.3«6.oo 
9,0x1,8x9.50 
3,»88«a48.50 

1x7,807. 4 X 
33,381.68 
44. 865.10 

50,999- 75 
34.9«8. 10 

^.103,353.14 
10,005,901.94 
9,881,031.95 
«o,  592,535. 07 
XX, 736, 5*9.48 

Tottl 

■4.084,0x5.  w 

9.«o*,493.89 

x«,  876, 859. 63 

181,97a. 14 

46,«49,340.90 

Nom.—Ia  1887  the  time  of  the  ending  of  a  fiscal  jrear  was  dianged  from  June  30  to  December  31 ;  the  fis< 
cd  Tttr  of  1887  was  therefore  extended  to  the  latter  date  and  includes  eighteen  calendar  months. 


I     Exterior  movement,  by  the  bar,  of  the  state  for  its  principal  fiscal  departments  for  the  years 

188^*83  U  i88&-f87,  tnebisive, 

\  IMPORTS. 


Year. 


»a4-'»5..... 


••••••••••*  •  •  •#•*•• 


«•••••••••••••••  PS  ■•■•••■•  ••**•**•! 


>»««■•••••«•••••• 


•••••••••••««»«•••«••••«•«••«  •••••• 


•••••••«•«••««•*•••«•••*•••«•«•• 


Porto  Al^gre. 


$a,044,888.49 
«,  809,795. 95 

4, 350,746. 15 
6, 349.099- 5x 


Pdous. 


#89,459.56 

ix5,8ao.90 

76,904.30 

7a.404.33 
■04.694.63 


Rio  Grande. 


#3.566,950.50 
3,104,080.43 
3.xM,54a.oo 
3.090,046. 50 
5,346,463.00 


San  Jos6  do 
Norte. 


#8,900.65 
35.945.80 
31,465.86 
54,969.61 


EXPORTS. 


x«*-'83.- 


"^•«  *»••••«•••••••••  ••• 


'•••••••**«* 


•••»»•••■ 


624,a33.xx 
7oS,»79-75 
877,805.43 

x,39x.a*7o8 


1,659,953.84 

x.  896, 335- 45 
X, 839,954. 18 

«,753.X37.54 
9,086,514.50 


x,073.7X7^3 
695,854.09 

641,998.00 

757,359.00 

686,117.50 


199,985.16 
87.893.  x6 

931,694.70 
93,041.00 

x54.3x7.98 


intentou  mcrvement,  by  the  bar,  ^f  the  state  for  its  principal  fiscal  departments  for  the  years 

1882-^83  to  i88b-'8y,  inclusive. 


IMPORTS. 


Year. 


'%-'86 


'*«•••••»•••••*••  ••••••«*9**»*«a  ••■■••  ■«««•• 


•••••••«••••••  •••••*9»9«««  ••••«•••< 


Pocto  Alc|pre. 


to,a49.4x8.oo 

3.487,x73-64 
9,860,169.93 

3,448.7xx.46 


Pelotas. 


#306,186.73 
197,017,04 
33x.3x5.38 
409,954.44 
634,053.61 


Rio  Grande. 


#1,671,463.50 
1,494,004.76 

x,938,X33.5o 
x,093,8i9.oo 

x.683,55900 


San  Jos6  do 
Norte. 


#5,4x8.75 
10,460.75 


4,733.50 


EXPORTS. 


!«#«■«    •••••••••••• 


9,588,181.63 
3,543,877.98 

3.0x3,339.  X7 
9,899,101.00 


x,x69.398.09 
X, 379,886.  XI 

«,o7x,484.44 
■,x83,249.97 

X, 936, 443. 70 


943.997-33 

1,064,009.96 

965, 1 8a.  50 

918,000. 50 

1,604,689.50 


x7.807.41 

97,969.93 

34,404.50 

50,999. 75 
30,194. 61 


O 
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The  exports  from  this  state  consist  chiefly  of  animal  products,  such 
dried  beef,  grease/ tallow,  dried  tongue,  hides,  horns,  wool,  bone-ash,  bones, 
horse-hair,  and  horse  oil. 

There  are  other  exports,  however,  which  go  to  the  north  of  Brazil,  in- 
cluding the  dried  beef,  such  as  corn,  mandioca,  beans,  and  onions;  also, 
many  garden  vegetables  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  exportation  of  dried  beef,  grease,  and  tallow  to  the  northern  part  of 
Brazil  (mostly  to  Pernambuco)  for  the  fiscal  years  1887  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


IHicdbeef, 

Grease 

Tallow...... 


6,a98»a57 
174,494 
i76,7C» 


KUtgramu. 
1,408.406 
98,906 

X75»«77 


EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  state  are  limited  to  dry  hides, 
hair,  wool,  glue  stock,  etc.,  the  kinds  and  declared  values  being  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  t888f 

given  in  United  States  gold. 


Artidei. 


Dry  hides. 
Hair 


Horses 

Hide  cuttings 

Glue  stock t. 

Wool „ 

Bones 

Wood 


Total, 


Quarter  ending- 


March  jx. 


$145,244.3' 
67»o67. 47 

233.61 


6,548.87 
53,912.98 

334. x6 


a7«.63«.4o 


June  30. 


170,619.84 

".002.77 

183. 8a 

689.98 


733.86 


89,727.87 


September  30. 


191,9x4.76 
5,669.97 

4.«7 

59«.37 

104.09 

6, 355.  ox 


X6.77 


«o5,«S5.37 


December  31. 


1191,333.67 

Sx,5o6.84 

469.63 

449.88 

143. 71 
435.05 


X74t  •38.78 


The  total  amount  of  exports  shows  a  decline  in  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  197,390.44  in  1888  as  compared  with  the  year  1887.  The  total 
shipments  for  the  year  were  {641,852.82. 

STEAM-SHIP    LINES   AND   SHIPPING. 

The  Steam  service  between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  ample  and  well 
conducted,  especially  for  freight.  A  few  steamers  go  as  high  as  Pernambuco, 
and  three  of  one  line  extend  their  voyages  to  Montevideo. 

The  first  regular  line  established  for  trade  (freight  and  passenger  service) 
between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  Linha  do  Sul,  by  Messrs. 
Lamport  &  Holt,  in  1877,  ^^<i  consisted  of  two  steamers  for  the  first  three 
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Ifcars  of  its  existence.  This  line  had  a  mail  contract  with  the  Brazilian 
Government  for  five  years,  which  was  subsequently  renewed  for  six  more;  and, 
by  virtue  of  this  contract,  each  steamer  received  10  contos  of  reis*  per 
▼oyage,  which,  however,  was  to  extend  to  Montevideo.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  five  years  an  opposition  steamer  also  obtained  a  subsidy  from  the 
Government,  and  in  1874  Lamport  &  Holt  put  on  an  additional  steamer 
without  an  increase  of  subsidy.  In  renewing  the  contract,  the  Government 
insisted  that  each  of  the  three  steamers  should  go  to  Montevideo  for  the 
same  money  formerly  paid  for  the  service  of  two  steamers. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  last  mail  contract  Lamport  &  Holt  sold  the 
steamers  then  on  hand  to  a  Brazilian  company  and  proceeded  to  put  into 
service  at  once  new  steamers  drawing  less  water,  better  adapted  to  the  bar 
at  all  times  and  the  shallow  water  in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Patos,  going 
to  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre. 

Its  first  and  only  agent  in  this  city,  with  subagencies  at  Pelotas  and 
Porto  Alegre,  is  Sinclair  Robinson,  esq.,  an  Englishman  of  much  experi- 
ence in  South  America,  who  has,  by  shrewd  business  management,  peculiar 
fitness,  and  system  of  promptness  inaugurated  in  the  dispatch  of  steamers, 
htiiJt  up  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying  trade  for  this  line  from  this 
stale. 

This  line  has  four  steamers  in  service  regularly  between  this  port  and  Rio 

^^  Janeiro,  each  under  the  command  of  a  skilled  man,  as  the  many  wrecks 

^'^t  line  this  coast,  from  the  bar  of  Chuy  far  away  to  the  north,  speak  of  the 

'Necessity  of  careful  navigation.     In  about  the  year  1875  ^^^  Companhia 

^aoional  de  Navega^to  a  Vapor  started  a  line  in  the  passenger  and  cargo  trade ; 

^t  b^j  hq^  seven  steamers  in  service  between  this  port  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

«i^^c  of  which  extend  their  voyages  to  Montevideo.     One  new  steamer  has 

^**^^    been  started  by  this  company,  and  another  will  soon  be  added  to  the  line, 

?f^^x  which,  I  presume,  two  of  the  old  steamers  will  be  taken  from  the  trade, 

'^^  company  is  operating  under  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  and  has 


^^    mail  contract. 

The  Companhia  de  Navega^^o  Costeira  has  one  steamer  for  passengers 

cargo  going  as  far  north  as  Pernambuco;  its  arrivals  and  departures  are 

gular.     The  Companhia  Norte  e  Sul  has  also  one  steamer  in  the  passenger 

cargo  trade,  under  the  British  flag,  between  this  port  and  Pernambuco. 

For  the  past  ten  months  a  number  of  steamers,  some  of  which  are  under 

.^^  direction  of  the  Antwerp,  London,  and  Brazil  Company,  have  been  call- 

^^^  at  this  port,  bringing  cargo  direct  from  Europe,  but  are  of  a  larger 

^^nnage  per  register  than  the  bar  will  readily  admit.    A  very  few  of  them 

*^ve  made  more  than  one  voyage,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  service 

"^ill  be  entirely  withdrawn. 

The  steamers  of  all  the  regular  lines  calling  at  this  port  have  been  built 
for  this  special  trade,  registering,  on  an  average,  about  450  tons.     This  class 

•  Equal  to  aboqt  ^5,000  United  States  money. 
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of  steamers  never  has  any,  delay  in  crossing  the  bar  and  passes  safely  over 
shoals  of  Lake  Patos. 

The  year  x888  shows  a  decline  both  in  number  and  tonnage  of  ves 
entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  as  compared  with  prev 
years. 

Number  of  sA(^,  steam  and  saiXn^,  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Si 

the  way  of  the  bar ^  for  the  years  1884  to  1888,  inclusive. 


Yeus. 


•••■•••«•••• 


1885 

aOvD«  ••••«••. 

I8B7*  *  •«••••••»•••  •••••••••Mh 


••«••••••••••••••••••«••••• 


Entered. 


Number. 


593 
484 


Tonnage. 


«53»«7S 
M7.744 

134,474 
189,573 
1x6,489 


Number. 


674 
7x9 

550 
496 


Too 
u 

u 


Number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  dc 

by  the  vtay  of  the  bar,  during  1888. 

Description. 


SaUing 
Steftmen 


•••••••••••••••» 


•  •••«#•••«•••••••«  «  ♦•— >■ 


According  to  nationality. 

Nationality. 

Entexed. 

Qe 

••••••••••■•••••«••■■•••»■•«••••••«••••••••«•••«••••»•••••••«•••«••••••••••• 

•••••••••••••• 

900 
•84 

The  movement  of  all  shipping  over  the  bar  of  the  state,  the  coun 
from  which  and  to  which  all  vessels  proceeded,  entering  and  clearing 
harbor  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  is  shown  bj 
following  tables: 


ENTERED. 


Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic. 

United  States 

Portugal.. 

Spain 


July 

Great  Britain. 

France  

Belgium 

Gonnany ....... 

Austria... 


x888. 


Number. 


41 

9 

91 

7 
40 

z 

58 

4 
3 


••••••*•••••••■ 


Tonnage. 


X9,X99 

480 

4,770 

«*30 
6.349 


9*893 
964 
5x0 

3.77> 


•»•••••••«••••• 


X887. 


Number. 


«S 
3 

36 

8 

96 

• 

9& 

4 

3 
aS 


Toi 
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CLEARED. 


Tp- 


dwindles... 

UaibdStatei 

rauitt 

Gwat  Britain 


•■••••••••••••■•a 


■•■y  Ml  II I ».»»«» ■ 


Republic 


XiBtof.. 


x888. 


Number. 


XX 

X 

«3 
S 

X 

3 

9 
4« 

X 
X 


Tonnage. 


3*x» 
435 

3.«5 

«54 

X9.846 

XjOxa 


6tx 

x,6^i 

xa,a6i 

189 

«90 


X887. 


Number. 


X 

97 
3 
3 

»9 
7 


Tonnage. 


»S4 

«5,445 

564 

603 

4.335 
887 


«99 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  that 
ciogsed  the  bar  of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  proceeded  to  Porto 
Alegre,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Patos,  for  the  years  1886  to  1888,  inclusive: 


T«». 


•••«•••«•«•»«•••••  »•••••  •■  •••  • 


««••••••■•«•«••«*•••••••*•  ••••••■ 


Entered. 


Foreign. 


Sail. 


6x 
48 
33 


Steam. 


4» 
4a 
4a 


National. 


Sail. 


47 
3a 
38 


Steam. 


37 
44 
36 


Cleared. 


roieign. 


Sail. 


70 
«4 

30 


Steam. 


4* 
4a 
4a 


National. 


SaU. 


40 

36 

•    37 


Steam. 


37 
44 
36 


HIGH   FREIGHTS   AND   CHARTER-PARTIES. 


One  of  the  causes  of  high  freights  to  this  port,  and  one  about  which  I 

*«ave  heard  much  complaint,  is  the  long  time  occupied  in  unloading  and  load- 

^  ^  Vessel.     If  thirty  days  are  inserted  in  the  charter-party  for  loading  and 

I      ^^ing  without  demurrage,  and  only  three  days  have  been  occupied  in 

sK-    ^^  the  vessel,  the  consignee,  after  the  ship's  arrival,  generally  uses  the 

^,  ^  ^  hold  as  a  warehouse  until  the  very  last  day  named  in  the  charter-party, 

^  the  facilities  here  are  for  unloading  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
ro  ^^  charter-party  of  a  vessel  to  be  loaded  for  the  United  States  or  Eu- 

Q^^  a  less  time  than  thirty  days  is  rarely,  if  ever,  inserted,  and  in  nine  cases 
t^  ^f  ten  the  entire  thirty  days  are  fully  occupied  in  delivering  the  cargo 
1^;^  *^c  ship.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  thirty  days  in  which  the  ship  shall  be 
j^  ^^  do  not  begin  to  run  until  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  making 
^^1  forty-five  days  before  the  ship  could  claim  demurrage.  This  great 
^  J  ^%th  of  time  is  not  inserted  in  the  charter-party  because  of  any  lack  of  fa- 
^^V^®  to  load  the  ship,  but  it  gives  the  charterer  time  to  send  one  of  the 
^'^inal  charter-parties  to  his  consignee,  who,  upon  its  receipt,  will  advise  by 
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wire  to  draw  bills  for  not  less  than  one-third  of  tlie  estimated  value  oP  -^e 
cargo.  These  bills  are  discounted  at  a  local  bank^  and,  before  the  ship  is  r^^stdy 
for  sea,  the  charterer  has  realized  the  amount  stated  on  the  cargo.  Thesi^  de- 
lays are  a  great  annoyance  and  a  source  of  expense  to  the  ship. 

Attention  has  been  called  recently  to  a  kind  of  charter-party  accepted,  b; 
some  ships  arriving  from  Europe  for  Rio  Grande  or  Pelotas.  The  mos^  o^' 
jectionable  feature  seems  to  be  in  the  following  clause: 

And,  being  so  loaded,  shall,  within  tlurty  days  after  receiving  dispatches,  therewitlx     f^ 
ceed  to  Sao  Jos*  do  Norte  for  orders  to  discharge  at  Pelotas  or  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     If^    ^*!J7 
passing  Rio  Grande  bar,  it  is  proved  that  there  is  not  enough  water  for  the  vessel  to  cro^^ 
lotas  bar,  she  must  be  lightened  at  Sao  Jos*  do  Norte  at  charterer's  expense. 

The  objectionsCble  feature  of  the  clause  is  in  the  first  part — "proceec^'  -^^ 
Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  for  orders" — ^because  the  charter-party  failed  to  sho 
what  time  the  consignee  should  give  orders  after  notice  of  the  vessel's  a 
at  Sao  Jos*  do  Norte,  and  lay  days  for  discharging  could  not  begin  to  run 
til  the  ship  had  arrived  either  in  Pelotas  or  Rio  Grande;  the  ship  might 
held  at  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte  any  number  of  days  under  such  a  charter,  aw; 
ing  orders  to  proceed.  Sao  Jos*  do  Norte  is  a  small  village  on  Lake  Pat 
almost  opposite,  and  about  five  miles  distant  from,  Rio  Grande.  If  a  v< 
should  proceed  to  Sao  Jos*  do  Norte  and  afterward  receive  orders  to  pr 
ceed  to  Rio  Grande,  it  must  sail  back  down  the  channel  toward  the  bar  f( 
at  least  3  miles,  until  it  reached  the  large  buoy  which  marks  the  chann 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  then  up  the  channel  to  the  port,  trai^^^ 
ersing  a  course  more  or  less  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  This  move  couli 
scarcely  ever  be  made  without  a  steam-tug,  and  involving  expense  for  th 
ship;  but,  if  the  vessel  is  to  proceed  to  Pelotas,  then  there  is  no  inconvenien 
in  this  particular,  as  the  vessel  is  right  on  the  way.  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  whlL 
crossing  a  large  space  of  territory,  has  numerous  shallow  places,  which  mus 
be  crossed  by  vessels  going  to  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre.  The  first  shallo 
place  is  called  Setias,  about  20  miles  from  Rio  Grande,  covered  regularly  withl^^ 
about  14  palms  of  water,  especially  if  the  wind  is  southwest. 

Pelotas  is  a  short  distance  up  the  Rio  Sao  Gon9alo,  which  connects  Lake«=^ 
Mirim  and  Patos,  discharging  the  former  into  the  latter,  to  reach  which  ^ 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  must  be  crossed.     This  bar  is  generally  cov-  '^^ 
ered  with  about  135^  palms  of  water,  and,  when  the  wind  is  east  or  north- -^ 
east,  there  is  a  little  more.     It  has  been  giving  considerable  trouble  recently^t 

by  closing  up  faster  than  the  Government  dredges  can  remove  the  deposits ^ 

The  current  being  strong  and  the  river  narrow,  navigation  is  attended  wi 
some  danger  of  collisions.     This  bar  is  composed  entirely  of  fluvial  deposits, 
which  are  not  influenced  by  counter  tide  or  current  from  Lake  Patos  to  an 
extent,  at  least  not  enough  to  cause  the  bar  to  change  position  from  time  to 
time,  as  does  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande. 

Beyond  Pelotas,  on  the  way  to  Porto  Alegre,  is  another  shallow,  tortuous 
place,  called  Cangussu,  with  about  11  palms  of  water  when  wind  is  north- ^ — 
east.     These  places  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  in  the  lake;  yet  there  arc 
others  about  which  I  have  no  reliable  information. 
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The  bar  of  Rio  Grande  remains  regular  at  about  15  palms,  frequently 

^6j^,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  18  palms.     The  channel,  from  inside  the 

bar  ap  to  the  buoy  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  is  from  44  to 

TS  ^t  in  depth ;  from  the  buoy  to  the  anchorage  of  this  city,  and  including 

^e  same,  the  depth  of  water  will  average  about  17^  palms.     A  vessel  of 

^^S   tons  register  will  be  required  to  expend,  in  entering  and  clearing  this 

port,  for  all  charges^  including  towage,  about  ^450. 

BAR    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  has  engaged  the 
tion  of  public  officers,  business  men,  and  the  people  generally  of  this 
of  the  state  for  ^  number  of  years.  The  Government  has  taken  some 
in  the  matter,  but  none  of  any  importance  for  some  months.  Much 
and  money  have  been  spent  in  experiments  and  theorizing,  but  up  to 
hour  nothing  of  permanent  character  has  been  done.  As  far  back  as 
yys  bydrographic  plans  of  the  bar  appeared,  and  a  number  of  surveys  have 
made  since. 
TTie  Brazilian  Government,  realizing  the  nece^ity  of  some  action  on  its 
,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1 882-' 83  and  1 883-' 84  of 
•  T  ,^5,360  for  any  work,  temporary  or  otherwise,  that  would  remove  the  bar, 
ender  navigation  safer  and  the  commercial  movement  of  Rio  Grande 
This  action  was  in  response  to  the  requests  of  a  business  population 
^^^^^ttercd  over  more  than  1 18,000  square  miles  of  territory  to  give  protection 
their  commerce  and  render  readily  accessible  the  gate  city  of  the  state. 
In  pursuance  of  this  appropriation,  a  commission  was  formed,  with  Hon- 
o  Bicalho,  then  director  of  public  works,  as  chief  engineer.  The  commis- 
n  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  its  work,  making  all  necessary  observations 
surveys  in  order  to  prepare  plans  of  temporary  or  permanent  improve- 
nt.  Dredges  were  first  procured ;  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  discovered 
t  the  barges  upon  which  the  machinery  was  placed  rendered  them  unfit  for 
Tvice  except  in  comparatively  still  water,  and,  further,  that  from  the  very 
^ture  of  the  bar,  being  composed  of  shifting  sand,  it  would  require  a  fleet 
^  sea  dredges  to  keep  the  bar  in  an  improved  condition.  As  a  result  of 
rvations  and  surveys  made,  the  chief  engineer  reported  a  plan  to  the 
vemment  by  which  the  bar,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  permanently  re- 
^^oved  or  improved,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  Government  to  obtain 
"'^he  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day  upon  works  of  that  kind, 
^Vhich  was  accordingly  done,  and  James  B.  Eads,  C.  E.,  of  the  United  States, 
^md  Peter  Caland,  C.  E.,  of  Holland,  were  invited  by  the  Government  to 
make  personal  inspection  of  the  bar,  its  surroundings,  and  an  examination 
of  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by  Bicalho.  Eads  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation ;  but  Caland  did,  came  to  the  bar,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
matter,  and  approved,  with  very  slight  modifications,  the  pUui  submitted  by 
Bicalho,  which  at  that  time  was  necessary,  because  of  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  outflowing  current.  He  made  a  report  in  the  French 
language  to  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,  dated 
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at  Rio  de  Janeiro  November  15, 1885,  in  which  he  gave  a  plan  and  estimates 
for  the  improvement. 

The  plan,  in  the  main,  is  the  same  as  followed  in  the  Mississippi  improve- 
ment; but  the  jetties,  as  designed,  would  be  much  longer,  the  west  jetty  (4,960 
meters  in  length)  and  the  east  (3,350  meters  in  length)  requiring  the  expend- 
iture of  ^7,350,000  for  their  construction,  besides  ^2,400,000  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  channel  between  the  jetties,  necessitating  the  removal  of  8,750,000 
cubic  meters  of  sand  and  earth.  The  drainage  area  of  Lakes  Mirim  and 
Patos,  which  discharge  their  waters  over  the  bar,  is  at  least  64,000  square 
miles ;  the  estimated  rate  of  discharge  is  5,100  cubic  meters  per  second,  with 
a  velocity  of  x  mile  per  hour  seaward. 

The  propositions  published  by  the  Government,  dated  June  6,  1888, 
for  tenders  to  improve  the  bar  on  the  plan  of  Caland,  remained  open  nearly 
a  year.  But  two  tenders  were  made,  neither  of  which  were  accepted.  The 
general  terms  of  the  proposition  were  that  the  plan  of  Caland  should  be  fol- 
lowed, yet  the  Government  reserved  the  right  to  alter  any  thing  during  the 
progress  of  the  work )  that  the  contractor  should  employ  an  engineer  of  skill 
and  experience  to  make  a  careful  survey  before  beginning  operations ;  and 
that  the  present  channel  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and,  in  default,  it 
would  be  opened  at  contractor's  expense.  The  Government  proposed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  capital  employed  and  effect  the  amortization  of  principal  by 
collecting  certain  taxes — already  provided  by  law — upon  ocean,  lake,  and 
river  commerce,  not  only  upon  the  registered  tonnage  of  vessels,  but  also  upon 
the  official  value  of  cargo,  discriminating,  however,  in  favor  of  state  and 
interstate  trade  against  foreign  vessels.  The  contractor  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  erecting  docks  and  store-houses,  upon  which  he  might  collect 
rent.  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  capital  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  was  6  per  cent. ;  the  amortization  of  the  debt  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ninety  years,  when  the  privilege  was  to  expire.  The  first  tender 
was  made  by  Senhors  Chaves  and  Almeida,  of  Porto  Alegre,  dated  March  23, 
1889,  agreeing  to  construct  on  the  plan  and  for  the  price  estimatedby  Caland, 
on  the  condition  that  they  were  to  have  one  year  in  which  to  begin  operations 
after  entering  into  contract  and  eight  years  to  complete  the  work ;  tluCt  an 
amortization  of  the  cost  price  should  take  place  in  thirty-eight  jrears,  when 
the  works  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  second  tender  was  by  the  Society  des  Travaux  Publics  et  Construc- 
tions, of  Paris,  dated  April  5,  1889.  The  company  proposed  to  follow  the 
plan  of  Caland,  and  construct  works  for  the  amount  of  his  estimate ;  re- 
quired ten  months  in  which  to  begin  operations  after  making  contract,  and 
seven  years  to  complete  same,  with  the  privilege  for  forty  years,  when  it  pro- 
posed to  turn  over  every  thing  to  the  Government,  provided  annual  interest 
was  regularly  paid  and  capital  employed  returned  by  amortization  in  that 
time.  The  Government  proposal  was  to  pay  6  per  cent.,  but  this  company 
wanted  12  per  cent,  for  organization  of  necessary  capital  and  10  per  cent, 
to  cover  probable  loss  sustained  either  hy  interruptions  or  destruction  of 
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work  while  in  progress.  From  observations  made  by  the  bar  commission, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  over  seventy  days  when  work  such  as  would 
be  necessary  in  the  construction  of  these  jetties  could  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  outside  the  bar,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

T^U  sitwing  the  condition  of  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  each  month  of  the 

calendar  years  1887  and  1888. 


Months. 


Fcbraaiy....... 

M»y 

J  "7  •■•■•••••  ••*•• 

Aognt. „. 

September.... 

October. 

Noroaber.,.. 
«JfonBbcy ..... 


1887. 


Smooth 


Ordinary 
waves 


Total. 


1888. 


Mudi.-... 

Aptfl 

May 

June,....., 


i^r 

August 

September., 
October..... 
NoTember., 
'^ocinber. 


Total. 


la 

S 

t 

a 
6 

7 
8 

7 

5 

4 

a 

8 


67 


zo 
xa 

4 


6 

3 

«3 

7 


X 

6 
la 


74 


«4 
la 

«S 

z6 

»3 
x6 

9 
za 

z6 

«5 
ao 

ao 


Break- 
ers. 


Z78 


z6 

9 
X3 

9 
8 

X3 
xa 
z6 

X5 

xa 
za 


»54 


4 
9 
9 
7 
zo 

6 

9 
za 

5 

7 
5 
3 


86 


a 
a 
z 

3 

4 


3 
3 

X 

3 
5 

3 


«9 


Rough . 

Imprac- 
ticiblc. 

z 
z 

z 

6 
3 

a 

a 

X 

5 

4 
5 

•••••«•■*••• 

3 

* 

31 

3 

a 

z 

6 

6 

a 

za 

X 

7 

5 

9 

zo 

a 
5 

4 

za 

z 

IZ 

z 

3 

4 

4 

80 

99 

Total. 


3X 

a8 

31 
30 
3« 
30 
3* 
3» 
30 
3» 
30 

3» 


365 


3X 
a9 

3« 
30 

3' 
30 
3« 
3« 
30 
3« 
30 
31 


366 


^^  least  six  hundred  days,  with  all  proper  available  labor,  will  be  required 

^'^plete  the  work;  and,  reasoning  from  the  figures  we  have,  it  will  require 

^t  eight  and  a  half  yeari'  time,  making  no  allowance  for  destruction 

^^tk  meantime.     Inasmuch  as  one  tender  would  receive  no  consideration 

bofk     ^'  it  is  suspected,  from  the  similarity  of  the  main  terms  embraced  in 

th      ^^^ciers,  that  there  was  some  understanding  between  the  parties  before 

•^^ere  submitted. 

Hether  this  supposition  is  correct  or  not,  a  series  of  well-written  articles 

f^V^^^d  in  one  of  the  principal  daily  papers  of  this  city,  analyzing  the 

Q  .    ^^  made  by  both  iirms  and  demonstrating  that  the  Government  could 

^^'    ^^ept  the  tenders  made  by  either  under  the  propositions  published, 

Pjjj    ^y  because  of  the  short  time  in  which  the  amortization  of  the  capital 

be  t»  ^^^  should  take  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  ecpnomy,  the  work  should 

^^e  by  the  Government  for  its  own  ^cQowfiX^ 
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The  bar  at  present  is  in  a  fair  condition  and  has  been  for  many  montl 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  greatest  depths  of  water  ai 
number  of  days  in  which  soimdings  were  taken  on  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  i 
Su\,  as  reported  from  the  soundings  made  by  the  Government  pilot  service,  f 
the  years  1887  and  1888 : 

Tadle  showing  soundings  made  in  i88y. 


Depth. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

.Oct. 

Not. 

Dec 

Trt 

T3    1MlIinSna>a«a*a«a... 

a 
3 

•• « •••••• 

«  •  •  ■  •  ••  •  • 

X 

6 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

5 

a 

X 

a 

X 

a 

X 

6 

3 

4 
4 

•••••»«•■ 

••••••••« 

»•«•■•••• 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

4 

«3 
8 

X 

X3^  palms.. .,. 

X3  palms.. 

3 

a 

3 

3 

X 

9 

3 

3 
xo 

a 

^m  nalmSa. 

4 
4 
3 
5 

4 

a 

X 

X 

5 

a 

3 

3 
6 

X 

xo 

X4  palms..... 

8 

X 

a 
6 

7 
6 

4 

T4!<4  pftlms 

•     w 

15  palms.... 

xs^  DalmSa... ....... 

x6  palms^ 

TTpalm* ...,...., 

Total 

3» 

a8 

3« 

30 

3' 

30 

3» 

?* 

30 

3« 

30 

3> 

3 

TabU  showing  soundings 

made 

m  1888, 

Depth. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tbb 

xxl^  nalms 

xa  palms 

X 

a 

X 
X 

3 

a 

3 

a 

7 

4 

a 

X 

xal^  palms.. 

X 

X 

......... 

a 
t^. 

3 

X 

4 
5 

X 

X 

••••••••• 

X 

X 
X 

X 

a 
a 
4 
4 
5 

3 

a 

13  palmSn............ 

X 

••■•*••>• 

* 

a 
a 
a 
5 
4 
9 
5 

nW  nalms........... 

X 

a 
5 

3 
7 

4 
3 

14  palms. 

a 
a 
5 
7 
7 
3 

X 

X 
X 

3 
7 
6 

9 

a 

5 

5 

4 
8 

X 

a 
a 

a 

4 
5 

3 

4 

X 

a 

3 
6 

4 
3 

7 

x\%  palms. 

15  palms 

xs^  Dalms.. ........ 

t6  palmn..... 

iftV^  nalms 

XT  nalfps 

X7i^  nalms. 

Xo  nalmSa. ..... ...... 

......... 

••• 



Total 

3« 

«9 

3' 

30 

3> 

30 

3* 

3« 

30 

3« 

30 

3« 

How  long  the  bar  will  remain  in  good  condition  is  a  matter  of  mere  o^ 
jecture.     From  the  nature  of  its  formation  it  is  subject  to  great  and  sud^ 
change,  as  it  is  composed  of  drifting  sand,  deposited  at  a  certain  dista-^ 
from  shore  according  to  the  influence  of  the  lake  and  counter  influence 
the  ocean  currents,  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bar,  are  regul»- 
by  the  wind.     The  bar,  which  is  an  elliptical-shaped  ridge  reaching  to 
shore  from  each  side  of  the  channel,  is  gradually  going  seaward  and  din'^ 
ishing  its  channel  depth.     In  about  the  year  1800  it  had  an  average  de- 
of  15  feet;  in  1849,  **  ^^^\  *^^  to-day,  an  average  of  10  feet  2  inches  r^ 
ning  from  11  to  17  palms.     No  certainty  can  be  placed  in  its  position 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and,  even  in  its  present  condition,  is  a  gr" 
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obstruction  to  the  commerce  of  this  state  which  many  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part,  hope  soon  to  see  removed. 

PORT   OF   TORRES. 

Recently  a  plan,  in  opposition  to  the  improvement  of  the  bar,  has  been 

foni^  for  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port  at  Torres,  on  the  coast,  a 

point  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  this  state  in  27°  20'  south  latitude,  to  be 

connected  by  rail  with  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  state,  distant  240 

kilometers  in  a  southwest  direction.     The  plan  is  to  make  the  port  by  the 

construction  of  an  artificial  breakwater,  inclosing  a  space  capable  of  holding 

safely  one  thousand  ships,  leaving  the  entrance  quite  clear  day  and  night, 

which  is  to  be  protected  by  a  small  island  in  front,  with  an  artificial  wing 

extending  from  the  south  end. 

The  construction  of  this  port  is  estimated  to  cost  ;^3,ooo,ooo.  The  pro- 
jectors, who  are  both  residents  of  Porto  Alegre,  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  of  the  old  Government  plans  for  decision,  asking  the  privilege 
for  ninety  years.  No  guaranty  of  interest  is  asked,  but  will  require  the 
privilege  to  levy  a  tax  on  shipping;  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  construc- 
tion of  this  port  will  save  at  least  300  miles  of  ocean  and  lake  travel  in  reach- 
ing the  center  of  the  state. 

The  soundings  inside  the  proposed  inclosure  are  now  from  5  to  17  meters, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  entrance  22  meters,  so  that  very  large 
ships  can  be  entered.  This  scheme,  of  course,  has  no  friends  in  Rio  Grande, 
but  is  in  favor  with  residents  of  Porto  Alegre.  The  Rio  Grandeures  argue 
^t  Torres  can  not  compete  with  Rio  Grande  as  a  port,  because  the  ex- 
pose of  shipment  by  rail  to  Porto  Alegre  would  be  much  greater  than  lake 
transportation  from  Rio  Grande  to  Porto  Alegre. 

RAILWAYS. 

*here  are  in  operation  in  this  state  six  different  railways,  two  of  which, 
'however,  are  short  lines,  one  of  very  little  importance. 

The  Government;  appreciating  the  necessity  of  commercial  and  strategic 

^^ys  as  a  means  of  developing  the  country  and  rendering  its  most  remote 

'^ons  readily  accessible,  continues  to  promote  by  every  means  the  con- 

"^ction  of  railways.     For  more  than  fifteen  years  it  has  been  authorized  by 

S^slative  authority  to  grant  during  thirty  years  a  guaranty  of  7  per  cent,  on 

P^tal  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways,  which,  by  their  plans  and 

^^tes,  would  probably  have  net  annual  earnings  of  4  per  cent. ;  but  this 

*^^anty  was  not  to  extend  to  a  greater  capital  than  I5 0,000, 000.     The  Gov- 

'^ent  has  availed  itself  largely  of  this  privilege,  and  many  roads,  the 

Perty  of  private  companies,  are  operated  under  this  guaranty,  which  is 

^    '^  iJaore  or  less  under  the  condition  that  it  shall  first  be  applied  to  the  liqui- 

a^i J«  ^  of  any  deficit  that  may  appear  in  the  semi-annual  balance  of  receipts 

^,^^  ^^^penses,  if  there  should  be  any  deficit;  if  not,  then  the  share-holders 

^*ve  the  7  per  cent.,  besides  any  dividend  that  may  be  declared  from  the 

No.  121 2. 
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net  earnings  of  the  road,  which,  I  apprehend,  scarcely  ever  occurs,  as  the  fol- 
lowing tables  will  show : 

Table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porte  AUgre  a  Um^uayana 

for  the  years  188^-^ 88 ^  inclusive. 


Year. 


z88s. 
1886. 
1S87. 
1888. 


Total. 


Receipts. 


$143,870.49 
2x9,063.60 

•09,670.36 

a6o,  147.  zo 


83»»75«.55 


Expenses. 


$X96,X24.38 
»54.3»o-94 
a93»S7o-87 
357.146  93 


x,xox,-x53.za 


Deficit. 


#5",»53- 
3S,a47. 
83,900. 

96,999- 


a68,4ox.      


1% 
57 


Tabu  shewing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Novo  Ha 

burgofor  the  years  j88j-*88,  inclttsive. 


Year. 


1885 ^... 

x886 

1887. ^... 

x888 «.... 

Total 


Receipts. 


|6o,799.x4 

65, 386- 47 
65,753- »4 
66,379.84 


a58,  •04.59 


Expenses. 


$76,X99.xa 

67,364.57 
68,0x7.65 

66,49S-9« 


978,077. 96 


Deficit. 


Table  showing  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Rio  Grande  a  Bagifor 

years  i88j-88,  inclusive. 


Year. 


X885 

x886 

X887 

x888 

Total 


Receipts. 


$«99, 7*5.39 
329,645.03 
3x9,709.07 
967, 709. 49 


1,9x6, 77X.9X 


Expenses. 


^980,303.90 
306, 364,  X4 
997,691.04 
304,894. 80 


X,i89,x83.x8 


Deficit. 


$37,«9».38 


The  number  of  kilometers  in  traffic  of  the  above  railroads  during 
years  1 885-' 88  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Name. 


Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Uruguayana 

Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Novo  Hamburgo ... 
Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Rio  Grande  a  Bag6.. 


1885. 


Kilometers. 
961.847 

43 
980.973 


x886. 


KiUfiuttrt. 
a6x.847 

43 
980.973 


X887. 


Kilcmeiers. 
961.847 

43 
■80.973 


The  railways  in  this  state  were  built  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree  ms 
by  the  Government  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  follows : 

(i)  The  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Railroad,  in  fact,  has  its 
em  terminus  at  Taquary,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  oki    ^ 
river  of  same  name;  from  thence  it  extents  west,  completed  to  Cacequi,  37^7 
kilometers,  dividing  the  state  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  may  proper// 
be  termed  the  central  railway  of  the  state  when  completed  to  Uniguayaoa, 
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cai  the  Uruguay  River,  the  western  boundary  of  Brazil.     This  road  was  built 
by  the  Government  and  is  operated  under  its  direction  at  the  present  time; 
it  is  I  meter  in  gauge,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  March,  1883.     The  work 
of  completing  the  line  is  progressing  slowly. 

(2)  The  Rio  Grande  and  Bag6  is  the  most  important,  at  present,  of  all  the 
lines  in  the  state,  extending  from  Rio  Grande,  in  the  southeast,  to  Bag^,  283 
kilometeis  northwest.  This  road  belongs  to  an  English  company,  with  head 
office  in  London;  it  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1884,  and  is  i  meter  in  gauge. 

(3)  The  Bag6  and  Uruguayana,  or,  properly,  the  Bag^  and  Cacequi,  is  a 
road  now  under  contract  for  construction ;  how  much  progress  has  been  made 
I  SLm  imable  to  state.  The  line  of  this  road  extends  northwest  from  Bag^, 
intersecting  the  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Railway  at  Cacequi.  The 
entire  distance  from  Bag^  to  Uruguayana  is  460  kilometers. 

Iq  about   the  year  1884  or  1885  the  Government  advertised  for  tenders 

to  extend  this  line  from  Bag6  to  Cacequi,  and  the  English  company  now 

^^rning  and  operating  the  Rio  Grande  and  Bag6  Railway  made  a  tender, 

^Wch  was  accepted.     The  Government  and  the  company  subsequently  being 

'^'istblc  to  agree  upon  terms,  the  concession  was  canceled,  and  in  the  spring 

^^  X  888  (September  or  October)  the  Government  undertook  to  construct  the 

^^>^^  upon  its  own  account  through  to  Uruguayana;  but,  up  to  July  of  this 

P^^'^sent  year,  literally  nothing  Mras  done,  because  of  a  difference  between  the 

p"^^^emment  engineer  and  the  one  employed  by  the  constructor,  whom  the 

ler,  by  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  clause  in  the  contract^  refused  to  ac- 

^^wledge  as  a  competent  engineer,  while  it  was  notorious  that  the  real 

was  an  old  personal  difficulty.     Thus  the  realization  of  a  great  work 

stopped,  which  would  put  Uruguayana  in  direct  rail  communication 

the  port  of  the  state  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  a  most  important  thing  to  the 

te  as  a  counterbalancing  influence  against  her  astute  neighbors,  especially 

lental  del  Uruguay,  which  is  rapidly  tapping  her  frontier  with  commer- 

^«1  and  strategic  lines  at  every  available  point.     This  halt  in  operations  was 

^Xade  in  order  to  give  two  engineers  time  to  **  fight  it  out"  or  the  minister  of 

^^^blic  works  should  relieve  them  of  their  charges.     Winter  coming  on  im- 

^^^cdiately,  little  has  been  done  since  that  time;  and  at  the  present  rate  it  will 

^^  some  time  before  the  road  is  completed. 

(4)  The  Quarahy  and  Itaquy  line  is  a  road   180  kilometers  in  length, 
^"imning  from  Quarahy,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  north- 
east along  the  Uruguay  River  to  Itaquy.     This  road  is  the  property  of  an 
English  company,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in  August,  1887 ;  but,  since  that 

^me,  has  sustained  great  damages  from  floods  of  the  river  Uruguay.  The 
terminal  point  of  this  road  on  the  south  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
now  in  traffic, •running  along  the  same  river  from  Salto,  in  Oriental  Uruguay, 
except  that  the  river  Guarahim,  which  constitutes  the  Brazilian  boundary, 
prevents  a  complete  junction.  The  north  side  of  this  river  being  Brazilian 
and  the  south  side  Uruguayan  territory,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  not 
consent  to  a  bridge  being  built  across  this  river  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  raflways,  unless  ip  shall  have  the  right  to  destroy  it  in  case  of  war  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  or  Uruguay.  This  bridge  matter  will,  however,  in  all 
probability,  be  arranged  in  a  short  time. 

(5)  A  line  of  road  running  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Novo  Hambnrgo,  the 
center  of  a  prosperous  German  colony,  is  43  kilometers  in  length  and  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1874. 

(6)  A  line  called  Mina  do  Arrorio  dos  Ratos  is  only  22  kilometers  in 
length,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  some::^^ 
mines  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  which  are  not  very  extensivel)^^^ 
worked.     This  line  has  scarcely  any  importance  as  a  railway. 

There  is  a  line  of  railway  just  completed  from  the  suburbs  of  this  city  t 
a  boating  place  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  Companhia  Bonds  Suburbanos  d 
Mangueira,  18  kilometers  in  length.     This  line  is  well  built,  is  i  meter  k- 
gauge,  and  the  locomotives  were  furnished  by  a  firm  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ta^/e  shofvifi^  the  movement  0/  the  three  principal  railways  of  the  state  for  the  yean  il 

to  i888t  inclusive. 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


Total. 


Porto  Alegre  a 
Uruguayana. 


Passou 
gen. 


Number. 
30,85a 

40,5x5 
36,381 
4x,iai 


148,869 


Flwlght. 


Tans. 
39,361 

34.70* 
33.  ^x 
3^.730 


X37.a93 


Porto  Alegre  a  Noto 
Hamburgo. 


Passen- 
gexs. 


Number. 

43»«7« 
64,041 

54*464 
55.X7X 


017,548 


Frdgfat. 


Tone. 
11,007 

9.996 
10,371 

xx»777 


Rio  Grande  a 


Passes- 


Numher. 

89.X49 

K>5.465 

95*659 
85,166 


43i»5« 


37St439 


980 


By  an  inspection  of  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  this  state  is  in    tlie 
extreme  southern  part  of  Brazil  and  has  an  open  frontier  on  Uruguay  of 
about  400  English  miles;  the  river  Uruguay  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  state  and  the  Argentine  Republic  for  at  least  375  miles  more, 
making  an  entire  frontier  for  the  sUte  of  nearly  800  miles. 

It  may  be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  report  to  refer 
to  the  commercial  and  strategic  railways  of  another  country,  but  the  relation 
of  the  lines  of  Uruguay  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  state  is  not  only 
now,  but  for  some  time  has  been,  a  question  of  consideration  and  importance. 
And  in  what  particular  I  will  endeavor  to  show  under  another  head  of  this 
report;  for  the  present,  I  will  explain  the  location  of  the  lines. 

Montevideo  is  the  base  or  discharging  point  of  the  system  of  Uruguay- 
From  that  city,  extending  in  a  northwest  direction  for  273  kilometers  to  the 
Rio  Negro,  is  the  road  called  the  Central  del  Uruguay,  now  in  traffic  to 
the  latter-nanied  point.  From  Rio  Negro,  at  Passo  de  los  Torres,  the  terminus 
of  the  Central,  is  a  road  called  the  Midland  of  Uruguay,  now  in  constnic- 
tion  to  Salto,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  direct 
communication  with  Uruguayana  (Brazil)  over  the  Quarahy  and  Itaquy  road. 


'^ 
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lie  distance  from  Passo  de  los  Torres  to  Sal  to  is  about  200  kilometers ; 
^om  Salto  to  Quarahim,  about  130  kilometers,  where  connection  is  made 
•wth  the  Quarahy  and  Itaqay  road. 

From  the  Midland  road  at  Belem,  about  half  way  between  Salto  and  the 
^crQuarahim,  is  a  line  projected,  tapping  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  S^  JoSlo 
iptista,  which  will  be,  more  or  less,  no  kilometers  in  length. 

The  Central  Railway  Company  is  now  constructing  a  line  from  Passo  de 
►  Torres  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Santa  Anna  do  Lioramento,  which 
tl  be  about  250  kilometers  in  length.  This  same  line  has  also  a  branch 
operation  from  Montevideo  to  Minas,  a  point  in  a  northeast  direction 
m  Montevideo,  distant  122  kilometers,  which,  in  connection  with  some 
ler  branches,  is  projected  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Jaguario,  in  the  ex- 
oae  southeast  comer  of  this  state. 

Thus  three  very  important  points  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  are  tapped  by 
f  railway  system  of  Uruguay,  while  Brazil,  up  to  this  day,  has  not  projected 
Lne  to  a  single  one  of  these  points,  and  has  not  even  completed  communi- 
icn  over  the  one  line  projected  to  Uruguay  and  upon  which  work  was  be- 
a  more  than  six  years  ago. 

The  commercial  and  strategic  advantages  of  these  Uruguayan  lines  need 

demonstration,  but  can  be  seen  at  a  glance;  and  the  plan  of  the  entire 
>tem  shows  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Uruguay  Government* 

BANKS. 

The  principal  banks  doing  business  in  the  state  are  the  following: 

The  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  (limited),  head  office  in  London,  has 

•Jiches  in  Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre;  it  has  a  subscribed  capi- 

^f  ;j^i, 250,000,  of  which  ^^625,000  are  paid  up,  and  a  reserve  fund  of 

^^5>o«>o. 

I^he  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (limited),  head  office  in  London, 

^  branch  at  Porto  Alegre  and  a  subscribed  capital  of  ;^  1,000,000,  of 
^l  ;j^soo,ooo  are  paid  up,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  ;^  15 0,000. 
*lrhe  Banco  do  Estado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at  Porto  Alegre,  has  a  cap- 

^f  1 1,000^000,  a  reserve  fund  of  ^313,402.16,  and  the  general  cash  move- 
nt of  this  bank  for  the  year  1888  was  18,193,165.72. 
*The  Banco  do  Brazil  has  agencies  in  this  state ;  head  office  is  in  Rio  de 
^^iro.     This  bank  will  increase  its  capital  and  become  a  bank  of  issue,  a 
Vilege  which  it  had  formerly,  but  which  was  suspended  for  some  reason. 

The  Banco  Nacional  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  this 
^te;  the  head  office  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  it  is  a  bank  of  issue.  Its  first 
tcs  were  issued  on  the  5th  day  of  last  October,  payable  in  gold,  as  it  is 
ovided  by  the  general  banking  law  of  Brazil  that  all  bank-notes  issued  shall 
-  made  redeemable  in  that  coin,  silver  being  only  a  legal  tender  for  an 
xiount  not  exceeding  20  mOreis.  This  bank  had  a  contract  with  the  Im- 
irial  Government  to  take  up  such  of  its  paper  issues  as  it  might  wish  to 
deem  from  time  to  time.    Its  capital  is  14,500,000. 
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A  branch  of  the  Banco  de  Credito  Real,  central  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
will  be  established  in  a  few  dajrs  in  this  city.  Its  capital  is  |2, 500,000,  and 
the  principal  business  of  this  bank  will  be  to  maJie  loans  on  trust  and  mort- 
gage security,  while  all  other  banks  and  agencies  in  this  state  confine  their 
business  to  collections,  discounts,  and  the  sale  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  latest  published  reports  of  three  of  these  banks  show^  for  the  financial 
year  i888,  that  dividends  of  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital 
have  been  declared — the  latter  rate  by  the  London  and  Brazilian  (limited) — 
besides  transferring  ;^35,ooo  to  its  reserve  fund.  These  figures  show  that 
banking  in  South  America  is  not  an  unprofitable  business.  These  profits,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  two  English  banks,  were  made  by  their  various 
branches  established  in  every  important  city  on  the  east  coast  of  this  country. 

CURRENCY  AND   EXCHANGE. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  maintained  in  circulation  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  paper  currency,  issued  upon  the  credit  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  not  redeemable  in  gold.  Before  the  war  with  Paraguay,  as  far 
back  as  1849 — ^i^^^  perhaps  farther — foreign  gold  was  almost  exclusively  in 
circulation  in  this  part  of  Brazil,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  keep  exchange 
steady  at  24//.  to  a  milreis.  For  the  payment  of  duties  in  the  custom-house 
paper  was  bought  and  sold  at  a  premium,  as  foreign  gold  would  not  be  re- 
ceived in  the  payment  of  duties.  The  war  of  Brazil  with  Paraguay,  which 
began  late  in  1 864,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  exchange.  The  rate  went  down 
until,  in  February,  1868,  it  reached  15^.  to  a  milreis  on  London,  ninety 
days'  sight. 

This  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  business,  as  can  be  readily  concluded; 
but,  after  the  war  closed,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  1869,  faith  and  credit 
seemed,  in  a  measure,  restored,  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  coimtry 
improved,  though  exchange  ruled  low  for  some  years,  because  of  the  great 
expense  incurred  by  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Paraguay. 
Speculators  have  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  a  change  of  ministry  to 
force  exchange  up  or  down,  but,  since  October,  1887,  exchange  has  been 
steadily  rising  until,  on  the  2 2d  day  of  February  (this  year),  it  reached  28^. 
(gold)  to  a  milreis  (paper  currency),  at  ninety  days*  sight  on  London,  being 
for  a  milreis  (paper  currency)  the  equivalent  of  56^  cents  (United  States  gold), 
when  the  present  Treasury  valuation  of  a  milreis  (gold)  is  only  54.6  cents. 
This  improvement  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is  attributed  to  successfiil  loans 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  better  financial  management,  and 
a  generally  prosperous  condition  of  the  country;  but  fiuctuations  do,  and 
must,  occur  for  the  same  reasons  which  affect  exchange  in  any  country  which 
maintains  a  proportionally  large  volume  of  paper  currency  in  circulation. 

In  buying  a  bill  of  exchange  in  this  city  on  New  York  direct  the  rate  is 
not  so  favorable  as  for  London.  For  instance,  the  ptirchaser  of  a  bill  will 
receive  ;j^i  on  London  ninety  days  after  sight,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  8,750 
reis,*  but  for  the  equivalent  of  ;^i  on  New  York,  at  same  time  (ninety  days) 

^  1,000  rdsMX  milreis ;  x  iiulreis«>54.6  ccnti. 
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corresponding  rate,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  8,890  reis,  a  difference  in 
)r  of  the  former  of  140  reis,  or  1.6  per  cent.  When  a  bill  is  sold  on 
York,  the  bank  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  transaction  or  remit  the 
>ld  to  settle  the  draft,  but  all  arrangements  are  made  through  London 
ikcrs,  who  handle  the  cash.  Exchange,  though  reaching  the  high  rate  of 
^8i.  to  a  milreis,  has  maintained  but  a  slightly  lower  rate  since;  and  even 
^ow,  with  a  complete  change  and  reformation  of  government  throughout 
the  country,  the  rate  is  steady  at  from  i^jyid,  to  27^^.,  at  ninety  days'  sight. 

POPUUITION   AND   PXJBUC  DEBT. 

This  state,  with  a  population  of  at  least  1,000,000,  has  a  debt  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  amounting,  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1888, 
to  the  quivalent  of  ^1,764,512.78. 

RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENDITURES. 

Its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  two  and  one-half  years  are  shown  by  the 
following  uble : 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

«886.'8,      

#1,335,538. > 8 

X, 643, 759- 36 

7631340.58 

#»,356,a7a.74 

«* 564.973.  "4 
808,598.84 

#78,768.13 

#».734.56 

*^«i*  months  of  1888 

45. 258.26 

^"C  time  of  the  ending  of  a  fiscal  year  was  changed  in  1887  from  June  30 

*^ecember   31.     The  fiscal  year    1 886-' 8 7  includes  eighteen   calendar 
Months. 

^  ^e  legislature  of  this  state,  in  session  last  July,  authorized  the  negotia- 
^^  a  loan  of  10,000,000  francs  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  cer- 
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Public  works  and  the  extinction  of  the  present  debt. 


IMMIGRATION. 


^migration  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government  of  Brazil,  in  recent 

Q^^>  has  taken  considerable  interest.     A  few  years  ago  a  large  number  of 

^^^^in  immigrants  located  in  this  state,  and  to-day  there  are  some  large, 

mil 


^id  to  be  prosperous,  colonies,  especially  at  Sio  Louren^o,  about  30 


Q  north  of  Pelotas,  covering  a  large  section  of  country  and  bordering 

'*"*^e  Patos.     From  a  small  village  on  the  lake  shore  all  the  surplus  prod- 
^  ^  of  the  colony  are  shipped  in  small  schooners  to  Pelotas  and  Rio  Grande 

^ovo  Hamburgo  is  in  the  center  of  another  large  German  colony,  which 
^^nnected  by  rail  with  Porto  Alegre,  already  mentioned.     In  various  parts  j 
tills  state  there  are  Germans  and  the  descendants  of  the  same  peoplei 
TT^^cially  in  and  about  Porto  Alegre.     At  this  time,  however,  all  immigra| 
^^  from  Germany  to  Brazil  has  ceased  on  account  of  objections  raised  b| 
^^  German  Government 


IS 
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Some  time  since  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  directed  to  Italy, 

from  which  country  immigrants  have  been  coming  into  this  state  until 

recently.  The  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  the  greater  part  of 

which  were  Italians,  is,  for  the  years  1885  to  1888,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

1885 - ~ 7.936 

»886 3,59j 

1887 5,a8^       ' 

1888.M 4.0^^  c 

Great  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  system  recently  adopted  by  ttrrne 
Brazilian  Government  in  the  disposition  of  the  immigrants  after  their  arri^^"^-al 
here,  by  the  press  of  the  country  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welC^^-re 
of  their  countrymen.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1888  Italian  imi^^j. 
grants  arrived  here  at  their  own  expense,  but  about  that  time  the  Govemm^^Mt 
made  a  large  contract,  by  which  some  agents  were  established  in  several  p8^L_rts 
of  Italy,  who  furnished  free  passage  for  all  persons  who  wished  to  come  to 
Brazil.  When  they  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  were  forwarded  by  the  m  -jn- 
migration  bureau  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  desired  to  locate  ^  \ 

The  business  of  the  immigration  office  is  to  secure  agricultural  labor,  fmi\d 
no  assistance  or  advice  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  any  other  oo^ni-       . 
pation.     All  expenses  are  paid  until  they  arrive  at  the  lands  where  tl:aey 
are  to  be  located,  these  lands  being  divided  into  squares  of  30  hectares  cst^ih, 
or  about  75  acres,  and  sold  to  any  colonist  who  wishes  to  purchase  on  five 
years*  time.     In  case  of  default  of  payment  at  the  expiration  of  five  yesi-rs> 
a  certain  percentage  is  added  to  the  original  cost  price;  but,  should  paym^sxit 
in  full  be  made,  a  fee-simple  title  is  given  the  purchaser. 

When  possession  is  taken  of  any  of  these  lands  by  the  colonists,  they  e^»»^^^ 
receive  some  agricultural  implements  and  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  in  buL 
ing  a  house.     During  several  months  waiting  for  the  first  crop  they  are 
quently  employed  in  the  general  work  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  objections  raised  are  that  the  lands  are  situated  at  a  gr^^^^ 
distance  from  transportation  and  markets;  that  all  advantages  that  might         ^^ 
desired,  in  a  money  point  of  view,  from  these  lands  are  defeated,  becaus^^       ° 
the  valuelessness  of  their  products  and  the  enormous  freight  rates  to  reac^^^^^ . 
market.  These  lands  belong  to  the  state,  and  the  most  available  lands  for  a^^^^*' 
cultural  or  grazing  purposes  have  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  private  own^^^^^' 
who  do  nothing  with  them.     The  Government  has  no  well-located  landss^ 
furnish  immigrants,  who  are  almost  all  agriculturists.     The  construction  ^ 

roads  and  ways  of  reaching  easily  these  colonies  is  entirely  neglected,  anc^B^     ^^ 
appears  that  the  main  object  is  more  to  locate  a  great  number  of  immigra-^^^^^^ 
than  to  place  them  in  a  condition  to  prosper.     If  the  immigraiits  arrive        ^^ 
limited  numbers,  they  will  find  lands  already  laid  out  in  squares ;   but,  as  tln^^ 
are  situated  in  such  inaccessible  places,  many  can  not  endure  the  privatf  <^^ 
and  leave  the  country  before  undertaking  any  work. 

On  the  2d  day  of  April  last  a  sensation  was  created  by  about  seven  hundrerf 
Italian  immigrants  in  Porto  Alegre,  who  were  sent  back  to  Italy.  These  people 
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bd  all  arrived  at  one  time,  a  few  days  before  they  started  on  their  return,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  was  thronged  with  laborers  looking 
in  vain  for  work.     The  want  of  emplojrment  in  the  cities  and  colonies  and 
the  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  among  them  worked  their  complete 
demoralization,  and  the  Brazilian  Government,  on  the  claims  presented  by 
the  Italian  authorities,  readily  returned  them  to  Italy,  paying  the  expenses, 
but  proposing  to  be  indemnified  by  the  agents  or  contractors  who  had  pro- 
cured these  immigrants.     It  is  further  objected  that  official  immigration  is 
misleading  to  the  immigrant  and  injurious  to  the  country.     The  agents  in 
Europe,  who  receive  a  stipulated  sum  for  each  immigrant,  may  be  unscru- 
pulous enough  to  make  many  false  representations,  and  thus  secure  a  class  of 
people  who,  upon  arrival,  at  once  become  dissatisfied,  and  are  no  advan- 
tage to  the  country.     This  country,  while  very  large,  is  scarcely  improved 
enough,  especially  in  railwa)^,  to  sustain  a  large  immigration ;  and  many 
come  who,  by  their  infirmities  of  years  and  physical  defects,  can  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  burden  to  the  country.     By  the   present  system  the 
Government  loses  immense  sums  of  money,  and  has  not  gained  in  this  kind 
of  immigration  in  proportion  to  its  expense. 

The  number  of  Italians  arriving  in  the  first  three  months  of  1889  in  this 

state  was  at  least  ten  thousand;  but,  about  the  first  of  April  last,  the  Italian 

Government  prevented  the  departure  of  any  more  Italians  as  emigrants  to 

Brazil.    During  these  three  months  not  less  than  three  thousand  Italian  im- 

r       migrants  returned  to  Italy  from  this  state  and  crossed  into  the  neighboring 

I       republics  of  Argentine  and  Uruguay.     So  general  was  this  exodus  tliat  it  be- 

r        ^e  a  matter  of  Brazilian  newspaper  comment,  as  there  appeared  an  article 

^^  ^^e  Gazeta  Mercantil,  a  Rio  Grande  daily,  on  the  loth  of  March  last, 

^"^i'mg  that  those  who  had  immigration  in  hand  had,  by  their  management, 

^^^d  the  service  into  emigration ;  that  immigrants  who  had  been  brought 

J^  tnis  country  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  were  moving  across  the 

^Qtier  into  the  neighboring  republics,  where  they  were  received  with  open 

^^^i  and,  if  things  continued  in  that  way  long,  Brazil  was  spending  large 

oj/7  of  money  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Uruguay  and  Argentine.     Immi- 

f t      'On  has  almost  ceased  to  this  state ;  in  fact,  there  has  been  but  little  for 

l^5ist  six  months. 

SYSTEM   OF  TAXATION. 

r  "^axes  in  this  country  are  what  might  generally  be  termed  indirect.  Much 
^  ^«  produce  of  the  country,  when  exported,  pays  an  export  tax,  which,  of 
Y^^^,  is  indirectly  paid  by  the  producer.  All  hides,  hair,  wool,  etc.,  pay 
the  state  custom-house  a  duty  of  12.5  per  cent,  of  declared  value  on 
and  4  per  cent,  on  some  other  articles.  This  tax  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
of  raising  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  state  government.  A  tax 
bout  II  cents  must  be  paid  on  each  head  of  cattle  killed  at  the  xarque- 
J,  which  is  levied  by  the  authorities  of  the  municipality  in  which  the  xcir- 
^da  is  situated,  and  is  for  the  support  of  local  or  municipal  government, 
annual  tax  is  levied  on  professions,  both  by  the  state  and  General  Govern- 
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ment.  All  kinds  of  business,  including  buying,  selling,  or  manufacturing,  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  open  an  office,  shop,  store  or  establishment, 
pay  an  annual  license  tax  to  the  collector  of  state  customs,  or  revenue.  Fur- 
niture, lands,  and  houses  are  not  taxed,  but  in  each  municipal  district  house 
owners  are  taxed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  estimated  rental  value  of  the 
houses  owned ;  in  this  district  the  tax  is  lo  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  annual 
rental  value  of  the  house. 

In  regard  to  real  estate,  the  provisions  of  law  are  about  as  follows: 
A  real  property,  purchased  of  the  Government,  pays  no  tax  of  any  kind  od 
this  first  transfer.    In  cases  of  sale,  exchange,  or  donation,  it  pays,  first,  in  case 
of  sale,  6  per  cent,  into  the  general  treasury  and  x  per  cent,  into  the  state 
treasury,  of  the  consideration  of  the  sale.     In  case  of  exchange,  when  oiie 
value  exceeds  the  other,  payment  ot  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  manner  is 
required  on  the  excess  as  in  a  case  of  sale ;  if,  however,  the  values  are  equal, 
then  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent,  of  one  of  the  values  is  to  be  paid  proportionally 
into  the  general  and  state  treasuries.     In  case  of  donation  among  heirs,  the 
same  rates  are  to  be  paid  and  in  the  same  manner  on  the  value  of  the  propertjr 
as  in  a  case  of  sale.     In  case  of  a  donation  on  a  contingency,  such  as  the  death 
of  some  person,  the  same  rates  and  in  the  same  manner  are  required  to  be  paid 
as  in  case  of  sale,  with  an  addition  of  loo  per  cept.  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
property,  after  which  the  person  acquiring  same  takes  possession.     In  case  of 
an  acquisition  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  the  same 
rates  are  required  to  be  paid  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  sale,  on 
the  estimated  value  of  the  property,  and  the  additional  sum  of  2}^  per  cent. 
on  the  annual  rent,  which  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  40  reis  (about  2  cents)  fox 
each  4.84  square  meters  of  land. 

Acquisitions  for  the  purpose  of  colonization  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  aii<^ 
are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  though  the  Government  had  sold  then^ 
for  individual  uses. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Cotton  and  woolen  mills, — ^The  industries  of  this  state  worthy  of  note  ma- 3^ 
be  summed  up  briefly.     The  principal  one  in  the  manufacturing  line  is  th».^ 
cotton  and  woolen  factory  of  Rhiengantz  &  Co.,  in  this  city.     It  is  operate 
by  a  joint-stock  association,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  {500,000,  and  has 
very  successful,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  unbleached  cottons  and  wool< 
blankets,  shawls,  cloths,  and  cassimeres  it  turns  out,  but  this  year  declarer^- 
a  dividend  of  1 2  per  cent,  for  the  share-holders,  besides  setting  aside  i-    S 
per  cent,  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  {35,000.     This  iaxXovr'y 
employs  over  five  hundred  operatives  at  this  time,  and  its  productions  refled^^ 
much  credit  on  the  establishment,  many  of  them  being  equal  in  appearanc^^ 
to  imported  goods;  and  the  woolen  cloths  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  cheap^^ 
than  foreign  importation.     The  output  of  this  factory  is  finding  market  £^ 
almost  every  good  section  of  Brazil;  already  it  has  established  a  good  trac3^ 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pemambuco.     Its  cotton  manufactures  range  all  tHe 
way  from  150  to  400  grams  in  weight  per  meter,  according  to  the  width  and 
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Ae  purpose  for  which  the  goods  are  made.     The  price  and  weight  of  a 

brand  has  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  report.     Recently  the 

pices  of  cotton  goods  were  lowered  by  this  company  on  account  of  the  abate- 

oent  of  the  duties  on  cottons  in  the  special  tariff  for  this  state,  and  the 

manager,  in  his  recent  annual  report  to  the  share-holders,  speaks  very  plainly 

OQ  the  subject  of  special  tariff  and  its  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  company. 

He  charges  that,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  based  upon  the  declaration  of 

iim[n  mimsiro  do fazendo  that  the  special  tariff  would  not  be  allowed  to 

interfere  with  the  fabrics  of  these  mills,  the  minister  had. evidently  acceded 

to  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  associations  of  Pelotas  and  Porto  Alegre 

and  ignored  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Rio  Grande.     The  existence  of 

this  special  low  tariff,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  these  goods  manufactured  here, 

he  says,  will  prove  financially  disastrous  to  the  industries  of  Rio  Grande, 

and  thus  impoverish,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  state;  and  that,  although  the 

special  tariff  was  the  result  of  a  quasi  general  demand  by  the  commercial 

importers  of  this  state  and  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  magic  word,  men  of 

apparently  the  most  intelligence  seemed  to  ignore  the  value  of  an  industry 

which  furnished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  no 

knowledge  of  agriculture  and  were  not  adapted  to  that  kind  of  labor. 

The  total  value  of  woolen  goods  manufactured  last  year  in  this  factory 
was  {297,847;  of  cotton  goods,  1155,750.  This  is  a  small  decline  in  the 
cotton  output,  caused  by  a  loss  of  time  in  moving  the  machinery  of  the  cot- 
tOQ-miil  from  an  old  building  into  a  new  one. 

The  special  tariff  reduced  the  duty  on  many  fabrics — same  as  made  in  this 

tory— from  30  to  50  per  cent.     The  wool  used  is  all  produced  in  this  state, 

^     IS  of  three  grades,  and  will  average  in  price  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  per 

Uogram,  or  near  6.8  cents  per  pound;  and  the  annual  consumption  is  about 

^014,628  pounds  unwashed.     The  cotton  comes  from  the  north,  principally 

^ernambuco,  a  distance  of  1,848  miles,  and  costs  about  11  cents  per  pound. 

OuiU  breeding, — There  is  another  industry,  however,  which  is  a  very  im- 

P^tant  one  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and,  should  it  decline  or  fail  suddenly, 

*^  '"csult  would  be  a  general  crash  in  all  kinds  of  business,  for  it  is  the  life 

^  ^1  commercial  movements.     I  refer  to  cattle  breeding.     This  state,  it  may 

^id,  is  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  local 

^^^^^mption  and  the  supply  of  xarque,   or  dried  beef,  which  is  mostly 

^^Hed  to  the  north,  there  are  one  million  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  an- 

^y»  representing  an  income  to  the  breeders  of  about  1 10,000,000.     There 

^  ^  number  of  xarqueadas  in  this  state,  but  the  principal  ones  are  at  PelotaSy 

^^  lUiles  from  this  city. 
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To  show  the  number  of  cattle  killed  there  for  the  last, four  years,  I  hai 
prepared  the  following  table; 


Month. 


November... 
December ... 
January  „.... 
Fcbnxary .... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Total. 


x885-'86. 


6,974 

58,558 
60,126 

41,985 

43, a' 7 
ao,983 


964,070 


i886-'87. 


x,2i6 
27,411 
3a,a66 
60,866 

71.655 
75,760 

59,938 
87,730 


356,84a 


x887-'88. 


18,009 
36.608 
43,334 
53,596 

6o,S3» 

65,609 

560 


a78,«47 


•|( 


•s4 

43,3 
»,« 

44,«( 

46,11 
66,88 

13,30 

n 


305.^1 


At  the  xarqueada  Paredao,  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  province, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  killed  annually,  arid  al 
Quarahy,  on  the  extreme  western  frontier,  as  many  as  forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ten  are  reported — exact  number  not  known. 

SPECIAL   TARIFF  AND   CONTRABAND. 

A  special  tariff  for  this  state  went  into  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  Marcl 
last,  lowering  the  duties  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  on  many  articles,  espe 
cially  those  which  had  been  introduced  as  contraband  over  the  wester 
frontier.  This  special  tariff  makes  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  on 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  different  numbers  in  the  entire  tariff  schedule 
which  includes  eleven  hundred  and  four  numbers.  The  numbers  so  change 
cover  about  four  hundred  different  articles,  the  most  important  of  whi< 
are  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods;  also,  articles  of  linen,  jute,  paper,  ivor 
mother-of-pearl,  wood,  cutlery,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc.  \  and,  ha 
ing  forwarded  to  the  Department  a  translation  of  the  special  tariff,  I  dee 
it  unnecessary  in  this  report  to  occupy  space  with  comparative  tables,  sho 
ing  on  what  principal  articles  reductions,  and  the  amount  of  the  same,  wc 
made. 

The  sliding-scale  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  competing  with  BraziL^ 
manufacture,  decreed  by  the  Government  March  i  last,  did  not  go  into  effe 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  applied,  in  this  state. 

The  special  tariff  was  prepared  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  commer« 
associations  of  Porto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and  Rio  Grande,  and  was  thougH' 
be  the  only  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  the  large  contraband  trade  wl^ 
was  carried  on  over  the  western  frontier.  It  remains  yet,  to  a  certain  ext:^ 
to  be  determined  whether  it  will  extinguish  contraband  or  not,  although  ^ 
months  have  elapsed  since  it  went  into  effect. 

Contraband  trade  then  on  the  western  border  was  open,  gross,  and 
torious,  and  flourished  to  such  an  extent  eighteen  months  ago  that  le^ 
mate  importations  greatly  declined  and  business  became  paralyzed  in  ^ 
part  of  the  state.     The  question  now  presents  itself,  notwithstanding    * 
special  tariff,  whether  or  not  the  ports  of  the  east  have  sustained  loss  in  tb 
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« 

lercial  importance  by  the  establishment  of  ways  and  the  opening  of 
channels  in  the  west,  though  contraband,  that  will  now  remain  per- 
luanent  in  the  conduct  of  legitimate  trade  for  the  supply  of  that  part  of  the 
itry.  If  the  press  of  this  state  can  be  relied  on,  the  contraband  trade  is 
Iwtyet  extinguished.  In  the  Gazeta  Mercantil,  of  this  city,  an  extract  from 
k  private  letter  was  published  on  the  2d  of  June  (present  year),  the  purport  of 
[ifaidi  was  that  contraband,  despite  the  special  tariff,  was  carried  on  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner,  and  the  tariff  had,  apparently,  a  negative  effect. 

Senhor  Conselheiro  JoSlo  Alfred  Corrda  de  Oliveira,  then  ministro  do 
jowido,  made  a  report  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  country  assembled  at 
tic  beginning  of  this  year,  in  which  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  successfully 
combat  the  traffic  was  to  ask  the  intervention  of  the  adjoining  republics  in 
the  interests  of  reciprocity  and  all  the  conditions  of  the  transportation  of 
nerchandise  by  river  from  the  Rio  Prata  countries. 

In  the  Diario  do  Rio  Grande  of  May  18  last  an  article  was  published 
describing  the  gross  contraband  that  was  carried  on  at  Santa  Anna  do  Liora- 
oento,  a  Brazilian  town  on  the  Uruguay  frontier,  a  part  of  which  is  quite 
close,  if  not  on  the  boundary  line — a  place  with  splendid  facilities  for  con- 
traband business.  The  manner  charged  by  the  Diario  in  which  much  of  this 
business  was  done  seems  to  confirm  the  declaration  of  a  former  cabinet  min- 
ister, who  said  officially,  when  referring  to  the  subject  of  contraband,  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  traffic  was  the  lack 
of  vigilance  and  dishonesty  of  police  and  fiscal  authorities  on  the  frontier. 
'.  By  day  and  by  night,  says  the  Diario,  merchandise  was  moved  across  the 
frontier  into  Brazil  as  contraband,  the  guards  and  police  taking  an  active  part 
in  assisting,  for  which  they  received  compensation,  more  or  less,  according  to 
rant  On  one  occasion  the  commander  of  the  guards  received  a  conto  of  reis 
(about  I500),  of  which  he  kept  |i  25  and  divided  the  balance  among  the  guards. 
At  another  time  the  deUgado  of  police  and  the  commander  received  ^500  for 
Militating  the  crossing  of  some  goods,  about  the  division  of  which  there  was 
^nie  difficulty.  The  dekgado^  as  first  authority,  desired  to  retain  500  milreis, 
|o  which  the  commander  objected,  and  demanded  an  equal  division,  which, 
^  the  interest  of  peace  and  *he  business,  was  accordingly  done. 

Montevideo  has  advantages  as  a  port  which  are  inducements  to  enter 

^oods  into  this  state  h'j  the  western  frontier.     Goods  may  remain  in  any  cus- 

^^-house  of  Uruguay  for  one  month  free  from  store  rent,  and,  even  after  the 

^Piration  of  one  month,  the  charge  is  so  small  that  many  merchants  of  Monte- 

,  *^«o  use  the  custom-house  stores  as  places  of  deposit  suiting  their  conven- 

^ce,  instead  of  having  extensive  warehouses  of  their  own.     In  Brazil  store 

^^t  must  be  F>aid  for  one  month  if  goods  are  dispatched  within  one  hour 

*^er  they  enter  the  custom-house ;  and,  should  they  remain  longer  than  one 

^^nth,  the  rate  of  store  rent  increases  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  tariff  and  store 

^t  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  will  be  equal  to  the  value  of  many  kinds  of 

^^^8.    Consequently,  some  goods  sent  on  consignment  are  abandoned  in 

^€  custom-house. 


Itort'j;"  ^ 
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CONTRABAND  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Hie  profits  of  successful  contrabanding  are  great ;  not  only  is  the  pa} 
ment  of  duty  and  store  rent  avoided,  but  there  is  a  saving  in  freight  rata 
Ocean  freights  from  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  to  Rio  Grande  are  as  high  as  60s 
per  ton  (the  railway  company  here  paid  that  price  for  a  ton  of  coal  a  shoi 
time  since),  while  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Montevideo  are  aboc 
4ar.  per  ton,  and  for  some  goods  less — as,  for  instance,  iron  fencing  wire 
which  is  being  very  extensively  used  in  this  country,  is  carried  for  as  low 
rate  as  20s.  per  ton.  From  New  York  the  rates  are  cheaper  for  Montevide 
than  for  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  a  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  measurement  gooc 
and  5  cents  per  cwt.  for  weight  goods.  The  port  charges  at  Montevideo  ai 
much  less  than  those  of  this  port,  as  a  sailing  vessel  of  225  tons  register  coul 
enter  and  clear  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  from  {150  to  {200,  while  it  wotil 
cost  from  I400  to  I450  at  Rio  Grande ;  besides,  the  former  port  has  the  ac 
vantage  of  admitting  very  large  vessels,  and  is  an  important  commercial  poia 

From  Montevideo  to  Sal  to,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  by  steamer,  freight 
$4  per  ton;  on  account  of  rapids  in  the  river  near  this  place  goods  for  Braz 
are  generally  transshipped  on  the  Western  Uruguay  Railway.  Belem,  on  th 
railway,  is  a  distance  of  120  kilometers  from  S&o  Jo^  Baptiste,  aBelgia 
town,  close  to  the  boundary  line.  Frequently  goods  go  direct  from  Salto  1 
Santa  Anna  do  Lioramento,  a  distance  of  225  kilometers,  in  carts — the  meai 
of  transportation  of  the  country — ^after  leaving  steamers  or  railways.  Takir 
it  for  granted  that  the  expense  of  transportation  of  goods  by  carts  from  raJ 
ways  to  interior  towns  in  Uruguay  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  in  this  stm. 
from  Bag^  to  interior  points,  I  estimate  the  average  freight  rate  at  24  ce£3 
per  English  mile  for  each  ton  of  freight. 

The  freight  rates  of  the  Western  Uruguay  Railway  I  can  only  approxima 
at  the  time  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  Central  del  Uruguay  from  Mon« 
video  to  Rio  Negro,  on  which  road  the  rates  are  about  as  follows :  Freigr 
of  the  first-class,  4  cents  per  kilometer  for  100  kilograms;  second-class,  3^ 
cents  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  in  orC 
nary  bales  or  well-packed  boxes,  which  would  bring  them  more  or  less  und 
second-class  rates,  from  Salto  to  Belem  would  be  |?.i7  per  ton  of  2,2^ 
pounds,  and  for  Quarahim,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  $4.^4  per  ton.  Thei 
for  the  sum  of  401*.  ({9. 70),  plus  the  river  and  railway  freight,  goods  can  b 
placed  on  the  western  frontier  of  this  state  by  way  of  Montevideo  from  Han 
burg  or  Liverpool  for  1 18.04  pcr  ton. 

From  Hamburg  or  Liverpool  freight  will  cost  not  less  than  |i2  per  ton  t 
Rio  Grande.  Before  i  pound  of  it  can  be  forwarded  to  the  interior  it  mui 
be  properly  entered  in  the  custom-house,  duty  and  storage  for  one  mont 
paid,  and  Siguia,  or  custom-house  permit,  obtained,  before  one  package  will  I 
received  for  transportation  by  the  railway  running  into  the  interior  from  th 
city.  The  rates  on  this  road  for  freight,  first  and  second  class,  are  about  i 
follows :  For  first-class,  which  includes  only  passengers'  baggage  and  sma 
parcels  of  value,  the  rate  is  about  11  cents  per  kilometer  for  each  100  kil< 
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grams;  taking  an  average  of  second  and  third  class  rates^  according  to  its 
^htdassification,  which  would  include  certain  merchandise,  such  as  manu- 
factures of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  and  cloths  of  almost  every  kind,  the  cost  is 
6  cents  per  kilometer  for  each  1,000  kilograms ;  making  a  total  cost  per  ton 
from  Rio  Grande  to  Bag^  of  J16.98,  plus  freight  from  Hamburg  or  Liverpool 
($12),  which  makes  a  total  of  {28.98  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  When  goods 
have  arrived  at  Bag^,  if  intended  to  supply  such  places  as  Santa  Anna  do  Lio- 
ramcnto,  they  must  be  carted  across  the  country  a  distance  of  88  miles  at  a 
cost  of  |2 1. 1 2  p>er  ton,  making  a  total  cost  of  {50.10  per  ton  delivered  to 
a  merchant  in  this  town  by  way  of  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  against  {47.30  by 
way  of  Montevideo  and  Salto. 

These  figures  show  a  somewhat  cheaper  freight,  besides  the  excellent  op- 
portonities  there  are  to  cross  into  Brazil  and  avoid  the  payment  of  any  duty. 
Contraband  has  been  engaged  in  by  people  along  the  frontier  for  some  years, 
and  the  only  time  that  it  ever  received  any  thing  approaching  a  complete 
check  was  the  time  of  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the  Rio  Plata  cities.  On 
the  6th  day  of  November,  1886,  all  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  declared  closed 
against  those  of  the  Rio  Plata  on  account  of  cholera,  and  a  strict  corddo  san- 
itmOf  or  sanitary  guard,  was  established  all  along  the  frontier  to  prevent — by 
shooting,  if  necessary — any  persons  crossing  from  the  Uruguay  side  into 
Brazil.  Cholera  and  muskets  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  on  the  contraband 
trade  for  five  months,  when  the  quarantine  was  raised  and  the  cordao  re- 
moved; and,  as  proof  of  this  statement,  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  in 
this  city  were  greater  for  the  years  1886  and  1887  than  for  any  year  since 
1880,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Customs  receipts  for  the  years  i8yq-^88y  inclusive. 


Year. 


Reodptf. 


x,385.467xx 

»,"a,X73.93 
1,129,863.78 

1,166,938.76 


Year. 


1884. 
1885. 
z886. 
1887. 
t888. 


Receipts. 


$1,096,729.48 

x,»3a,3i3-57 

1,356, 309- 6» 
1,363,810.02 

1,052,826.46 


fc  1888  this  illicit  trade  had  revived  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  ap- 

*^^^^  to  have  been  facilitated  by  officials  in  the  custom-house  at  Uruguay- 

^    The  Folhada  Tarde,  a  bi-weekly  newspaper  of  Porto  Alegre,  published 

P^^^es  of  articles  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  under  the  title  of  *'  Contrabando 

.|^^<^al,'*  or  **  Official  Contraband,"  exposing  a  state  of  affairs  as  existing  at 

^   ^  time,  if  true,  in  the  custom-house  at  Uruguayana  of  great  corruption  and 

'^^titution  of  trust  on  the  part  of  officials.     These  articles  attracted  the 

^^tion  of  commercial  men  throughout  the  country,  and  have  since  been 

^^ged  and  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  scattered  all  over  the  state. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   TRADE. 

TTic  present  condition  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  has 
a  subject  of  comment  by  the  press  of  our  country  for  some  time,  and 
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various  means  are  suggested  by  which  it  can  be  improved  and  sales  in  tlt^e 
southern  countries  increased.  Exporters  and  manufacturers  complain  tt^^t 
sufficient  interest  is  not  manifested  officially  in  the  promotion  of  trade  reXa- 1 
lions;  consequently,  American  productions  are  not  introduced  as  they  shov^ld  1 
be,  and  our  manufacturers  have  not  always  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete  in  ^ 
the  various  markets  of  the  south  with  the  productions  of  European  mills  ^kjnd  \ 
factories. 

I  can  not  speak  from  experience  for  any  other  section  of  country   ^.ave 
this,  but  apprehend,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  same  barriers  rule  procS^  xce : 
more  or  less  to  the  same  effect,  whether  they  be  applied  in  transactiox^.^  of 
trade  in.  South  America  or  elsewhere. 

On  this  point  I  beg  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  New  York  jouroa-S  of 
August  s,  1889,  under  the  head  of  **South  American  Credits,"  as  very  a^z^pli- 
cable  to  the  condition  of  commercial  affairs  in  this  state : 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CREOrrS. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  merchants  do  not  do  so  large  a  volume  of  trad^  ^th 
South  America  as  English  and  Germans  is  because  we  are  more  conservative  in  the  exK^ar^sioD 
of  credits.  When  the  South  Americans  themselves  learn  that  all  their  maricets  wouXclbe 
healthier  and  continuously  in  a  stronger  position  if  they  were  not  themselves  applicazLKs  for 
long  credits  on  the  smallest  possible  margins,  the  greater  the  inducement  will  be  for  Am&ri^^uis, 
who  can  always  find  fairly  good  use  for  their  money  at  home,  to  put  it  out  in  these  loreigB 
countries.  Germans  and  English,  who  have  to  find  use  and  investment  for  more  money  ^>o 
we,  of  coune  take  longer  risks. 

A  great  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  importing  houses  of  this  state 
are  German,  and  the  terms  upon  which  Hamburg  exporters  sell  goods  to  tlieir 
customers  in  this  state  are  about  as  follows:  The  length  of  time  given  l>y  *° 
exporter  is  generally  ten  months ;  in  purchasing  direct  from  the  manufiact^-«-^> 
six  months.  All  accounts  are  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follo^^^^^^^S 
the  one  in  which  the  purchase  is  made,  if  purchase  is  made  before  the  ^  5^^ 
of  the  month  j  but,  should  the  purchase  be  made  after  the  15  th  of  the  mo*^^°' 
then  the  account  is  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  followin  *=^  ^"^ 
one  in  which  the  purchase  was  made.  This  system  may  add  forty-five 
to  the  ten  months*  credit  given  from  the  date  of  the  account.  To  coveX" 
amount  of  an  itemized  statement  of  account,  the  purchaser  executes  a  r»^8° 
tiable  note  for  the  length  of  time  the  account  has  to  run,  which  the  ex 
indorses  to  his  bank  and  is  advanced  75  per  cent,  of  its  face  value  in 
after  which,  when  due,  the  bank  sends  the  note  to  a  bank  in  tliis  stat^ 
collection.  In  many  instancestthe  manufacturers  take  the  merchants'  ac 
ances  for  six  months  and  discount  them  in  bank,  using  the  cash  for  the 
chase  of  new  material.  This  long  credit  of  ten  months  gives  the  impor 
here  time  to  secure  returns  in  the  products  of  the  country,  which,  practical 
are  in  the  market  but  a  few  months  each  year.  This  system,  I  undertake 
state,  is  not  followed  so  much  because  the  Germans  prefer  it  to  a  short- 
time,  but  the  people — the  Brazilians  and  others  to  whom  they  sell— deman 
long  credits;  it  is  a  rule  of  the  country,  long  since  established,  from  whi 
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there  has  been  little  or  no  departure.  How  long  a  time  might  be  required 
tobresdcthis  system  no  one  knows;  aDd,  as  credit  seems  to  be  asked  for  and 
accepted  when  given  by  many  business  people  in  all  parts  of  these  southern 
countries,  it  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Brazilian  should  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  A  more  conservative  system,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  better 
for  the  people  and  avoid  much  loss  by  failures  among  merchants,  but  those 
who  have  secured  a  lead  in  trade  here  have  adopted  a  system  that  conforms 
to  the  demands  of  their  customers. 

Catalogues  for  circulation  or  distribution  in  this  country  should  be  of 
convenient  book  size  and  printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  (Por- 
tuguese); the  sending  of  catalogues  to  this  country,  of  inconvenient  book 
size,  printed  in  English,  without  price  of  articles  and  trade  discount,  is  a 
waste  of  money.  The  price  and  discount  is  very  important,  and  certainly 
there  could  be  no  good  objection  to  the  giving  of  prices  in  fair  business 
competition. 

When  we  look  at  the  agencies  of  European  manufacturers  established  all 
over  this  country,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  any  other  result  than  that  they 
should  sell  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  consumed  by  these  people  ?    Right 
.  "^  on  the  soil  is  the  German,  British,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Italian  mer- 
chant, each  pushing  the  products  of  his  own  country  in  the  markets  with 
^^  his  skill  and  ability,  while  there  is  not  a  single  American  merchant  in  this 
state,  which  is  larger  than  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined. 
"^  Way  to  establish  trade  for  American  products  is  for  Americans  to  come 
ncre  and  open  houses  and  show  the  people  what  they  have  and  how  they 
*^  Sell  to  them.     This  trade  demands  men  of  experience  and  good  business 
^P^ity  besides  familiarity  with  languages. 

•^ith  the  establishment  of  a  few  business  houses  there  should  be  some 

.   ^  or  bank  agencies.    These  are  also  very  necessary  to  increase  trade  rela- 

^^"^>   enabling  merchants  to  buy  bills  on  the  United  States  direct  on  better 

"^  than  it  is  possible  to  buy  them  now  through  the  branches  of  European 

^'^^.    Some  trade  theories  are  very  good,  no  doubt,  and  look  well  on  pa- 

y^*  t>ut  my  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  best  results  come 

'^^  practical  efforts;  and  whenever  our  shrewd  business  men  and  manufact- 

^^'^    fail  to  successfully  compete  with  our  friends  in  Europe  through  prop- 

^  Supplied  and  well-managed  houses  in  this  country,  then  it  will  be  time 

^Ompiain.     At  present  the  field  is  not  occupied  by  any  one  who  is  partic- 

^''^^  interested  in  pushing  American  goods,  and,  as  a  result,  our  trade,  ex- 

*^^    in  the  two  articles  of  flour  and  kerosene,  is  comparatively  small. 

LEBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

ConsuL 
vInfted  States  Consulate, 

J^io  Grande  do  Su/,  December  20 f  i88g. 

No.  121 ^3. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

About  sixty  years  ago;  on  the  granting  of  a  fuller  franchise  to  Brit: 
jects,  Robert  Peel  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "We  mi 
educate  the  masses,  our  masters."  This  sentence  anticipated  the  ne 
function  of  libraries  for  the  people,  and  about  the  year  1835  mec 
institutes  were  established  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  realm,  wl: 
conjplished  much  good  in  opening  up  new  avenues  to  broader  and 
culture.  The  masses,  however,  soon  demanded  freer  opportunity  fo 
and  reading  than  that  obtained  by  the  fee  of  an  annual  membership, 
practically  closed  the  door  except  to  the  few,  and  in  1845  M^-  William 
a  member  of  Parliament  representing  the  Dumfries  borough  of  Sc 
championed  their  cause  and  succeeded  in  passing  an  "act  for  the  es 
ment  of  museums  and  libraries  connected  with  them,"  under  which  j 
eral  small  libraries  were  founded  in  England,  notably  in  Warringtoi 
terbury,  and  S^lford. 

In  1849  further  progress  was  made,  and  a  select  committee  of  fift< 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  publi 
ries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  investigation  of  this  com 
which  included  among  its  members  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Moncton  Miln 
Mr.  Ewart,  showed  clearly  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  matter  of  librar 
far  behind  other  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  some  of  tl 
ish  colonies.  The  practical  result  of  their  labor  was  the  free  librar 
1850,  which  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museui 
public  galleries  in  boroughs  of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  op 
was  limited  to  English  boroughs,  and,  in  organizing  the  same,  a  maji 
two-thirds  of  the  ratie-payers  was  required,  the  rate  being  limited  tc 
penny  in  the  pound  rental  (i  cent  to  ^4.86).  In  1854  the  act  was  ej 
to  include  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  further  amended  in  i^ 
1877  to  towns  with  populations  of  5,000,  secured  by  a  simple  majorit; 
rate-payers,  with  maximum  rate  of  i  penny  to  the  pound  rental  (2  < 
^4.86),  a  rate  yielding  in  Edinburgh  about  ^35,000  annually. 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  act  was  Manchester,  in  1855,  tb 
a  borough,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  at  the 
ration  were  Charles  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Lord  \ 
bury.  Liverpool  soon  followed  the  example  of  Manchester,  and  th 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  other  cities.  With  the  excej 
Airdrie,  in  1856,  the  movement  did  not  make  progress  in  Scotland  unt 

In  1879  ^^  number  of  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  had  adopted 
was  eighty-four,  and  since  1879  there  has  been  an  average  of  ten 
making  the  total  number  at  present  about  one  hundred  and  ninety ; 
is  a  significant  fact  that  fully  one-half  of  the  free  libraries  in  Engl 
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sitaated  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  at  the  chief  centers  of  Eng- 
lish industry. 

The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  cities  and  boroughs  in  Scotland 
vhich,  to  July  i,  1890,  have  adopted  the  free  library  act ;  also  the  dates  of 
establishment  and  the  number  of  volumes  now  catalogued : 


Towns. 


Ainlrit- 
Qnodee- — 
FflAr™ 

Paisley 

Galashiels... 

Hawick ^. 

Dttffllarton. 
Don/ennline. 
loverees 
Huatly — 
^tli&buigh 


»«•••«••• 


Year 

Number 

of 
volumes. 

opened. 

1856 

7.000 

Z869 

46*399 

1870 

5.464 

1871 

ao,30o 

'874 

5,800 

1875 

3.04s 

1879 

8,800 

x88t 

a,  700 

x883 

12,272 

1883 

6,692 

Z885 
1890 

59,000 

As  early  as  1868  the  adoption  of  the  free  library  act  was  submitted  to 
Edinburgh,  but  the  proposal  was  defeated.  In  February,  1 881,  it  was  again 
submitted  and  only  8,000  votes  cast  in  its  favor,  over  15,000  voting  against 
it,  the  rest  of  the  41,853  rate-payers  not  responding  at  the  election. 

Edinburgh  was  not  alone  in  this  rejection.  In  1876  Glasgow  also  de- 
dined  the  adoption  of  the  act,  only  one-third  of  the  recorded  votes  favoring 
It.  In  May,  1885,  a  plebiscite  was  taken,  and  it  was  again  defeated,  the  vote 
Delng  22,755  i^  t^^  affirmative  and  29,946  in  the  negative.  In  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1886  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  in  1885  presented 
a  library  building  to  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  offered  J125J000  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  library  building  in  Edinburgh,  provided  the  city 
would  adopt  the  free  library  act,  which  it  had  twice  declined,  and  this  offer 
was  increased  by  a  telegram  in  May,  1887,  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  Sir  Thomas 
Clark,  then  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  to  ^250,000.  As  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
^7  wittily  remarked  in  his  able  and  eloquent  dedicatory  address — 

^  two  former  occasions  Edinburgh  had  been  led  forward  to  make  the  fatal  leap  into  the 
^Tstem  of  free  libraries,  and  twice  Edinburgh  had  shrunk  back.     But  on  this  third  occasion 
'•  (^ariKgie  came  forward  and  applied  an  argument  so  powerful,  so  weighty,  so  direct,  so 
^  from  the  heart  to  the  heart  that  it  overcame  all  the  reluctance  of  our  ancient  city. 

having  accepted  the  gift,  the  corporation,  under  Sir  Thomas  Clark,  set 

aoout  giving  effect  to  it.     In  the  competition  for  designs  several  were  sub- 

J^^tted,  and  Mr.  Washington  Brown  was  selected  as  architect.     It  is  not  prais- 

^  ^ne  results  of  his  work  beyond  merit  to  say  that  the  building  combines 

rchitectQral  grace  and  elegance  without  sacrifice  of  utility.     The  foundation- 

^^e  Was  laid  July  9,  1887,  and  the  building  publicly  opened  June  9,  1890, 

^y  ^he  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

^^  introducing  Lord  Rosebery  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Provost  Boyd  made 
*^P^opriate  reference  to  the  spot  which  had  been  selected.     He  trusted  that 
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"the  library  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  H 
king's  advocate  to  Charles  I,  might,  like  that  family,  grow  in  strength 
importance  and  prove  a  blessing  to  the  public."  The  following  tele| 
was  then  read  : 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  opening  of  ihe  free  public  library.  It  is  especially  gi 
ing  to  us  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  to  perform  the  ceremony,  as  he  did  for  that  of  Dunfen 
We  trust  this  library  is  to  grow  in  usefulness  year  after  year  and  prove  one  of  the  most  { 
agencies  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  for  all  time  to  come. 

It  was  signed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs-.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Amidst  loud  appl 
the  key,  inclosed  in  a  casket  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Hope  house, 
then  handed  by  the  lord  provost  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  The  ad( 
was  worthy  the  occasion  apd  the  speaker.  A  few  paragraphs  will  sho\ 
comprehensiveness  and  felicity.  -  Lord  Rosebery  remarked : 

The  right  person  to  open  this  library  is  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  appe 
think  that  a  division  of  labor  is  the  proper  course,  and  that  whereas  he  is  always  giving  1 
ries  I  am  always  opening  them.  Already  I  have  opened  one  that  he  has  given  in  Dunj 
line,  and  to-day  it  is  my  privilege  to  open  this  mq^h  larger  one  that  he  has  given  a 
capital  of  the  country  of  his  birth. 

After  referring  to  the  several  libraries  in  Edinburgh  near  at  hand  and 

writers  and  publishers  who  had  made  this  city  for  so  many  years  a  great 

erary  center,  he  said : 

{Edinburgh  without  a  free  library  of  this  kind  was  like  men  starving  in  the  midst 
granary,  and  we  owe  all  honor  to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  his  timely  gift ;  also  to  our  comnc 
who  have  worked  hard  and  have  a  good  record  of  work  to  show.  They  have  spent  f6 
in  books,  and  they  have  got  together  some  fifty-nine  thousand  volumes.  We  feel,  in  s 
these  books  in  use,  moriinn,  rrwriturosy  salutanos.  We  perishable  men  salute  you. 
ishable  books,  because  we  know  that,  unlike  us,  you  can  not  pass  away  naturally  w^: 
leaving  the  effects  of  your  work  behind  you.  And  what  a  work  that  is!  What  would 
have  giv^n,  what  would  Hugh  Miller  have  given,  what  might  they  both  have  been  had 
had  access  from  their  birth  to  such  a  free  library  as  this  ?  Your  founder  has  had  the  a 
words  placed  over  the  door,  "  Let  there  be  light."  The  sublime  hjrmn  that  we  sung  i 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  touched  the  same  note, 
builders  of  Jerusalem  raised  their  city  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  * 
Let  us,  the  masses  who  raise  our  social  structure,  endeavor  to  seek  even  a  higher  idea^ 
work  with  the  trowel  in  the  one  hand  and  the  book  in  the  other ;  for  work  without  know 
b  only  a  tread-mill,  but  work  guided  by  knowledge  is  the  Archimedean  lever  which 
move  the  world. 

After  other  addresses  and  votes  of  thanks  the  platform  party  took  1 
way  up  stairs  to  the  lending  library,  where,  amid  cordial  applause,  1 
Rosebery  imlocked  the  outer  door  and  declared  the  library  free  to  the  citiz 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  the  general  reading-room  of  n 
papers  and  periodicals,  which  is  the  third  story  of  the  building  from 
street  known  as  "  Cowgate."  Above  this  is  the  lending  library  on  a  1 
with  the  main  entrance — in  fact,  the  only  entrance  in  use — on  the  s 
known  as  "George  IV  Bridge,*'  and  above  this  is  the  reference  departn 
each  room  occuping  the  complete  floor.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Edinburgh  is  here  illustrated  in  entering  the  library  from  the  street  on 
fourth  story,  the  street  below  being  intersected  and  crossed  at  a  high  L 
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The  reader  has  therefore  but  one  flight  of  stairs  to  reach  the  reference 
library /and  only  one  flight  to  reach  the  periodical  and  news  department. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  building  on  Cowgate  side  is  used  for  heating  and  elec- 
tric lighting  apparatus  and  the  second  floor,  viz,  the  one  beneath  the  news- 
room, is  used  at  present  for  store-roon^s  and  binders'  rooms  for  repairing  and 
covering  the  books.  The  news-room,  the  binding  department,  and  the  refer- 
ence room  are,  respectively,  about  95  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  containing 
ahout  5,600  square  feet  each.  They  are  lofty,  airy,  well  ventilated,  and 
^ell  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is  considered  preferable  to  gas,,  not  only  in 
<I"antity  and  quality,  but  also  better  as  to  ventilation  and  without  the  injury 
^0  the  bindings  of  the  books  which  is  caused,  by  the  use  of  gas.  The  58,000 
volumes  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  referred  are  divided  as  follows :  Thirty- 
four  thousand  in  the  lending  department,  5,000  in  the  juvenile  department, 
^^  19,000  in  the  reference  department.  The  lending  department  is  open 
""ooi  9  a.  m.  t0  9  p.  m.,  the  reference  department  from  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m., 
3nd  the  juvenile  department  from  3  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

As  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  books.  Professor  Masson,  of  the 

^Qinburgh  University,  as  chairman  of  the  book  committee,  and  Mr.  John 

*"*^rit,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of  books,  both  received  words  of  mer- 

^^^<1    praise  for  the  effective  and  thorough  manner  in  which  they  had  dif- 

cria.r^ed  their  duties. 

TTie  indicator  system  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  simple  labor-saving  device 

^  ixxdicate  whether  the  book  is  in  or  out  of  the  library.     There  are  ten  of 

^oes^,  each  about  6  feet  square,  placed  at  about  equal  distances  on  the  horse- 

s^^Cfc^  shaped  d^k,  oir  counter.     Each  contains  4,000  numbers,  to  wit,  i  to 

4»oc>o,  4,001  to  8,000,  etc.,  and  each  number  has  a  little  drawer  just  large 

^^oxjgh  to  hold  a  small  card.    One  end  of  the  drawer  is  red,  and  the  other 

*^^.  If  the  red  end  is  placed  outward  in  the  numbered  sliie,  the  book  cor- 

^^^p>onding  with  this  number  is  not  in  the  library,  and  the  card  of  the 

^^^^■"^on  who  has  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  drawer.     When  the  book  is 

'"^^ tight  back,  the  blue  end  of  the  drawer  is  presented  outward  and  the  card 

^^^^Jmed  to  the  person  who  returns  the  book.    This  system  saves  time,  labor, 

'^  ^i  expense,  and  would  be  of  service  to  libraries  of  even  five  thousand 

^^^^mes.     It  shows  at  once  to  the  person  who  wishes  the  book  whether  it  is 

^^-^^^.ilable  or  not.     In  brief,  the  entire  model  and  plan  of  the  building  and  its 


^^^veniences  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  similar  insti- 


10ns  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
^ .         It  is  interesting  to  thus  trace  the  development  and  history  of  the  free 
•^rary  in  Great  Britain  evolving  from  feudalism.     The  University  Library, 
^^Xinded  in   1580  by  a  bequest  of  300  volumes  "to  the  kirk  of  our  God 
*^^d  the  city  of  Edinburgh**  by  one  Clement  Little,  advocate,  now  numbers 
S<>>ooo  volumes.    The  Advocate  Library,  founded  in  1682,  contains  200,000 
^''^lumes.     Both  are  venerable  with  age  and  rich  in  all  that  the  scholar  and  stu- 
dent desire,  generous,  also,  to  those  who  rightly  apply  for  their  favors  and 
^ome  properly  introduced  and  commended.  Still,  these  granaries  of  harveste^J 
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centuries  are  not  free  to  the  toilers  and  the  bread  winners,  and  it  is  a  singu 
lar  fact  that  the  cities  which  have  been  the  most  richly  blessed  in  this  regard 
have  been  the  last  to  feel  the  need  of  libraries  with  open  doors  for  the  masses. 
A  brief  table  shows  that  Edinburgh  ranks  high  among  European  cities 
and  university  towns  in  the  number  and  completeness  of  her  libraries : 

Voluines. 

Advocates' Library aoo,ooo 

University  Librazy 'I5o»ooo 

The  Signets'  Library.... 60,000 

The  Solicitors'  Library 40,000 

The  Free  Church  Library 40,000 

The  United  Presbyteriah  Church  Library... 3i>ooo 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Institute,  the  Philosoph- 
ical Library,  the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  vai:ious  nondescript  circulating 
libraries ;  but  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  new  library  show  that  there  was  a 
real  need  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  freer  advantages  which  they  now 
enjoy.  During  the  first  week  it  was  opened  6,440  volumes  were  given  out, 
and  in  the  second  week  the  figures  rose  to  12,241 — a  number  which,  proba- 
bly, has  not  been  approached  in  any  similar  institution.  As  to  the  visitors 
to  the  ne\i^-room,  it  w?s  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  week  the  daily 
average  attendance  was  191,  and  the  second  week  192.  If  the  visit  of  each 
person  were  put  down  at  twenty  minutes  each,  this  would  give  a  daily  aggre- 
gate of  6,786. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  lending  department  of  the  library 
for  the  week  ending  July  26,  together  with  the  issues  of  the  preceding  weeks : 


Descripdon. 


Religion 

Philosophy 

Sociology 

Science  and  art 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Fiction , 

History,  biography,  and  travel 
General  literature 

Total.. 

Average  daily  issue 


Week  ending — 


Julys. 


i8x 

44 
zxB 

6*4 
X3a 

9,485 
705 
647 


4,936 


987 


July  I  a. 


358 

76 

•45 

XftIO 

985 
5,a«S 
x,4»9 
».3^ 


xo,  177 


1,696 


July  X9. 


480 

7« 
3x0 

»,494 
345 
6,185 
x,66c 
1,788 


",34a 

1  — 


a.057 


Julya6. 


463 
«7 

•84 
«,398 

33> 
6,«7» 
1,546 
X.684 


",064 


a,oxo 


Speaking  of  the  advantages  which  a  free  library  like  this  confers  upon 
the  working  classes,  Charles  Dickens  said,  at  the  openiftg  of  the  Manchester 
Free  Library : 

I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  in  this  place  instead  of  myself,  and  to  have  heard  in 
this  place  instead  of  my  own  voice,  the  voice  of  a  working-man  in  Manchester,  to  tell  the 
promoters  of  this  spirited  enterprise  with  what  feelings  he  and  his  companions  regard  their 
just  and  generous  recognition  here.  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  hear  from  such  a  man,  in  the 
solid  and  nervous  language  in  which  I  have  often  heard  such  men  give  utterance  to  the  feel- 
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ings  of  their  breasts,  how  he  knew  that  the  books  stored  here  for  his  behoof  will  cheer  him 

through   many  of  the  struggles  and  toils  of  this  life  and  rajse  him  in  his  self-res]>ect;  will 

leach  btm  that  capital  and  labor  are  not  opposed,  but  are  mutually  supporting;  will  enable 

hhn  to  tread  down  blinding  prejudice  and  corrupt  misrepresentations,  and  every  thing  but 

tnuh  into  the  dust.     I  have  long  been  in  my  sphere  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  diffusion  of 

knowledge  among  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, because  I  do  believe,  with  all  the  strength 

and  mi^t  with  which  I  am  ay>able  of  believing  any  thing,  that  the  more  a  manr  knows  the 

more  humbly  and  with  a  more  faithful  spirit  he  comes  back  to  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge 

and  Cakes  to. his  heart  the  great  sacred  precept,  **  On  earth  peace,  good- will  towards  men.'* 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  an  addres?  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
Hew  Morrison,  librarian  of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Library,  to  whom  I  have 
been  indebted  for  many  acts  of  courtesy  in-  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
and.  in  thanking  him  for  generously  furnishing  me  with  many  facts  which  I 
could  not  otherwise  have  readily  obtained. 

Tt  is  our  duty  to  accord  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  not  only  our  grateful  thanks,  but  the 
Honor  to  which  so  noble  a  gift  and  so  patriotic  an  action  entitle  him.   Mr.  Carnegie,  in  assist- 
ing to  establish  public  libraries,  is  doing  a  noble  worjc — a  work  for  which  those  who  occupy 
our  places  in  the  years  to  come  will  feel  more  truly  thankful  than  we  can  possibly  do. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 
United  States  Consulate,  Conml. 

Leitfi,  September  4,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBV,  OF  GUAy4QUIL, 

I  have  to  report  that  the  local  telegraph  announces  the  passage  by  the  sec- 
ond extraordinary  session  of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  of  two  important  rail- 
''^  measures.     The  first  is  a  grant  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  build 
^^  operate  a  line  from  Guayaquil  to  Riobamba,  in  length  about  240  kilome- 
^^y  about  60  kilometers  of  which  are  now  completely  built  and  in  operation. 
*l*he  Government  guaranties  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for  thirty- 
^^^  years  on  1 10,000,000,  the  road  to  be  built  and  equipped  within  five 
J^^ar^^  and  the  entire  property  to  revert  to  the  Government  at  the  expiration 
^^^rty  years. 

having  reached  Riobamba,  it  will  have  crossed  the  three  ranges  of  the 

*^^^^  Mountains  lying  between  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  and  its  completion 

r^    Q.uito,  as  is  expected,  will  be  a  matter  of  short  duration  and   small  cost. 

^^  road,  when  built,  will  be  the  *'  Denver  and  Rio  Grande"  of  Ecuador,  if 

,    ^  <>f  South  America;  but  it  will  traverse  some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of 

^  <^Ountry. 

^^     ^he  Central  Railway,  the  second  measure,  is  a  line  to  connect  Quito, 

^^pital,  with  Bahia,  on  the  coast. 

^ahia  is  the  second  port  in  importance  in  the  Republic.     The  total  dis- 

^^^  from  Bahia  to  Quito  over  the  proposed  route  is  300  kilometers.     The 

^^^  and  cost  of  construction,  it  is  said,  will  be  much  lighter  and  cheaper 

that  of  the  Southern.     The  Government  guaranties  6  per  cent,  interest 
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per  annum  on  ^35,000  per  kilometer  for  200  kilometers,  and  6  per  cent. 

interest  per  annum  on  ^58,000  per  kilometer  for  100  kilometers,  for  fifty 

years.     The  entire  property  is  to  revert  to  the  Government  at  the  expiration 

of  seventy-five  years.     The  Central  line  will  pass  through  a  section  of  coimtry 

but  sparsely  populated,  near  Quito  and  Bahia,  but  the  soil  is  said  to  be 

wonderfully  rich  and  productive  wherever  cultivated. 

This  road  will  cross  but  one  range  of  mountains,  the  country  for  200 

kilometers  out  from  Bahia  b^ing  level. 

WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul- GeneraL 
United  States  Consulatb-General^ 

Guayaquil y  August  jOy  iSpo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HEMMICK. 

The  savings-banks  here,  the  principal  one  being  the  Caisse  d'Epargne, 
receive  deposits  as  small  as  i  franc  (19.3  cents). 

The  Caisse  d'Epargne  has  eight  branches  in  the  canton. 

The  depositor  receives  a  bank-book  on  making  his  first  deposit,  the  same 
as  in  most  American  banks.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  fixed  each  year 
by  the  administrator,  and  varies.  Last  year  it  was  3. 75  per  cent.  To  with- 
draw money  from  the  bank  the  depositor  must  give  three  months'  notice,  after 
which  time  he  must  present  himself  at  the  bank  with  his  book  to  have  the 
amount  entered  and  sign  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  savings-banks  of  Geneva  discount  commercial  paper,  buy  bonds, 
and  lend  money  on  mortgages. 

The  Caisse  d'Epargne  is  not  a  stock  company.  It  was  started  in  181 6 
as  a  help  to  the  poor  man,  in  a  small  way,  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  with  a 
small  capital.  There  is  a  board  of  administration,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  attend  to  the  bank  and  who  get  no  salary.  Depositors 
get  the  benefit  of  all  profits,  and  the  object  is  to  make  the  surplus  fund  the 
guaranty,  which  is  the  only  guaranty  the  depositors  have.  The  surplus  fund 
now  amounts  to  2,000,000  francs.  No  tokens  are  given  to  the  depositor, 
and  their  names  are  not  published  periodically. 

The  commercial  banks  of  Geneva,  as  a  rule,  allow  2  per  cent,  interest  on 
current  accounts  and  charge  on  the  collection  of  all  checks  and  drafts. 

The  banking  hours  for  commercial  and  savings-banks  are  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  from  12  o'clock  midday  to  2  p.  m., 
when  they  close  for  dinner. 
The  penny  school  savings  system  is  not  in  operation  in  this  district. 

ROLAND  J.  HEMMICK, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Geneva^  September  /,  iHgo^ 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DIMMICK. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  Barbadoes,  the  crop  of  sugar 
and  molasses  having  been  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  island  and  the  prices 
fair,  while  the  crop  of  1890  will  exceed  that  of  the  past  year. 

Real  estate  values  are  increasing,  and  business  in  general  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  Most  of  the  refining  sugar  goes  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  higher  grades  (small  in  quantity)  are  shipped  to  England  and  the 
British  provinces.  The  exports  ot  sugar  were  a  little  less,  but  those  of 
molasses  nearly  double  those  of  the  year  1888.  The  larger  portion  of  mo- 
lasses goes  to  the  British  provinces.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
tonnage  for  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  promises  to  continue. 

The  treasury  has  a  surplus  this  year  (1889);  in  1888  it  could  not  meet 
the  claims  on  it. 

Several  new  schemes  are  being  pushed  which  promise  to  benefit  the  island. 
A  screw  dock  is  nearly  completed  which  will  take  vessels  of  250  feet  length ; 
beam  (extreme),  36  feet;  weight,  about  1,500  tons.  Harbor  iroprajjgtnents 
in  the  shape  of  breakwater  and  inland  basin  are  being  planned  and  sur- 
veyed. If  carried  out  they  will  certainly  greatly  benefit  ships  and  ship-owners, 
if  not  this  island.  A  new  lunatic  asylum  is  being  built  on  comparatively 
modem  lines.  A  new  water-works  company  is  supplying  the  country  at 
large  with  water  for  agricultural  as  well  as  domestic  purposes.  One  new 
artificial  ice  factory,  with  good  backers,  is  J)eing  built.  Various  acid  and 
chemical  manufacturing  companies  have  been  founded.  The  few  small  in- 
dustries of  the  island  stand  about  stationary.  There  is  a  trifling  change 
towards  American  goods  in  the  way  of  favoring  hardware,  in  the  line  of 
tools — not  that  there  is  any  great  demand  for  them,  but  that  they  are  a  little 
more  easily  introduced  than  formerly  and  somewhat  better  known. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  rum  distilleries  number  twenty-three,  as  last  year,  and  there  is  no 
change  to  report.  The  small  industries  remain  stationary,  their  production 
being  about  the  same  as  that  of  1888.  No  new  industries  have  as  yet  sprung 
up,  although  several  are  in  contemplation. 

General  navigoHofU 
ENTERED. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

.  Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage." 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

305 
330 

401,968 
438*543 

1,066 
1,067 

160,748 
173,200 

».37« 
«,497 

s6s,  7x6 

m9Se% ...•.«• • 

6x1,743 

■«wy— ••••••*•* 

r 
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Generai  navigation — Contiaued. 
CLEARED. 


Year. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

1 
Number.  |  Tonnage. 

'  ■ 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1888 ; 

7f>l 

363.646 

1,004 
1,050 

146,381 
«7«,a33 

1,284 
».374 

5io,o?7 

1880 

3»4 

434,75a 

x.8os.o8<i 

^^^,  ••••••••••*•*•••••••••••**"•••••••••••*•  ••••••••••• 

American  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of  Barbadoes, 

ENTERED. 


Year. 

• 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vesseb. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Niunber. 

Tonnage. 

1888 

5 
6 

9»546 
xa,os4 

xx8 
"3 

39,664 
44,243 

xa3 
xa9 

49,aio 
56,297 

X889 

■  >* 

CLEARED. 


1888. 
1889. 


5 

9,546 

"5 

39,159 

xao 

6 

xt,os4 

1x6 

4a, 963 

xsa 

* 

«  « 

. 

48,706 

54,3"7 


GENERAL   COMMERCE. 

Imports  in  1888 15,080,757.72 

Imports  in  1889 5,814,576.02 


Increase. 


733.818.30 


Exports  in  1888 '. 5,158,000.74 

Exports  in  1889 : 4,942,024.28 

Decrease 215,976.46 

TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED    ST.ATES. 

Imports  in  1888 11,910,4x2.54 

Imports  in  1889 1,882,293.48 


Decrease 


28,1x9.06 


Exports  in  1888 2,660,337.68 

Exports  in  11889 2,903,568.00 


Increase. 


2431230.32 


REVENUES   AND   EXPENDITURES. 


Revenue. 

• 

Year. 

Customs. 

Other  sources. 

Total. 

Expenditures. 

1888 

^81,378.46 
486,900.04 

1290,644.74 
303, 753- "9 

|78x,o«3.ao 
790,653.33 

^718, 606. 9* 
70*,  307.95 

x88q 

Incrrase... 

5,521.58 

4,xo8.45 

9,630.03 

•x7,99«.97 

•  Decrease. 
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The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  for  education  during  the  ) 
iSSg  was  169,233.76. 

VITAL   STATISTICS. 

I 

The  number  of  marriages  was  976;  baptisms,  7,316;  deaths,  6,358. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  committed  to  prison  was:  Men,  1,412;  women,   1,5, 
friendless,  98;  total,  3,048. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Since  the  stoppage  of  the  Panama  Canal  works  there  has  been  no  im: 
gration  worth  mentioning. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  island  during  this  year  has  been  good. 

THE   METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD   FOR    1 888. 

Observations  were  taken  as  follows : 

Loc^tode  west 59®  37' 

Latitude  north 15°    5^ 

Nnixiber  of  feet  above  sea-level ^ 43<^ 

Barometrical  pressure  at  9  a.  m degrees...  2C 

Mejm  temperature  of  air  for  the  year do & 

RainfiBdl mches...  91 

Wind- 
Northeast days...  32< 

SoQtheast do 2( 

Northwest do i 

West do 5 

E.  A.  DIMMICK, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barbadoesy  SepUmber  11^  i88g. 


TRADE   AND  COMMERCE  OF  SAMSOON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  HOELZER. 
[Transbited  from  the  German  by  Consul  Jewett,  of  Sivas.] 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  yield  for  the  year  was  an  unusually  large  one,  and,  \ 
resulty  trade  of  all  kinds  has  been  prosperous.  The  local  customs  office  st 
that  the  increase  in  expgrts  for  the  year  over  1888  amounted  to  59,000/ 
kilograms.     These  figures  are,  however,  probably  not  entirely  correct. 

Prices, — ^The  prices  for  grain  have  ranged  during  the  year  substantij 
as  follows:  Wheat,  10  to  13  francs;  corn,  8  to  9.50  francs;  oats,  8.50  tc 
francs,  per  100  kilograms.  The  largest  exportation  has  been  to  Marseil 
Th^  following  are  prices  realized  there:  Wheat,  15  to  17  francs;  corn,  ic 
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to  12  francs:  oats,  12  to  13  francs,  per  100  kilograms.     Freights  on  wheat  t 
Marseilles  were  150  to   175  francs;  on  oats,  2  to  2.15  francs,  per  100  kilc 


grams. 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  is  the  most  important  product  of  this  district,  Samsoon  an 
Bafra  tobacco  being  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  Europ: 
and  America.  Although  there  were  some  11,000  donoums*  more  uiid« 
cultivation  in  1889  than  in  1888,  the  yield  was  415,000  kilograms  les 
The  quality,  however,  was  greatly  superior.  The  tobacco  crop  for  i85 
amounted  to  4,000,000  kilograms;  for  1889,  3,585,000  kilograms.  The  e: 
ports  of  tobacco  in  1889  amounted  to  4,952,700  kilograms,  as  against  2,74^ 
277  kilograms  in  1888.  The  increase  in  export,  notwithstSinding  the  small  * 
crop,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  leaf  is  not  exported  the  same  year 
is  grown.  The  exports  of  1889  include  the  crop  of  1888  and  a  part  of  tl» 
of  1887. 

In  October,  1889,  the  duty  on  tobacco  exported  to  Egypt  was  reduce 
from  3.90  piasters  to  i  piaster  per  kilogram,  which  greatly  increased  the  & 
portation  to  that  country. 

•  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  would  be  much  greater  were  there 
direct  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Constantinople.  All  Ame  1 
can  goods  must  come  by  the  way  of  London.  A  direct  line  is  greatly  to  1 
desired.  The  following  articles  of  American  manufacture  find  ready  sal^ 
Pumps,  agricultural  machinery,  American  prints  (which  are  sold  at  the  sam 
prices  as  those  of  German  and  Russian  manufacture  and  are  preferred  f 
quality  and  designs),  sewing-machines  (both  foot  and  hand  power).  Tl 
French  system  of  cigarette-making  machines  used  in  the  Rdgre  tobacco  fa. 
tories  at  Samsoon  is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that  American  machin^ 
could  be  introduced  if  their  superior  advantages  were  properly  shown.  It  w ' 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  manufacturers  of  sue 
machines. 

The  introduction  of  the  ''Pasteur  method"  in  the  cultivation  of  sil 
cocoons  at  Amasia  (70  miles  south  of  Samsoon)  has  re-established  that  in 
dustry,  which  now  seems  to  have  a  brilliant  future  before  it. 

SHIPPING. 

There  are  seven  regular  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  port  an 
connecting  it  with  Constantinople  and  other  Black  Sea  ports.  They  are  th 
Austrian  Lloyd,  Russian,  Mahsonss^,  and  Ciurdjis  lines,  weekly,  and  th 
Messagerie  Mari  times,  N.  Paquet&  Cie.,  and  Pan-Hellenique  Cie.,  every  tw 
weeks.     There  were  in  all  629  arrivals  of  steamers  in  1889,  with  533,10 

tons  burden,  as  against  547  steamers,  with  526,493  tons,  in  1888. 

-  ■  -  ■ 

*s  donouma  1,035  square  metecs. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  interior  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
;tory  state.  All  goods  must  be  carried  in  wagons  or  by  camel  or  horse 
ravans.  For  the  past  forty  years  European  syndicates  have  sought  to  ob- 
n  concessions  for  a  railroad  from  Samsoon,  by  the  way  of  Amasia,  to  Sivas, 
I  with  no  success.  The  Government  now,  however,  appears  to  be  better 
^)osed  toward  the  project,  and  it  seems  very  prob^^ble  that  one  of  the  four 
iplicants  for  the  concession  will  obtain  it.  Such  a  road  would  work  an 
dnstrial  revolution  in  the  country. 

The  average  cost  of  transportation  is  now  as  follows:  From  Sivas  to 
rasoon,  50  piasters  (^2.20)  per  100  kilograms;  passengers,  180  piasters 
8)  pen 60  mileis.  From  Amasia  to  Samsoon  (70  miles),  i8  piasters  (80 
nts)  per  100  kilograms. 

IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 
Contnurce  of  Samsoon,  direct  or  indirect^  via  Constantinople,  for  188^ 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


•  and  spirits t 

baad  wrappings „.. 

k1ow-|^  ajid  glassware , 
hes.^.... „ , 


clies. 


ipons  and  pttols. 
i  tars 


an. 


*  and  wool  goods  and  yams. 


*«>«»  and  pumps 

•""OBfCTy  and  lamps, 
ituit 


ures.«. 


'sheets 

» 

t»-^ .".."' 

^<l  cement. 

^. 

1  sskins 


^!^ 

»iji 

^1  for  buildings. 


=*iin 

'«  and  oranges.. 


Quantity. 


vv 


•  »«••••••«•••• 


Value. 


T01U. 

Francs. 

5 

4.750 

150 

375,000 

•t8 

165,062 

344 

168,450 

334 

395,600 

a 

50,000 

«,»59 

585,700 

134 

537,000 

5 

40,350 

a 

5,000 

78 

38,900 

70 

57.300 

J04 

78,500 

290 

569,000 

1,320 

290,800 

70 

69,550 

394 

»33,375 

5 

3,850 

a*  03  7 

12,207,000 

322 

128,800 

39 

1x7,800 

S« 

102, 000 

»3 

z8,20O 

• 

z,ooo 

*        7« 

71,000 

4 

x6,ooo 

59 

335,000 

16 

6,600 

10 

5,000 

6 

45,600 

xz 

44,000 

623 

8X0,000 

93 

93,600 

«9 

XX, 400 

•,067 

3x0,050 

6z 

x5,a5o 

•29 

M4,$o« 
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Commerce  of  Sanisoon,  direct  or  indirect ^  via  Omstantiftople^for  i8Sg — Continued. 

IMPORTS— Continued. 


Articles. 


Dyes ^ 

Tobacco  and  tumbeki.... 

Olives... 

Salt ! 

Divers  metals 

Starch 


Henna...... 

Diven  articles 
Soap 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tant. 

Pra 

«7 

I 

143 

XI 

73 

« 

a»54S 

3= 

ISO 

« 
^ 

4 

40 

9 

S13 

99 

a84 

n 

»4,o64 


EXPORTS. 


Oats 

Whtot 

Salted  fish 

Bowls  of  wood. 
Bones 


Bami^ 

Hemp 

Copper .J 

Fruits.. 

Flour 

Yellow  berries 

Gum  tragacanth 

Mohair... 

Wool 

Mahlep 

Manufactured  goods. 

Maize 

Barley 

Opium 

Pastourma 

Raw  skins 

Linseed 

Hemp  seed 

Poppy  seed 

Tobacco , 

Valonia 

Bran  flour 

L^umes 

£ksS'~ 

Walnut  knobs 

Salep 

Gall-nuts 

Wax 

Butter 

Worked  skins 

Fur « 


Tallow , 

Divers  articles 


Totel. 


",774 

XfOZI 

33,4" 

6,6& 

a 

s 

15 

t 

150 

x: 

7» 

«4 

63 

6 

«H 

40 

303 

«9 

a,977 

7< 

629 

9^ 

53 

x« 

317 

4( 

378 

3 

6a 

45 

2: 

",7S8 

x,» 

3x5 

68 

«,3: 

ax3 

a 

364 

T 

77 

53 

«,037 

3 

4,37a 

5.8. 

303 

x> 

«3« 

; 

581 

x; 

95 

X 

70 

1 

xz 

I 

S6 

1 

4 

«3 

• 

X 

z6 

425 

4 

7>,435 

M.3 

HENRI  HOELZER, 
United  States  Consular  Agency,  Consular  Aget 

Samsooity  August  12^  i8go» 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  THQMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER. 
AMERICAN   COAL. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  former  reports  concerning  this  island  except  to 
«tate  that  now  the  imports  from  the  United  States  considerably  exceed  those 
from  Great  Britain,  whereas  three  years  ago  it  was  just  the  reverse.  In  1887 
the  total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  1406,310  and  from  the 
United  States  ^319,105,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1890, 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  ^364,544  and  from  the  United 
States  1400,178.  The  increase  of  181,073  from  the  latter  country  is  due  to 
the  increased  importation  of  American  coal.  In  the  year  1887  the  value  of 
the  coal  imported  was  as  follows:  From  Great  Britain,  ^64,295;  Germany, 
$23,840;  United  States,  135,340.  The  value  of  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1890,  was:  From  Great  Britain,  ^48,224;  United  States, 
$142,118,  none  coming  from  Germany.  All  of  the  steam-ship  lines  here 
Qse  American  coal  only,  except  the  Royal  Mail  (British),  which  imports 
Cardiff  coal. 

.  During  the  past  year  all  of  the  American  coal  has  been  brought  here  in 
British  steam-ships,  excepting  six  sailing  vessels  (American),  three  from  New- 
Port  News  and  three  from  Philadelphia,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of 
4»o56  tons.     Within  this  period  there  have  been  here  from  the  United  States 
^^th  coal  twenty-three  steamers,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  25,577 
^ons.    Twenty-one  of  these  were  British  and  two  Norwegian,  the  average 
^gistered  tonnage  of  each  being  i ,  200  tons.     For  the  year  previous  (in  which 
^'^  Was  a  falling  off  from  preceding  years)  there  were  twenty-two  sailing 
^els  here  YtiXh  coal,  fifteen  fi-om  Great  Britain  and  seven  from  the  United 
ffc*      '  ^^^  now,  though  the  importation  has  increased  considerably  more 
^^  half,  the  sailing  vessel  does  annually  less  of  the  carrying. 

THE   HAMBURG-AMERICAN   PACKET   COMPANY. 

^.     ^f  the  five  steam -ship  lines  that  touch  here  for  coal  the  most  extensive 

p      *^t,  the  most  extended  in  the  West  Indies)  is  the  Hamburg- American 

»T     ^^t  Company,  which  has  seven  steamers  per  month  from  Hamburg  via 

1      ^'^^j  the  routes  diverging  from  this  pointy    In  my  report  in  December 

*^^   On  the  steam-ship  lines  I  stated  that  the  West  Indian  fleet  of  this  com- 

.    ^y  consisted  of  eighteen  steamers.     Now  it  consists  of  twenty-two,  rang- 

S  from  1,400  to  1,600  tons  register,  and  there  are  now  in  process  of  con- 

^^^ction  three  additional  steamers,  which,  I  learn,  are  to  be  placed  in  the 

^ban  trade.     All  of  these  are  cargo  steamers,  the  company  not  especially 

^^^iciting    passenger  traffic,    though   there  are  limited    accommodations. 

*^rough  the  efficient  management  of  a  superintendent  for  the  West  Indies, 

^Utioned  here,  and  one  in  Central  America,  located  at  Guatemala  city,  with 

Agencies  at  each  port  in  every  island,  as  well  as  at  inland  towns  in  Venezuela, 
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Colombia,  the  Central  American  states,  and  Mexico,  this  company  has  in- 
creased its  business  in  a  wonderful  ratio  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  no  line  running  to  the  West  Indies  from  Europe  that  is 
as  well  managed^  and,  consequently,  as  successful. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  death  rate  for  the  year  1889  was  thirty-one 
to  the  thousand'.    There  were  465  deaths,  the  principal  causes  being  ais  follows : 
Consumption,  88^  infantile  atrophy,  68;  old  age,  56;  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  54;  heart  disease,  26;  brain  disease,  16;  liver  disease,  14; 
chronic  diarrhea,  i4;  chronic  dysentery,  13;  apoplexy,  12;  chronic  alco- 
holism, 13.     It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  large  number  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption.    This  is  accounted  for  upon  two  grounds :  one,  that  food  of  the 
lower  classes  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  even  if  it  were  good,  inadequate 
in  quantity,  which  the  large  number  of  cases  of  infantile  atrophy  partly  con- 
firms ;  Jhe  other  potent  cause  is  the  manner  of  living.     Frequently  seven 
or  eight,  and  generally  six,  negroes  sleep  in  a  single  tenement  room  about 
14  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  giving  about  280  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each 
individual,  while  medical  authorities  place  the  requisite  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  air  for  each  person  in  a  sleeping  room  at  1,000.     Worse  still,  the  doors 
and  batten  window-shutters  are  tightly  closed  at  night,  and  not  a  whiff  oi 
fresh  air  is  allowed  to  get  in  at  any  crack  or  crevice.     This  vitiated  atmos-^ 
phere  is  inhaled  and  re-inhaled  with  additional  impurities  at  each  inspiratioa. 
and  if  a  tuberculous  disease  exists  in  any  one  of  the  occupants,  it  must 
transmitted  by  such  an  impregnated — I  might  say  foul — ^air  to  the  othei 
particularly  those  who  have  the  least  tendency  to  pulmonary  weakness.  '  I 
sure  that  in  these  densely  inhabited  and  tightly  closed  one-story  teneraer^t 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  hundreds,  the  temperature  at  night  for  six  month^s 
in  the  year  must  be  at  least  87°,  while  the  usual  range  of  the  thermomel^^r 
in  a  well-ventilated  apartment  is  79°  or  80®.     The  death  rate  for  the  presei 
year  has  been  exceedingly  high,  being  fifty-seven  to  the  thousand  for  tl 
quarter  ended  March  31  and  thirty-two  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30. 

FINANCES. 


For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  annual  deficit  in  the  colon! 
budget,  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year.     For  the  fiscal  year  end 
March  31,  1890,  it  was  ^57,000,  and  that  is  about  the  estimated  deficit  f( 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

FOREIGN   TRADE. 

The  total  imports  were  1 1,2  70, 2  7 8,  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  three 
four  years.     The  total  exports  can  not  be  given,  since  no  official  record  there 
is  made. 

MORTIMER  A.  TURNER, 

QmsttL 

United  States  Consulate, 

St  Thomas^  August  ^o^  iSgOi 
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AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY, 

Although  the  Australasian  wool  season  is  practically  over  by  the  ist  of 
March,  the  local  and  London  sales  are  continued  for  several  months  after  that 
date,  and  the  exports  from  the  colonies  are  not  made  up  until  the  30th  of 
June. 

In  my  report  on  the  wool  trade  transmitted  to  the  Department  on  the  19th 
of  March  last  it  was  mentioned  that  the  exports  from  all  the  colonies  for 
the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  would  probably  exceed  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  by  150,000  bales.  The  actual  increase,  however,  according  to  a 
return  just  published,  was  108,000  bales.  The  total  exports  from  the  ist  of 
July,  1889,  ^o  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  was  1,462,598  bales,  against  1,354,- 
650  boles  for  the  year  previous.  The  increase  in  Victoria  was  69,927  bales 
and  in  New  South  Wales  18,496  bales.  The  export  from  the  former  colony 
'^ 352,982  bales  and  from  the  latter  422,909  bales.  The  export,  however, 
from  Victoria  does  not  represent  the  product  of  that  colony,  but  includes  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  New  South  Wales,  which,  dur- 
ing  certain  seasons,  finds  its  outlet  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  The 
[  feet  is,  New  South  Wales  produces  eight  times  more  wool  than  South  Aus- 
f      tralia  and  nearly  five  times  that  of  Victoria. 

"Hie  demand  for  Australasian  wool  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  was 

filter  than  was  expected,  especially  upon  the  decline  in  prices  during  the 

Months  of  February  and  March  of  1890.     At  the  sales  in  May  and  June 

^"^  prices  rallied  again.     Medium  and  inferior  greasy,  superior  greasy  me- 

^%  and  superior  combing  washed  advanced  i  cent  per  pound  and  scoured 

^n'no  2  cents  per  pound;  other  descriptions  were  represented  as  unchanged. 

^t  increased  demand  for  Australasian  wool  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  defi- 

^^^y  in  the  supply  of  the  river  Plate  wool,  which  showed  a  decline  of  80,- 

.   »ooo  pounds  from  that  of  last  year.     It  is  believed  in  Sydney  that  there 

*^  a  strong  demand  for  Australasian  wool  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 

I     '^^facturing  cities  in  the  United  States.     The  wools  required  for  the  Amer- 

j'^^  Market,  as  often  mentioned  in  my  reports,  are  long  in  staple,  very  soft, 

j^^»  and  fine,  and  of  a  bright  color.     Such  wools  invariably  command  ex- 

^tit  prices,  whether  purchased  in  the  colonial  or  London  markets.     About 


^  or  8,000  bales  were  purchased  by  American  buyers  at  the  London  sales. 
^c>rian  and  New  Zealand  cross-breeds  brought,  during  the  month  of  May 
^^    the  first  of  June,  as  much  as  29  cents  per  pound ;  300  bales  of  New 
^^h  Wales  wool  averaged  24  cents  per  pound.     The  present  tariff  rates  in 
XJnited  States  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  wools  from  Austral- 
other  than  those  of  the  best  quality  and  not  too  heavy  in  the  grease, 
^ery  fair  prices  were  realized  for  Australasian  wools  at  the  Antwerp  sales, 
^^^cially  when  the  depressed  condition  of  the  market  is  taken  into  consid- 
No.  X2X 4^ 
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eration.  The  supplies  in  the  month  of  June,  however,  were  very  much  large 
than  usual  and  amounted  to  ii,ooo  bales,  against  i,8oo  bales  for  the  con^ 
sponding  period  of  last  year.  The  steadily  increasing  importance  of  the  loca 
sales  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  Australasian  cities  is  interfering  seri 
ously  with  the  sales  in  Europe,  especially  those  in  London. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  wool  produced  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victor^ 
is  now  disposed  of  at  the  local  sales  and  43  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  tl 
group,  the  figures  being  635,000  bales  out  of  1,463,000  bales.  The  subjoins 
table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  local  sales  since  1887-88: 


Year. 


1887^*88 

x888-'89 
188^*90 


Productkm. 

Quantity 

soldin  Aus- 

tFsdia. 

Balta. 

i,a73,489 
x»354»6so 
x.463.000 

BaUs. 
407,000 
507,000 
635,000 

Peroeota^ 


The  local  sales  have  also  increased  in  New  2^aland,  but  not  to  the  san 
extent  as  those  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  following  statemei 
shows  the  figures  of  the  sales  in  New  Zealand  since  1 886-' 8  7  : 

Bale 

i886-'87 35»» 

i887-'88 37,0 

i888-'89 5o.c> 

i889-*90 67,0 

The  wool-growers  in  Australia  appear  determined  to  do  every  thing 

their  power  to  encourage  the  local  sales,  and  they  state  that  the  local  mark* 

afford  exceptional  advantages  to  American  buyers,  for  the  reason  that  freigl" 

by  sailing  ships  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  are  about  the  same  as 

England,  and  therefore  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  the  same  price  in  o 

market  as  the  other.     It  therefore  stands  to  reason  that  any  one  who  c 

grow  wools  suitable  to  American  requirements  does  not  act  for  his  interest 

shipping  to  London,  as  the  additional  expense  to  the  grower  is  fully  2  cei 

per  pound.     The  Melbourne  (Victoria)  Australasian  of  the  19th  instant, 

commenting  upon  this  subject,  says : 

Some  years  ago  the  wool-growers  of  the  district  between  Albury  and  Wagga  (New  S^ 
Wales)  were,  unwisely,  in  the  habit  of  marketing  their  wools  in  a  fleece-washed  state^ 
excluding  American  competition.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  it  paid  much  bet*^ 
sell  in  the  grease,  and  thereby  seciupe  that  American  demand  for  which  their  wools,  so  * 
and  showy,  arc  in  every  way  suitable ;  and  at  the  present  time  a  very  great  proportion  <y» 
produce  of  that  district  is  disposed  of  outside  the  Melbourne  market,  and  a  very  small  qu^^ 
in  a  washed  state.  It  is  rather  ^  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  clips  grown  further  west-'' 
quite  so  light  or  free  from  burr,  but  still  suitable  for  America — should  be  shipped  to  the  * 
don  market ;  but  the  proportion  so  treated  is  growing  less  every  year.  The  wool-grow^^ 
the  western  district  of  this  colony,  also,  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  value  of  this  Ame^ 
demand,  as  witness  the  number  of  dips  sold  in  Geelong  for  the  first  time  during  the  past 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  AUSTRALASIAN   WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  by  each  colony 
from  July  i,  1889,  to  June  30,  1890,  together  with  the  names  of  the  places 
to  which  exported : 


Exports  to— 

Colony. 

IxHidon. 

Continent. 

America. 

Total. 

Direct. 

Bv  way  of 
London. 

Direct. 

By  way  of 
London. 

Vktoria.^....,^ 

New  Sooth  Wales 

BeUt*. 
303. '64 
358,933 
»3»,854 
103,425 

23,''8l2 

x8,97o 
97«,5X3 

Baits. 

87,554 

106,306 

xx,8o6 

Baits. 

»3,8a5 
6,938 

x,559 

BaUs. 

3.583 
737 

Bolts. 
7,oax 

Bolts. 

435,  "47 
47a, 914 
146,219 

xo3,4a5 
23,812 

18,970 
a7»,5>3 

''Wth  Ausindja, ...•.., ........... 

QiMaiuxI 

W«Au$traJia 

Taiauna 

Toad 

1,2x3,671 

205,666 

38,3" 

4,3«> 

7,02X 

1,463,000 

The  chief  inspector  of  stock  of  New  South  Wales  furnishes  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  the  quantities  of  New  South  Wales  wool  shipped  from  Sydney 
during  the  years  1 888-' 89,  together  with  the  proportions  shipped  by  way  of 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane: 


Portofihipoent. 

1888. 

1889. 

Greasy. 

Washed. 

Total. 

Greasy. 

Washed. 

TotoL 

Mdboune 
^^"*''-— ........ 

Pounds. 

148,681,473 
38,421,221 

«4, 369, 559 
269,352 

Pounds. 
3,410,500 
163,327 

Pounds. 

«5a,o9i,973 
38,584,548 

14,369,559 
285,000 

Pounds. 
161,240,577 
54,265,699 

9,470,909 
306,251 

Pounds. 

3,101,814 

»,5«9,»99 

1,481,528 

16,590 

Pounds. 

'64, 342, 391 
55,784,898 

"0,952,437 
322,841 

Bnsbaoe 

15,648 

Total 

aoi,74i,6o5 

3,589,475 

205,331,080 

225,283,436 

6,119,131 

a3«,402,567 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool  shipped  during  the  year 
^^Di-the  port  of  Sydney  of  12,250,418  pounds  as  compared  with  that 
*PPedin  1888. 

COST  OF  GROWING  WOOL. 

ft  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  growing  wool  in  Aus- 

'"alasia  on  account  of  the  varied  conditions  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 

^*^^n.    Estimates,  however,  have  been  made  by  experts,  which,  doubtless, 

Pproximate  the  actual  cost,  and  which  may  form  something  like  a  guide 

^^  those  interested  in  comparing  the  cost  of  wool  production  in  this  country 

.  ^^  the  United  States.     The  cost  of  rent  for  pastoral  land  varies  from  a  nom- 

.^  sum  in  Australia  to  about  I1.84  per  acre  per  annum.     The  cost  of  rent 

^  average  district,  say  for  a  well-improved  freehold  country,  with  a  good 

^^'fall  and  capable  of  cj^rrying  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  would  be  about  7^ 
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cents  per  acre,  and  if  capable  of  carrying  two  sheep  to  the  acre  it  would  be  fro 
1 1. 45  to  ^1.95  per  acre;  the  average  cost  in  the  dry  districts  would  1 
about  18  cents  per  acre.  At  least  this  estimate  meets  with  the  approval 
Mr.  Cuthberth  Fetherstonehaugh,  a  successful  wool-grower  in  this  colon 
and  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Commercial,  Agricultural,  ajid  Pa 
toral  Association  of  New  South  Wales,  I  am  indebted  to  the  former  gentl 
man  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  of  xent,  improvement,  etc., 
what  is  called  the  dry  country : 


Acreage  reauired 
to  carry  x  sneep. 


I  acre..... 
aacm.. 

3  acres.. 

4  acres.. 

5  acres.. 

6  acres... 

7  acres.., 

8  acres.. 

9  acres.. 

10  acres. 


Length  of 
lease. 


Vear*. 

x5 
^S 
X5 

30 
ao 
90 
ao 
ao 
ao 
ao 


Cost  of 
improve- 
ments per 

sheep. 


#.  J. 
5    o 

5  xo 

6  8 

7  6 

8  4 

9  » 
xo    o 

xo  xo 

XX    8 

za    6 


Interest 
at  7^  per 

cent,  on 
cost  of 

improve- 
ments. 


Pence. 
6 

9 


Assess- 
ments 
(sheep, 
rabbits, 
etc.). 


Pence. 


Rent  per 
sheep. 


Pence. 
9 

85< 
73i 

<% 
6 

3 


Total  rent, 
inclodtog 
interest 
oncost  of 
improve- 
ments. 


Pence. 
X45^ 

14M 
14K 


Addsinko 
ing  fund 
to  cover 

cost  of 
improve 

menu. 


Pence. 
4 
5 
6 

4% 
5 

6 

6H 
7 
7H 


Total  c 
sheep. 


Pemct 

i\ 

S( 

«? 

ac 
ac 
ai 
*i 

aa 


*  These  figures  include  rents,  interest  on  cost  of  improvements,  assessments,  and  sinking  fimd. 

Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  states,  in  a  note  accompanying  the  table,  that  th 
greater  the  average  required  to  feed  a  sheep  the  greater  will  be  the  cost  ^ 
improvement  per  sheep ;  and  he  adds  that  interest  on  this  cost  should  ^ 
calculated  at  so  much  more  rent.     Dry  country  that  will  carry  one  sheep 
the  acre  can  be  well  improved  at  a  cost  of  ^1.22  interest  on  this  amoui 
viz,  9  cents  added  to  18  cents  would  make  27  cents  as  a  fair  rate  of  adj^ 
ment.      Mr.    Fetherstonehaugh  says  that  if  country  requiring  9  acres 
feed  one  sheep  is  considered,  the  cost  of  improving  it  would  involve 
expenditure  of  119,952.65  for  each  block  of  64,000  acres.     Interest  on 
at  15  cents  per  annum  would  amount  to  21  cents  per  annum.     The  r^ 
therefore,  must  be  reduced  by  the  difference  between  the  relative  cost  of 
provements,  which,  in  this  case,  is  12  cents.     The  rent,  therefore,  of 
lessee  of  the  9-acre  country  must  be  reduced  to  6  cents  per  sheep.       - 
amount,  added  to  the  21  cents  for  interest,  brings  the  rent  of  the  9-acre  ^ 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  i-acre  lessee.     Then  comes  the  necessity  for 
payment  of  improvements,  for,  if  this  be  not  granted,  a  sum  to  make  a  s:^ 
ing  fund  to  cover  cost  of  improvements  must  be  added  and  reckoned 
much  more  rent.     This  sum,  in  the  case  of  the  i-acre  man,  will  be  8 
per  sheep,  while  the  9-acre  man  will  have  to  provide  an  annual  amount  of 
cents  per  sheep.     The  difference  (6  cents)  must  come  off  the  rent  he  pays 
State,  so  that,  to  bring  the  two  men  together,  the  9-acres-to-the-sheep  le^ 
can  pay  the  St^te  no  rent  at  all. 
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Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  says  further  that  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
the  inside  grazier  on  the  improved  freehold  land,  while  paying  a  rent  of  73 
cents,  can  calculate  on  a  profit  of  61  cents  per  sheep.  The  unfortunate 
occupier  of  outside  Crown  lands,  which  he  has  to  improve  at  great  outlay, 
°^y,  if  the  inevitable  droughts  are  not  too  severe,  make  a  profit  of  14  cents 
P^  sheep.  On  well-grassed  country  the  wool  industry  pays  much  better, 
^d  Mr.  Fetherstonehaugh  estimates  the  average  profit  at  57  cents  per  sheep, 
^though  in  many  instances  the  net  profit  is  more  than  double  that  amount, 
'^e  following  figures  show  the  value  of  wool  and  cost  of  production : 
^^he  of  wool. — Six  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  at  20  crnts  per  pound 
'or  fleece,  14  cents  per  pound  for  pieces,  and  4  cents  per  pound  for  locks  (in 
^yaney)^  Ji.  1 7 ;  returns  of  sales  for  fat  sheep  or  stores  (allowing  75  per  cent, 
or  increase  and  ^1.68  for  net  sales),  49  cents;  gross  returns,  J  1.66. 

Cost  0/  production, 

S «<'•" 

j^*^*^»  «t^i4.59  to  ^17.02 OS 

'^^^  *«^nalcosty 02 

^^^^^^^^Dls,  rabbits,  etc 02 

^  *7^^^of  manq^ement 16 

'^  pressing,  and  packing 09 


t*otal„ 1.07 

^'ssi  sheep 60 

NUMBER   OF   SHEEP. 

^>e  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  on  March  i,  1890,  was  about  105,- 

'^-*^o.     The  returns  frona  all  the  colonies  have  not  yet  been  published, 

^  ^Viose  received  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  New  South  Wales 

0  3^^03,297  over  the  number  for  last  year,  the  figures  being  46,503,469  for 

^    '^  and  50,106,768  for  1890.     The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole 

^He  group  for  1889  was  96,580,639.     Of  these  New  South  Wales  had 

^'^03,469;  Victoria,  10,818,575;    Queensland,   13,444,005;  South  Aus- 

J^ia,   7,150,000;  Western  Australia,   2,111,392;    Tasmania,   1,430,065; 

^^^  Zealand,  15,122,133 ;  total,  96,580,689.     The  rate  of  increase  in  New 

^Ulh  Wales  has  been  remarkable,  the  number  having  nearly  doubled  since 

*  ^78.     In  the  latter  year  it  was  25,106,768,  and  in  1890,  as  previously  stated, 

5^,106,768. 

Mr.  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  stock  in  New  South  Wales,  to  whom  I  am 
^tdebted  for  the  preceding  returns,  states  that  the  increase  during  1889  was 
greatest  in  the  northeastern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  colony  and  less  in 
the  central,  with  an  actual  decrease  in  the  northwestern  and  western  districts, 
where  the  drought  of  1888  was  most  severely  felt,  the  drought  continuing 
thereuntil  March,  1889.  The  result  was  that  not  only  were  considerable 
numbers  of  sheep  lost,  but  those  that  remained  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  in 
a  very  low  condition  for  breeding ;  and  the  owners  in  that  dry  country,  having 
before  them  the  sad  experience  from  drought,  dreaded  a  continuance  of  the 
evil  and  refrained  from  breeding. 
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DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

• 

Mr.  Bruce  estimates  the  total  number  of  combing  merino  sheep  ii 
South  Wales  at  34,645,632  and  the  clothing  sheep  at  14,313,709,  thus 
ing  the  total  number  of  merinos  48,959,341.  The  long-wooled  sheep 
bered  452,574,  of  which  1,450  were  Romney  Marsh;  ordinary  Lin 
176,683;  and  Leicesters,  176,683. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  different  breeds  of  sheep, 
classes,  etc.,  in  New  South  Wales  on  March  i,  1890 : 

Number  of  merino  sheep  in  New  South  Wales, 


Superfine: 

Pure  and  stud 
Ordinary 


7otal... 


Medium: 

Pure  and  stud 
ordinary........ 


Total. 


Strong: 

Pure  and  stud. 
Ordinary 

Total.. 


Grand  total. 


Combing. 


Rams. 


54,57a 
83,797 


87, x6a 
X58,X9» 


56,696 
xoo, 7x0 


Ewes. 


654.507 
•.305,976 


«,377»8»5 
6,349,386 


x,«56,3«9 
4,489,861 


nrethen. 


«69,484 
X, 587,037 


6x0,4x1 
3,549,476 


678,609 
8,590,877 


Lambs. 


•99,439 
x,a36,aox 


774,379 
3,x63,6s7 


830,203 
a,»8x,377 


5. 
6, 


x6, 


•j 
9. 

34. 


Qass. 


Superfine: 

Pure  and  stud. 
Ordinary.. 


Total 


Medium : 

Pure  and  stud 
Ordinary 


Total. 


Strong : 

Pure  and  stud. 
Ordinary , 


Total 


Grand  total 

Total  number  of  merino  sheep. 


Clothing. 


Rams. 


15,787 
•7,674 


97,x67 
77,485 


«6,ai4 
42,947 


Ewes. 


•8a,440 
755,3*8 


370,754 
3,581,404 


485,405 
», 3^9,437 


Wethera. 


x68,03s 
5*8, 723 


•",899 
'•695,649 


•37,7x3 
x,o67,403 


Lambs. 


174,679 
400,184 


939,906 
1,574,853 


•98,0x4 
717,632 


7> 


4. 


M, 


48, 
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Breed. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Ueobi: 
^             Pure  and  stud 

3»a47 
5.767 

33#696 
6«#553 

a7,8oa 
48,533 

«4,30« 

43,394 

89,047 
150.346 

T            (^dinaxv. 

k              Tool 

848, 993 

F                   V      ■ 

•,77« 
a,3ao 

«3,6o7 
41,960 

18,004 
44,450 

«3.578 
87,993 

^              ftue  and  stud 

59,960 
1x6,783 

(ffdbaiv 

TotiJ 

176, 7«3 

484 
645 

no 

3,910 
6,88x 

a67 
600 

«,437 
4,6a4 

90 

296 

8,855 
4,3" 

87 

9,686 
x6,46a 

Ordbary^ 

86,148 

554 
806 

To€»|^^ 

X.4SO 

°'**»<J  total 

4C2.^74 

Cnnajes  of  a.*^ 
_,.    .        **»«  above  breeds,  with  rnenno 

^^J  number  ofshcep  in  New  South 
^^*les 

4,567 

a66,xo8 

266,108 

177,658 

694,853 

JSO.  106. 768 

^— — -^ 

Ran»^.^ 


Number  of  sheep  according  to  sexes  and  classes. 


778,313 
23,647,106 

13,501,656 

12,179,693 


Tctal- 50,106,768 

^^^^iring  the  year  1889  143  sheep  were  imported  into  this  colony  from 
'^^Riand  and  other  countries.  Of  these  87  were  American  merinos,  5  Ger- 
™^^  merinos,  4  English  South  Downs,  20  Shropshire  Downs,  and  27  Lin- 
^^^.  During  the  year  4,077  sheep  passed  through  quarantine,  and  the 
^^H^tors  report  that  in  almost  every  case  they  suffered  little  injury  while 
^^  Quarantine.  Mr.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  the  Lincolns  among  the  long- 
^^oled  sheep  give  the  best  returns  in  wool,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  mutton, 
^d  that  the  cross-breeds  come  next.  The  annual  "cast  '*  of  fat  sheep  for 
^Q  ensuing  year  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Bruce  at  3*824,333,  and  store  sheep 

^*  3»M>703- 
-^    The  number  of  sheep  kept  in  paddocks  was  48,617,848,  while  918,362 

^ere  shepherded,  and  570,558  were  kept  both  ways.     In  forty-five  districts 

the  sheep  were  represented  as  improving,  and  in  thirteen  districts  as  stationary, 

and  in  two  districts  as  deteriorating. 

The  general  averaging  for  the  lambing  for  the  whole  of  the  colony  of 

paddocked  sheep  is  returned  at  64^  per  cent,  and  shepherded  sheep  at  54 

per  cent.     In  twenty-two  districts  the  lambing  was  high,  in  twenty-five  dis- 
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tricts  medium  to  fair,  and  in  thirteen  districts  very  low.  The  reasons  giv 
for  the  high  percentage  are  the  favorableseason  and  the  runs  not  overstocke 
while  the  fair  and  low  percentages  are  attributable  to  unfavorable  seaso 
poverty  of  ewes,  and  want  of  feed  and  water.  After  lambing  numbers 
lambs  perished  through  heavy  rains  and  flocks  harassed  by  dogs. 

The  paddocked  sheep  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the  shepherdc 
sheep  by  loj^  per  cent.  The  number  of  lambs  shorn  in  the  grease  wi 
6,790,889;  the  number  washed,  74,693.  The  number  of  sheep  shorn 
the  grease  was  36,553,856;  hot  water  and  spout  washed,  80,000;  ere 
washed,  475 > 254;  scoured,  1,146,105.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  she 
in  Australasia,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  colon 
have  reached  their  carrying  capacity.  It  is  estimated  that  New  South  Wi 
could  carry  at  least  50,000,000  more  sheep  than  at  present  without  dan 
of  being  overstocked.  According  to  a  recent  return,  the  actual  numbe:] 
acres  upon  which  sheep  are  dispastured  in  New  South  Wales  is  164,482,0 
giving  2.92  acres  for  each  sheep  after  making  a  due  allowance  for  other  stc: 

Mr.  Coghlan,  statist  for  New  South  Wales,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
the  estimate,  says  that  he  made  it  at  a  rate  of  ten  sheep  to  every  head  of  la 
stock.     If  the  large  stock  were  not  included,  there  would  be  4.21  acres 
sheep,  but  after  allowing  for  large  stock  it  would  be  6. 75  acres.     The   : 
lowing  is  Mr.  Coghlan' s  estimate  in  each  of  the  colonies : 


Colony. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria^ 

Queensland.. 

South  Australia... 


No.  of  acres 
per  sheep. 

a.  9a 

a.  01 

6.75 

43.86 

Colony. 


West  Australia. 

Tasmania... 

New  Zealand...., 


No.of» 
per  she 


«7 


WEIGHT  OF  CLIPS, 

The  average  weight  of  clips  in  New  South  Wales  was  as  follows; 


DescriptiOB. 

Lambs. 

Lis.  0%. 

X      XI 

«      9 

Lhs.< 

Creek  washed....... ..m. ..*. 

3 

Hot  water  and  snout  washed ......*.«.*.. 

4 

Scoured ......•..•.*•..■*•*«....••* ..•..m..........*........m... .....>...•• 

9 

According  to  the  number,  the  total  clip  would  be  36,553,856  sheep  sho 
in  the  grease;  average  clip,  5  pounds  13^^  ounces  per  sheep,  making  21; 
611,596  pounds.  Creek  washed,  475,254  sheep;  average  clip,  3  pounds 
ounces  per  sheep,  making  1,514,872  pounds.  Hot  water  and  spout  washe 
80,000  sheep;  average  clip,  4  pounds  2  oimces,  making  330,000  poun( 
Scoured,  1,446,105  sheep ;  average  clip,  2  pounds  14  ounces,  making  4,15 
552  pounds.  Of  lambs  shorn  in  grease  there  were  6,790,889 ;  average  cli 
I  pound  1 1  Ji  ounces  per  lamb,  making  11,671, 840  pounds.    Washed,  74, 6 
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^bs;  average  clip,  x  pound  9  ounces  per  lamb,  making  116,707  pounds. 

The  total  clip  was  231,402,567  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  26,071,487  pounds 

over  last  year's  clip,  and  is  accounted  for  by  a  greater  number  of  sheep  having 

l)een  shorn  in  the  grease  this  year  than  in  1888  and  thelieavier  fleeces  through 

tbe  fitvorable  seasons. 

THE  INTERCOLONIAL  SHEEP  SHOW. 

The  annual  intercolonial  sheep  show  was  held  in  Sydney  in  the  month 
of  April  last,  and  was  well  attended.     Some  of  the  best  sheep  in  Australasia 
wre  exhibited,  especially  from  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  ahd  Tasma- 
nia.  The  number  exhibited  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  their  quality  was 
ytxj  much  better  than  that  of  last  year,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  previous 
^ov.   In  the  division  for  fine  and  superfine  sheep,  out  of  a  cla^  of  four 
i^ainsover  two  and  one-half  years  old,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Queensland,  stood 
first  and  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  Tasmania,  second.     The  one-and-one-half-year 
ram  class  had  twelve  exhibits,  and  in  these  stood  "The  Champion"  by 
*' Commotion,"  the  Hon.  F."  B.  Suttor's  ram,  a  very  large-framed  animal 
evenly  covered  with  a  fleece  of  the  best  quality.     In  the  fine-wooled  ewes 
the  Bathurst  Sheep  Breeding  Association  was  first  in  a  large  class  of  ewes  over 
^0  and  one-half  years  with  a  pure  Vermont,  which  took  the  prize  recently 
*t  the  Mudgee  show.     In  the  ewes  of  one  and  one-half  years  the  Hon.  F.  B. 
Suttortook  the  prize  with  a  young  "Commotion."     In  the  junior  class  of 
sheep  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a  sheep  from  Tasmania.     In  the  one-and- 
^^'J^half-year  (ams  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson,  of  Tasmania,  took  first  and  second 
^^^ts  with  two  very  fine  rams,  the  first  being  a  quarter-bred  and  the  second  a 
^*f"bred  American.     These  animals  were  large,  strongly  framed,  and  evenly 
^  ^^fed  with  wool  of  excellent  quality.     One  of  them  is  held  as  a  reserved 
pion. 

TRIAL  OP  SHEEP-SHEARING  MACHINES. 


^^»ain 


P-shearing  machines  now  in  use  in  Australia.     Prof.  W,  N.  Warren,  who 
pies  the  chair  of  engineering  in  Sydney  University,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Neal, 


g      At  the  intercolonial  sheep  show  held  at  the  agricultural  grounds  near 
1    ^^^y  in  April  last  an  interesting  trial  was  made  of  the  various  kinds  of 

.  Jieer  on  the  Government  railways,  acted  as  judges.  Among  the  machines 
I  ^  ^iie  trial  were  the  Woolseley  machine,  the  Suckling,  the  Brewarrina  ma- 
^^«,  and  the  Silver  machine.  The  judges  pronounced  the  Woolseley  and 
^  Suckling  machines  to  be  superior  to  the  others.  They  said,  however, 
^^^  each  possessed  exceptional  advantages  and  performed  excellent  work  of 
^   l^ind. 

The  Woolseley  machine  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  former  reports 

^•>Qine,  but  it  has  recently  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  being  brought 

^^  very  general  use.     It  can  be  worked  either  by  steam  or  horse  power. 

^  an  Australian  invention,  and  is  highly  commended  by  the  stock  branch 

^     the  New  South  Wales  Government.     The  motion  is  applied  through  a 

t,  on  which  is  a  bevel  wheel  which  imparts  motion  to  the  small  bevel 
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ion,  the  spindle  of  which  gives  motion  to  the  core  of  the  flexible  shaft.  ,^ 
Ich,  being  connected  with  the  shears,  gives  the  rotary  motion  to  the 
ift,  causing  the  cutter  to  reciprocate  over  the  comb.     The  shearer  weighj 
>r  3  pounds.     A  forked  piece  reciprocates  over  a  comb  with  about  elevei 
^th  at  the  rate  of  about  four  thousand  times  a  minute.     The  appliance  fo 
mveying  pressure  on  to  the  fork,  and  thus  on  to  the  cutter,  is  of  novel  coi 
iction.     It  is  a  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  is  a  portion  of  a  cii 
le,  the  pin  being  the  exact  center  of  the  circle.     Its  head  rests  on  the  scre- 
>iece,  which  is  near  the  tension  nut.     The  point  of  contact  is  perfectly  plaii 
land  as  it  reciprocates  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  comb  the  pressure  s^t 
every  point  of  the  center  is  the  same. 

The  *' Compressed  Air  Shearing  Machine"  is  also  an  Australian  inven- 
tion, and  has  just  been  introduced  to  the  public.     The  air  used  is  produceci 
by  a  small  pressure,  the  capacity  being  five  machines  per  horse-power,  am^ 
is  connected  with  the  machine  through  an  iron  pipe  and  a  rubber  tube,  wittx- 
out  any  shafting,  pulleys,  or  bolts  of  any  kind.     The  air  is  turned  on  and  cp>^ 
by  a  tube  convenient  to  the  shears,  the  starting  and  stopping  being  instars-  - 
taneous.     The  shearer  weighs  a  little  over  2  pounds,  and  one  advantage 
claimed  for  it  is  that  the  exhaust  air,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  tt»^^ 
machine,  keeps  it  cool,  and  also  keeps  the  cutter  and  the  comb  entirely  fic^^ 
from  fluff.     There  are  ten  teeth  in  the  comb  and  the  cutter  has  three  teetl"^^  > 
the  tension  being  given  by  the  center  screw,  which  the  shearer  works  by  sinr^' 
ply  lifting  the  lid  0/  the  shears'  case,  which  can  be  done  instantly.     Tl^  '^ 
air  compressor  is  driven  by  a  small  boiler  conveying  the  steam-pipe  of  tl^*-^ 
steam-cylinder  to  the  compressor. 

The  "Brewarrina  Shearer"  is  another  Australian  machine,  the  inventio  ^^ 
of  Mr.  Robert  Dangar  Dixon.     It  has  had  a  few  private  trials  in  Sydneysi— '• 
The  chief  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  motive  power,  which  is  obtained  b    ^^y 
means  of  a  flexible  band  driven  by  wire.     The  wire  is  encased  in  woodec^  -^ 
beads,  which  prevent  all  friction  and  liability  to  bum.     The  motive  powe-^^^ 
is  steam  or  horse  power.     An  endless  rope  drives  the  wheels,  which  affon^"^^ 
rotary  power  to  the  flexible  shaft.     The  shears  are  attached  to  the  flexible  ^^J 
band  by  a  gamil  joint.     The  principal  improvement  in  the  shears  is  that  ^- 
revolving  comb  moves  a  lever  backwards  and  forwards,  and  this  imparts 
motion  to  the  cutter,  which  consists  of  four  points  working  upon  a  coml 
consisting  of  nine  teeth.     This  makes  a  straight  cut  in  front,  and  the  tensioi 
is  equally  distributed. 

The  "Bariquand  Shearer"  is  a  French  invention,  and  was  also  tried^ 
The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  similar  to  the  others.  It  can  be  shipped 
from  France  and  sold  here  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $73.  A  steam-engine 
supplies  the  motive  power,  a  i  horse-power  engine  being  capable  of  driving 
six  machines.  It  is  driven  off  a  shaft  on  a  separate  intermediate,  and  from 
this  intermediate  to  the  shaft  is  an  endless  green  hide  band  which  imparts  | 
motion  to  the  revolving  disc  in  the  shearer.  This  disc  drives  the  cutter, 
which  is  composed  of  fifteen  teeth  working  on  a  comb  of  sixteen  teethj 
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From  the  intermediate  is  an  extension  arm  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  spring, 
takes  the  weight  from  off  the  shearer's  wrist.  This  machine  differs  in  prin- 
ciple from  all  the  others  on  the  ground.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  vibration, 
consequent  upon  the  motion  of  the  cutters  being  imparted  by  the  rotary  disc 
ID  the  shears  before  mentioned.  The  sharpening  machine  is  a  grinding 
vheel,  and  is  very  easily  mounted  by  a  central  nut.  This  wheel  is  made  in 
*^^Pper,  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  slab.     The  tension  is  easily  regulated. 

•The  "Silver  Shearing  Machine"  was  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Silver^  of  Tam- 

vorth,  N.  S.  W.    It  is  about  eight  months  since  it  was  perfected,  and  it  has 

"^  tried  at  Boetive,  N.  S.  W.,  where  it  sheared  eight  thousand  sheep. 

^  driving  power  is  from  wooden  friction  wheels,  which,  it  is  claimed,  give 

p^ter  gripping  than  iron  and  are  lighter.     The  wheels  are  in  halves,  mak- 

^^8  it    easier  to  put  them  on  the  shafts.     One  horse-power  will  drive  six 

sheaang  machines.     The  cost  per  stand  is  about  I48.66.     The  chief  ira- 

Pfovenient  claimed  is  a  flexible  shaft  made  of  ribbon  steel  half  an  inch  by 

1. 16  inches.     This  forms  a  spiral  tube,  in  which  there  is  a  flexible  shaft  com- 

P^^^^  of  catgut  in  sections.     The  rotary  shaft  is  attached  to  the  shearer  in 

*  ^^^  simple  way  by  a  hook,  which  is  hooked  on  at  right  angles  in  the  case, 

wnicl^  is  very  simply  closed  by  a  sliding  ring.     The  shearer  weighs  2j4 

ponn.c3s.    A  disc  imparts  the  motion  to  the  arm  which  works  the  cutter.    The 

root\Qn  of  the  bar  working  the  cutter  is  imparted  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc, 

*^^^^Ving  a  moving  link.     There  are  three  points  in  the  cutter  and  the  comb 

containing  the  teeth.     The  tension  is  obtained  by  a  conical  nut  with  teeth 

^^  ^t,  which  is  resting  on  a  bolt  joint,  doing  away  with  any  friction  that  may 

^^^^r  in  the  conical  nut. 

ANNUAL    STUD   SHEEP   SALES. 

The  sixteenth  annual  stud  sheep  sales  of  New  South  Wales  began  at  the 
^icchange  sales-room  in  Sydney  on  the  4th  of  July  last.  The  sheep  offered 
^ad  for  some  time  past  been  under  inspection  at  the  quarantine  grounds  at 
Bradley's  Head,  near  Sydney.  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  who  acted  as  auctioneer, 
^Iled  attention  to  the  absolute  purity  of  blood  in  the  sheep  for  sale.  He 
said  that  a  pedigree  certiflcate  accompanied  each  ram,  showing  his  descent 
from  the  original  Spanish  flock  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  history  of  which 
dates  back  to  1765.  The  sheep  submitted  were  from  the  flocks  of  Mr.  Otto 
Steiger,  of  Leutewitz,  Saxony.  The  Steiger  rams  were  large-framed  sheep, 
with  a  deep-stapled  wool  of  beautiful  quality.  The  Eadegast  sheep,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  like  the  original  Silesian  type,  being  smaller  in  size, 
with  a  rather  short,  fine  wool  of  extreme  density.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
the  most  favored  by  Australian  breeders.  Six  rams  sold  by  Mr.  Eadegast 
realized,  on  an  average,  {1,211.14  each.  The  top  figure  ({2,810)  was  paid 
by  Mr.  James  Lee,  of  Larras  Lake,  for  a  six-tooth  ram. 

Mr.  Otto  Steiger  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Eadegast,  of  Thal-Oschatz,  Saxony, 
both,  while  aiming  at  different  ideals,  preserved  the  absolute  purity  of  breed 
with  the  utmost  care. 
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Mr.  Austin  said  further  that,  "  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  style, 
stamina,  and  quality  of  the  Australian  merino,  no  importation  of  fresh  blood 
could  be  so  effective  as  that  obtained  from  the  original  source  of  supply." 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  effected :      On  account  of 
Mr.  Otto  Steiger,  of  Leutewitz,  Saxony — No.  SS^  four-tooth  ram,    Mr. 
Vincent  Dowling,  ^255 ;  No.  278,  five-year-old  ram,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr., 
|i,o22;  No.  153,  four-tooth  ewe,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr.,  ^260;  No.  202,  six- 
tooth  ewe,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  jr.,  I255.     On  account  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Eadegast,  of 
Thal-Oschatz,  Saxony — No.  1.3,  four-tooth  ram,  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor,  ^920; 
No.  72.5,  four-tooth  ram,  Mr.  Vin^nt  Dowling,  I869 ;  No.  7.6,  four-tooth  ram, 
Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  I562 ;  No.  324,  six-tooth  ram,  Mr.  James  Lee,  $2,Sio ; 
No.  512,  six-tooth  ram,  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  ^1,584;  No.  343,  six-tooth 
ram,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hebden,  ^536.    The  total  amount  of  the  sale  was  19,074. 
A  large  number  of  merinos  bred  in  New  South  Wales  were  sold  on  the  7th  ul- 
timo at  the  wool  sheds  of  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Com- 
pany, at  Sydney.     The  first  lot  offered  were  twenty  pure,  selected  merino 
rams  from  the  "Lue**  stud  flock,  on  account  of  Mr.  Vincent  J.  Dowling. 
This  flock  was  origioally  formed  in  1823  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker,  who 
then  owned  "Lue,"  by  the  importation  from  England  of  some  pure  sheep, 
the  direct  descent  of  King  George  II's  Spanish  merino  flock.     Since  then  the 
greatest  care  has  always  been  taken  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  flock. 
One  ram,  which  took  first  prize  in  its  class  at  the  Intercolonial  Sheep  Show, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Bloomfield,  of  Armidale,  for  ^766.     Another  firs 
prize  taker,  a  magnificent  animal,  was  passed  in  at  1 19303. 

The  sales  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Geddes  &  Co.,  took  place  at  their  warehou 
on  the  loth  ultimo  and  were  largely  attended.     Among  the  sheep  were 
consignment  of  Vermont  merinos,  which  brought  good  prices.     Mr.  W.  1 
Rowe  secured  one  ram  at  ^1,078,  and  another  was  purchased  by  the  Aust 
lian  Agricultural  Company  at  ^3,321.      Messrs.  McFarland  Brothers' 
Barooga  Vermont  rams  realized  a  total  of  ^8,048,  with  a  general  average 
^1,341.    Six  stud  ewes  returned  a  total  of  ^1,354,  with  a  general  aver 
of  ^225.67.     With  one  exception,  the  Barooga  Vermont- Australian  meri 
rams  have  averaged  the  highest  prices  during  this  year's  sales.     The  Mess 
McFarland  are  paying  more  attention  than  ever  to  sheep  breeding.     T 
have  recently  purchased  the  property  of  MeSsrs.  Dan  gar  &  McDonald,  in  t 
northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  where  they  intend  to  keep  a  select  flo-- 
of  pure  black  sheep  in  addition  to  the  one  they  have  at  Barooga. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  realized  at  the  sales  ^  1,646  for  seven  Tasmania-br« 
rams.     The  stud  sheep  sales  were"  concluded  on  the  i6th  yltimo,  and  t 
amount  realized  was  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.     The  highest  figu 
reached  at  the  sales  for  a  single  sheep  was  ^3,5 77,  paid  by  Mr.  W.  H.  W 
to  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Son  for  their  Tasmania  ram  Hero  Prince.     This 
said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  the  colony.     The  nearest  approa 
to  it  was  in   1883,  when   Mr.  Stephen  Thomas  paid  13,091  for  Old 
Thomas.     Hero  Prince  was  bom  in  May,  1887;  sired  by  Hero,  by  Prince 
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^aJes,  and  dam  a  very  first-class  stud  ewe  by  Prince  III;  grand  dam  a  very 

to-dass  ewe  by  Royal  Duke,  by  Shepherd  King;  grand  grand  grand  dam 

hred,  as  described,  in  Scone  merinos,  from  original  importations  in  1820. 

Hero  Prince  has  been  used  in*  the  Scone  stud  for  two  years,  and  was  taken 

out  in  April  last. 

The  prices  paid   for  the  Vermont  merinos  would   have  been   much 
W^r  if  they  had  been  out  of  quarantine  grounds.     The  visit  of  the  Hon. 
^-  G.  Markham,  president  of  the  New  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  to 
Australia  in  1888  and  1889  has  done  much  to  create  a  demand  for  American 
sheep.    Mr.  Markham  lost  no  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  their  great 
value  to  Australian  flocks.     In  188 7-' 88  a  number  of  these  sheep  were  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Clark  for  Mr.  Samuel  McCaughey,  one  of 
^^c  most  extensive  stock-farmers  in  the  colonies,  and  who  shears  on  his 
^^ion  over  a  million  sheep  per  annum.     The  results  of  crossing  the  Ver- 
mont sheep  with  the  Australian  merinos  were  so  satisfactory  that  Messrs. 
''^^orrison  &  Clark  bought  out  another  consignment,  which  sold,  on  an  aver- 
^^>  last  October,  at  {521  each.     The  prices  realized  at  the  sales  on  the  15  th 
^^timo  were  from  ^148  to  ^766.     The  choice  stud  rams  selected  by  Mr.  E. 
^-    ^lorrison  from  those  bred  by  Mr.  I.  O.  Hamilton  in   1888  were  sub- 
^itt>ed  for  competition,  one  of  them  finding  a  purchaser  in  Mr.  W.  Wilson 
^^  S  390  and  the  other  falling  to  Mr.  S.  McCaughey  for  40  guineas.     One  stud 
bred  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walker  in  1888  realized  J587,  but  another  of  the 
breed  was  passed  in  at  ^35  7.     Mr.  McCaughey  secured  a  choice  stud 
bred  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Parker  in   1883  for  ^255,  two  choice  stud  rams 
^^^<3by  C.  P.  and  E.  D.  Morrison  for  J409  and  I357,  one  stud  ram,  bred 
^y    ^r.  C.  W.  Hinds  for  I536,  and  several  others  at  lesser  prices.     Mr.  B. 
'^-^^C^aughey  purchased  a  choice  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Burwell  for 
S-4^^^  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wright  for  I409,  a  choice  stud  ram 
*"^^  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith  for  J409,  and  two  choice  stud  rams  bred  by  Mr. 
"     ^^'  Mead  for  J615  each;  he  also  bought  others  at  lower  figures. 

The  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor,  on  behalf  of  the  Bathurst  Sheep  Breeding  Asso- 

'^-^'on,  secured  several  fine  sheep.     Among  them  was  a  choice  stud  ram  bred 

^^    ^.  &  L.  E.  Moore,  which  sold  at  ^766;  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  H. 

""    -^urwell  &  Son  at  J562.     Mr.  Close  secured  the  stud  ram  Axtell,  which 

^^  Selected  fi'om  the  flock  of  I.  B.  Hamilton  &  Son.     This  animal  realized 

*»  3a8,  the  largest  price  of  the  day.     Among  Mr.  Close's  purchases  was  the 

^^^^^   Chicago,  which  was  sold  for  J536;  a  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  C.  W. 

^^ds  for  J  1, 2 7  7,  a  choice  stud  ram  bred  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Hatch  for  ^536, 

^*^^ther  bred  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Gorman  for  J511.     Of  the  forty  ewes  offered, 

^^rty-five  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  ^298,  or  a  total  of  ^10,449. 

A  consignment  of  thirty-nine  Vermont  rams  and  twenty-two  ewes  reached 
^J^dney  in  the  Bothwell  Castle  on  the  nth  ultimo.     They  were  brought  out 
^y  the  Messrs.  Bissell,  of  East  Shoreham,  Vt.     They  were  put  in  the  quaran- 
tine, where,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  port,  they  will  remain  until 
^lie  loth  of  October  next.     Visitors  were  allowed  to  inspect  them,  and 
^weQty-three  rams  were  sold  on  the  15th  ultimo  at  an  average  of  I357  each. 


2b2  THE  MANILA  HEMP  MARKET. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  sheep  in  Australia  attest  the  importance  of  these 
annuafestud  sales.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  in  a  recent  issue,  describing 
these  sales,  says: 

Tbe  extraordinaiy  fignres  paid  for  sheep  show  the  £uth  that  breeders  have  in  the  ralne  of 
good  blood  and  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  farmers  would  come  from  eTery  part  of  the 
great  island  continent  to  pay  hundreds  of  guineas  for  a  single  sheep  merely  for  pastime. 

Strong  evidence  is  also   furnished  in  favor  of  the  value  of  these  sales  by 

the  improvement  in  the  flocks  of  the  colony  since  the  sales  were  inaugurated 

in  1874.     At  that  time  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  New  South  Wales 

was  4  pounds  15.3  ounces.     The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  1889  was  5 

pounds  13^  ounces.     In  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  a  little 

more  than  14  oimces  per  fleece.     According  to  these  figures,  the  50,000,000 

sheep  at  present  in  this  colony  have  produced  290,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 

or  50,000,000  pounds  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been  produced   by  the 

same  number  of  sheep  in  1874. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  August  2^  l8go. 


THE   MANILA   HEMP   MARKET. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  H^EBB, 

The  June  quarter  closed  without  showing  any  marked  improvement  in 
the  hemp  market,  although  the  total  shipment  was  over  7,000  bales  more 
than  during  the  March  quarter;  and  there  were  indications  in  April  that 
the  break  hoped  for  by  the  "bears"  would  occur.  On  the  9th  of  that 
month  the  price  fell  to  ^9.75,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  go  to  $^\ 
but,  after  a  protracted  period  of  unsteadiness,  it  advanced  to  111.25,  ^^^ 
before  the  end  of  the  month  reached  I13.21,  a  most  discouraging  figure  for 
the  "  bears,*'  who  are  supposed  to  be  working,  or  waiting,  to  force  it  down  to 
|8.  In  May  it  remained  comparatively  steady  during  the  entire  month  at 
|ii  and  I11.75,  and  in  June  it  fell  as  low  as  ^10,  the  highest  price  for  the 
month  being  Jii.56^. 

The  shipment  to  Boston  in  June  by  one  firm  of  15,000  bales,  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  ^11.56^  was  paid,  was  considered  by  the  local  holders 
as  a  very  hopeful  sign ;  but  as  an  oflset  to  this  bit  of  encouragement  comes 
the  news  from  the  provinces  that  the  natives  in  the  hemp  districts,  who  stopped 
work  about  six  months  ago,  the  high  prices  paid  for  cleaning  the  staple  al- 
lowing them  to  accumulate  money  enough  to  enable  theni  to  live  in  idleness 
for  a  few  weeks,  have  been  forced  to  labor  again  in  order  to  meet  their  living 
expenses.  Of  course,  their  wages  will  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market, 
and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  hemp  must  begin  to  come  in  at  what  the 
'* bears"  consider  a  fair  price.     Local  dealers  will  not  pay  the  prices  under 
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which  they  loaded  their  warehouses  last  year  with  the  expectation  of  selling  to 
the  American  companies  at  ^17,  as  they  have  no  assurance  that  the  syndicate 
can  not  hold  out  a  year  or  two  longer  without  buying  if  necessary.  It  seems 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  price  will  be  held  up  much 
longer,  and  it  has  been  confidently  predicted  that  it  will  drop  to  ^8.50  at 
least  before  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

The  hope  which  has  been,  and  is,  sustaining  the  holders  is  that  the  supply 

JQ  the  United  States  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  the  syndicate  will  be 

compelled  to  buy,  thus  breaking  their  agreement  with  the  English  companies 

*nd  opening  the  doors  of  the  warehouses  for  the  stored  stock  to  flow  out  at 

^^  prices.     There  are  many,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  not 

^<^W  out  until  this  occurs. 

^^e  American  ship  Granite  State^  which  left  here  for  Boston  on  the  7th 

i^^^y  took  11,200  bales  of  hemp,  nearly  half  of  the  total  shipment  for  the 

quarter.     The  Panay^  which  has  been  here  since  the  nth  of  January,  is  still 

c/iart^red,  and  is  the  only  American  ship  in  the  bay. 

**^^  total  shipment  of  hemp  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  months 

^7*450  bales,  against  30,387  for  the  March  quarter. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 

Consul. 
^^  ^ITED  States  Consulate, 

Manila^  July  z,  i8go. 


INCREASE    OF  CUSTOMS   DUTIES   IN   RUSSIA. 

^^PORT  BY  MR.  WURTS,  SECRETARY   OF  LEGATION,  ST.  PETERSBURG, 

^  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  cutting  from  the  Journal  de 

*    Petersburg  of  the  ist  of  September,  together  with  a  translation,  giving 

^  text  of  the  ukase  of  the  ^th  of  August  last  raising  the  custom-house 

^"iff  20  per  cent,  on  some,  and  40  per  cent,  on  other,  articles  of  commerce. 

^s  law  was  not  unexpected,  as  it  was  known  that  some  analogous  measure 

^^  in  contemplation  awaiting  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  of  the  Empire, 

^d  it  is  limited  by  its  first  article  to  July  i,  1891,  before  which  date  it  is 

^pected  that  the  work  of  .revision  will  be  accomplished.     The  provisional 

Measure  now  put  into  operation  is  called  for,  it  is  stated,  by  the  increase  in 

value  of  the  paper  ruble,  which  has  diminished  the  protection  afforded  by 

the  present  tariff.     In  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that  even  a  greater 

increase  of  the  tariff  might  be  justified,  for  the  ruble  has  risen  within  the 

last  few  months  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  quotations  of  three  years  ago, 

and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  rise  to  par  value  before  the  end  of  the 

year. 

The  new  tariff  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  prohibitory  for  a  number  of 
articles  already  enormously  taxed  at  the  Russian  custom-house,  and  many 
of  them  are  such  as  Russia  can  not  produce,  or,  if  so,  of  a  quality  so  inferior 
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as  scarcely  to  be  marketable  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  wine,  many  articles  of 
luxury  considered  by  the  educated  classes  as  necessities,  and  others.  Russia 
can  not  yet  produce  all  its  necessities,  and  to  practically  exclude  them  by 
increase  of  tariff  is  a  questionable  policy  in  a  country  so  greatly  dependent 
upon  importations  from  abroad.  The  experiment  now  to  be  tried  by  the 
new  tariff  will  test  the  advisability  of  the  prohibitory  policy  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Russia,  and  will  be  watched  with  deep  interest  by  countries  having 

direct  trade  with  it. 

GEORGE  W.  WURTS, 

Secretary  0/  Legation. 

United  States  Legation, 

St,  Petersburg f  September  4^  iSgo* 


UKASE  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 

[Inclosure  in  Mr.  Wurts's  report. — Translatkm.] 
To  thi  Minister  of  Finance  : 

In  our  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  development  of  the  production  of  our  country,  we  or- 
dered you  to  proceed  to  a  general  revisioii  of  the  custom-house  tariff,  to  conform  it  really  to 
the  present  needs  of  Russian  industry,  in  order  to  protect  it  in  a  desirable  measure  and  ani- 
mate all  its  branches. 

In  the  execution  of  our  will  numerous  researches  h^ve  been  made  and  the  necessary  propo- 
sitions have  been  elaborated ;  but,  in  view  of  the  essentia]  importance  of  the  question,  the 
examination  of  these  propositions  in  legal  order  will  demand  a  certain  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  prices  of  the  gold 
ruble  and  the  credit  ruble  since  the  payment  of  duty  in  gold  has  enfeebled  the  protection  which 
the  tariff  at  present  in  vogue  accorded  to  the  productive  forces  of  the  Empire.  In  consequence, 
having  found  proper  to  conciliate  from  the  present  time  the  custom-house  duties  with  the  situ- 
ation modified  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  we  order,  to  wit : 

Article  x.  There  shall  be  estal)lished  until  July  I,  189I,  a  supplementary  entrance  duty 
of  20  copecks  in  gold  for  every  ruble  payable  on  all  merchandise  imported  over  the  frontiers 
of  Europe,  including  the  Transcaucasian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exceptions  indicated 
in  articles  2,  3,  and  4. 

Art.  2.  Pit-coal,  peat-coal,  charcoal,  coke,  and  peat  imported  by  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (article  15  of  the  tariff,  sections  \a  and  zd)  shall  pay  for  the  same 
period  a  supplementary  entrance  duty  of  40  copecks  in  gold  for  every  ruble  of  duty  to  be  paid. 

Art.  3.  These  same  goods,  imported  by  the  western  land  frontier  and  by  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  (article  15  of  the  tariff,  sections  \b  and  \c  and  2^  and  2^),  as  also  dried  capers  and 
olives,  or  the  same  salted  or  with  oil,  imported  in  barrels,  in  baskets,  and  every  kind  of  re- 
cipient not  hermetically  sealed  (article  51),  laurel  leaves,  laurel  fruit,  galanga  (article  69), 
coffee  (article  70  and  its  oljservation),  cacao  (article  71  and  its  observation),  spices  (article 
72  and  its  observation),  and  all  kinds  of  tea  (article  75  and  its  observation),  shall  pay  the  same 
duties  as  heretofore  without  any  mutation. 

Art.  4.  Sugar  (article  73)  shall  pay,  without  supplementary  tax,  until  July  I,  1891,  the 
duties  established  by  our  ukase  of  August  5, 1890. 

Art.  5.  The  regulations  decreed  by  articles  I  and  2  shall  go  into  operation  from  the  day 
of  the  publication  of  our  personal  ukase  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,  and  the  minister  of  finance 
is  charged  to  communicate  them  to  the  custom-house  officers  concerned^  in  0f4er  chat  th^. 
application  be  immediate. 
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V  £>  Jeceifed  ordering  the  application  of  the  present  law  shall  be  free  from  these  additional  taxes 

■  estohijsheid  by  the  present  ukase ;  also  goods  concerning  which  the  documents  have  been  left 

I-  at  the  ciastom-hoiise  offices  of  the  frontier  and  of*  the  ports  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  the 

F  'e'egram  laas  been  received  and  up  to  the  usual  hour  of  closing  said  offices. 

^  ALEXANDER. 

OF,  Ai^ust  j6y  i8go. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE   BAHAMAS. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  McLAJN,  OF  NASSAU. 
GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

'^^^  subjoined  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  course  of  general  trade  in 
the  B^liamas  during  the  past  four  years : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1886.... 

««7....1! : " 

fei9,«78 
928,436 
930,407 
854,148 

1740,604 
640,2x0 

59»»4a5 
635,137 

$1,659,782 
1,568,646 
1,521,832 
1,489,285 

i«8..., 

^ ' 

••••"•••••• • • V ••• •••••. •••>••• 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  appear  that  there  has  been  a  slow 
"^t  steady  decrease  during  several  years  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
^lony,  the  total  volume  of  trade  during  1889  being  the  smallest  for  a  num- 
^r  of  years.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  exports,  say  about  ^44,000, 
Over  1888,  while  imports  are  ^75,000  less. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  condition  of  trade  with  the  United  States  may  be  presented  as  fol- 
ioirs: 


Year. 


1886 

X887 4 

18S8 

18% ~ 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1568,093 
670,016 
583,250 
605,475 

|6o5,S" 
547,860 

493,233 
528,882 

Total. 


$1,173,604 
1,217,876 
',075,483 

I, « 34, 357 


This  statement  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  out  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
Bahamas  with  foreign  countries,  viz,  11,489,285,  the  United  States  in  1889 
controlled  #i,i34>357>  or  over  75  per  cent.  It  is  also  very  pleasant  to  know 
that,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade  in  this  colony,  our  country  is 
•more  than  holding  its  own  share  proportionately,  compared  with  other  nations, 
as  appears  from  the  following  statement :  Of  the  $44,000  of  increased  exports 
in  1889  before  nojed,  over  |3S,ooo  went  to  the  United  States,  only  $9,000 
going  to  other  countries ;  and,  while  the  general  imports  fell  off  during  the 
No.  121 ^5. 
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year  by  ^75,000,  there  was  an  increase  ^f  123,000  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  over  1888.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  sundry  articles  of  pro- 
visions, the  local  crops  being  fair ;  but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  an 
increase  in  such  goods  as  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, etc.,  the  value  of  such  merchandise  being  ^231,000  in  1889,  as  against 
f  191,000  in  1888.  The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Bahamas 
in  1889  ^^  increased  about  ^60,000  over  that  of  1888.  All  of  which  shows 
well  in  view  of  the  serious  commercial  depression  which  has  existed  of  late 
in  this  cok>ny. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  the  colony  are  sponges,  fruit,  salt,  woods,  shells,  turtles,  etc. 

Sponges, — The  sponge  industry  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  the  trade  during  1889  was  successful  and  prosperous,  the  declared  value 
of  sponges  shipped  being  1252,000,  as  against  ^240,000  in  1888  and  f  230,000 
in  1887.  About  85,000  pounds  less  were  gathered  this  year  than  last,  but 
prices  ruled  higher  and  results  were  better.  The  United  States  takes  most  of 
the  crop,  575,000  pounds  of  the  703,000  pounds  gathered  going  thither. 
The  value  of  that  shipped  to  the  United  States  was  J2 12,000,  leaving  $20,000 
for  Great  Britain,  |i6,ooo  for  Holland^  {2,500  for  France,  and  1 1,500  for 
Germany.  The  value  of  that  invoiced  through  this  consulate  to  New  YorL 
dealers  was  $  195,1^4.33. 

Fruit, — Only  two  kinds  of  fruits  are  exported  in  any  quantity,  viz,  pine 
apples  and  oranges.     The  home  market  consumes  substantially  all  othe 
fruits  that  are  raised,  except  a  few  bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  which  find  the^^^ 
way  to  southern  ports.     The  numb<jr  of  oranges  shipped  in  1889  was  2,316--^ 
370,  against  2,060,000  in  1888.     The  orchards  have  not  yet  recovered  froi 
the  injuries  done  by  the  scale  insect  a  few  years  ago.     Prices  were  slight! 
better  the  past  year,  declared  values  being  {14,800,  against  {9,545  in  188^:^  <a 

The  pine-apple  crop  was  very  unprofitable,  less  than  the  usual  demand  pr** ^ 

vailing,  so  that  only  283,000  dozens  were  shipped  in  1889,  against  546,oci=c: 
dozens  the  previous  year.  The  crop  was  iiivoiced  at  {205,000  in  1888,  b*^— 'i 
in  1889  o^^y  ^^  {125,000.  About  the  usual  quantity  of  fruit  was  canned  =-  • 
the  factories.     The  fruit  trade  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

Salt. — ^Xhe  salt  industry,  once  so  profitable,  is  scarcely  worth  mentionii 
any  longer,  extensive  shipments  to  the  United  States  being  no  longer  proi 
able  under  our  duty  of  6  cents  per  bushel.     The  condition  of  the  business 
seen  in  the  following  statement :  In  1884  there  were  shipped  382,000  bushel^=- 
in  1885,  238,000  bushels;  in  1886,  184,000  bushels;  in  1887,  137,000 busl 
els;  in  1888,  222,000  bushels;  and  in  1889,  80,000  bushels. 

Woods, — The  cutting  and  shipment  of  dye  and  cabinet  woods  affords 
moderate  income  to  certain  of  the  people.     In  1889  the  usual  quantity  ws 
shipped,  realizing  good  prices.     The  woods  exported  are  logwood,  bi 
letto,  cedar,  lignum-vitae,  mahogany,  etc.,  nearly  all  going  to  the  Unit< 
States. 
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Sundries. — ^There  is  a  moderate  trade,  mostly  with  ports  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  small  schooners,  in  shells,  shell-work,  marine  curiosities  of  various 
kinds,  and  native  basinets  and  hats. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Crops  were  good  in  1889.    Com  and  vegetables  are  raised,  which  supply, 
in  part,  the  home  demand.     The  spirit  of  agriculture  does  not  exist  at  present 
among  the  colonists,  who  prefer  seeking  a  livelihood  from  the  sea  in  spong- 
ing, tnrtling,  fishing,  and  wrecking.     This  lack  of  interest,  combined  with 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  will  prevent  ordinary  agriculture  from  becoming  a 
profitable  industry  in  this  colony. 

HEMP  CULTURE. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sisal  plant  for  the  production  of  fiber  has  now 
been  added  to  the  industries  of  the  colony,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  source 
of  much  profit  and  prosperity.     The  people  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
new  business,  and  are  embarking  in  it  to  the  extent  of  their  means.     Foreign 
capitalists  see  money  in  it,  and  are  buying  up  lands  and  setting  out  planta- 
tions in  every  direction.     Beneficial  effects  are  already  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  the  employment  given  to  labor,  while 
in  the  near  future  there  is  waiting  very  great  advantage  to  this  colony.  • 
Unless  all  signs  fail  and  all  reasonable  calculations  miscarry,  the  Bahamas 
are  now  entering  upon  a  course  of  prosperity  that  will  place  thenof  among 
Great  Britain's  most  valuable  possessions  by  means  of  this  industry  of  hemp 
^ture.    There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years  the  exports  of  the  colony  will  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

Having  already  furnished  the  Department  with  special  reports  on  this 
^^i^ct,  the  last  one  being  sent  only  last  month  (accon\panied  by  samples  of 
^  sisal  fiber),  and  being  exhaustive  on  the  present  condition  of  this  indus- 
v>  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  add  more  to  what  has  been  said. 

WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIES. 

^^eral  disasters,  as  is  usual,  have  occurred  to  American  vessels  in  these 

^^rs  during  1889.     During  1886  five  American  vessels  were  wrecked  in 

Bahamas;   in   1887  the  number  lost  was  eight;   in  1888  there  were 

^^  I  and  in  1889  six  were  lost.     The  latter  were  as  follows,  viz :     The 

^^Ocner  Nellie  A.  Drury^  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  stranded  on  January  29,  on 

*  ^o^e  from  Baltimore  to  Cardenas  with  a  cargo  of  coal ;  the  schooner 

^^^Ujard  B,  Leisinringy  of  Philadelphia,  on  February  23,  on  a  voyage  from 

^^^elphia  to  Matanzas  with  cargo  of  coal;  the  brig  Tarifa,  of  New  York, 

'^  ^larch  21,  from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz  with  a  cargo  of  crude  petroleum; 

^  ^\ioonex  John  S.  MouUanj  of  Machiasport,  Me.,  with  merchandise,  found- 

^^  April  10  at  sea  and  her  crew  brought  here  in  a  passing  vessel ;  the  schooner 

.  "^eUj  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May  9,  bound  from  New  York  to  Gibara 

"?  "*Uast;  the  brig  Daisy  Boyntony  of  New  York,  on  December  9,  bound  from 

^'^ce  Harbor  to  New  York  with  cargo  of  salt.     Only  two  lives  were  lost 
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in  these  disasters ;  the  vessels  were  total  losses ;  portions  of  the  cargoes  were 
in  some  cases  saved.  Fifty-seven  destitute'seamen  were  relieved  during  the 
year  at  this  consulate. 

NAVIGATION. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Bahamas  belongs  to  the  United  States.  During  1889  there  were  94  arrivals 
and  departures  of  American  steam-ships  having  a  capacity  of  145,208  tons 
and  155  sailing  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  16,071  tons.  British  vessels  were 
represented  by  11  steamers  of  6,414  tons  and  432  sailing  vessels  of  33,866 
tons.  In  1886  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  the  same 
as  at  present,  viz,  200,000  tons;  but  then  the  United  States  had  139,000 
tons  and  British  vessels  61,000  tons,  while  in  1889  American  tonnage  had 
increased  to  161,279  ^^^^  ^^^  British  had  decreased  to  40,280  tons.  To-day 
we  have  80  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colony,  as  also  80  per  cent, 
of  its  exports  and  imports,  which,  considering  that  this  is  a  British  colony, 
is  most  gratifying. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mail  fiuilities. — The  usual  steam  communication  was  performed  during 
the  year  by  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Steam-ship  Line  (James  E.  Ward  &  Co., 
agents.  New  York),  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  making  eighteen 
trips.  The  ships  are  good  and  the  service  satisfactory.  Nearly  all  the 
export  and  import  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  United  States  and  Europe 
goes  over  this  line. 

Interinsular  communication, — This  has  always  been  performed  by  small 
schooners,  and,  as  some  ofthe  outer  islands  are  over  400  miles  from  Nassau, 
the  service  is  tedious  and  inconvenient.  Legislative  action  was  taken  a  year 
ago  looking  to  the  establishment  of  steam  service  between  the  islands,  and 
tenders  were  called  for,  but  as  yet  no  responsible  parties  have  made  satis- 
factory proposals.  Its  inauguration,  however,  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time,  and  the  colony  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

Ocean  cable, — There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  between  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  outside  world.  The  need  for  it  is  constantly  felt ;  but,  as  it 
would  not  be  a  paying  investment,  capitalists  will  not  become  interested. 
When  the  islands  become  more  prosperous,  it  may  be  built.  Hopes  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  meantime  that  the  British  Government  may  see  fit  to  extend 
to  this  colony  the  line  being  laid  between  Halifox  and  Bermuda. 

Banking, — The  bank  chartered  last  year  by  the  legislature  began  opera- 
tions in  June,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  all  such  facilities  since  the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in 
1885.     Accounts  are  kept  by  the  bank  both  in  London  and  New  York. 

American  visitors. — The  number  of  visitors  who  come  to  Nassau  during 
the  winter  does  not  increase.  The  advantages  of  climate  are  counteracted 
by  the  long  sea  voyage,  infrequent  communication,  and  want  of  cable — ob- 
jections most  serious  to  many  people.  Until  these  are  overcome  Nassau 
will  not  prosper  as  a  sanitarium. 
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THE   FUTURE. 

>utlook  for  the  Bahamas  is  most  promising.     They  will  derive  an 

5    tienefit  very  soon  from  the  hemp  industry,  which  is  to  be  their 

iskl  and  financial  salvation,  and  prosperity  to  these  islands  means 

I  trade  with  the  United  States. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN,  Jr., 

Consul, 
States  Consulate,  .  '^ 

Nassau,  February  26,  i8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  FURNEAUX. 

•ve  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  to  the  Department  for  the  fiscal 
Aed  June  30,  1890. 

GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

-  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
^ere  as  follows: 


Articles. 


een)... 


....pounds., 
.packages.. 
....gallons.. 


effects... 

goods cases.. 

pounds.. 


aU. 


Quantity. 


100 

196 

20,470 


17,325,398 


Value. 


$13.70 

535.88 

a,<H7.  70 
a,  129. 50 

35-50 
959, 590- 46 


964,342.74 


SUGAR   IMPORTS. 

;ar  being  the  leading  article  for  export,  I  herewith  submit  a  statement 
g  the  increase  in  quantity  and  value  over  the  preceding  year : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

»8,325,398 
".733,925 

fe59,590-4<5 
663  318.85 

rease 

5.59«,473 

296,271.61 

regard  to  the  above  statement  concerning  sugar,  it  may  be  of  interest 
Department  to  know  that  there  are  eight  sugar  plantations  located  in 
strict,  yielding  this  season  (approximately)  58,500,000  pounds,  or 
3ne-fourth  of  the  crop  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Only  two  of  these 
ions  ship  their  sugar  direct;  the  remaining  six  ship  by  the  way  of 
ulu. 
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GENERAL   IMPORTS. 

Goods  imported  by  plantations  consist  mainly  of  fertilizers,  lumber,  hay, 
and  grain.  The  merchants  of  Hilo  import  general  merchandise,  the  principal 
articles  being  lumber,  haidware,  dry  goods,  and  groceries.  The  total  value 
of  imports  for  1890  amounted  to  1180,304. 1 7,  against  1167,468.93  in  1889,  an 
increase  of  112,835.24. 

^  FREIGHT   RATES. 

The  freight  rates  on  sugar  per  2,000  pounds  are  as  follows :  From  Hilo 
direct  to  San  Francisco,  I4.50;  from  Hilo  by  way  of  Honolulu,  ^7. 

The  rates  on  general  merchandise  per  ton  are  as  follows :  From  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Hilo,  |5  and  I5  for  primage;  from  San  Francisco  to  Hilo  by  way  of 
Honolulu,  1 7. 

PROPOSED  WHARF. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  asking  for  an  appropriation 
to  construct  a  wharf  on  the  east  side  of  Hilo  Bay.     A  wharf,  such  as 
contemplated,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels, 
which,  at  present,  is  accomplished  by  lighters.    Hilo  Bay  affords  safe  anchor-^ 
age  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.     The  entrance  is  broad,  deep,  and  fi 
from  bar  or  other  obstructions.     Vessels  of  any  size  may  safely  enter  at 
times. 

AMERICAN  STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 


The  San  Diego  Steam-ship  Company  propose  nmning  a  line  of  st 
monthly  between  San  Diego  and  this  port.    The  agents  or  owners  are  M 
Livingston,  Clarke  &  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.     The  object  of  the  comi> 
is  to  increase  the  commerce  of  California  and  these  islands,  and  they 
to  encourage  other  industries  besides  sugar.     I  am  informed  that  the  r 
chants  of  thi^  place  favor  the  steam  line,  and  have  guarantied  their  freij 
as  far  as  possible,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  first  steamer  of  the  new  line  will  leave  San  Diego  for  this  portal 
the  middle  of  September  next. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  divereit^; 
industries  will  increase  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  island.     Hai 
of  which  Hilo  is  the  principal  port,  contains  an  area  of  2,500,000  acr: 
There  are  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  lands  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  col 
bananas,  papayas,  pine-apples,  water-lemons,  and  other  tropical  fruits  xt^^^ 
would  admit  of  transportation  to  the  United  States,  where  they  would    iM^- 
doubtedly  find  a  market.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  introduction    ^^ 
steam  communication  will  add  materially  to  the  importance  of  Hilo  as   ^ 
commercial  port. 

CHARLES  FURNEAUX,  j 

Consular  Agent,  ; 

United  States  Consular  Agencv, 

JlilOf  August  18,  rSgo. 


\ 
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THE  CITY  AND  STATE  OF   BAHIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURKE. 
GENERAL   EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  value  of  the  general  exports  from 

^ahiafor  the  years  1 885-* 89.     These  values  are  taken  from  the  custom-house, 

^i^d  cover  only  such  exported  products  as  are  subject  to  an  export  duty.     It 

^11  be  noticed  that  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Por- 

^gal,  and  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  exports  was  somewhat  greater 

^  1889  than  in  1888,  while  to  the  other  countries  mentioned  the  values  were 

^^  in  the  year  1889  than  in  1888. 

**'^  showing  the  official  value  of  exports  from  Bahia  during  the  years  iSSs-Sg,  with  the 

names  of  the  countries  whither  exported. 


Countries. 


X885. 


|30,X56.36 

30,867.53 

395,089.08 

5f37«.*a 
97,070.49 

8,875.00 

944f337-5o 

3.»So,a94.86 

896,758.33 

34, 654- 09 
6a,  79a.  36 

4.855.50 
1,410.878.35 

70,  aaa.  60 


x886. 


|x3,7xa.46 
350.63 

a53,583a> 
xo,o54.35 

47f56x-o3 


70«.8593o 

3.70if4a3-4* 

8x3,039. X3 

67,754- «5 
X08, 574.09 


X, 875, 878. 00 
36,307.60 


1887. 


I77.884.39 
38.096.37 

779. 554.  <» 


53,0x3.69 


3,040, 390. 3X 

5, 657, 470- 03 

x,8Xi.786.95 

34,543.6a 

X30,55«.47 


»,9«o,37«.oo 
60^834.88 


1888. 


|x8,  xoo.  63 
35,800.19 

675,794-55 
4a, 758. 55 
4a, 758. 55 


847.989-86 

3,890.  X46. 63 

903.  "36. 56 

30,4»9-35 
36,179.48 

36, 577.41 
■86.033. 39 

50,3x3.33 


X889. 


139.384- X7 

37,785.58 

578,754.58 


ao,33B.3x 


*,073,07x.66 

a,05i,»47.87 
656,505.66 

43,0x4.49 
90,958.05 


314,685.71 
36,x85.48 


The  above  table,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  from  the  books  of  the  customs 
^^cials,  and  demands  the  following  explanation : 

The  value  of  the  products  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1889  was 

^  :296,694.89.1ess  than  the  entire  value  of  all  the  products,  except  sugar,  that 

^Were  shipped  in  1889,  according  to  the  record  in  this  office.     The  invoice 

^^ook  shows  that  during  the  time  or  the  year  referred  to,  instead  of  ^^3 14, 685. 71 

^^ing  the  value  of  the  products  shipped,  the  declared  value  was  $611,380.60. 

-^^dd  to  this  the  value  of  the  277,448  bags  of  sugar,  viz,  11,043,559.33,  and 

"Ve  find  the  entire  value  of  the  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  during 

'the  year  1889  to  be  119654,939.93.     Of  the  9,894,840  milreis*  worth  of 

products  shipped  from  this  port  to  foreign  countries  during  1889  and  subject 

to  export  duty,  Germany,  according  to   this  table,    purchased  4,103,494 

milreis'  worth,  or  nearly  one-half.     As  tobacco  is  the  chief  product  shipped 

to  Germany,  nearly  the  entire  value  of  the  exportation  is  in  this  article. 

With  sugar  considered  among  the  exported  values,  the  United  States  ranks 

second  to  Germany  in  the  value  of  the  articles  received  from  this  port,  the 

total  value  for  1889  being  about  3^309,879  milreis. 'i^ 

^xjaati  retSMi  milreis ;  z  mllrdftM54.6  cents . 
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As  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statistics  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1890,  with  those  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  will  be  found  to  be  less  during  the  year  given  in  the 
inclosed  table  than  during  the  preceding  year.     This  falling  off  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  but  very  little  sugar  was  shipped  from 
this  port,  owing  to  the^most  entire  failure  of  the  sugar  crop,  but  26,000 
bags  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  time  embraced  in  the  table ; 
while  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  there  were  shipped  from  thL« 
port  to  New  York  or  other  places  in  the  United  States  271,237  bags,  and 
1 10,464  bags  more  from  Aracaju,  in  this  district,  making  the  sum  of  382,701 
bags,  as  against  the  26,000  bags  shipped  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1890. 

The  shipment  of  cocoa  also  fell  off  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  its  declared 
value  being  less  by  $70,751.22  than  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    Th*^ 
value  of  carbon  shipped  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  1101,676,  as  against 
122,910  the  preceding  year.     The  vahie  of  skins  shipped  increased  from 
$67,517  to  1292,238.     It  was  only  in  1888,  however,  that  this  business  was 
begun  in  this  state  as  a  business.     Little  had  been  done  previously  in  tiiis 
section  of  ^the  country.      Like  tobacco,  which  is  cultivated  by  a  great  niani- 
ber  of  the  people  of  the  state  (being  raised  in  small  patches),  it  is  a  certa^'^ 
source  of  revenue  for  those  who  can  live  on  small  incomes,  as  in  the  rai^i^g 
of  goats,  particularly,  which  is  engaged  in  by  a  large  number  of  Tv»r*i^^BS 
through  the  state. 


Declared  exports  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States  during  fiscal  year  i8go. 


Articles. 


Balsam 

Bnvaroot 

Brazil-wood 

Castor-oil  bean 

Carbon  (diamonds). 

Cocoa 

Goat-skins 

Marmao 

Piassava  ^ 

Rubber 

Stick  handles 

Sugar 

Tortoise  shells 

Coffee 

Rose-wood 


Quarter  ending — 


September 
30,1889. 


12,085.69 


36,989.20 

93,016.58 

37,460.97 

96.25 

2,461.80 

8,680.37 


December 
31,  1889. 


|7a4.88 


9.7".  56 


20,518.37 
62, 105. 34 
37»994.96 


March  31, 
Z890. 


June  30, 
X890. 


$301.46 

18,497.20 

55,239-39 
100,225.83 


959- a « 
175.00 


3,070.8a 


946. 03 

5.572.99 
aoz.46 


10.00 


177.50 


^94.47 
x,5a3.«8 


35,671.39 

45,887.47 

116,556.20 


3,9^-55 

1,533.18 

352.00 

47,479.  «6 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

95a 

5.980 

481,813 


1,048,941 

542,959 

65 

99.590 

9,762 


136.301 


xo,86o 
3.450 
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GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

T^  ikowing  the  official  value  of  imports  to  Bakia  duri$tg  tlte  years  188^-* Sg^  with  the 
names  of  the  countries  from  whence  the  imports  came. 


Conntries. 


Argentine  Republic.. 

AiBtria.^ 

Aftia(coist) 

fraace 

Gcraooy.. 

GnatBriuin... 

Hdlaad...^„ 

Itah 

Pwtugal... 

Spain.. 

UnBed  States 

Uniguay 


•  •• ■•••■•  »«■•• 


X885. 


3,938.67 
61,6x0.35 

I, 3S3, 5X3.66 

x,4«7»*65.6o 
5.004,709.75 


X4,847.66 
1,171,190.43 

28,83X.30 
x,o53,7i9.55 

78,697.50 

98,963.43 


x886. 


$83, 114. 36 

396,678.80 

59,644.18 

X,  301,055. 36 

x,x85,5oo.54 

4. 796, 53a- 87 

4»387<» 

34,353.68 

785,658.5a 

7,645.35 
z,08x,788.58 

798,843-37 
xo6,455.8x 


X887. 


$1,831.93 

333,457-40 

I x6, 186. 78 

«,8a9»633.88 

9,038, X94. 89 

7»  830,573. 86 

5,a97«5 
63,019. 77 

1,330,313.76 

3",  3^7- 53 

1,886,833.36 

995,098. 33 

159,3x6.94 


x888. 


16,830.34 

366,579.73 

66,455.98 

*, 431,839. 09 

',379,335. 70 
5.609,999.65 

3,013.50 

39.935- 9a 
863.393.76 

4,094- »9 
«.  434, 604, 85 

X, 646,640.19 

89,730.00 


1889. 


1336,701.38 

5x1,765.  29 

97.436.86 

1,467,398.40 

X, 513, 600. 69 

3,646.348.45 

X, 311. 66 

16,765.33 

8,866.637.35 

3.488.  XX 
«,a89,545.73 

457.756.56 
69,067.46 


It  is  seen  that  from  the  United  States  there  were  2,479,091  milreis*  worth 

of  goods  purchased,  which  is  less  by  390,119  milreis  than  was  purchased  in 

1S88.    While  Bahia  exported  to   the  United  States  in  1889  some  600,000 

milreis'  worthless  of  products  than  in  1888,  because  of  the  shortage  in  the 

^'igarcrop,  the  United  States  exported  to  Bahia  390,119  milreis'  worth  less 

0^  goods  in  1889  than  in  1888,  because,  perhaps,  of  the  hard  times  prevail- 

^H  in  Bahia  and  the  consequent  inability  to  purchase  as  largely,  or  perhaps 

^^^cause  of  higher  freight  rates  or  other  cause  or  causes.     It  will  be  observed 

^ftat  the  total  importation  to  this  port  in  1889  was  but  20,473,107  milreis, 

^  Against  26,754,800  milreis  in  1888^  or  a  falling  off  of  upwards  of  6,000,000 

^^ireis— a  tremendous  falling  off,  which,  of  course,  must  have  affected  the 

^*^e  more  or  less  of  the  countries  sending  goods  to  Bahia,  that  is,  their 

^ade  with  Bahia.     The  difference  in  the  values  of  the  imports  from  England 

'^^  the  years  1888  and  1889  is  by  far  the  greatest,  it  being  about  4,000,000 

'^^ii'eis  less  in  1889  than  in  1888. 

Austria's  exports  increased  in  1889  about  400,000  milreis  over  1888; 

.  ^*^  increase  was  mostly  in  flour.     The  Argentine  Republic  also  showed  an 

^^^J^eased  exportation  to   this  port  in  1889  over  1888  by  some  600,000  mil- 

^^>  mostly  in  grain  and  hay,  or  what  is  called  alfalfa. 
.  The  financial  condition  of  the  state  of  Bahia  may  be  expressed  in  the  fol- 
•  *^g  figures  as  regards  its  importation  and  exportation  for  1889;  Value  of 
.r^ttation,  20,473,107  milreis;  value  of  exported  products,  9,894,840  mil- 
*^*  leaving  a  deficit  of  10,578,267  milreis,  which  adds  about  ;^i, 000,000 
^''^  to  its  previous  debt.     Of  course,  this  will  be  somewhat  reduced  by  the 


Ux. 


^  levied  in  other  directions,  which  are  here  mentioned,  with  duties. 


DUTIES  AND  TAXES   IN   BAHIA. 


p    -OirAW. — Duties  in  Bahia  are  very  high,  and  are  levied  not  only  by  the 

^^^lal  Government  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  but  are 

^  collected  on  articles  coming  from  any  other  state  in  Brazil.     This  law 
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was  passed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  of  Bahia  in  September, 
1889,  under  the  Empire,  and  still  continues  in  force  under  the  Republic. 
Whether  it  will  be  amended,  retained,  or  repealed  after  the  elections  under 
the  first  Congress  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  should  be  repealed  is  very 
clear,  as  it  burdens  commerce  between  this  and  other  states,  obstructs  busi- 
ness relations,  prohibits  in  a  great  measure  the  growth  and  expansion  of  trade, 
subjects  business  men  to  hardships  and  annoyances  which  can  not  but  be  in- 
jurious to  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as  agriculture,  too.  So  it  is  becom- 
ing a  question  of  not  how  to  do  business  commercially,  but  how  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  remove  the  obstructions  piled  up  in  the  way  of  doing 
business.  This,  among  other  causes,  is  driving  business  and  business  men 
from  Bahia. 

Five  per  cent,  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  law  on  all  goods  or  merchandise 
brought  to  this  from  any  other  state,  except  as  follows,  viz :  Cotton  goods, 
which  pay  10  per  cent. ;  wine,  which  pays  200  reis  per  liter;  vinegar,  50 
reis  per  liter.  Oil  of  mammao  and  aguardiente  pay  (^  per  pipe.  Sugar,  ex^ 
cept  that  from  the  neighboring  state  of  Sergipe,  pays  50  reis  (about  2  J^  cents^ 
per  kilogram. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  about  a  year  ago  an  increased  tariff  was 
levied  on  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen  goods  (where  woolen  goods  arc 
manufactured),  while  another  increase  of  20  per  cent,  is  now  under  consi<i- 
eration  for  the  protection  of  home  industries.     On  the  goods  here  mentioned 
the  change  will  be  as  follows :  The  present  duty  on  blue  drills  is  i  milreis 
per  kilogram ;  the  new  duty,  if  adopted,  will  be  1.2  milreis.     Cotton  blanfe- 
ets  now  pay  540  reis;  under  the  new  duty  they  will  pay  650  reis.     Cotton 
underehirts,  that  now  pay  3  milreis  per  dozen,  under  the  new  tariff  will  p^-y 
4  milreis;    white  shirtings,  now  paying  i   milreis,  will  pay  1.2  milreis. 
Woolen  material  in  use  for  outside  wear,  for  coats  or  cloaks,  will  pay  r  -  ^ 
milreis,  instead  of  960  reis  per  kilogram,  as  now.     Plain  flannels  go  up  fro'cn. 
2.2  milreis  to  2.5  milreis  per  kilogram,  and  twilled  from  3.6  milreis  to  4 — ^ 
milreis.     The  very  common  woolen  blankets  are  increased  from  540  reis   ^^ 
640  reis  per  kilogram ;  other  qualities,  from  1.3  milreis  to  1.5  milreis 
kilogram. 

The  duty  on  kerosene  will  be  decreased  600  reis  per  case.  The  genci 
duty,  or,  rather,  the  duty  imposed  by  the  General  Government,  is  2.- 
milreis  per  case ;  but,  with  the  other  duties  imposed  (state,  municipal,  etc-  D^ 
it  is  3.43  milreis,  all  told.  Of  course,  this  projected  increase  is  in  additic^^^ 
to  the  20  per  cent,  duty  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

Taxes, — Under  the  same  law  all  offices  or  agencies  of  steamers  pay  to  tf"^^^ 
state  government  a  tax  annually  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  paid  fc^^ 
the  rent  of  their  offices;  commission  and  exchange  offices,  25  percent  cy* 
their  annual  rental ;  commercial  houses  in  general,  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  / 
retail  commercial  houses,  15  per  cent.;  trapiches  and  warehouses,  15  pc^ 
cent.     All  these  taxes  are  annual. 

*  Not  decipherable. 


^ 
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on  manufactures  by  the  same  law  are:  SnufT,  from  i,ooo  to  4,000 

hats  made  by  steam,  2,000  milreis ;  wine,  2,000  milreis ;  cigar  facto- 

150  to  1,200  milreis;  woven  cloth,  500  milreis;  refineries,  50  to 

;is;  brewers,  200  milreis;  soap,  50  to  200  milreis;  lime,  50  to  100 

I;  vinegar,  oil,  and  candles,  from  50  to  100  milreis. 

^ry  bank  or  other  organization  of  a  financial  character  pays  in  tax  i 

It  of  its  profits.     Every  lawyer  who  practices  in  this  city  and  every 

nan  is  taxed  25  milreis  annually.     In  interior  cities  and  towns  the  tax 

and  20  milreis.     Every  traveling  peddler,  whether  pack  or  by  donkey,. 

red  100  milreis  annually.     One  line  of  street-cars  pays  3,000  milreis, 

ler  1,600  milreis,  a  third  1,400  milreis,  and  a  fourth  seems  to  pay  no  tax. 

proprietor  of  a  livery  stable  pays  from  300  ta  600  milreis  tax  annually, 

Any  person  keeping  a  private  carriage  has  a  tax  of  30  milreis  to  pay ; 

ly  truckman  pays  15  milreis ;  hand -cart,  from  5  to  10  milreis.     Every  owner 

a  launch  pays  30  milreis  for  each  one  he  owns,  and  if  he  employs  it  in 

rtransporting  goods  between  ports  he  pays  400  reis  for  each  ton  so  transported. 

lEyery  butcher  pays  3  milreis  for  each  cow,  calf,  or  bullock  killed  for  con- 

somption  in  this  city.     A  tax  of  1,000  milreis  must  be  paid  by  any  insurance 

company  establishing  itself  in  this  province,  except  such  company  furnish  a 

fire-engine. 

Emancipation  tax. — In  addition  to  the  duties  collected  by  the  General 

Government  and  the  interstate  duties  on  all  goods  or  merchandise  entering 

3t  this  port,  a  duty  or  tax  of  5  per  cent,  under  what  is  called  the  '*emancipa- 

^on  fund  "  is  also  collected.    This  emancipation  tax  should  have  ceased  when 

^^^  slaves  were  freed,  the  intention  or  design  of  the  tax  being  to  compen- 

^^^  the  slave-holders  and  bring  about  gradual  emancipation  under  the  law 

^^^^^  in  1887.     Owing  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two  old  parties 

'^  fte  slavery  question — the  one  seeking  to  retain  supremacy  and  control 

^^  ^ministration,  the  other  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  power  in  the  coun- 

^ — the  abolition  of  slavery  was  effected  in  May,  1888,  shortly  after  the  5 

\^^  cent,  emancipation  fund  bill  was  passed  and  much  sooner  than  was  an- 

^^Pated  when  this  5  per  cent,  emancipation  law  went  into  effect.     Though 

*^^  slaves  were  emancipated  the  5  per  cent,  emancipation  tax  is  still  collected. 

-Export  duties. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties  and  taxes — general, 

'^terstate,  emancipation,  and  state — there  is  also  an  export  tax  on  nearly  all 

•^''oducts  but  sugar ;  then  there  are  municipal  taxes  also. 

-Municipal tcLxes.' — According  to  the  law  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature 
7  'tferred  to  above,  any  municipal  council  in  this  state  can  collect,  on  all 
^*^ies  or  products  proceeding  from  the  town  or  city  where  such  municipal 
^ticii  is  created  and  passing  lo  any  other  town  or  municipality  in  the  state,  ^ 
^'^  taxes  as  are  prescribed  by  the  law,  whether  these  products  are  to  be  used* 
^Ae  state  or  are  to  be  exported.     This  intertown  tax  law  is  said  to  be  unf 
*^stitutional.     Still,  it  is  enforced,  and  business  suffers  thereby.     Yet,  withf 
^Hese  different  methods  of  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  thi 
^  government,  the  state  is  in  debt.  I 

I 
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The  value  of  the  imports  being  greater  than  that  of  the  exports,  nothin 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  things  otherwise  than  a  balance  in  fav« 
of  foreign  nations. 

What,  then,  can  be  done;  what  course  pursued  by  the  state  or  the  natic 
to  remedy  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  in  state  and  nation  ?  T*^^ 
duty  on  imports  might  be  reduced,  and,  in  some  instances,  removed  alt 
gether.  Very  well — supposing  it  be  done — then  how  can  the  Govemme 
raise  its  revenue  ?  What  methods  will  it  adopt,  can  it  adopt,  for  support!  1 
and  carrying  on  its  affairs?  It  does  not  tax  the  land ;  it  derives  no  iDcon 
from  this  source.  Incomes  remain  untaxed,  and  personal  property  also.  Tl 
condition  of  the  agriculturist  to-day  in  the  state  of  Bahia  is  such  that  1 
could  not  pay  a  tax  on  his  land  even  if  it  were  imposed,  simply  because  full 
two-thirds  of  the  sugar  estates  are  under  mortgage  and  would  not  realize, 
sold,  even  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  principal  artici 
produced  in  this  state,  the  main  one  being  tobacco. 

IMMIGRATION   AND   AGRICULTURE. 

In  truth,  what  is  mostly  needed — for  this  section  of  the  country  at  least- 
is  the  right  kind  of  immigration.  A  diminishing  of  duties,  both  import  ai 
export,  of  interstate  duties,  also,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  the  system 
levying  taxes  on  produce  or  articles  of  any  kind  proceeding  from  one  tc* 
or  city  to  another  in  this  state  would  doubtless  be  highly  beneficial  to  t 
people  of  this  country.  The  duties  on  imports  are  not  levied  to  prot^ 
home  industries,  let  it  be  remembered.  The  main  reason  for  these  duti 
and  taxes  is  to  raise  revenue  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  government.  It 
true  the  present  condition  of  this  country  is  not  the  usual,  not  the  normi 
condition.  The  Government's  course  on  the  emancipation  question  in  abc 
ishing  slavery  without  compensation  to  the  owners,  its  subsequent  couc 
under  the  Liberal  Government  in  turning  itself  into  a  paternal  governme:: 
by  loaning  money  for  a  term  of  years  to  sugar  planters,  hoping  to  re-establis 
and  build  them  up,  while  it  exhibited  a  humanitarian  spirit,  can  not  be  sa: 
to  have  been  governed  or  directed  by  a  wise  financial  policy.  Some  foi 
months  before  the  revolution  that  overthrew  the  Empire  speculation  bega 
to  spread  like  a  tidal  wave  over  the  country.  The  revolution  checked,  for 
time,  the  further  strides  of  restless  speculators.  Again  they  began  in  si 
weeks  or  two  months  after  the  revolution  to  rush  along  with  the  same  rasl 
ness  that  characterized  their  neighbors  the  Argentines.  The  unwise  an 
reckless  speculative  policy  of  the  Argentines  bore  its  bitter  fruit;  and,  unle 
a  halt  is  called  soon,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Brazil  will  have  an  experienc 
similar  to  that  which  so  recently  overtook  the  people  of  the  Argentine  R 
public.  Banks  and  banking  institutions  are  being  so  multiplied,  compani( 
and  enterprises  of  so  many  different  kinds  are  being  coaxed  into  existent 
with  such  an  amount  of  capital  that  the  patriotic  Brazilian  citizen  migl 
well  cry  out,  when  he  considers  the  enormous  foreign  debt  of  his  country^ 
and  continually  growing  laiger — where  will  it  all  end ?    One  hundred  an 
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seventy-five  enterprises  of  different  kinds — ^banks,  companies,  societies,  etc. — 
organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  from  July  i,  1889,  to  July  i,  1890,  with 
a  capital  of  950,755,000  milreis,  or  nearly  1500,000,000!     No  wonder  the 
thoaghtful,  patriotic  Brazilian  is  wondering  where  and  how  all  this  will  end. 
As  said,  immigration  of  the  right  sort  would  prove  the  greatest  boon  for  the 
country ;  but  whether  this  section  will  receive  the  right  kind,  or  any  kind, 
B  the  subject  of  grave  doubt.     If  the  interior  could  be  settled  and  the  high 
table-lands  and  mountainous  tracts  could  be  occupied,  the  climate  would 
there  be  congenial  for  a  European.     But  there  are  so  few  railways  and  no 
good  highways  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  towns,  in  fact,  no  high- 
wti)'s  at  all,  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  get  his  prod- 
uce to  market.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  energetic  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities  would  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 
In  and  about  the  city  of  Valen^a,  about  40  miles  from  this  place,  the  late 
governor  established  what  is  called  a  burgo  agricoiay  or  an  agricultural  village. 
Each  family  (emigrant)  would  receive  a  lot  of  land,  such  as  the  head  of  the 
family  might  deaire  to  select,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  certain  price  within 
the  space  of  ten  years.     A  house  would  be  put  up- on  the  land  selected,  food  ♦ 
vould  at  first  be  furnished  for  the  family  if  required,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments also  furnished,  together  with  medical  aid  when  necessary.     The  society 
^or  promoting  this  enterprise  would  buy  from  those  farmers  so  established 
^  the  products  of  their  farms  except  that  needed  for  their  own  support  and 
^ould  pay  them  the  highest  market  price.     These  burgos  agricolas  were  to 
^  inaugurated  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  over  the  state  where  desirable.     A 
certain  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to  carry  on  the  work.     Since  the 
26th  of  April,  when  the  present  goveroor  was  appointed.  Dr.  Pereira's  plans, 
^  ana  informed,  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude.     Of  course,  the 
oae  great  drawback  to  the  agricultural  development  of  this  state,  and  others 
of  Brazil,  also,  is  the  lack  of  railways,  there  being  no  means  of  communica- 
tion excepting  by  river,  winding  stream,  donkey  trail,  or  foot-path.     To 
^Cde  of  the  interior  towns  there  is  a  mail  but  once  a  fortnight,  to  other  places 
^'^e  times  a  month,  others  once  a  week,  etc. 

There  is  still  another  drawback  to  the  agricultural  development  of  this 

^  other  northern  states  of  Brazil  in  the  secca^  or  drought,  that  pervades  or 

^PJ'eads  over  a  large  area  of  this  state.     In  1889,  from  April  to  September, 

^^^Ut  40,000  milreis  were  raised  by  subscription  and  granted  by  this  state 

^^rnment  to  distribute  among  the  people  of  some  forty-five  towns  to  re- 

j"^  them  from  death  by  hunger  and  thirst.     Were  the  proper  steps  taken, 

^•^ation  might  be  employed  in  these  dry  districts  with  results,  no  doubt, 

would  prove  highly  satisfactory.     Dry  districts  might  be  reclaimed  and 

e  to  teem  with  growing  crops  of  various  kinds,  for,  it  is  said,  if  in  these 

^^less  tracts  a  digging  of  from  2  to  4  feet  be  effected,  water  may  be  found; 

^    the  dwellers  on  these  tracts,  it  is  said,  are  too  indolent  and  too  shiftless 

^^ert  themselves  to  procure  what  costs  even  so  little  effort.     Even  in  the 

rict  of  Orobd,  which  Mr.  Mawson  mentions  in  his  report  (herein  copied) 
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as  a  fruitful  district,  with  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water,  some  60,000  mil] 
have,  within  two  months,  been  raised  by  subscription  in  this  city  and  < 
nated  by  the  state  government  and  sent  right  into  this  Orob6  district 
relieve  the  famished,  suffering,  starving  people  of  the  district.  And  ; 
Mr.  Mawson,  in  his  report,  stated  that  the  tract  contained  plenty  of  wat 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Mawson  was  over  the  territory  during  the  1 
season,  and  it  must  have  been,  too,  some  four  or  five  years  back,  before 
seccay  or  drought,  began ;  for,  it  is  said,  but  very  little  rain  has  fallen  in  ps 
of  the  interior  of  this  state  during  the  past  four  years,  though,  as  a  rule,  pla 
along  the  coast,  at  least  in  this  state,  are  usually  well  supplied  with  rain. 

RAILWAYS   OF   I^AHIA. 

The  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railway  was  commenced  in  1855  b/ 
English  company  with  a  provisional  capital  of  ;^  1,800, 000,  the  guaranty 
the  Government  to  the  company  being  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  the  o 
cession  extending  for  thirty  years.  The  road,  beginning  at  Bahia,  extendi 
a  town  called  Alagoinhas,  a  distance  of  124  kilometers  towards  the  interi 
This  part  has  been  in  operation  since  1863.  Since  then  there  has  been  b 
a  branch  from  Alagoinhas  to  Timbo,  farther  towards  the  interior,  a  dista: 
of  82  kilometers.  From  Alagoinhas  the  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Raih 
is  being  extended  under  the  name  of  the  "  Prolongamento  of  the  Bahia  i 
San  Francisco  Railway."  The  project  is  to  build  it  to  a  town  called  Juaze: 
on  the  San  Francisco  River,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  state.  The  E 
longamento  is  already  constructed  to  Villa  Novada  Rainha,  a  distance 
321  kilometers  from  Alagoinhas.  From  Villa  Novo  to  Juazeiro  the  w 
of  the  road  is  being  pushed,  and  when  finished  will  cover  a  distance  of 
kilometers.  The  whole  distance  th^n  over  the  line  from  Bahia  to  Juazc 
will  be  576  kilometers,  the  road  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  throi 
the  state  of  Bahia  to  the  San  Francisco  River.  There  are  about  thirty  lo 
motives  in  use  on  this  line  and  the  Timbo  branch ;  all  are  of  English  ma 
facture,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  Baldwin's,  recently  brou, 
out,  I  am  informed. 

The  Bahia  and  Minas  Railway  begins  at  Caravellas,  on  the  coast,  in  t 
state,  and  extends,  or  will  extend  when  completed,  to  Theophilo  Ottonij 
the  state  of  Minas-Geraes,  a  distance  of  380  kilometers.  The  capital 
this  company  is  12,000,000  milreis.  There  are  on  this  line  six  locomoti^ 
of  English  manufacture  also.  The  distance  constructed  and  in  operatioi 
about  150  kilometers,  to  Aymores.  A  subvention  is  given  to  this  road 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Bahia  which  was  originally  about  ^8,< 
per  year,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  now. 

To  the  kindness  of  the  British  consul  at  this  port,  G.  A.  Stevens,  esq 
am  indebted  for  the  following  relative  to  the  Imperial  Central  Bahia  Railw 
The  information  was  given  to  Mr.  Stevens  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mawson,  who  ne 
tiated  the  concession  for  this  railway. 

The  railway  has  its  head  office  at  San  Felix,  situated  on  the  river  Faragua^u,  abou 
miles  from  Bahia,  the  capital  of  the  state.    The  total  length  of  the  railway  is  200  mill 
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170  miles  of  which  form  the  main  line  running  west  from  San  Felix  through  the  center  of  the 
state  into  the  highlands,  or  aito  sertao^  of  the  interior.  The  road  passes  through  a  tract  of 
cooDtiy  very  varied  in  its  products.  This  variety  of  products  is  owing  both  to  div  ersity  of  soil 
lod  difierence  of  temperature.  While  on  the  low-ljring  land  near  the  coast  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  agriculture  are  sugar,  tobacco,  maize,  rice,  mandioca,  etc.,  the  high  table-lands  of  the 
interior,  with  a  cqoler  climate,  furnish,  in  addition,  cotton,  coffee  (of  excellent  quality),  wheat, 
rye,  and  other  cereals,  etc.  The  natural  productions  of  the  center  of  the  state  are  of  great 
importance.  They  include  India  rubber  (of  the  Hancamia  sptciosa,  which  is  found  over  a 
very-  arge  extent  of  country),  rose-wood  and  many  other  fine  timbers,  vegetable  oils,  gold, 
siWer,  copper,  galena,  iron-stone  of  a  high  order  found  in  places  widely  separated,  as  are  also 
diamonds.  Saltpeter  is  extracted  in  nuny  places  for  local  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Salt 
is  foQDd  and  prepared  for  use  at  a  place  called  Villa  Velha,  on  the  low-lying  lands  at  the  foot 
of  the  sierra  of  the  Cidade  do  Rio  do  Contas,  at  Lugo  Timotheo  also^and,  doubtless,  in  other 
parts.  Alum  shale  exists  in  large  quantities  near  Riacho  de  Santa  Anna.  Rivers  and  streams 
are  numerous,  both  in  the  north  (Orob6  and  Mundo  Novo)  and  in  the  south  QR.io  de  Contas 
and  Brejo  Grande),  and  there  is  everywhere  an  abundance  of  water-power  accessible.  The 
districts  of  Orob6,  Sincori,  and  others  enjoy  a  fxtsh.  temperature  or  subtropical  climate,  be- 
cause of  their  elevation.  The  table-lands  of  the  last-named  districts  are  about  3,000  feet  atx>ve 
^  level  of  the  sea  and  are  singularly  healthy,  while  the  soil  is  adapted  for  all  the  varieties 
of  produce  already  mentioned.  The  price  of  land  in  these  districts  is  very  low,  costing  at 
Represent  time  not  exceeding  £200  to  £yx>  a  square  league  (16  English  miles).  In  the 
^^orthem^part  of  the  state  of  Bahia  (Mattas  of  Orob6)  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  proverbial, 
^>^  is  plentiful,  and  fevers  are  almost  unknown. 

'Hie  Government  lands  here  are  very  extensive,  probably  not  less  than  400  square  leagues, 

^^  already  they  are  being  taken  up  by  private  enterprise  for  the  settlement  of  emigrants  in 

^o^QQies.    The  suitability  of  all  the  districts  mentioned  for  colonization  by  Europeans  has  long 

^^  known ;  but  the  dbtance  fix>m  the  markets  and  from  the  port  of  Bahia,  together  with  the 

^^  absence  of  means  of  transporting  the  produce,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  development 

^^se  places.     The  population  is  necessarily  thin  and  scattered.  >^ 

^^e  Central  Bahia  Railway  Company,  having  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Brazil 

7^  Privilege,  with  a  guaranty  for  the  construction  of  the  C)rob6  branch  (80  miles)  and  the  Rio 

^^Ontas  extension  (about  no  miles),  have  made  the  preliminary  surveys  of  these  proposed 


"j^^  lines  and  are  preparing  to  effect  the  final  surveys  to  enable  the  company  to  enter  upon 
Accessary  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  their  construction. 

This  railway  had,  according  to  the  last  report  I  have  seen,  some  twenty- 

,^^  locomotives,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 

^"^^  Works,  of  Philadelphia.     With  a  branch  belonging  to  the  Central  Bahia 

'^^Iway,  viz,  extending  from  Cachoeira  to  Feira  de  Stnta  Anna  (45  kilome- 

^i^),  and  another  branch  from  Nazareth  to  Capella  San  Antonio  (34  kilo- 

^^ters),  and  still  another  from  Santo  Amaro  to  Jac6  (some  36  kilometers), 

^^e  number  of  kilometers  of  railway  in  the  state  of  Bahia  constructed  and  in 

process  of  construction  is  known,  according  to  the  best  information  I  have 

Iten  able  to  receive  on  the  subject,  to  be  about  1,800  kilometers. 

With  reference  to  the  Santo  Amaro  and  the  Nazareth  railways,  I  would 
mention  that  neither  one,  I  am  informed,  pays  expenses ;  and,  as  the  state 
guarantied  a  certain  sum  every  year  to  these  roads,  it  now  borrows  money  at 
10  per  cent,  to  pay  the  guarantied  sum  at  6  per  cent,  to  these  roads.  Such, 
I  am  informed,  is  the  case. 

The  Bahia  and  Minas  Railway  is  said  to  be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  than  to  Bahia,  on  account  of  most  of  the  produce  going  through 
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Minas  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.     To  the  state  of  Bahia  it  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  load 
to  carry. 

STREET-CAR  LINES. 

The  first  one  built  was  the  Transportes  Urbanos  line,  commenced  in  1864. 
In  connection  with  this  line  an  hydraulic  elevator  was  constructed  and  opened 
for  use  in  1874.  This  elevator  passes  through  a  space  of  197  feet  in  going 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  or  the  reverse.  It  is  certainly  a  much  more 
convenient  method  of  going  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  than  to  go  up 
on  foot,  as  people  were -formerly  compelled  to  do. 

The  Linha  Circular  line  also  passes  through  the  city,  following  the  line 
of  the  Transportes  4Jrbanos,  being  in  extent  about  15  kilometers.  In  con- 
nection with  this  line  there  is  an  inclined  plane  for  conveying  passengers 
from  the  loVer  to  the  upper  town.  When  the  line  was  first  constructed  an 
inclined  plane  was  put  up ;  but  the  car  came  down  with  fearful  velocity  not 
many  months  after  its  construction,  which  caused  the  inclined  plane  to  be  so 
destroyed  that  it  went  into  disuse.  This  year,  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  in  running  order.  This  plane  has  a  62^  per  cent,  grade.  The  fare 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  town  or  the  reverse  by  the  elevator  is  100  reis; 
by  the  inclined  plane,  60  reis. 

The  Trilhos  Centraes  also  is  in  the  upper  city,  but  extending  over  a  dif- 
ferent part  than  is  traversed  by  either  of  the  other  two  mentioned.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  main  line  of  this  company  is  15^  kilometers. 

The  Vehiculos  Economicos  line  runs  through  the  lower  town  in  an  oppo  -^ 
site  direction  to  the  others,  extending  along  the  bay  shore  towards  the  hesL^^ 
of  the  bay. 

The  price  or  fare  by  the  Linha  Circular  is  100  reis  from  one  end  of 
line  to  the  other ;  by  the  other  lines  it  is  from  100  to  400  reis,  according- 
the  distance  traversed. 

TELEPHONES. 

Telephones  were  first  put  up  in  Bahia  in  1884,  under  a  concession 
tained  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilson,  jr.  There  are  in  use  about  three  hundi 
The  Government  has  the  gratuitous  use  of  fifteen,  while  the  others  rent 
15  to  20  milreis  per  month. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Telegraphic  communication  exists  between  this  city  and  many  of 
larger  towns  of  the  state,  as  well  as  extending  to  towns  in  different  parts 
the  country,  the  rates  per  word  being  from  100  reis  to  i  milreis. 

WATER-WORKS. 

Upwards  of  thirty  yeais  ago  a  French  company  obtained  a  concession 
supply  water  for  the  city  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery,  distributing 
through  different  parts  of  the  city  in  lead  pipes.     The  water  is  brou^t 
the  city  through  canals  from  a  river  and  some  small  lakes  some  distance  sl. 
stored  in  reservoirs,  from  which  the  supply— a  quantity  not  exceeding  25  ba 
reis  per  month  per  house  and  costing  9  milreis— is  obtained. 
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SEWERS. 

Within  the  past  month  the  government  of  the  state  of  Bahia  has  made  a 
contract  with  a  French  company,  Messrs.  Milanez  &  Metzger,  to  construct 
sewers  throughout  the  city,  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  had  none,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  viz :  The  right  of  the  company  to  collect,  for  a  terra  of  fifty- 
one  years,  from  property  owners  in  the  city  the  sums  herein  stated:  E^h 
person  having  property  valued  at  from  1 2 1  to  300  milreis  must  pay  annually 
24  milreis;  if  valued  at  from  301  to  600  milreis,  36  milreis  annually  shall  be 
fc  collected ;  if  the  value  is  more  than  600  milreis,  the  sum  of  48  milreis  annu- 
I  ally  shall  be  exacted.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  there  are  ten  thousand 
f  houses  in  the  city  to  which  the  sewerage  system  will  apply,  and  the  further 
estimate  that  the  entire  cost  will  be  about  200,000,000  milreis,  or,  say, 
$100,000,000 — an  exorbitant  sum,  say  the  people  and  the  newspapers  in  gen- 
eral ;  but,  though  protest  after  protest  has  been  made,  the  .governor  of  the 
state,  having  the  privilege  of  making  the  contract,  made  it,  regardless  of 
such  protests. 

COTTON-MILLS. 

Though  there  are  cigar  factories,  a  match  factory,  two  or  three  small 
breweries,  a  vinegar  factory,  soap  factories,  shoe  factories,  and  others,  the 
principal  industry  in  the  state  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  mainly  of 
^  coarse  texture,  used  only  by  the  lower  classes.     Sacking  is  also  manufact- 
ured, and  there  is  in  process  of  construction  a  jute-mill.     There  are  in  the 
state  len  cotton-mills,  all  of  which  have  orders  to  fill  at  all  times.     The  chief 
one  of  these  cotton-mills  is  but  a  short  distance  from  this  city,  at  Itapigipe, 
^"''t  in  1885,  ^^^  ^ow  controlled  by  a  Brazilian  company,  though  put  up  by 
^  English  company.     The  cotton  used  by  this  mill,  called  the  Plataforma 
^'*^  is  brought  from  Maceio  and  Paryiba,  states  lying  to  the  north  of  Bahia. 
^^  20,000  to  25,000  kilograms  of  cotton  per  month  are  used  by  this  mill. 
^^  cotton  costs  from  4  to  6  milreis  per  arroba  (an  arroba  being  about  32 
*|*^unds).    There  are  seven  thousand  spindles  in  operation  and  some  three 
^dred  and  seventy-five  hands  employed.     There  are  manufactured  in  this 
^  besides  the  coarse  material  manufactured  in  the  other  nine  mills,  cali- 
^  ^^5>  fine  cloths,  stripes  and  checks,  blue  drills,  damasks,  napkins,  bed  covers, 
j^     ^k,  and  hose.     It  is  designed  to  put  up  works  for  prints  in  a  short  time. 
ft       ^he  articles  of  manufacture  are  sold  in  the  state.     In  fact,  nearly  all 
§Oods  are  made  to  order,  with  the  mark  and  name  of  merchant  upon  the 
>*Ocj5      rpj^^  width  of  the  cotton  goods  preferred  by  the  people  of  the  inte- 
j^        *5  26  inches,  and  it  is  accordingly  manufactured  as  parties  purchasing 
^^r.     Fine  cloths  are  made  from  24  to  32  inches  in  width,  though  they 
j^      t^e  made  36  inches  wide;  length  of  longest  piece,  35  meters;  amount 
^,    ^^factured,  about  9,500  meters  per  week;  hours  of  labor  per  day,  ten; 
-/^^  of  overseers,  from  2}4  to  5  milreis  per  day;  wages  of  others,  from  i 
,      ^  Oiilreis  per  day;  cost  of  living  for  the  native  employes,  from  500  reis  xo 
^^Ueis  per  day ;  average  cost,  perhaps  750  reis.     Houses  for  employes  are 
No.  lai 6. 


fe^^f 
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chiefly  by  the  company,  each  house  renting  for  from  6  to  20  milreis 
onth.  Though  the  houses  are  small,  the  employes,  who  are  mostly 
s  and  of  a  mixed  character,  occupy  but  little  space  evidently,  since  as 
as  thirty-two  persons  have  occupied  one  room  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
brmed.  In  the  case  of  sickness  of  employes,  the  company's  physician 
s,  gives  advice  and  medicine,  for  which  4  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of 
rson  so  attended  is  deducted.  The  coal  used  is  brought  from  England 
»st  of  about  22  milreis  per  ton. 

the  other  six  factories  in  this  city,  the  San  Salvador  is  perhaps  the 
,  having  some  eighty-five  looms  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
)eratives,  while  the  goods  made  are  in  general  of  a  coarse  quality, 
are  two  mills  in  Valen^a,  a  small  city  about  40  miles  from  this  place, 
the  Amparo  and  the  Todos  os  Santos,  the  former  having  about  one 
?d  and  seventy-five  looms  and  employing  three  hundred  hands,  the  lat- 
;h  about  severity  looms  and  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hun- 
nd  sixty  operatives.  There  is  another  at  Cachoeir^  with  one  hundred 
teen  looms  and  some  two  hundred  hands. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  SALARIES. 

lewing^  the  numherj  classes^  salaries^  and  gratuities  of  the  employh  of  the  custom-house 

at  Bakiafor  i8go. 


Gbus. 


section , 

yen , 

opyera »... 

pyen 

ces 

r 

watchman 

an 

L  guardsman... 

ntes.. M.... 

eper 

t  door-keeper 

ers , 

trator  of  merchandise » 

t  administrator  of  merchandise. 

an  of  merchandise 

iders  of  guards 

s  of  guards 


Total  for 

Salary. 

Gratuity. 

each  em- 
ploy*. 

HUreit, 

MUreu. 

MUrtU. 

4,800 

4,aoo 

9,000 

3,aoo 

a,8oo 

6,000 

a,  100 

1,700 

3,800 

x,6oo 

x,4oo 

3,000 

X,200 

900 

a,xoo 

720 

360 

x,o8o 

9,800 

3,600 

5,400 

X,900 

I,300 

a,  400 

3,aoo 

8,800 

6,000 

a,ooo 

x,6oo 

3,600 

a,  800 

a,8oo 

5,600 

x,8oo 

1,400 

3,aoo 

x,ooo 

800 

1,800 

790 

360 

1,080 

a,  600 

a,  400 

5,000 

1,600 

x,«oo 

a,  800 

x,6oo 

X,200 

a,8oo 

x,6oo 

800 

a,  400 

x,ooo 

Soo 

1,500 

800 

4SO 

x.aso 

Total  fbr 
eachdass. 


BANKS. 

le  Brazilian  banks  are  as  follows:  Banco Emissor  of  Bahia,  capital  20,- 
Do  milreis;  Banco  da  Bahia,  capital  12,000,000  milreis;  Banco  Mer- 
e,  capital  8,000,000  milreis;  Caixa  Economica,  capital  4,000,000 
is ;  Marinho  &  Co. ,  a  private  bank.     The  English  banks  are  the  London 
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and  Brazilian  Bank  (limited)  and  the  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
head  offices  of  these  are  in  London.  The  Brazilian  banks  have  paid  divi- 
dends varying  from  6  to  9  per  cent.     The  English  banks  pay  larger  dividends. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


The  follo¥nng  table  shows  the  work,  in  this  connection,  of  Senhor  Archi- 
mimo  Soledade : 

School  districts  in  the  state  of  Bahia. 


Distrida. 


^ofBdUa 

^^»chodia« 

'«in  de  Santa  Anna 

*lagoiabas 

^«deCoiUas 

*^»amh. 

C»rinlttaia 


if( 


■•••••• ••«* 


*««  Santo. 


^o*»d^ 

/,3^^*^da  Ramha. 

^"*^c:::::::::::: 

^<  Prandaoo.... 
»t«» . 


-Aito.. 


V^ 


-AatOQlo  da  Bana.. 


■^•^^Chiq* 
*Tottl.. 


Popula- 
uoo. 


98.3*4 
68.887 

S8,aa6 

68,74a 

62,399 
58.654 
46^619 
46,6x9 
30,657 

38.366 
a8,x85 

34.604 

3i,i6x 

a4.93i 
35.365 
33,824 

47.509 
i9,7ta 

38,188 

36,188 

«5,X43 
X4,6xx 

X9.765 
"8,483 
xa,X7x 

8.647 

",976 

49.839 

49.45> 

44.343 

a4,369 

»5.449 
96,975 

59.993 
36,065 

98,070 
40,578 


Nmnbcr 
of  school 


95,606 

a4,567 
15.436 
10, 8x9 
9,xxo 
xo,799 

9.859 
9,a67 
7,879 

7.839 
8,003 

6,023 
3.954 
4.43« 
3.339 
3.9M 
5,551 
5. '53 
7.458 
5.00X 

4,435 
5.68X 

9.947 
9,999 
3.X03 
4.47X 
x,oxo 

«,357 
9,037 
7,893 

7.763 
6,96* 
3.795 
3.995 
4,935 
8,9X4 
5.669 
4,406 
6,370 


'.769,959 


977. 88x 


Number 
enrolled. 


3.3M 
x,x87 

'.309 

x,045 

695 

397 

X.449 

f>7 

99X 

377 
904 

405 

395 

53* 
xa9 

3x8 
381 

305 
X08 
X59 

381 
393 
459 
456 
99 
438 
9x9 

955 

348 

90 
339 
«53 

87 

X97 
X90 

"5 

676 


905 


«9.»35 


Average 

daily  at- 
tendance. 


9, 9 10 
x,4ox 

873 
697 
464 

99X 

963 

X4X 
159 

941 

M5 

971 
963 

35X 
89 

930 

946 

9XZ 

9» 

Z09 

990 
349 

30a 
3X0 

6z 
999 

'43 

»57 

«43 

6x 

896 

xoa 

53 
83 
76 

7» 
463 

«4X 

M4 


".757 


Number  of  schools. 


Male. 


3> 
39 

90 

x6 

9 

«9 

94 

8 

6 

X3 

xo 
5 

9 
9 
7 

7 

4 

9 
6 

6 

9 
5 

4 
6 
6 

9 
7 

3 

6 

7 
6 

7 
3 

4 
4 
4 
8 

4 

19 


369 


Female. 


36 

94 

«9 
xo 

10 

9 

94 

3 

3 
6 

3 
6 

3 

5 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 
5 

9 

3 

3 
6 


951 


Mixed. 


4 
7 
7 


3 

3 

9 


3 

3 

4 

3 


3 

3 

3 

4 


3 

X 

X 

4 

X 

I 


•••«••••■••• 


X 

3 


3 
3 


80 


Total. 


7X 
63 
46 
96 

91 
31 

57 

IX 

xa 

90 

«7 
»3 

13 

x6 
xa 

»7 

XI 

II 

9 
>4 

»9 
8 

xo 

«3 

8 

17 

15 

4 
xo 

«5 

9 

XX 

7 
9 
5 

7 
*3 

7 
x6 


693 


xlie  above  table  gives  information  of  such  a  character  as  can  not  fail  to 

'^f  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  public  instruction  of  this  state.     When 

*     Homoel  Victoriano  Pereira  was  governor  of  this  state  the  information 

^^^n  in  the  table  was  obtained  by  Senhor  Soledade,  at  the  i^sta^ce  of  Pr. 
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Pereira,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  inaugurate  a  reform  in  the  school 
system  throughout  the  entire  state — a  thing  which  no  one  who  will  read 
this  table  will  attempt  to  say  is  an  unnecessary  thing.  He  thoroughly  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  urgent  reform  in  this  respect.  He  thought  that  one 
of  the  first  things,  one  of  the  most  essential  things,  for  the  state  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  rules  and 
regulations  were  drawn  up  relating  to  public  instruction,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  by  His  Excellency  that  the  sum  of  5,500,000  milreis  be 
expended  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  building  of  suitable  school-houses,  the 
employment  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  two  normal 
schools  already  established  in  this  city.  But  he  was  forced  to  resign  before 
carrying  out  his  much-cherished  reform.  Within  two  weeks,  however,  the 
present  governor,  da  Fonseca,  has  taken  up  the  work  that  ex-Govcmor 
Pereira  laid  aside  on  his  retirement  from  office. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  (he  same  zeal  th^t 
characterized  Governor  Pereira,  All  of  these  districts,  or  rather  each  one, 
comprises  several  towns  and  covers  a  considerable  area,  the  area  covered 
by  the  city  of  Bahia  being  much  less*  than  any  of  the  others.  Yet  in  the 
city  of  Bahia  there  are  but  two  buildings  put  up  especially  as  school  build- 
ings. Of  the  other  schools  in  the  city  the  buildings,  or  rather  a  room  or 
two  in  public  or  private  buildings  are  employed  or  occupied  as  schools  any- 
where in  the  city  where  it  is  found  convenient  or  where  such  rooms  can  be 
procured.  Each  normal  school  (one  for  males  the  other  for  females)  has  a 
four  years'  course,  with  the  following  studies  marked  out : 

First  year. — Portuguese  grammar,  theory  and  practice  of  penmanship, 
French,  Latin,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  methods,  music,  voice  cult- 
ure, lectures,  ornamental  work  for  ladies,  manual  work  or  experience  for 
young  men. 

Second  year, — Philosophy  of  grammar  applied  to  the  Portuguese  language, 
French  conversation  and  translation,  methods,  moral  philosophy,  calisthen- 
ics, drawing,  universal  history,  algebra,  meteorology,  psychology,  sociology, 
political  economy,  practice  of  methods,  music,  voice  culture,  Latin,  orna- 
mental work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  men. 

Third  year, — Portuguese  literature,  Latin,  geometry,  trigonometry,  map 
drawing,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  intellectual  philosophy,  physics, 
logic,  constitutional  law,  practice  of  methods,  music,  voice  culture,  orna- 
mental work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  the  young  men. 

Fourth  year, — ^Theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  study  of  designs,  hygiene^ 
correspondence  (different  kinds  of,  style,  and  character),  map  drawing*  histor> 
of  Brazil,  natural  history,  physiology  and  anatomy,  chemistry,  mineralogy 
practice  of  methods,  music,  singing,  drawing,  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  oma- 
mental  work  for  ladies,  and  manual  exercise  for  men. 

There  is  also  in  this  city  an  institution  known  as  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
in  which  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  are  taught;  another 
institution,  also,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Art  and  Practice, 
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^  ^hich  are  taught,  both  day  and  evening,  any  branch  or  branches  one  may 

^€sire  to  study.     There  is  no  prescribed  course ;  no  prescribed  time.     A 

P^n  may  study  whatever  h«  wishes,  from  the  A,  B,  C  upwards.     There  is 

'SO  ao  agricultural  school  at  Santo  Amaro,  on  the  Paragua^u  River,  about 

30  miles  from  this  city.     It  is  said  to  be  a  good  institution  to  learn  the  theory, 

^^  lacks  the  proper  facilities  for  the  practice  required  in  this  branch.     In 

*«auion  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  numbering  71,  yet  with  an  aver- 

B^  attendance  of  only  3,314  out  of  25,606  of  school  age,  there  are  28  private 

"^k,  with,  perhaps,  an  average  attendance  of  40  pupils. 

One  of  the  largest  medical  colleges  in  the  country  is  also  located  in  this 

^'     Of  the  number  who  have  graduated  from  the  institution  some  200  are 

Pttcticiug  medicine  in  this  city,  not  including  college  professors  or  retired 

^^icians. 

^ot^thstanding  all  the  apparent  advantages  for  schools  and  the  educa- 

1/^  ^^  ^^  youth  of  the  state,  the  following  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  sample  of  the 

^^tes  (those  unable  to  read  and  write)  in  the  different  towns  of  the  state, 

including  the  city  of  Bahia,  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  larger  percentage  can 

J^^  ^xxd  write  than  in  interior  towns ;  According  to  a  census  taken  by  the 

th    ^^^^^y  ^^  ^^  municipal  council  of  the  town  of  Feira  de  Santa  Anna,  in 

Q^  district  of  the  same  name,  in  this  state,  the  population  numbers  4,454. 

^*^ese,  4,389  are  Brazilians;  Portuguese,  19;  Africans,  23;  French,  3; 

'Ans,  3;  Italians,  5  ;  and  North  Americans,  i.     There  are  1,835  n^^l^ 

Q^"*   ^» 619  females.     The  unmarried  are  3,606 ;  married,  636;  widows,  215. 

^^^   ^o«  whole  number^  2,797  have  some  occupation  or  profession  and  1,657 

t^       Misemployed.     Of  the  entire  population  of  4,454  but  1,578  know  how 

and  write.  ^ 

LIGHT-HOUSES.  f 


it  light-houses  in  the  state  are  four  in  number.     The  one  near  the  ^ 
to  the  bay,  called  the  "Pharol  da  Barra,"  or  light-house  of  Si 
nio  da  Barra,  is  the  most  important.     The  old  light,  as  written  in  a 
x-^T^^^^  some  time  since,  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  light,  with  new  af 
tw   ^*^,  put  up  by  F.  Barbier  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  120,000  franj/ 
^ame  character  of  light  and  apparatus  as  is  said  to  have  taken  the/ 
5  at  the  recent  Paris  exposition.     It  is  a  flash  light,  consisting  of  oipf 
two  white  flashes  occurring  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds ;  light,  104  c|f 
er,  visible  at  a  distance  of  28  miles.     There  are  consumed  every  houil 
'^3«  of  the  oil,  which  is  a  mineral  oil.     Latitude  of  this  light,  13°  i 
longitude,  meridian  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  is  4**  35'  10".  ' 

Morro  de  San  Paulo  is  a  white  light  in  latitude  13°  21'  40",  and  I0 
12'  18";  Itapoan,  white  light  in  latitude  12°  17'  30"  and  longi 
30";  Abrolhos,  white  light  in  latitude  17*^  57' 31"  and  longitude 

ii 
NAVIGATION   AT    BAHIA.  '  / 

Steam-ship  lines, — The  table  herewith  following  shows   that  tW 
t"  American  steam-ships  that  entered  this  port   and  departed  fromf 
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was  7  more  than  in  1886.  .  Still,  the  number  of  steamers  on  the  line  may 
not  have  increased — simply  made  more  trips,  it  may  be.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  7  in  favor  of  1889.  During  this  time,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Ger- 
mans increased  their  number  by  18,  the  British  made  a  gain  of  28,  the 
French  ad<)ed  35  to  their  numb^,  the  Austrians  went  from  7  to  15,  while 
the  Brazilian  has  had  an  increase  of  26. 

The  foreign  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  this  port  are  as  follows :  Royal 
Mail  Steam-packet  Company,  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ham- 
burg-Stidamerikanische  Dampsfschiff  fahrts  Gesellschafl,  Soci^t^  G^n^rale  de 
Transportes  Maritimes,  Lamport  &  Holt's  line,  Messageries.Maritiraes,  Char- 
geurs  R^unis,  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  Navigazione  Italo  Braziliana,  the  Hammonie  line,  and  a 
Portuguese  line. 

The  Brazilian  steamers  run  coastwise  and  are :  Lloyd's  Brazileiro,  Com- 
pania  Babiana,  Navigation  Company,  Pemambucana  Navigation  Company, 
and  Compania  Norte  Sul. 

Coal  far  steam-ships, — The  coal  imported  from  England  to  supply  the 
steamers  that  coal  here  is  as  follows :  In  1886,  54,924  tons  valued  at  ^155^- 
340;  in  1887,  49,303  tons  valued  at  ;;^9i,2ii;  in  1888,  49,824  tons  valued 
at  ;£93,42o;  and  in  1889,  66,972  tons  valued  at  ;£i72,453. 

The  gas  and  the  railway  company  import  their  own  coal.  All  imported 
is  supposed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  but  still  it  pays  what  is  called  an  '*  ex- 
pediente" — a  tax  varying  from  td.  to  i}is.  per  ton. 


Table  shewing  the  numSer  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  ofBahia 

for  the  years  i886-'8g. 


American... 
Aiutrian .... 

British 

Brazilian.... 

Belgian 

Danish....... 

Dutch 

French 

GennanM.... 

Italian 

Norwegian. 
Spanish ..... 


flag. 


1886. 


Steam. 


No. 


»3 

7 

xa8 
7a 

XX 


79 
X06 


Tonnage. 


44*749 
6,099 

a>3.3o7 

»44.56o 

17,025 


X 74, 5x6 

x8x,886 

a,  916 


Sail. 


No. 


8 


xox 
>3 


8 
7 


ao 
7 

93 

x 


Tonnage. 


6,ao4 


35,846 
a,  449 


x,3ax 
x,xo9 


3*743 

•,017 

3a,8i6 

186 


Z887. 


Steam. 


No. 


3X 

8 
1x8 

96 
6 


96 
xx8 


Tonnage. 


6«,a53 

xo,so4 

x85,ox8 

X9X,904 
5,963 


x86,x67 
173, »99 


Saa. 


No. 


89 
8 


5 

6 

s 
7 


70 


Toonage. 


4,3»8 


3a,x7« 

8,3*6 


944 
«#3S6 

•7» 
«#767 


•9,8x9 
«37 
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TMe  showing  the  nwnber  and  tannage  0/ vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  ^ethia 

for  the  years  i886^*8g — Continued. 


Bm»h.. 
Brafflfain 


Daziish.- 

Dutch 

French....... 

Germaiu. 

IfalJan  ...«..•••.•• 


.....».«»..*• ...... ..«..* ..•«...•••••••> 


Steam. 


No. 


a8 

9 
xo 

«35 

96 

6 


Z04 
78 


••••••••« 


Tonnage. 


56, 9X6 

',764 

33,869 

319,099 

191,904 
10,810 


»75,3M 

"9,398 

4,467 


•«•••••••• 


Saa. 


No. 


77 

6 


3 

X 

X 

XO 

4 
67 


Tonnage. 


9,760 


s«9»»85 
x,x84 


749 
330 

930 

4.773 

•.059 
99,990 


1889. 


Steam. 


No. 


30 

X 

«5 

156 
98 

5 


Z04 

X94 

5 


Tonnage. 


63,198 

874 

99,109 

»64,577 
901,106 

9,490 


175,314 
903,615 

7,675 


SaO. 


No. 


84 


Tonnage. 


7 

9.938 

63 
3 

94,7x6 
998 

X 

3 

»34 

586 

«4 

5.608 

36,8xa 


CHEERING  OUTLOOK. 

The  financial  outlook  for  Brazil  is  much  brighter  now  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  prospect  for  a  fair  sugar  crop  in  this  state  is  good,  while  in  the 
state  of  Sergipe,  in  this  consular  district,  the  yield  will  be  about  (estimated) 
8,000,000  kilograms.  Tobacco,  the  principal  product  exported,  is  said  to 
be  a  very  good  crop. 

If  all  goes  well  politically  and  the  Government  becomes  stable,  fixed, 
permanent  after  the  elections  so  soon  to  take  place,  and  on  the  result  of 
which  so  much  depends;  if  selfish  interest  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  wisdom 
shall  prevail  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  General  Government ;  and  if 
the  agricultural  interests  are  cared  for,  built  up,  and  extended  as  of  prime 
necessity,  Brazil  has  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia^  August  27 ^  i8go. 


BAVARIAN-NEW  YORK  GLASS  TRUST. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  DUNLAP,  OF  FURTH. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  some  time  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year  agreements  were  entered  into  by  the  manufacturers  of  plate-glass  (said 
manufacturers  being  mostly  located  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many), the  polishers  and  finishers  of  such  glass  (a  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  located  at  Fiirth  or  in  its  near  vicinity),  and  the  importers  of  such  glass 
in  the  United  States  (most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  are  located  in  the  city  of 
New  York),  whereby  the  first-named  parties  agreed  not  to  sell  raw  or  un- 
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finished  glass  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  a  member-of  the  pool  at  Furth.  To  this  agreement  all^  or  essentially 
all,  of  the  manufacturers  of  glass  used  in  that  particular  branch  of  manufact- 
ure  assented,  with  penalties  to  be  paid  if  such  agreement  was  violated. 

On  the  part  of  the  finishers,  grinders,  and  polishers  of  such  glass  it  was 
agreed,  with  the  exceptions  noted  hereafter,  that  they  would  not  buy  raw 
material  elsewhere  or  encourage  the  building  or  operation  of  additional 
glass-works ;  that  they  would  not  enlarge  their  present  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing; and  that  they  would  not  sell  any  of  their  finished  product  to  any 
one  outside  of  the  pool  in  New  York.  To  this  agreement,  made  in  writing, 
all  the  manufacturers  at  Fiirth  and  its  vicinity  subscribed  except  two,  who 
reserved  the  right  to  sell  to  any  one  in  the  United  States,  which,  as  they 
were  small  manufacturers,  was  agreed  to,  they  having  promised  not  to  en- 
large their  works  in  any  event. 

On  the  part  of  the  importing  companies  in  New  York,  of  whom  there 
were  quite  a  number,  it  was  agreed  to  all  go  out  of  business  and  to  form  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  such  goods  as  are  manu- 
factured by  the  pool  here,  and  such  organization  was  formed  and  is  now 
known  as 'the  German  Looking-glass  Plate  Company,  of  New  York.  To  this 
company  nearly  all  the  glass  used  for  mirrors  is  sent  from  here;  the  prices 
of  the  same,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  shippers,  being  determined  here,  or 
the  goods  actually  sold,  though  this  admits  of  a  doubt.  The  first  shipment 
of  glass  from  here  was  made  to  this  firm  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1890,  and 
has  amounted  to  about  175,000  marks  per  week  since. 

The  result  of  this  combination  has  been,  as  the  manufacturers  here  say, 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  better  and  more  regular  prices  for  their  goods,  to 
do  away  with  ruinous  competition  in  the  United  States,  and  to  compel  the 
consumers  of  glass  to  purchase  of  the  company  before  mentioned  and  at 
enhanced  prices.  That  such  a  combination  is  advantageous  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  glass,  to  the  finisher,  silverer,  and  polisher,  and  to  the  importer, 
is  obvious;  but  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  or  consumer  in 
the  United  States  admits  of  question. 

HIRAM  J.  DUNLAP, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Furthf  September  ij,  i8po. 


THE   NEW   FRENCH    DUTY  ON   MAIZE. 

REPORT  By  AfimSTER  REID,  OF  PAR.tS. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  instruction  of  August  i,  requesting,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Baltimore  Corn  and  Flour  Exchange,  a  copy  of  the  new  law 
relative  to  the  French  duty  on  maize,  and  adding  that  the  Department  would 
be  glad  to  receive  several  copies  of  the  same,  I  send  herewith  four  numbers 
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of  the  Journal  Official  of  July  9,  containing,  on  page  3465,  the  text  of  the 

law  in  question. 

WHITELAW  REID, 

Minister. 
United  States  Legation, 

Paris ^  August  ij,  i8go. 


The  Law. 

[Zndosore  in  Minbcer  Rod's  rapoct. — Trnmlatcd  in  the  Department.] 
A    LAW  UXATIVS  TO  THE  DimSS  TO  BE  LEVIED  ON  INDIAN  CORN  AND  RICE. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depades  have  enacted,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
promolgates,  the  following  law  : 

Article  i.  After  the  promnlgation  of  this  law  Table  A,  import  tariff,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  general  tariff  adopted  by  the  laws  of  May  7,  1881,  and  March  28, 1885,  shall  be  thus 
modified  9S  regards  Indian  com,  rice,  daris,  and  millet. 


Azticks. 


IiMtian  com: 

Unsround « 

In  meal 

Rice: 

In  the  sixaw ^ 

Broken.. 

Whok:,  in  flour,  or  temmtle. 
I>aris  and  millet : 

Unground 

Oround 


Duties 

Units  on 
which  duties 
are  com- 
puted. 

Articles  of 

European 

origm.f 

KU^^ams. 

Francs. 

zoo 

3.00 

lOO 

5.00 

zoo 

3.00 

ZOO 

6.00 

zco 

8.00 

ZOO 

3.00 

zoo 

4.50 

Articles  of 
non-Euro- 
pean origin. I 


Francs. 

6.60 
8.60 

6  (x> 

9.60 

zi.60 

6.00 
8. 10 


*  D6cimes  and  4  per  cent,  included. 

t  Imported  from  oon-Europ^in  countries. 

{Imported  irom  the  centrsp6ts  of  Europe. 

Art.  2.  Indian  com,  rice,  and  hard  grain  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  in  oblong 
pieces  and  in  lumps,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 


TOBACCO   IN   EGYPT. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  translations  of  three  khedivial  de- 
crees,* all  dated  June  25,  1890.  The  first  raises  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
tobacco  from  17  piasters  to  20  piasters  per  kilogram,  or  from  about  31.3  cents 
to  45  cents  per  poimd ;  the  second  raises  from  10  piasters  to  20  piasters  per  kilo- 
gram, or  from  22^  cents  to  45  cents  p>er  pound,  the  duty  on  other  than  Per- 
sian tombac  and  constitutes  a  Government  monopoly  for  iht  importation  of 

*Not  considered  necessary  to  publish. 
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all  tombacs ;  and  the  third  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  toml 
throughout  Egypt. 

Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  last  decree  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivatii 
of  tobacco  in  Egypt  had  been  limited  by  the  Government,  first  to  3,1 
acres  and  afterwards  to  I1500  acres.     The  prohibition  will  therefore  afiie 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  £g}rpt,  which  is  5,30o,< 
acres. 

Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Egypt  has  been  entirely  m( 
nopolized  by  a  small  number  of  dealers,  who,  by  means  of  rents  barely  eqt 
to  the  taxes,  had  the  lands  worked  to  the  very  last  degree,  in  order  to  redace 
a  minimum  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  who  realized  enormous  profit  by  mixing 
the  inferior  product  of  the  country  with  foreign  tobacco. 

Under  the  old  regime  it  was  not  always  easy  to  control  the  cultivation 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  this  new  legislation  s 
better  control  can  be  had  over  secret  plantations,  which  were  made  formerl3 
on  a  large  scale,  especially  as  the  sheiks  of  the  villages  are  now  made  partl3 
responsible  for  infringement  of  the  law  in  their  districts.  The  chief  object- 
however,  of  this  legislation  is  the  increase  of  revenue,  and  it  is  proposed  t« 
devote  the  increase  thus  obtained  to  the  reduction  of  taxation  among  th« 
agricultural  population. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  merchants  that  from  July  i  there  wouIm 
be  an  increase  of  duty  on  tobacco,  they  immediately  began  importing  on  a 
large  scale,  doing  their  best  to  get  as  much  as  possible  through  the  custom^, 
house  before  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  law.  It  is  stated  that  ove= 
12,500,000  were  advanced  to  tobacco  dealers  to  enable  them  to  withdraw 
their  stocks  of  tobacco  from  the  customs  stores  at  the  old  rate  of  dut^ 
With  commission,  warehousing  charges,  insurance,  interest,  etc.,  the  charge 
on  the  advances  made  runs  from  22  to  27  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  stock  of  tobacco  now  in  the  coontr 
is  sufficient  for  consumption  up  to  the  latter  part  of  next  year,  so  that  it  wiH 
not  be  until  1892  that  the  Government  will  derive  any  appreciable  beneS 
from  the  increase  of  the  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  received  at  th  - 
custom-house  in  payment  of  duty  on  tobacco  during  the  month  of  June  wa* 
about  12,383,651,  and  there  remained  in  the  customs  stores  on  June  3-- 
about  7,680,952  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  duty  on  which  (^2, 545, 827)  was  t^ 
be  regulated  at  the  old  rate  in  July,  thus  swelling  the  total  receipts  for  Jun- 
to 14,929,776,  which  sum  the  Government  can  make  use  of  at  will.  Th- 
inclosed  table  shows  these  receipts  in  detail. 

As  the  tobacco  now  being  consumed  was  entered  at  the  old  rate  of  dut^r* 
merchants  can  still  afford  to  sell  at  their  old  prices,  and  it  appears  that  therv 
has  not  yet  been  a  general  rise.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  an  increase  i=: 
unavoidable. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the  Department  informed  of  any  changes  in  th* 
price  of  tobacco,  in  order  that  collectors  of  customs  in  the  United  States 
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n»y  be  notified.     The  greater  part  of  the  cigarettes  exported  irom  here  to 
tie  United  States  go  to  New  York. 

TM  sMmdng  duty  coUetUd  on  tobacco^  tombac^  and  dgars  at  the  different  ports  in  Egypt 

during  the  month  ofjune^  i8go. 


1 

PoitSaid. 

Sues. 

Damietu. 

Totfti. 

Duties  re- 
ceived on 
goods  in  de- 
posit for  the 
Regie. 

Tobaeoo: 
Tartiih— 

With  n^fHcl^^. 
1 .              Widraut  raftkk. 

V          Git^andibreiign 

\                  DO.....M......... 

Toabu: 

1               Posian., ,.. 

#1,939,903.67 

9,008. 85 

856,938.01 

156,3x9.67 

•,485.63 
a.  78 

^.775.80 

3«5-7o 
3.»38.85 
3,999.99 

#1,305.64 

#93,603.99 

s 

#1,997,889.03 

a»3»4.55 
860,076.86 

x6o,834.89 

a,  485. 63 

a.  78 

31,679. 89 

3,089.  XX 

86.85 
«,3»a.58 
4,607.98 

•77 
•    54.78 

#101,984. 59 
747.  i8 

ft 

•••••••••••••••••a 

? 

\       Chewisf  tobacco  and 

•■''**••••••••  —%—  •■••••  ••••«  • 

C«»: 

CatMorv  T 

31,679.89 

• 

'  3,089.  XX  . 

86.85 
1,319.58 
4,607.98 

•77 

54- 78 

• • •»«•••• • • • • ■ ••« • 

% 

••••••«*a**«**a««« 

Category  II...... 

CaimiTlII..... 

Ia  tnnsiL................ 

Tobacco  Mid 

PwlioB  coming  to  the 
GowraBMnt  on  dntiea 
CBOibedb  Egypt  for 
•aoBat  of  die  Regie.... 

a.959.«95  98 
19,896.58 

48,x59.57 

59,978.46 

83,603.99 

9,363,830.93 
19,896.58 

«09,73i.77 

Graad  totaL „.. 

9,278,999.56 

48,159.57 
7.77 

39,978.46 

93,603.99 

8,383,657.51 
7^77 

Re-imbui»em«m  of  du- 
*fc«  00  foreisn  tobacco. 

Netdutitt 

9,999,999.56 

48,144.80 

32,978.46 

93*603.99 

a,  383*  649- 74 

''on. ..Besides  the  amount  shown  in  this  table,  the  sum  of  #2,545,896.80  was  encashed  on  7,680,952  pounds 
«  tobacco  in  custnns  stores,  to'  be  regulated  in  July. 

^  <3>>tificate  from  the  Turkish  authorities  to  exporters  against  payment  of  1  piaster  per  kilogram,  on  pre- 
'*'''*^  of  which  importen  in  Egypt  pay  3  piasters  per  kilogram  less  duty. 

^'^"^rathfe  table  of  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house  for  the  month  of  June  for  the  years 

iBB^gOy  inclusive. 


Description. 


J-^tioa _. 

rP«*atioa 


Total 

^"•cco,  tombac,  cigars. 


Gtiad  total. 


1883. 


#184,878.49 
3o»295.54 
11,064.48 


226,238.51 
41,408.86 


967,647.37 


1884. 


#141,536.83 
31,048.54 
10,121.25 


182, 706. 62 
61,476.51 


844, '83. 13 


1885. 


#207,438.77 
30, 182. 41 
«x,830..73 


849. 441  ^x 
60,759.0a 


310,193.93 


1886. 


#165,560.99 
99,732.88 
12,690.09 


900,983.89 
109,349.36 


303,3*6.95 
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Comparative  tabU  ofihe  revenues  of  the  custom-house,  eU, — Cootinued. 


Descriptioa. 


Importation.... 
Exportation... 
Various.......... 


Total 

Tohacco,  tombac,  cigars. 

Grand  total 


1887. 


1179,408. 59 
26,919.33 

10,027. 8a 


70,985.  aa 


«87,34o.9* 


x888. 


|i87,xa8.4a 
31,606. 6a 
xa,788.74 


«3«.5«3-7« 


383,171.56 


1889. 


1166,991.05 
X9,ao6.o6 
x3,3oa.8i 


>99.499-9> 
«73.43«.«3 


37».93»-«5 


X890. 


|i6a,o77.ri 
x6,^8.^ 


905,013.12 
«.  383. 649- 73 


•,588,663.9s 


Table  showing  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  tSS^^go, 

inclusive. 


Description. 


Importation.. 

Exportation » 

Various .». 

Total... 

Tobacco,  tombac,  dgars 

Grand  total 

Description. 

Importation 

Exportation.. 

VaxwHis 4 

Total 

Tobacco,  tombac,  dgars 

Gxand  total 


x88^. 


$«,36t,839.a9 

387,033.05 

7«.7«3-46 


«. 761, 585. 80 
885,904.51 


a,<H7.490-3« 


X884. 


#1,041.830.  XX 

311,199.84 

66,348.76 


«.5«9i«»8-7« 
4x8,1x4.49 


«#937*3a3.«> 


X885. 


|if353,583.«4 
355, 24a. 86 

78,503-39 


»#787.3»9-49 
4x8,350.38 


•»«99»579-87 


x886. 


#>*z64,33S.9B 

a6o,n9.a4 
89.a6j.x< 


».5«3.*»7.7« 
755.893- « 


»»«fi9iT**'* 


X887. 


#1,341, 33a.  89 

a59»»"-34 

74,185.77 


«, 574. 63'  00 
743.«75-49 


a.3»7>9o6-49 


x888. 


#1,916,596,39 
369,203.64 

76,47a- 49 


X,  56a,  372.53 
807,550.45 


a.  3^,  82a.  97 


X889. 


11,000,885.9s 

383,384.91 

^4. 590. 25 


1,368, 761.08 
1,049,824.94 


3,4i8,586.pa 


189^ 


|x. '47.478.x 

»59.*39.#J 

93.959- <^ 


1.500.577. 
3.53«.««- 


5.033.  a58.i 


LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Consul' General, 
United  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairo f  August  ^^  i8go. 


SILK  CULTURE   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  this  will  be  a  good  season  for  silk ;  but  tl». 
quantity  expected  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  total  exporte?« 
from  this  consular  district  for  the  year  1889  is  as  follows,  in  piculs  of  133P 
pounds:  Refuse,  17.81 ;  piece-goods,  208.75;  embroidery,  i.oi;  totilvali» 
in  taels,*  175,915.  This  shows  only  what  has  been  exported  through  tli.^ 
customs  under  foreign  superintendence,  and  is  but  a  very  small  portion  o 
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produced  in  the  year.  The  local  consumption  is  very  large,  and  a 
Sy  no  doubt,  sent  to  the  neighboring  provinces  overland  or  by  canal, 
ggs  of  the  silk- worm  from  the  last  season  have  all  been  hatched, 
urther  investigation,  I  find  that  the  silk  for  this  season  has  been 
rled,  and  at  some  places  the  eg^  for  the  next  season  have  been  laid. 
lave  sent  the  Department  some  of  the  new  eggs,  but  was  told  they 
hatched  on  the  way  and  consequently  become  useless  long  before 
Id  reach  the  Department. 

:  are  three  kinds  of  silk-worms  in  the  consular  district,  viz,  the  com- 
horned,  and  the  striped,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  makes  the  best 
tese  all  live  on  mulberry  leaves. 

I  is  a  worm  which  lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  This 
om  New-Chwang.  This  worm  is  much  larger  and  apparently 
)  rear  than  the  ordinary  kind.  It  is  quite  green  in  color.  The 
this  worm  is  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  measures  4  inches  across  when 
3  are  spread  out.     On  each  wing  are  two  or  three  transparent  spots 


atural  life  of  an  ordinary  silk-worm,  /.  ^.,  from  the  time  it  is  hatched 
ath  of  the  moth,  is  said  to  be  forty-five  to  fifty  days,  about  five  of 
i  spent  in  spinning,  ten  in  a  chrysalis  state  inside  the  cocoon,  and 
if  the  time  in  a  caterpillar  state.  When  first  hatched  ^he  worm  is 
d  just  visible,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  spin  it  becomes  about  2 
ag.  While  in  a  caterpillar  state  it  has  what  are  called  here  four 
K)ut  five  days  apart  and  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  duration  each, 
ach  of  these  sleeps  the  worm  molts. 

ilk-worm  spins  on  a  whisk  of  straw  from  18  to  24  inches  high.  The 
nade  by  taking  a  handful  of  straw  and  tying  it  a  little  above  the 
id  spreading  the  two  ends  until  it  is  able  to  stand  upright.  The 
>ut  on  this,  and  it  crawls  about  until  it  finds  a  convenient  place, 
egins  spinning  by  hanging  silk  to  the  straw  and  then  winding  itself 
id  in  a  very  short  time  the  worm  is  hidden  from  sight.  In  about 
the  cocoon  is  completed.  After  this  the  reeling  takes  place ;  that 
t  be  done  within  a  week  after  the  cocoons  are  completed,  otherwise 
alis,  becoming  the  moth,  will  eat  its  way  through  the  cocoon,  after 
is  useless  for  reeling. 

process  of  reeling  appears  to  be  very  simple,  indeed.  All  utensils 
iist  of  an  earthen  furnace,  over  which  is  put  an  iron  pan,  and  a  bam- 
jl  3  feet  in  diameter^  worked  with  a  crank.  This  wheel  has  no 
I  the  exterior  ends  of  the  spokes  are  connected  with  thread  or  cot- 
;.  The  spokes  are  set  in  twos  into  the  nave  or  hub  of  the  wheel  in 
ly  as  to  form  the  letter  V,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  the  felly,  the 
nection  passes  from  spoke  to  spoke,  forming  a  regular  zigzag. 
ons  are  placed  in  the  pan  of  water,  under  which  a  slow  fire  is  kept; 
then  used  to  stir  the  cocoons  until  the  desired  number  of  fibers  (or 
die  silk)  have  adhered  to  it,  then  these  are  removed  and  passed 
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through  the  hole  of  a  cast  attached  to  the  furnace,  and  then  fixed  on  to  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  now  set  in  motion  and  the  reeling  actually  begins.  It 
is  said  that  an  expert  can  reel  off  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  silk  in  a  d^y- 

There  are  no  great  silk  factories  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Ningpo  or  people  who  make  keeping  silk-worms  a  trade.  It  is  said  that  the 
best  silk  comes  from  Huchon,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  this  industry.  Huchon  is  in  this  consular  district,  about  aoo 
miles  from  Ningpo. 

The  samples  I  send  under  separate  cover.* 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ningpo f  June  lo^  i8go. 


MERCANTILE   MARINE  OF   DENMARK. 

RSPOWT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

From  the  tabular  returns  lately  issued  from  the  statistical  department  it 
is  shown  that  the  Danish  mercantile  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 889  con- 
sisted altogether  of  3,243  vessels  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  281,014  regis- 
ter tons,  Qf  which,  2,938  vessels  of  177,437  register  tons  belonged  to  the 
sailing  class  and  305  vessels  of  103,577  tons  to  the  steam  class,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  11,174  boats  of  or  below  4  register  tons  engaged 
in  fishing  or  other  pursuits.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  these  classes  of  shipping  have  been  of  the  following  character, 
viz: 


Year. 


1880 
1881, 
x88a, 

1883. 
X884, 
X885, 
x886. 
X887, 
x888, 
X889, 


Saaing 


Number. 


8,88x 

•»857 

«,899 
■,857 

•,854 
•,88x 

•,874 

•.877 
.,889 

9,938 


Tonnage. 


«97.509 
191,983 
186,159 

x85,354 
x8x,79x 

«79»998 

«75.673 
17a, X97 
166,887 

»77.437 


Stcamen. 


Number. 


aox 

•96 

•39 
•58 

•74 


•79 
981 

•9» 
305 


Tonnage. 


51.956 
61,496 
70,706 
81,049 
90,710 
89,807 
87,781 
89,9»5 
95.576 
J03.577 


TotaL 


Number. 


3.089 

3.083 
3.068 

3,«>5 
3,ia8 

3,161 

3.»53 
3.«5B 
3.«79 
3.  "43 


•49.465 
•53.409 
•56.858 
•66,396 
•79,501 
■69,805 

•63,454 

969,049 

•68,463 
981,0x4 


The  total  mercantile  fleet  in  1889  is  thus  found  to  have  increased  64 
vessels  and  18,551  tons  as  compared  with  the  year  1888.  Looking  back, 
however,  to  the  period  of  ten  years,  the  tables  show  that  a  transition  has  been 
gradually  going  on  from  the  sailing  to  the  steam  class  of  vessels ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  ships  since  1880  has  met  with  a  reduction 

•Samples  sent  to  the  Departmmt  of  Agricultuie. 
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of  20yOoo  tons^  the  tonnage  of  the  steam  class,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
doubled.     It  should  also  be  noticed,  with  respect  to  the  steamers,  that  dur- 
mg  the  ten  years  a  steady  transition  has  been  taking  place  from  small  to 
hrgcr  sized  vessels. 

This  change  from  the  sailing  to  steam  class  is  made  still  more  manifest 

through  the  statistical  returns  of  the  more  remote  period  of  1866,  in  which 

year  the  sailing  shipping  of  Denmark  consisted  of  2,711  vessels,  with  an 

aggregate  tonnage  of  152,000  register  tons;  that  is  to  say,  compared  with 

the  figures   contained  in  the  foregoing  table  for  the  year  1889,  having  met 

with  an  increase  of  227  vessels  and  of  2,500  register  tons  in  the  period  of 

twenty- four  years,  whilst  the  steam  fleet,  which  in  1866  was  found  to  consist 

of  65  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,379  register  tons  and  of  3,735  horse- 

ix>wer,  at  the  close  of  last  year  had  been  brought  up  to  305  steamers  of  103,- 

577  register  tons  and  of  25,253  horse-power;  in  other  words,  the  steam  class 

having  been  increased  five-fold  in  numbers,  seven-fold  in  horse-power,  and 

by  no   less  than  seventeen-fold  in  tonnage.     Owing  to  the  great  advance 

which    took  place  in  the  rates  of  freight  during  1888,  a  very  much  larger 

amount  of  capital  was  invested  in  this  country  in  the  past  year  in  shipping 

business  than  in  any  of  the  later  years.     The  collective  amount  spent  on  the 

construction  of  new  vessels  at  the  home  works,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 

sail  and  steam  ships  in  foreign  countries,  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Home-built. 

From  for. 

eign  coun> 

tries. 

1 

Kroners.* 

1,8x3,000 

825,000 

1,667,000 

3,188,000 

Kroners.  • 

527,000 

438,000 

664,000 

1,007,000 

4,3»3»ooo 

_«a^ 

vftftS                     _.^.__....... •.. •••...• • 

■gS6o-  «.•»».««.••..»-...»».»•»-»»-».»— .....T^.., 

*  X  kronerMa6.8  oenu. 


Table  shewing  the  number 

of  ships 

lost  and  sold. 

Year. 

Lost  at  Ma. 

Sold  to  for- 
eign coun- 
tries. 

•4a^ 

Kroners. 

789,000 

712,000 

883,000 

1,4x9,000 

1,986,000 

Kroners. 
5S9.<»o 
237,000 
174,000 
9x6,000 

TflS9 ...r,w.,»,-Tr 

•«•••••«•• ••••••■«••••••••••• ••«••••••••••■• ••••••* 

•••■« ••••••••• 

3x9,000 

Thus  in  1889  the  purchases  from  foreign  countries  were  of  4,000,000 
kroners  in  excess  of  the  sales  thereto,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  home-built  ves- 
sels was  of  3,200,000  kroners,  against  the  losses  of  2,000,000  kroners  sus- 
tained through  disasters  at  sea. 
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Turning  next  to  the  general  navigation  of  the  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  relative  positions  held  by  vessels  under  the  Danish  and  foreign  flags  in 
their  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark,  it  is  seen  that  in  1889 
there  entered  the  different  ports  of  the  Kingdom  25,500  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  storage  cargo  of  somewhat  over  2,000,000  tons,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  conveyed  by  steamers,  and  there  cleared  24,663  vessels,  with 
the  aggregate  amount  of  cargo  of  501,507  tons.  Taking  the  imports  and 
exports  each  by  themselves,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  tonnage  of  the  im- 
ported cargoes  conveyed  by  vessels  under  foreign  flags  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  considerably  larger  than  that  which  was  brought  by  vessels  under 
the  Danish  flag,  but  that  in  the  export  trade  the  vessels  under  the  national 
flag  had  a  vast  superiority  over  the  foreign  flags,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 


Year. 


>885 
1886 
X887 
t888 
1889 


Imports. 

Exp 

Danish. 

Fordgn. 

Danish. 

Ptrctni. 

Ptrctni, 

Ptrctni. 

♦♦•a 

55.8 

693 

45.3 

54-7 

7«.3 

45.3 

54- 7 

71-4 

4».4 

58.6 

75.6 

43.6 

56.4 

75-4 

Foreign. 
Ptr  ctnt. 

y>-7 

«7-7 
28.6 

a6.4 

34.6 


It  is  mainly  in  the  imports  under  foreign  flags  from  England,  Russia,  and 
Germany  that  a  marked  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  1888  and  1889  as  com- 
pared with  the  three  previous  years,  the  imports  under  foreign  flags  from  Great 
Britain  having  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  vessels  of  fhat  nation,  whilst 
the  imports  from  Russia  were  brought  under  British,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
fiags  and  from  Germany  under  the  German  and  Swedish  flags.  The  coast- 
ing  trade  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  may  be 
said  to  be  exclusively  carried  on  under  the  national  flag,  barely  i  per  cent, 
of  the  trade  having  been  performed  by  vessels  under  foreign  flags. 

Number  of  skips  tngaf^d  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  in  the  years  188$- Bg^  inelsssive. 

ENTERED. 


Year. 


1885 
x886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Danish. 


SaU. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


5,836 
4,98a 
5, 5  JO 

5.49* 
6,071 


Register. 


Tons. 

395,515 

"79.685 

a9«,54> 
293, X59 

33a, 180 


Cargo. 


Tent. 

285,578 
243,483 
252,574 
256,594 
a8o,a75 


Steam. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


6,356 
6,176 
6,850 
6,576 

6,930 


Register. 


Ttnt. 

1,329.049 
», 328, 358 

».457,S9« 

1,457,447 
',602,515 


Cai^. 


Tons. 
480,488 
458,023 
534,356 
546,401 
596,532 


o 
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NtiftAer  9/  ikifs  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark^  ^'/r  .^-Continued. 

SNTERED-Gontlnned. 


Foreign. 

Y«ar. 

Safl. 

Steam. 

Namberof 
cleatranoo. 

Register. 

Guio. 

Number  of 
deaianoes. 

Register. 

Caigo. 

scio7** *************  ****•**********•••*•• 

TOOO.  ♦■■....  .......  .•...•.....«•«....«.. 

1889 

io,i5Ji 

7.a95 
8,035 

8,366 
8,4x8 

Tom. 

484.934 
397. 501 

433.7x7 
4x6,948 

435. 63s 

Ton*. 

465,033 

375.540 

400,449 

399. 946 

4x5.485 

3,837 

3.0x9 
3.669 

3.909 
4,081 

Ton*, 

966,331 

999,955 

'.077.467 
1,9x9,789 
X, 358,967 

Ton*. 
501,430 

470,357 
548,045 
730, x66 
7x8,839 

CLEARED. 


Danish. 

Year. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Number  of 
dcaiances. 

Register. 

Cargo. 

Number  of 
deanuices. 

Register. 

Cargo. 

»885 *. 

s886. ~ 

x887  ..— 

5.x  73 
4.658 

4.995 

5,884 

5.590 

Ton*. 

308,449 
a8o,8o8 

894.4x9 
397,919 

3x7.817 

Ton*. 

63.708 

69,437 
65,910 

67.463 
74.367 

6,046 

5,963 
6,659 
6,317 
6,614 

Ton*. 

X, 878, 787 
1,318,084 
1,418,093 

x,40B,538 
X. 543,851 

Ton*. 
341,999 
353,657 

365,754 
373.087 
305.98X 

t888 .* 

1885. 

i886. 
X887. 


S889. 


Foreign. 


SaU. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


10,  XT* 

7.869 
7.79X 

8,887 

8,az6 


Register. 


Ton*. 

486,735 
400,498 

4x9,306 
431,400 

437.393 


Cargo. 


Ton*. 
48,808 

40,785 
51,11a 

39.7x4 
38,733 


Steam. 


Number  of 
clearances. 


3.408 
3.340 
3.858 
4.047 
4.343 


RcQ^ter. 


Ton*, 
997. X55 

984.907 
1,103,971 

X.  346, 767 
1,985,041 


Caxgo. 


Ton*. 
86,498 
83,567 

81,545 
82,306 
83,436 


HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

ConsuL 


United  States  Consulate, 

Capcnh€tgen^  July  g,  iSgo, 

No.  121 7. 
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THE   ROUEN   CONSULAR   DISTRICT. 

RBPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

The  cotton  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  manufacturers  and  forwarding 
merchants  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  during  the  past  year. 

*      AMERICAN   PETROLEUM  AND   KEROSENE. 

The  petroleum  trade  has  increased  and  Rouen  must  be  its  principal  center. 
It  has  been  successfully  brought  to  this  port  in  bulk  by  vessels  fitted  espe- 
cially for  this  trade.     The  subject  of  duty  upon  petroleum  and  kerosene  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Rouen,  Douai, 
Roubaix,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  in  this  consular  district,  which  bodies  favor 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  of  duty,  which  are  18  francs  per  100 
kilograms  (220.46  pounds)  upon  crude  petroleum  and  25  francs  upon  re- 
fined.    These  cities  are  favored  with  extensive  refinery  works,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  admit  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  tariff  upon  refined  oils,  nor 
increasing  the  duty  upon  the  crude.     The  agricultural  interest  still  insists 
that  petroleum  interferes  with  lighting  France  with  colza.     The  quality  of 
the  refined  oil  is  much  inferior  to  the  American  standard  and  deters  many 
from  using  it,  as  its  odor  is  nauseous  and  power  of  illumination  inferior; 
still,  the  demand  for  kerosene  such  as  the  refineries  furnish  is  large  and  in- 
creasing.    American  refined  petroleum  is  procurable  in  Paris,  but  is  not  dis- 
tributed  throughout   the  country.     The  impurity  of  the  kerosene  almost 
prohibits  its  use  in  cooking  and  heating,  and  the  high  rate  at  which  it  is  sold 
places  it  out  of  the  category  of  cheap  fuel.     The   imperfect  lamps  which, 
until  recently,  have  been  in  use  have  also  had  a  tendency  to  limit  its  use. 

IMITATING  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  American  lamps  were  commonly  offered  on  the  market  before  thi^ 
refineries  were  well  established,  and  when  these  had  a  firm  footing  the  patent::;^ 
on  lamps  had  expired  and  cheap  and  rough  imitations  of  these  lamps  wec^^ 
introduced.  The  duties  and  superior  workmanship  of  the  American  lamfas 
render  them  costly,  and  it  requires  much  patience  and  argument  to  convin<^e 
this  economical  people  of  their  greater  value. 

Agricultural  implements,  as  well  as  many  other  useful  American  inven- 
tions, are  more  and  more  displaced  by  rough  imitations  manufactured  hexe. 
Sewing-machines  hold  their  own,  but  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Gr^^t 
Britain,  and  are  entered  under  favored  tariff  treaties. 

AMERICAN  COTTON. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  spasmodically  made  by  cotton  dealers  \xt 
United  States  to  supply  this  market  directly  seem  about  to  be  realized* 
have  given  much  time  to  this  subject,  considering  that  the  cost  of  an 
ditional  commission  and  handling  deterred  the  free  use  of  American  cot;^ 
and  offered  temptations  to  substitute  lower- priced  raw  material.     In  con^> 
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don  with  shipments  of  cotton,  phosphates  could  be  advantageously  sent  out 
BS  ballast,  as  the  product  of  France  of  this  article  is  not  equal  to  the  demand 
and  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SEINE. 

The  improvements  of  the  Seine  are  gradual,  impeded  by  the  demands 

and  strains  upon  the  national  treasury  in  the  way  of  army  expenses  and 

the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Government   for  every  conceivable  object, 

and  to  which  the  French  people  are  so  accustomed  that  any  change  could 

only  be  brought  about  very  gradually.     The  most  recent  proposition  of  the 

assembly  called  the  "General  Council"  of  this  department  is   to  increase 

i   the  amount  to  be  advanced  by  the  interested  cities  and  departments. 

For  the  24,000,000  francs  which  arc  already  offered  to  the  Government 

1^  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Havre  figures  in  round  numbers  for  1 2,000,000 

f  femes;  of  Rouen,  4,000^000  francs;  the  department,  5,000,000  francs;  the 

city  of  Havre,  2,000,000  francs;  the  city  of  Rouen,  1,000,000  francs.     It  is 

proposed  to  increase  the  proportion  of  Rouen  to  5,000,000  francs,  required  to 

complete  the  work  on  the  lower  Seine  and  Havre,  provided  that  the  other 

interests  equally  increase  their  proportion.     This  is  proposed  by  the  minister 

®f  Ae  interior,  to  enable  him  to  present  the  measure  to  the  Chamber  of 

',    ^puties  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  State  ap- 

Pfopriation  required  to  complete  this  wdrk. 

ROUSN  HARBOR. 

^^  completion  of  the  dry-dock  for  repairs  of  vessels  and  of  the  petro- 
^^  basin,  the  extension  of  the  docks,  their  equipments,  and  .the  railroad 
connections  offer  every  required  facility  for  the  rapid  and  economical  dis- 
^^arg^  of  vessels.  The  convenience  of  transfer  for  canal-boats  diverging  in 
^^  direction,  for  railroads,  and  storing  on  landing  at  the  port  is  very 
P^  Hjid  compares  favorably  with  the  best-situated  ports  of  Europe.  The 
^cre^^iQg  trade  and  the  fact  of  many  regularly  established  lines  directly 
connecting  this  port  with  other  European  centers  attest  the  estimation  in 
^'^ch  this  port  is  generally  held. 

BOULOGNS,    CALAIS,    DIEPPE,    AND   DUNKIRK. 

^T^e  ports  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Calais,  Dieppe,  and  Dunkirk  are  all 

^^•^biy  affected  by  the  improvements  of  late  years.     Grain,  petroleum, 

\  ^^^,  and  like  American  products  enter  directly,  and  the  advantage  is  ap- 

^^t.    When  the  access  to  these  ports  was  limited  to  small  vessels,  the 

.     ^ing  vessels  had  an  advantage,  but  their  improved  condition  gives  a 

^^  range  to  their  sources  of  supply.     Their  passenger  traffic  has  increased, 

a  line  of  American  steamers  now  touch  for  freight  and  passengers  at 

^Ogne-sur-Mer,  and  it  is  contemplated  by  other  lines  to  do  the  same. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consu/^ 
XIhtted  States  Consulate, 

Rouen^  September  g,  i8go. 
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SECRET  REMEDIES  AND  SPECIFICS  IN   ITALY. 

# 

[Baron  Fava  to  Mr.  Blaine.— Tranalatioin.). 

Royal  Legation  op  Italy, 
Washington^  September  ^^  i8go^ 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ardc 
27  of  the  law  of  December  12,  x888>  the  royal  ministry  of  the  interior  hi 
adopted  a  measure  regulating  trade  in  secret  remedies  and  specifics. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  royal  department  in  question  lu 
just  sent  to  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom  a  circular  which  prohibits  manufac 
urers  of  and  dealers  in  secret  remedies  and  specifics  from  introducing  the 
productions  into  Italy  unless  they  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribe 
in  that  document.  The  time  fixed  by  the  circular  in  question  does  nc 
however,  refer  to  the  importation  of  the  above-named  productions  into  t! 
Kingdom,  but  merely  to  their  sale  in  Italy.  The  royal  custom-houses  hai 
consequently  received  orders  not  hereafter  to  allow  the  introduction  of  pre 
arations  that  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  send  Your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  dr^ 
lar  in  question,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  the  Royal  G^ 
emment,  which  desires  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  so  far  as  this  oc 
be  possible;  and  I  have  recourse  to  Your  Excellency's  accustomed  kindn« 
begging  you  to  be  pleased  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  this  do 
ment,  by  such  means  as  you  may  deem  most  suitable,  in  the  interest  of  Anc 
ican  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  secret  remedies  and  specifics. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  in  advance,  Mr.  Secretary 

State,  together  with  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. . 

FAVA- 
His  Excellency  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  0/  State i  etc,  IVashtngton* 


[Indomre. 

The  drcnlar  of  the  Italian  mfaiistiy  of  the  interior  which  accompanies  Baron  Fava's  < 
bean  date  of  June  16,  1890.  It  states  that  the  object  of  article  27  of  die  law  for  the  pro) 
tion  of  the  public  health  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  and  specifics,  the  tSSo 
of  which  is,  it  says,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  imaginary,  and  which  are  always  used  wic^i 
the  slightest  discernment. 

Secret  remedies  and  specifics  are  either  composed  of  substances  which  their  owners  ' 
unwilling  to  make  known,  or  they  are  special  pharmaceutical  preparations  whose  ingredi^' 
and  therapeutical  action  are  known. 

In  the  former  case,  the  secret  of  the  composition  of  the  remedy  may  remaia.  the  exdusf* 
property  of  the  discoverer,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  the  remedy  itself  may  be  sold,  after  tb 
the  approval  of  the  superior  board  of  health  has  been  obtained,  provided  that  it  be  sold  it 
doses  and  in  the  form  of  medicine  by  pharmacists. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  compound  of  known  remedies,  representing  nothing  more 
than  a  prescription,  must  be  prepared  and  sold  by  pharmacists;  its  formula,  however,  DQst 
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^^^tt  be  kept  secret,  but  most  be  written  or  printed  in  plain  letters  on  the  bottle  or  vessel  which 
CQBtttns  the  remedy  when  offered  for  sale. 

^ile  the  anthonzation  of  the  superior  board  of  health  must  be  obtained  before  the  former 
special  preparations  can  be  sold,  for  the  latter  no  snch  authorization  is  necessary,  since  they 
C1&  Dot  be  secret  remedies. 

Whit  constitutes  the  special  >alae  of  this  latter  class  of  preparations  b  the  system  of  pre- 
psri&g  them,  wherel^  a  pleasant  taste  and  attractive  appearance  may  be  given  to  the  remedy 
or  its  use  may  be  otherwise  facilitated  and  its  efficacy  increased. 

In  the  cue  of  the  latter  remedies,  however,  it  is.  the  duty  of  the  health  authorities  to  see 
^  A  stop  is  put  to  the  sale  of  all  those  which  are  shown  by  their  formulas,  or  by  an  exam- 
^^'■tiQaito  be  dangerous;  and  also  of  those  for  which  special  curative  virtues  are  claimed, 
other  OQ  their  labels  or  in  advertisements.  The  greatest  care,  moreover,  must  be  exercised  to 
P'^^'^t  these  remedies  firom  being  compounded  by  other  than  competent  pharmacists.  Hith- 
erto DO  email  injury  has  been  done  to  public  health  in  Italy  by  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  to 
^^nlooi  persons. 

After  January  1, 1891,  no  special  medical  preparations  can  be  sold  in  the  Kingdom  of 
^J  unless  they  fulfill  the  following  conditions : 

(' j  Their  exact  ingredients,  and  the  quantity  of  each,  must  be  stated  on  their  labels  and 
^  the  advertisements  whereby  they  are  made  known  to  the  public. 

(^)  Ko  special  virtue  or  thenqpeutic  indication  must  be  claimed  for  them,  either  on  their 
^*'  ^*  m  advertisements. 

(j)   They  must  be  sold  by  none  but  pharmacists,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  au- 
^tie^  and  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician. 
A  ia  to  be  understood  that  this  privilege  will  not  be  extended  to  special  medicinal  prepara- 
^''^^^Id  by  persons  who  have  not  graduated  as  pharmacists  or  to  the  special  preparations 
^'^^''^^^'Kaed  in  the  accompanying  list  and  in  those  which  will  hereafter  be  published. 


PRODUCTS  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  ST.  THOMAS. 

le  crop  of  sugar  for  this  season  (1889-90),  now  about  gathered,  is 

*^*^ated  at  x3»ooo  hogsheads  of  1,500  pounds  each.     It  has  been  quite  a 

^^'^^^lierous  year  for  the  island,  the  prices  obtained  being  higher  than  for 

^*^^  years,  and  as  a  consequence  the  imports  have  been  more  than  usual, 

'^Xrating,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1890,  to  $897,320,  about  three- 

^"^''^hs  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States.     The  total  value  of  exports 

^'    ^he  same  period  was  $1,114,943 — ^greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years 

Of  this  amount  $725,401  worth  went  to  the  United  States. 

*TTie  return  of  navigation  at  each  of  the  ports  shows  a  large  increase  in 

^^^U  tonnage  over  previous  years,  due  to  the  number  of  steamers  plying  be- 

^^en  New  York  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  and  calling  at  Fred- 

^^^ksted  with  or  for  freight  and  passengers.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say 

^^^t  these  steamers  are  under  the  British  flag.     Six  years  ago  no  steamers 

^^Uched  at  this  island. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  crop  of  sugar-cane,  the  prospect  is  not  en- 
^raging,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  drought  for  the  past  ten  months, 
Which  has  prevented  the  establishing  of  plant  canes.     In  many  cases  the 
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fields  have  been  replanted  lour  times,  and  the  stock  of  cane  plants  is  ooi^ 
exhausted. 

The  rain-fall  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  been  80  lines,  while 
for  the  same  period  of  1889  it  was  250  lines,  8  lines  being  reckoned  to  the 
inch.     As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  is  the.  smallest  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fajilen  during  the  same  period  since  1864.   If  the  drought  continues, 
2,000  hogsheads  of  sugar  as  the  entire  crop  of  the  island  is  the  most  tJbat 
can  be  expected.     On  the  other  hand,  if  what  the  planters  call  *'  forcing 
weather"  sets  in,  7,000  or  8,000  hogsheads  may  be  made.     This  can  be 
done  only  if  heavy  rains  fall  from  time  to  time  from  now  until  next  March. 
An  estimate  by  a  practical  planter  is  as  follows :  If  the  drought  continues, 
the  crop  will  be  2,000  hogsheads ;  if  good  showers  continue  to  fall,  it  will  lac 
5,000  hogsheads ;  if  heavy  rains  from  time  to  time,  8,000  hogsheads.     So 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  entire  crop,  at  the  present  price 
of  sugar,  will  not  bring  half  the  value  of  the  crop  for  the  season  just  end^sd. 

MORTIMER  A.  TURNER, 

Qmoil 
United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Thomas^  August  jOp  i8go. 
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REPORT  BV  CONSUL  SIMMS. 

The  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  in  Hong-Kong  to-day  shows  that    the 
price  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  has  advanced  16.65  P^  cent,  above  the  vaiae 
declared  on  January  i,  1890.     The  mean  rate  since  the  announcement  of 
the  passage  of  the  silver  bill  by  Congress  has  been  86.83  cents,  reaching 
one  day  %% ;  but  gold  coin  can  not  be  disposed  of  for  more  than  |i.  i^^d^ 
rate  of  87.99  cents).    It  is  generally  believed  here  that  with  the  silver  bill  in 
operation  the  rate  will  rise  to  about  90  cents,  1.  ^.,  a  gold  dollar  will  sell  ior 
f  z .  X  i^  Mexican.  Estimating  the  export  from  this  port  at  ;f  4,000,000  for  the 
year   1890,  at  the  declared  value  of  Mexican  dollars,  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  actual  price  paid  and  that  upon  which  the  duty  is  collected  will 
aggregate  for  the  remaining  six  months  1335,000 — practically  an  under-val- 
nation  to  that  amount.     Add  to  this  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  purchased  with  the  same  curroicy, 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  Japan,  and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  will 
reach  a  large  sum.     I,  of  course,  will  not  presume  to  suggest  a  remedy,  but 
it  would  appear  wise  to  adopt  the  custom  practiced  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, that  of  declaring  the  values  of  standard  coins  each  quarts  instead  of 
yearly. 

O.  H.  SIMMS, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hong-Kong,  fufy  2S,  iSgo. 
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RBPOR TBY  MINISTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGO TA, 

On  the  jreceipt  of  the  Department's  instruction  of  March  7  last,  in  which 
it  vas  stated  that  a  translation  of  the  Cc^ombian  tariff  and  laws  relating 
thereto  wonld  be  of  value  to  the  Department,  J  immediately  began  to  collect 
the  laws  leferred  to,  and  completed,  as  I  supposed,  the  necessary  arrange- 
^nents  for. forwarding  the  same  in  May  during  my  leave  of  absence.  Find- 
ing, on  my  return,  that  this  had  not  been  done,  I  avail  myself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  instruction. 

The  Department  will  find,  as  an  inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  De- 
cember 1, 1886,  a  copy  and  translation  of  law  36  of  z886,*  which  establishes 
^  present  import  tariff  of  Colombia.  I  have  examined  this  translation, 
^d,  considering  the  great  number  of  technical  terms  employed^  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  consequently  do  not  deem  it 
^'^t^casary  to  make  a  new  translation. 

The  first  change  in  this  tariff  was  made  by  the  law  %Z  of  1886,  whereby 
A  liorizontal  increase  of  25  per  cent,  was  established.  A  copy  and  transla- 
^00  of  this  law  will  be  found  as  an  inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  Jan- 
^  6, 1887. 

%  law  89  of  1886  duties  on  niter  and  certain  forms  of  sulphur  were  re- 

"Qced  to  I  cent  per  kilogram,  the  Government  was  empowered  to  increase 

'^^^  on  mining  powder  to  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  kilogram,  the  duty 

^  leaf  and  cigarette  tobacco  was  fixed  at  5  cents  per  kilogram,  and  that  on 

rf^Ufactured  tobacco  at  60  cents  per  kilogram.     A  copy  and  translation  of 

^*^  law  is  herewith  inclosed. 

.  .  fiy  law  65  of  1887  the  Government  is  authorized  to  grant  exemptions 
*;*^  the  payment  of  duties  on  machinery  for  industrial  enterprises  upon  cer- 


^ 


conditions,  to  increase  the  duties  by  30  per  cent,  on  importations  from 


I  .^  Antilles  if  deemed  advisable,  and  to  impose  a  tax  of  from  5  cents  per 

*^gram  up  on  newly  discovered  articles  of  exportation  for  the  purpose  of 

^^>i^g  a  premium  to  the  discoverer.     A  copy  and  translation  of  this  law  is 

^^5t^th  inclosed. 

^y  law  107  of  1887  the  importation  of  all  classes  of  national  circulating 

ium,  excepting  gold  and  silver  coin  of  900  milesimos  and  paper  for  the 

'  ^^  of  the  national  bank,  was  prohibited. 

Sy  law  10  of  1888  the  duties  on  articles  imported  into  the  custom-house 

^     Buenaventura  were  reduced  20  per  cent.,  and  on  those  articles  imported 

^   Tumaco  30  per  cent.     A  copy  and  translation  of  this  law  is  herewith  in- 


By  law  41  of  1888  the  Government  is  authorized  to  permit  the  importa- 
'^  of  silver  coin  of  835  milesimos. 


•Published  herewith. 


r 
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By  law  50  of  1888  the  Government  is  authorized  to  decrease  the  tarL 


upon  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  manufacturing  establishroen 
when  these  articles  can  not  be  produced  in  the  country,  to  decrease  t 
duties  upon  fertilizers,  and  to  increase  the  duties  on  articles,  excepting 
imported  into  Cucuta  by  25  per  cent. 

In  execution  of  this  law,  decree  No.  537  of  1888  decreases  the  duties 
wheat  flour  prepared  for  making  vermicelli  and  other  similar  articles,  bl 
paper  for  wrapping  the  manufactured  products,  and  boards  for  making  t 
packing  boxes  therefor  to  i  cent  per  kilogram  and  prescribes  the  rule 
which  the  purpose  for  which  a  given  importation  is  made  may  be  ascertaine^d- 

I  also  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  decree  No.  382  of  iSSS,  referr^^d 
to  in  decree  No.  537.  The  decree  382  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  le^cJ 
and  quicksilver  designed  for  mining  purposes  may  be  shown  to  be  propcrl^y 
imported  for  said  uses  and  thereby  entitled  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  of  1 2^  cent  ts 
per  kilogram.  As  this  decree  382  refers  to  article  33  of  decree  533  of  18^^ 
and  to  article  i  of  decree  731  of  1887,  I  herewith  inclose  copies  and  traras- 
lations  of  the  same. 

In  further  execution  of  law  50  of  1888,  decree  802  of  1889  reduces 
duty  on  artificial  guano  to  5  cents  per  kilogram.     A  copy  and  translation 
this  decree  is  herewith  inclosed. 

By  law  129  of  1888  the  duty  on  iron,  steel,  and  brass  stamps  and  dies 
mills  to  reduce  ores  is  fixed  at  i  cent  per  kilogram ;  on  steel  drills  for  mitM, 
at  5  cents  per  kilogram;  on  steel  in  bars  for  manufacture,  2j4  cents  per  kil 
gram;  on  quicksilver,  2j4  cents  per  kilogram;  on  dynamite  for  mines^    S 
cents  per  kilogram;  on  hops,  5  cents  per  kilogram;  machetes  (a  kind     o^ 
large  knife  peculiar  to  the  country)  not  exceeding  20  inches  in  length,    5 
cents  per  kilogram;  on  claret  wine,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Calabin  au 
Rafael  (medicinal),  in  bottles,  5  cents  per  kilogram ;  on  bags  and  hemp 
flax  cloths  for  packing,  i  cent  per  kilogram;  on  cigarettes  and  cigars,  |i.  ^o 
per  kilogram;  on  sulphuric  acid,  bromides  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride 
of  lime  (bleach ing-powder),  hyposulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
caustic  soda,  i  cent  per  kilogram ;  and  on  machinery  for  mines  and  iron  for 
houses,  I  cent  per  kilogram. 

The  duty  on  plain  cottons  imported  into  Tumaco  is  also  further  reducr*^ 
25  per  cent.  The  Government  is  also  authorized  to  receive  in  payment  :Cor 
customs  duties  in  Cucuta  lawful  silver  coin  of  835  milesimos  in  payment  0^ 
20  per  cent,  thereof,  in  place  of  the  25  per  cent,  advance  authorized  by  *Jic 
law  of  1888.     I  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  this  law. 

These  comprise  all  the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  of  1886  down  to  dm^^^t 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.     I  am  not  now  able  to  send  the  tvm^cs 
and  regulations  relating  to  custom-house  procedure,  etc.,  and  attend  to  tie 
other  duties  of  the  legation.     If  they  are  desired,  I  will  forward  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

United  States  Legation,  Minister. 

Bogota,  August  8,  iSgo. 


> 
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The  Tariff. 

[Zncloaara  in  Mr.  Ring:'s  report  of  December  1. 1886.— Translatiao.] 
UW  NO.  36  OF  OCTOBSR  28,   1 886,  RELATING  TO  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

The Ntdonal  Legislative  Council  decrees: 

Articls  I.  The  following  daties  shall  be  levied,  per  kilogram,  on  foreign  goods  imported 

3to  the  natiooal  territorj : 

Food  and  condiments, 

otitoes  of  all  varieties,  onions,  com,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and  all  classes  of  vegetables 

ttd  fresh  fruits , |o.oi 

arlk 05 

lour,  including  sago,  anowroot,  tapioca,  com  meal,  and  all  similar  products.. 05 

xl-fishaod  salt  meats,  and  all  fresh  fish  and  meats 05 

!6» 05 

izel-nats,  nuts,  and  almonds  in  the  shell,  and  generally  all  unprepared  food  not 

Jieationed- 10 

i&icelH  and  other  dough  preparations ;  prepared  food,  such  as  pickled  or  smoked 
ieats^  salmon,  hams,  sweetmeats,  confections,  preserved  and  dried  fruits,  etc.,  and 

^pickles  and  condiments  not  specially  mentioned.. 20 

""cs,  in  barrels.. 10 

'*-^ 'JO 

^i&on.. 30 

Ott 1.20 

- 20 

-•• i 1 .00 

(per  12^  kilograms) 1.20 

Liquors, 

«nd  other  fermented  liquors.... 05 

7,  must,  or  other  fermented  or  mifermented  materials,  liquid  or  soUd,  for  mak> 

r  beer  and  condensed  beer........ 02^ 

fcs: 

Claret,  common,  in  pipes,  barrels,  and  demijohns 02^ 

'VThite,  sweet  and  dry,  in  pipes  and  barrels 05 

-All  other 40 

tDou  Hqnors,  as  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  rossalis,  etc.,  and  all  condensed 

|Qon  for  making  the  same 40 

Other  liquors. 

^,  in  banels 05 

eoU: 

^  jars 10 

In  bottles 10 

•ed-oil,  for  prq>aring  paints.. lo 

^  writing-ink 05 

ed  writing-ink 10 

Krs'  ink,  for  printing  and  lithographing,  liquid  and  solid 01 

i<ls  generally,  except  perfumety  and  others  specially  mentioned 20 

Cotton. 
»ii  manufactured  in  grays,  without  white  or  colored  parts  and  without  brocade 
seams , 40 


o, 
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Blae  salempores  and  white  shirtiogs,  or  grays  with  white  spots  without  color,  print - 
ing,  seams,  or  embroidery,  such  as  those  known  asbogatarros,  calicoes,  andliencillos, 

madapollanes,  croydons,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.^ $0.50 

Drilling  and  other  cotton  fabrics,  white  or  colored,  not  enumerated  in  other  parts  of 

this  tariff 60 

Quilts,  marseilles,  and  brocades  not  included  in  any  other  group,  and  cords,  tapes, 

and  ribbons 70 

Shawls  (with  or  without  woolen  fringes),  handkerchiefis  (with  or  without  common 

embroidery),  ponchos  or  stufiEs  for  making  theoL 80 

Stockings  and  all  kinds  of  hosiery,  such  as  undershirts,  drawers,  and  gloves ;  mus- 
lins and  lawns  of  all  kinds,  damasks,  table-cloths,  and  hammocks,  and  ready- 
made  clothes  without  embroidery,  laces,  and  other  ornaments  which  may  belong 

to  goods  subject  to  a  higher  duty 90 

All  kinds  of  embroidered  work  or  Swiss  muslins  or  imitations  thereof,  including 
laces,  entre  deux,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothing  not  mentioned  in  any  other 

group 1.20 

White  sewing-thread 40 

Colored  sewing-thread. 60 

Fringes,  woolen  tapes,  cords,  tassels,  and  other  similar  goods 90,, 

Wicks  for  lampsand  tinder 20 

Wicks  for  candlesand  matches 10 

Bridle-reins  for  saddlers 20 

Hemp  <md  flax. 

Empty  bags  made  of  hemp,  with  or  without  pitch  or  paper,  tarpaulin  and  conmion 
8tufl&  of  the  same  for  making  them. 02^ 

Osnaburgs 10 

Common  unbleached  cloth,  such  as  crekuelas,  brown  Hollands,  ducks,  canvas,  and 
materials  for  making  tents,  with  the  exception  of  drills 30 

White  and  printed  crekuelas 40 

Fine  tmbleached  cloth,  with  the  exception  of  driUs  and  other  stuf&  mentioned  in 
succeeding  groups  of  this  tariff. 60 

Unbleached  drills,  white  or  colored  creas,  platillas,  diapers,  stufis  for  making  table- 
cloths, napkins,  and  towels,  bed-covers,  stuff  for  mattresses,  tapes,  sheetings,  and 
the  like,  not  enumerated  in  other  articles  of  this  tariff,  provided  they  have  no  seams 
or  embroidery  of  any  kind 

Handkerchiefs,  ciq^s,  stockings,  gloves,  Britannias,  coquillo,  estopillas,  picaidias,  Irish 
linen,  lavales,  Warandofe,  batistes,  and  printed  stuffs  in  imitation  of  cotton — ^firixiges, 
tapes,  tassels,  and  such  other  goods ;  ready-made  clothes  without  embroidery  or 
lace  or  any  other  trimming  which  may  belong  to  goods  subject  to  higher  duty I 

All  kinds  of  embroidered  stuffs  or  lace-work  and  imitations  thereof,  including  laoe^ 
entre  deux,  and  the  like ;  and  ready-made  clothing  not  mentioned  in  other  groups^ 

Thread  and  yams 

Tarred  cordage  and  cables 

Cordage  not  mentioned 

Varnished  stuffs  for  roofing  cottages  and  bridges 

Varnished  mattings  for  floors,  and  oil-cloths  for  carriages,  not  including  that  used  fcr 
table-covers 

Wool, 

Unmanufactured  wool......... 

Blankets 

Yams.. 
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Cupets  and  rags « $o,jo 

Bai2e,friezes,  and  flannels k 90 

Light  fancy  goods  for  dresses,  all  kinds  of  embroidered  and  lace-work,  and  imita- 

tioQs  thereof,  including  laces,  entre  deux,  and  the  like,  and  ready-made  clothes....     1 .  20 
All  other  goods  and  stufis  not  mentioned  in  this  tariff. 1. 00 

^1)r«id  and  all  kinds  of  goods. 1.20 

Good^  and  threads, 

wocades  and  other  stnfib  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ;  also, 

^liRad,  etc.,  made  of  the  same  materials 1.20 

^^oodsmadeof  horse-hair  and  other  materials  not  mentioned. 60 

OO-cIotfas  fcr  fumitnre  and  table-covers,  not  mentioned.. 60 

^I  samples  not  weighing  more  than  25  kilograms 

India  rubber, 

Unmanuiactured  India  rubber.. : 40 

^°^  u^  boots  of  all  kinds,  life-preservers,  materials  for  making  legj^ings  and  oil- 

doth  cloaks  that  contain  neither  wool  nor  silk « .80 

'Vs«»dh0f8  for  pump.,  dniD.,  and  roofs;  material  prepwed  formachiiieiy  and 

aoorsy  except  pipes  for  fire-engines,  which  shall  pay  i  cent  per  kilogram .05 

^^  •nd  bottle  stoppers , 10 

*^i««ic  Ibr  shoes 60 

Uncovered  buttons .*. 40 

««mfaot„ej  in  any  fonn I.oo 

Hides  and  furs, 

jj*^  ^od  furs,  unmanufactured,  except  patent  leather.. 20 

^  leather,  nmiuuiafactaicd 30 

.  ^»  caps,  furs  for  adorning  dresses,  etc.,  pocket-books,  cigar  cases,  pouches,  and 

****^lar  objects 1.20 

jT^^^^^ctures  in  forms  not  mentioned. 1 .00 

^^'^^^  for  carts  and  carriages 10 


^ 


Earthenware. 


^^'^enware  and  stone- ware : 

In  any  form 10 

w        In  porcelain  and  talevera. 20 

•^^^  or  pans,  bottles  (large  and  small,  empty)  and  generally  common  crockery 02^ 

^Vs  forpumps,  drains,and  roofe.. 05 

Crystal  and  glass, 

^^emijohns  and  common  bottles  of  black  glass  or  of  light-colored  glass  for  liquids...       .01 

^asks  and  vtals  of  common  glass  for  liquids 02^ 

^aki  glass  not  quicksilvered 05 

(.^coking-glasses,  not  larger  than  25  centimeters 20 

^oooking-glasses,  laxgerthan  25  centimeters 40 

^eads,  pearls,  quills,  bugles  for  trinkets  and  jewels,  and  glass  for  watches  and  specta- 
cles, and  the  like 60 

^lass  inany  other  fonn. 20 

^Goods  made  of  difEBrent  materiali  shall  pay  the  duty  levied  apon  that  which  Is  safcjecc  to  the  highest 
Import. 


r^ 
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ArticUifor  UhtmmaHng  and  other  uses. 

Wax  (white,  yellow,  and  lanrel-colared) : 

Not  mann&ctiired... #0.30 

In  candles  or  other  forms 4D 

Spenaactid: 

Not  manofactored ao 

In  candles,  etc ^ 30 

Stearine  and  paraffine: 

Not  manufactured 05 

In  candles,  etc ao 

Tallow,  not  manufactured 01 

Tallow-candles  or  other  upon  which  no  duty  has  been  levied ao 

Stearic  acid « 01 

Petroleum ^ 10 

Wooden  matches. ^ ao 

Wax  matches ^ 60 

Drugs  and  medicines,* 

Drugs  and  medicines  generally  (except  sulphur  and  alum,  which  shall  pay  ao  cents 
per  kilogram ;  sulphuric  acid  and  saltpeter,  which  shall  pay  5  cents ;  and  potash 
and  caustic  soda,  the  ashes  and  salts  of  soda,  pine  resin,  and  the  subcarbonates 
of  potash  and  soda,  which  shall  pay  s)^  cents) 

Perfumery  and  seap, 

Florida,  Divina,  and  Kanangua  waters 

All  other  articles  of  perfumery  and  for  the  toilet,  such  as  essences,  soaps,  creams, 
razor-stn^,  tooth  and  clothes  brushes,  etc,  not  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this 
tariflf ^. I. 

Common  oil  soap 

Common  resin  or  tallow  soap.... 

Paper  and  card-hoard. 

Paper  for  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  circulars 

White  paper  without  glue,  and  colored  for  painting 

Brown  and  other  common  paper  for  wrapping  and  packing 

Sand-paper 

Piq)er  for  cigarettes 

Writing-paper,  envelopes,  and  any  other  class  not  mentioned,  and  writing  material 

not  comprised  in  any  other  part  of  this  tariff. 

Bank  paper 

Paper  ruled  for  music 

Blank  books,  ruled  and  unruled,  and  memoranda. 

Printed  books 

Pictures,  maps,  and  engravings  of  all  kinds,  and  music  (written  or  printed) 

Gilt  or  silvered  paper 

Wall-paper  and  ]>aper  marbled  or  printed  for  book-binding  and  other  purposes 

Card-board  for  printers,  book-binding,  lithography,  and  other  industrial  uses 

Card-board  in  other  forms,  except  in  playing-cards,  which  shall  pay  ^1.20  per  kUo- 

gnun 

^  The  tenn  "  medicines  "  oomprtoes  ail  objects  used  in  sidcness,  such  as  trusses,  braces,  etc.,  bat 
and  utensils  of  caithenware,  etc.,  used  by  druggists,  nor  suigical  instruments,  etc.,  and  ocker  similar^ 
which  shall  paj  according  to  the  general  proTisioos  of  the  tariff. 
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^^>ods  for  building,  sncb  as  poles,  beams,  tiet  for  railways,  quarters,  and  boards,  not 
PWd  or  polished 

^'^^^lUDOQ  woods  (planed)  and  wood  for  cabinet-work  (planed  or  nnplaned),  not  mod- 
^^  except  Teneering.^ |o.oi 

^taeeriag. ^ «       .ao 

'  loldiogs,  carriages,  and  ornaments  for  ftunitiire,  and  gilt  and  ungilt  frames,  bed- 
heads, large  dining  tables,  armoires,  and  large  presses  for  clothes  and  other  uses, 

^  vithoat  earrings  or  inlaid  work 05 

^tfare  of  all  kinds  with  mirrors,  carvings,  inlaid  work,  or  woolen  or  silk  uphol- 

^«nBg. 30 

'^ftare  not  mentioned. 20 

^^^oitan  of  the  several  descriptions  does  not  include  mattresses,  cushions,  etc.,  where 

^^7  oome  alooe,  in  which  case  they  belong  to  the  class  of  the  material  in  which 

^«y  are  covered. 

^^^■tues,  images,  and  altars  for  churches 20 

^ans  and  pianos. i 10 

''ttrxiKMQiQms,  hand-organs,  and  harps 20 

Other  mosical  instruments 80 

Penoils  (for  writing  and  for  carpenters)^ 20 

Mollis  and  rules  (for  the  useful  arts) 20 

ocllovrs  for  furnaces .• 05 

Bdlo^rsofall  kinds,  except  large  ones  for  furnaces 20 

^■^^^^^-trees,  uncovered , 20 

^«*<=^tet5  and  bowls .05 

^^'"'^^  pipes,  and  casks  (mounted  or  otherwise)  for  dry  goods  or  liquors 02^ 

^^**^^^*  for  barrels  and  pipes.. 05 

7*^*******on  wooden  boxes  (roughly  made,  molded,  or  otherwise)  for  packing 02^ 

^*^^l  bonds  for  match-boxes  and  wood  for  matches 05 

r^'*  *nd  carriages  for  railways ^ 

r^***  *nd  wheelbarrows  for  carrying  merohandise,  etc 02  >i 

^7^^"*^  and  carriages  of  all  kinds 05 

Veloei^^ _^ ^^ 


^  vixmnted  or  in  pieces,  intended  for  navigation  of  Colombian  streams 01 

^-i«  for  boats 05 

^J«»ses,  m  pieces... 

''*^o»^^,  doors,  etc.,  when  alone 05 

'^'m«ry  for  boats,  the  useful  arts,  industries,  and  for  agricultural  and  mining  pnr- 


Wallr- ""^ 

p  ^^*^  canes,  without  swords 80 

^^'***  of  wood  not  mentioned. 40 

Sisal-hemp,  osier,  and  the  like, 

^^y"  Sacks  made  of  sisal-hemp,  pitched  or  unpitched,  with  or  without  paper  tar- 

l^^^'*^>  and  the  material  for  making  them... oiyi 

5-^  ^'^^  straw,  unmanufactured^ 01 

\j^^  '^  making  hats 05 

Basif    ^^^  straw,  and  conmion  twigs,  manufactured  or  in  brooms. 05 


JVf^  r^  made  of  twigs  of  any  kind 20 

**^&  of  all  kinds 05 

**"oi^  Iron  and  steel. 

H^l%  ^^H  manufactured .'...       .01 

R^^    »  tuuls,  and  other  pieces  for  railways  for  the  public  use 

^ot  intended  for  the  public  U9e*«....t 05 
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• 

Boats  or  secUooi  of  same |o.oi 

AnchoiB  and  grapnels  for  small  boats^ 03^ 

Bridges  for  pablic  roads 

Bridges  not  intended  for  pablic  roads 0$ 

Gasometeis,  i^>pantiis  tabes,  and  lamps  for  poblic  purposes^ ~... 

Works  intended  for  the  oonstnicUon  or  repair  of  pablic  .penitentiaries .v... 

Telegraph  wires  for  public  uses 

Wire  for  private  uses 02}i 

Steel  wire  for  fencing  and  staples  and  other  objects  for  moonting  it ox 

Railing  for  ornamenting  pablic  buildings  and  sqoares... 

Lightning-rods... 

Pipes  for  poblic  drains  and  public  fountains 

Light-houses  and  towers  for  same.... .01 

Qocks  foe  towers,  including  dials  and  bells 02^ 

Houses  and  galvanized  tiles  and  peaks  for  covering  same 01 

Balustrading  for  buildings,  doors,  and  windows,  where  it  comes  alone 05 

Fire-engines 01 

Hydraulic  pumps  and  engines,  with  pipes  and  other  pieces  belonging  thereto.. 0$ 

Machinery  for  manufacturing  and  mining.. 01 

Machmery  for  agricultural  purposes 02j 

Machinery  for  the  useful  arts  and  industries 05 

Machinery  not  mentioned,  the  weight  of  which  shall  not  exceed  1,000  kilograms 05 

Machinefy  of  every  kind,  the  weight  of  which  shall  exceed  x,ooo  kilograms. 01 

Ptesses  for  printing,  book-binding,  and  lithographing oaj 

Engines  of  every  class  and  capacity 02j 

Tinned  plates ^ 05 

Monitors  and  large  pipes  for  cleaning  coffee,  etc. oaj 

Large  boilers. 05 

Water-tanks  for  drinking-water .01 

Ore  crushers oj 

Anvils  and  pulley  blocks^ 

Plows '. 

Plates  and  rods  not  comprised  in  unmanufactured  iron,  bedsteads,  large  chairs,  iron  ^ 

safes,  nails,  French  nails,  cooking  utensils  (with  or  without  tin  lining),  smoothing- 
irons,  and  heavy  tools  for  agricultural,  quarrying,  and  mining  purposes,  such  as 
hoes,  crow-bars,  coffee  diggers,  shovels,  axes,  large  augers,  spades,  stone-hammers, 

picks,  drills,  and  chopping-knives  and  other  knives  for  felling  timber ^  OS 

Tools  for  blacksmiths,  stone-masons,  carpenters,  and  brick-layers «  ao 

Lasts  (for  the  useful  arts) «20 

Wire,  rings,  butts,  hinges,  screws,  and  springs  for  furniture .90 

Furniture .20 

Fire-iron,  wheels,  axles,  springs,  and  cones  for  carts  and  carriages... -oS 

Levers,  weights,  and  steelyards : 

For  weighing  more  than  100  kilograms. '^^ 

For  weighing  up  to  100  kilograms '^ 

Curry-combs  and  cuny-brushes , •** 

Kitchen  utensils  and  other  objects  tinned  inside  and  outside '^ 

Knives  for  the  useful  arts,  such  as  are  used  for  book-bmding  and  shoe-making '^ 

Cutlery,  not  mentioned  in  other  group "^^ 

Side-arms,  fire-arms,  etc.,  including  guns,  pocket-knives,  and  scissors  (fine  and  half- 
fine,  with  handles  of  ivory,  pearl,  electro-plate,  and  britannia),  gun- tubes,  beads 
(gilt  or  silvered),  pencil  cases,  jewels,  and  all  objects  gilt  or  silvered  or  such  as 
are  known  as  German  silver  or  electro-plate  (fine  or  half-fine) r       — 
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Steel  in  ban  or  rods  for  num^ccaring  pmposes  and  drilUu fo.ao 

IroVflBdatoel  made  into  forms  not  elsewhere  d^rigntted 40 


Copper  or  9TQSS% 

CGfiper  or  l)nss»  not  itumnfactiared,  in  tMffs  or  ingots 10 

Flfltea  of  arery  irdghu i 10 

Fms  or  boDers,  or  articles  of  otber  class  where  weight  exceeds  25  kilograms 20 

Ofaiects  whos«  sepante  weight  shall  exceed  500  grams  and  not  exceed  25  kilograms..       .  40 

Olgects  whose  sepante  weight  shall  not  exceed  500  grams 50 

Jewdrx»  beads,  tape,  spangles,  fringes,  tubes,  threads,  and  other  like  objects,  and 

electro-plated  objects  and  percussion-caps.. i.oo 

Staucs  for  public  buildings  and  squares 

Tin. 

10 

FUtes  sQUd  all  other  objects.. 40 

DtA  teod  sheets 50 

IngOls  for  mines 02^ 

Sheets,  tubes,  and  other  articles  whose  weight  shall  exceed  5  kilograms,  shot,  type, 

and  ingots  not  intended  for  mines. .05 

Tojs  in  thin  sheets 70 

Covers  for  bottles.. 10 

AU  other  fonns.. • 40 

Zitte, 

7^****,  unmanufactured,  in  sheets  or  plates,  including  that  intended  for  roofing  and  in 

tubes.. 05 

Bisoofactuzed  in  any  other  fonn. 40 

QtiicJbihfer, 

Forniines^«..... > 02^ 

For  other  uses 20 

GM. 

GoldinbarSte 02^ 

0»n,  not  less  than  90  per  cent  fine 

MaonfiKiured  in  other  articles.. 1.20 

Stiver. 

Silver  in  bars.. 02^ 

Coin,  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  fine 

Manufactured  in  other  articles^ ,..     1.20 

Powder. 

Powder,  coarse  and  common,  for  mines,  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  the  weight  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  2  kilc^jams 05 

Gun-cotton  (called  "tonito")  for  mines.. 05 

I'lne  powder  (mcrtaei/la),  in  cans  and  other  packages,  and,  generally,  all  powder  not 
comprised  in  the  preceding  paragraph 60 

Artificial  fire-woiks... , , yo 


tn 
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Stomes  {buiidmg)  and  ciker  raw  materials. 

Lithograph  itoneSy  whetstones,  and  pnmioe-stones I0.05 

Flints 10 

Maible  and  jasper : 

In  paving  stones  and  bricks ox 

Neither  as  paving-stones  nor  bricks,  nor  for  lithogn^j. ao 

Marble: 

In  powder,  day,  earth,  or  Roman  cement,  lime,  gypsom  (immannfactnred  or 
in  powder),  chalk,  feldspar,  silicon,  marsioot,  kaolin,  bone  in  dust,  and  other 
raw  materials  for  making  crockery  ware 01 

In  statues  and  monuments  for  ornamenting  public  buildings  and  squares^ 

Slate  for  roofing. ox 

Qay  tiles 

Shingles -. 01 

Building  materials,  such  as  unwronght  stone,  day  bricks,  and  paving  tiles  made  of 

burnt  day  and  stone..  A 

Gjrpsum  manufactured  in  any  form  not  q)eGified xo 

Colored  clay  for  building  purposes... 05 

Alabaster  in  any  form... ao 

Crudbles  for  smelting 05 

Misceilaneous, 

Live  animals. 

Mineral  coal ox 

Rtch 05- 

Black  tar  for  ship-building....... 05 

Resin.. .• 01 

Common  glue 30 

Tow  or  rope-yam  and  felt  for  packing ••...       .05 

Varnishes «20 

Paints  in  powder  or  prepared.. ao 

Common  paint  brushes ao 

Curry-brushes  and  blacking-brushes 

Blacking  for  shoes 

Asphaltum.. o  — 

Seeds,  shoots,  and  sprigs  of  plants  and  live  plants ^^^x 

Guano 

Hops 

Tobacco : 

In  the  leaf  and  cut  for  dgarettes..... ^  10 

Chewing ••• ••••...•  -..jO 

Manufactured ^^K.    .ao 

Bones  and  horns,  unmanufactured.. .05 

Tubes,  handles,  and  pipes  of  wood,  India  rubber,  earthenware,  clay,  or  met«],  used 

for  pumps,  drains,  and  roofing,  except  for  fire-engines.. .05 

Slow  matches,  for  mines.. 

Cork  in  sheets  and  bottle  stoppers,  etc 

Objects  for  chemical  laboratories  and  instruments  for  meteorology 

Common  buttons  made  of  bone,  horn,  v^;etable  ivory,  and  paste,  without  covering.. 

Common  pearl-buttons 

Common  horn  combs 

Slates  and  slate  pendls  for  writing.. 

Stone  filters 

Predous  stones.. 


^     :ao 


OS 
xo 

10 

40 
60 

40 

05 

20 
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Uinbrellas- 1 I0.80 

Hats,  dps,  bonnetSy  etc.,  shall  pay,  respecdvelj,  as  ready-made  clothing,  at  t)ie  rate 
^Mt  is  charged  on  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made,  except  those  made  of 
straw,  which  shall  pay  |i.20  per  kilogram,  and  60  cents  if  they  are  common. 

Artides  of  whatever  kind  that  are  imported  for  the  National  Government 

An  effects  intended  for  the  use  of  foreign  public  ministers  or  diplomatic  agents  ac- 
credited to  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  provided  that  the  nations  to  which 
they  belong  acc(»d  the  same  exemptions  to  the  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law  in  such  cases  be  com- 
plied with. 

The  mtond  products  of  Ecuador,  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  the 
Qkber  nations  to  whom  free-trade  has  been  granted  under  acts  of  reciprocity  nego- 
tiated in  poblic  treaties.. 

The  luggage  of  passengers  up  to  the  weight  of  150  kilograms,  provided  that  the 
sune  is  for  private  use  and  that  it  be  presented  by  such  passengers  at  the  custom- 
^Kwse  when  entering  the  national  territory  (for  all  excess  of  this  weight  the  same 

^  pay  the  highest  duty  levied  on  merchandise  by  this  tariff) 

AH  aitides  not  mentioned  in  this  tariff  shall  pay 1 .00 

The  said  merchandise  shall,  consequently,  form  one  class  free  of  duty  and  fourteen  as- 
f^^^  with  I,  2^,  5, 10,  20,  30, 40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90  cents  and  $1  and  ^1.20,  respect- 
^^7,  and  the  said  classes  shall  be  designated  by  their  order  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

^  minister  of  finance  shall  formulate  and  publish  a  r^sum^  of  the  tariff,  to  be  divided 
»mo  three  several  classes. 

^7-  2.  The  customs  code  shall  contain  all  the  provisions  at  present  in  force  which  desig- 
^^  ^e  articles  whose  importation  is  prohibited  either  through  certain  custom-houses  or  all 
'^'fceRepubUc. 

^  importation  into  the  Republic  is  foibidden  of  canes,  umbrellas,  etc.,  in  which  are 

^^^  swords,  daggers,  or  any  weapon  that  may  wound  or  inflict  injury  upon  persons. 

'^  following  articles  are  also  forbidden  to  be  imported*  except  by  the  National  Govern- 

*  Ajtillery  cannons  of  every  form  and  class;  mitrailleuses  of  every  form;  rifles, carbines, 

^bet  army  weapons ;  swords,  cavalry  swords,  sabers,  and  cavalry  lances ;  percussion-caps, 

t.  ^^9  hand-grenades,  and  other  projectiles  used  with  fire-arms  mentioned ;  rifles,  guns,  fire- 

l^K    '  Muskets,  and  other  war  arms  not  especially  intended  for  the  chase;  knapsacks,  shoulder- 

05.^*  ^^^  all  classes  of  fixtures  for  soldiers;  and,  generally,  all  instruments,  apparatus,  and 

to  ^J^  vhich,  not  being  naturally  suitable  for  individual  defense,  are,  in  their  nature,  adapted 

^^  Or  to  the  arming  and  equipping  of  troops. 
Qe^J^^'^.  3.  The  importation  is  also  prohibited  of  false  coins,  or  of  coins  less  than  0.900  fine- 

*  ^tid  of  machinery  for  making  coins. 
it|^    ^'^^  4.  Transportation  through  the  national  territory  for  conunercial  purposes  is  also  for- 
^^^^  to  false  money,  and  to  the  machinery,  arms,  and  munitions  mentioned  in  article  2  and 
^^^  law,  and  to  nitro-glycerine. 

T.  5.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  each  invoice  shall  be  paid  cash.     For  the  pay- 

^f  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  the  Executive  Government,  as  soon  as  the  requirements 

treasury  shall  permit  it,  may  grant  a  delay  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  with  in- 

^^     at  12  per  cent  per  annum,  which  interest  shall  be  calculated  in  advance  and  included 

^^^  respective  bond  to  be  signed  for  the  whole  amount.     The  payment  shall  be  made  when- 

Ihe  Government  may  determine. 

^^^en  the  duty  on  any  invoice  does  not  exceed  ^500,  no  right  of  delay  shall  be  made,  but 

t^yment  of  the  whole  sum  shall  be  in  cash.    The  delay  may  be  declined  by  the  importer. 

,T.  6.  The  executive  power  shall  appoint  committees  of  inquiry,  composed  of  three  re- 

le  merchants  in  each  of  the  following  places :  Bogota,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  Cucuta, 

^ramanga,  Carthagena,  and  Cali.     Each  commission  shall  have  its  respective  substitutes, 

ited  by  the  executive  power. 

No.  121 8. 
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Art.  7.  The  following  fonctions  shall  be  exercised  by  the  committee  of  inquiry: 
(z)  To  propose  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  definite  tariffof  import  dues  to  be  obeerved 
in  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic. 

(2)  To  propose,  besides,  to  the  executive  power  all  the  reforms  that  may  be  thought  proper 
for  the  administration  of  the  customs  revenue  and  toward  the  improvement  of  the  customs  code. 

(3)  '^o  present,  in  the  month  of  May  of  each  year,  to  the  minister  of  finance  of  the  Re- 
public, a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  observations,  in  order  that  the  said 
officer  may  render  such  reports  to  Congress. 

Art.  8.  All  merchandise  imported  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  shall  pay  2  per  cent, 
less  of  import  dues,  and  all  goods  imported  through  Tumaco  shall  pay  8  per  cent.  less. 

Art.  9.  The  executive  power  shall  make  provision  for  the  preparation,  publication,  and 
free  arculation  of  a  new  customs  code  destined  exclusively  for  this  brandi  of  the  service. 

The  said  code  shall  contain — 

(a)  The  customs  tariff. 

(i)  All  the  provisions  of  the  fiscal  code  and  other  laws  at  present  in  force  which  refer  ex- 
clusively to  the  customs  department  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  or  convenient  foe 
consuls,  ship  captains,  commission  agents  or  consignors,  customs  officers,  and  importers. 

(r)  All  decrees  of  the  executive  power  issued  in  furtherance  of  the  customs  laws  that 
be  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  application  of  the  said  laws  and  of  the  new  code ; 

(d)  All  the  supplementary  provisions  contained  in  thb  law.     There  shall  likewise  be  L 
serted  all  the  resolutions  which,  not  being  in  conflict  with  this  law,  may  have  been  issued 
the  executive  power  and  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  better  administration  of  custoi 
houses  and  the  better  understanding  of  the  tariff. 

In  the  compilation  treated  of  in  this  article  all  such  contradictory  and  conflicting 
shall  be  omitted  which  may  tend  to  embarrass  the  collection  of  duties  or  hinder  the  admio- 
trative  functions  of  custom-houses. 

Art.  10.  The  executive  power  shall  promote  and  negotiate  agreements  with  the 
ama  Railway  Company,  with  the  Pacific  Navigation  Company,  and,  if  necessary,  with 
Panama  Canal  Company,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  profitable  reductions  on  the  freight  of  m< 
chandise  transported  by  them  and  destined  for  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco, 
thus  encourage  importations  into  the  Republic  through  the  Pacific  ports.    The  same  redi 
tion  shall,  if  possible,  be  obtained  in  the  exportation  of  natural  products  through  the  said 
intended  for  other  places. 

Art.  II.  In  the  same  manner  the  executive  power  shall  enter  into  agreements  with 
governments  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  with  a  view 
facilitating  and  assuming  the  import  and  export  trade  through  the  Amazon  and  Oronoco 
ers,  and,  consequently,  through  the  Caqueta  and  the  Putumayo,  and  through  the  Aiauca 
the  Meta,  through  the  Zulia  and  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Art.  12.  Whenever  any  custom-house  shall  fail  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  consular  invoit 
and  is  not  presented  with  one  by  the  party  interested,  the  packages  to  which  it  should 
shall  be  examined,  provided  they  aro  included  in  the  statement  of  the  cargo  and  declared 
the  manifest,  and  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  charged  conformably  to  the  class  of  the  tariff 
which  the  goods  belong,  and  a  fine  of  10  per  cent,  shall  be  added  thereto. 

Art.  13.  Whenever,  upon  the  examination  of  one  or  more  packages,  the  party  int< 
should  dissent  from  the  classification  made  at  the  custom-house  of  any  of  the  manifested 
tides,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  minister  of  finance,  and  in  such  case  the 
lector  of  customs  shall  send  to  such  officer  samples  of  the  merchandise  concerning  which 
application  is  made,  m  order  that  said  minister  may  be  able  to  decide  with  justice. 

Art.  14.  The  luggage  of  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Republic  who  are 
ing  home  shall  be  exempt  from  duties  up  to  the  weight  of  500  kilograms,  provided  the 
be  brought  with  them  and  that  they  declare  upon  their  honor  that  their  said  lu^age  contaiE==* 
no  articles  intended  for  commercial  operations. 
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Ajlt.  15.  The  infractions  of  law  treated  of  in  article  325  of  the  fiscal  code,  or  to  be  sub- 
stitoted  for  them  in  the  customs  code  to  be  issued,  shall  be  punished  with  the  following  pen- 
alties: 

In  the  first  case  of  the  mentioned  artide,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  shall  be  fined  from  $500 
to  $4,ocx>,  in  the  discretion  of  the  administration ;  in  the  second  and  third,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  merchandise  and  of  the  vessel  or  other  vehicles  in  which  the  contraband  goods  are  con- 
veyed, even  though  they  should  not  belong  to  the  guilty  parties ;  in  the  fourth,  the  captain  of 
Che  vessel  shall  be  fined  from  55  to  $50 ;  in  the  fifth,  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessels,  with  its  sails 
and  appurtenances;  in  the  sixth,  the  captain  shall  be  fined  from  $200  to  ^2,000;  in  the  seventh, 
the  forfeiture  of  the  merchandise,  which  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  proceeds 
tnmed  into  the  national  treasury,  except  such  part  as  may  belong  to  the  informers  and  cap- 
tuien  and  may  have  been  incurred  as  judicial  expenses ;  in  the  eighth,  the  captain  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^4,000,  which  fine  shall  be  imposed  without  judicial  trial  by 
thcdiicfofl&cer  of  the  custom-house;  and  in  the  ninth,  if  the  deficiency  consist  in  a  want  of 
a  bill  of  lading,  of  marks,  or  of  the  numbering  of  the  packages,  a  fine  of  lo  per  cent,  on  the 
duties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  if  it  consist  in  the  number  of  packages  or  in  the  weight  or  con- 
tents of  the  same,  the  following  shall  apply :  In  the  last  of  these  cases  a  fine  of  25  per  cent 
^  be  imposed,  and  in  the  first  two  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  97,  1 10,  114,  115, 
iidrand  117  of  the  fiscal  code  shall  be  applicable. 

Art.  16.  Colombian  consuls  charged  with  certifying  invoices  and  statements  shall  care- 
^ly  examine  those  documents,  and  when,  upon  examination  or  comparison,  discrepancies  or 
difTereDces  should  be  discovered  in  either,  the  said  officers  should  give  notice  of  same  to  those 
^bo  presented  such  discounts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  corrected ;  but  if  those  interested  in- 
sjst  upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificates  without  the  respective  corrections,  the  consuls  shall 
execute  the  same,  having  previously  noted  therein  this  circumstance. 

For  the  violation  of  these  provisions  by  the  consuls  they  shall  suffer  a  fine  of  $50  for  each 
'wcice  and  of  |ioo  for  each  statement  in  which  difl'crences  or  discrepancies  occur. 

Art.  17.  In  case  of  a  shipwreck  near  an  open  port  of  the  Republic,  the  administrator  of 

customs  shall,  as  soon  as  advised  thereof,  appoint  a  commission  from  the  custom-house  offi- 

^^)  which,  assisted  by  the  pubUc  forces,  if  necessary,  shall  proceed  to  the  wreck  and  render 

*"  possible  help,  protect  the  fiscal  interests,  and  bring  to  the  custom-houses  all  articles  rescued 

^thcwreck. 

If  the  said  articles  so  secured  should  not  be  destined  for  a  port  of  the  Republic,  they 
.  ^  ^  deposited  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  custom-house  and  such  steps  taken  as  are  provided 
"*  ^cle  82  of  the  fiscal  code. 

'^H.T.  18.  The  executive  power  shall  declare  as  imperative  articles  10  and  ii  of  the  treaty 

''^Ciidship,  commerce,  and  navigation  between  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador  of  the  9th  of 

^»  ^856,  in  all  therein  that  relates  to  commerce  through  the  river  Carchi. 

'^RT.  19.  The  port  of  Turbo,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  is  hereby  declared 

^^Pcn  port  for  exportation  only. 

-^^  AxT.  20.  Articles  46,  107,  108,  122,  123,  150,  and  351  of  the  fiscal  code  are  hereby  re- 

^J^^,and  articles  152, 154, 155,  and  326  of  the  same  are  amended  by  the  provisions  hereof; 

*<c  manner  all  provisions  in  confiict  with  this  law  are  hereby  repealed. 
^v^  Ajlt.  21.  This  law  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  its  approval,  and  at  the  same  date 
^^  Executive  decree  No.  449  of  the  3d  of  August  last  stands  repealed. 
Oiven  at  Bogota  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1886. 

JUAN  De  D.  ULLOA, 

President, 
J0S6  MARIA  RUBIO  FRADE, 

VUe  President. 
ROBERTO  De  NARVAEZ, 
JULIO  A.  CORREDOR, 

Steretariei* 
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ExECunvB  OpncB,  OUt^er  96^  1886. 
Let  thiB  Imw  be  published  axid  enforced. 

J.  M.  CAMPO  SERRANO. 
Antonio  Roldan, 

Minister  of  Finance. 


Increase  in  Export  Duties. 

[Inclosure  in  Mr.  King's  report  of  January  6, 1887.— Transladon.] 

LAW  S8  OF  DECEMBER  20,  1 886,  WHEREBY  AN  INCREASE  OP  2$  PER  CENTUM  IS  LEVIED  ON 
IMPORT  DUES  TO  BE  APPLIED  TO  SEVERAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Nadonal  Legislatiye  Council  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  import  dues  are  hereby  increased  25  per  centum,  whidi  increase  shall  be 
paid  cash  and  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  aitide  205  of  the  coastitation  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Art.  2.  The  said  increase  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  money  at  the  custom4ioiise 
where  it  b  due,  and  it  shall  be  sent  directly,  by  the  collectors  thereof,  to  the  sapeiior  fijutnce 
officers  of  the  departments  to  which  it  may  belong. 

Art.  3.  The  amount  of  the  increase  referred  to  in  article  i  of  this  law  shall  be  dividel 
into  twenty  equal  parts,  to  be  distributed  among  the  departments  of  Antioquia,  Bolivir,  Bo^ 
yac&,  Cauca,  Cuodinamarca,  Magdalena,  Santander,  and  Tolima  in  the  following  proportiaik  ^ 
Three  parts  for  each  of  the  departments  of  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Santander  - 
two  and  a  half  parts  each  to  the  departments  of  Bolivar  and  Boyaci ;  two  parts  to  the  deport- 
ment of  Tolima;  and  one  part  to  the  department  of  Magdalena. 

Art.  4.  From  and  alter  the  date  which,  in  conformity  with  this  law,  the  depaitmeDt  skall 
begin  to  receive  their  said  proportion  of  the  increase  of  import  dues  they  shall  not  lay  aoy  dimes 
either  of  transit,  consumption,  or  export,  whether  national  or  foreign.  Such  taxes  as,  in  coas- 
formity  with  law,  may  be  assessed  and  collected  under  municipal  ordinances  shall  be  excq>te^ 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  From  the  amount  of  the  increase  referred  to  in  aitide  i  tl»c 
several  departments  shall  appropriate  at  least  5  per  centum  of  their  respective  proportioDS  €ck 
the  improvement  of  their  public  highways. 

Art.  5.  The  governors  of  the  departments  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  6scal  year,  make  ^ 
report  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  stating  the  amount  received  from  the  distribution  itfen^^ 
to  in  article  3,  the  extent  of  repairs  made  in  the  public  h^hways  as  required  in  the  precedissC 
article,  and  the  amount  expended  for  same. 

Art.  6.  From  and  after  eight  months  from  the  promulgation  of  this  act  the  pfohibitio<^ 
directed  in  article  4  respecting  transit,  consumption,  and  export  dues  shall  begin  to  take  efie^^' 

Art.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  interfere  with  rights  acquired  by  grantees  f^ 
the  opening  of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  other  similar  works. 

Art.  8.  The  collectors  of  customs  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  ponctca^ 
remittance  to  the  respective  finance  officers  of  departments  of  all  sums  that  may  be  due  there^'O 
under  the  provision  distributing  the  increased  dues. 

Given  at  Bogota,  December  15,  A.  D.  1886. 

JUAN  De  D.  ULLOA, 

Fresideni, 
JOSfe  MARIA  RUBIO  FRADE, 

Vice-President. 
MANUEL  BUGARfc, 
ROBERTO  De  NARVAJfcZ, 

Secretaries, 


-\ 
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ExxomvE  Ofhce, 

Bogota^  December  20y  1SS6. 
i  be  pobliahed  and  ezecoted. 

J.  M.  CAMPO  SERRANO, 

>NIO  ROLDAN, 

MtnisUr  of  Finance, 


Eleven  Tariff  Decrees. 

[Indosure  in  Minister  Abtwtt's  report.->Tran8latioas.] 
I.  LAW  89  OP  1886. 

nendment  of  the  custom-house  r^^uladons  for  the  protection  of  industries,  the  Na- 
igislative  Council  decrees :     ' 

[CLE  I.  The  duties  upon  niter  and  crude  sulphur,  in  flowers,  grains  and  cylinders,  is 
educed  to  i  cent  a  kilogram ;  and  the  Government  is  authorized,  whenever  it  may 
best,  to  increase  up  to  50  cents  a  kilogram  the  duties  upon  powder  (black  or  white) 
ise  of  mines,  to  the  end  that  those  who  care  to  manufacture  powder  in  Colombia 
mabled  to  sell  the  same  to  consumers  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  foreign  powder, 
duty  upon  leaf  tobacco  and  cigarette  tobacco  is  fixed  at  5  cents  [per  kilogram],  and 
upon  manufactured  tobacco  at  70  cents  [per  kilogram], 

2.  No  class  of  the  fruits  and  industrial  products  of  one  department  shall  be  subject 
X  whatever  in  any  other  department,  but  may  be  transported  throughout  the  whole 
territory  free  from  eveiy  such  impost. 

«id  products  shall  be  liable  to  pay  existing  bridge  tolls  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be 
ed  by  law  or  ordinance ;  provided,  however,  that  the  present  rates  can  not  be  increased. 

3.  The  increase  and  the  decrease  of  the  duties  mentioned  in  article  i  of  this  law 
uxomplished  in  accordance  with  the  national  constitution. 

36  of  October  last  upon  custom-houses  is  hereby  amended  according  to  the  text 

• 

1  in  Bogota,  December  16, 1886. 
oved  December  18, 1886. 

2.  Law  65  OF  1887. 

rein  various  exemptions  are  granted  and  certain  powers  given  to  the  Government,  the 
Legislative  Council  decrees : 

CLE  I.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  grant,  by  means  of  contracts  which  shall 
ire  the  subsequent  approval  of  Congress  or  the  previous  consent  of  the  council  of 
industrial  enterprises  which  shall  be  new  to  the  country,  and  which,  by  their  magni- 
.  importance,  may  merit  temporary  aid,  exemption  from  import  duties  for  a  term  not 
g  five  years  for  the  introduction  of  macfiinery. 

2.  Every  artisan  or  farmer  who  shall  come  to  labor  in  this  country  has  a  right  to 
\  free  of  duty,  in  addition  to  his  personal  baggage,  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  his 
tent,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government,  not  exceeding  100  kilograms  in  weight. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  article  are  made  applicable  to  foreigners  who 
e  come  to  this  country  before  the  passage  of  this  law  to  establish  the  cultivation  of 
je]  vine  and  who  may  actually  have  done  the  same. 

4.  The  owners  of  enterprises  and  the  contractors  who  have  been  exempted  by 
iws  who  shall  devote  to  the  use  of  individuals  articles  imported  free  of  duty,  by 
any  fiivon  which  shall  have  been  granted  them,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fixnn  f  1,000 
>,  which  the  executive  power,  after  due  proof  of  guilt,  shall  impose,  without  preju- 
le  civil  action,  which  the  executive  power  can  prosecute  according  as  may  be  the  case. 
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Art.  5.  The  articles  which  may  be  imported  by  Mr.  Juan  C*  Arbel&ez  for  the  horse  rail- 
road, as  to  which  he  has  a  contract  with  the  governor  of  the  department  of  Antioquia,  are 
hciteby  exempted  from  import  duties. 

Art.  6.  The  Government  is  authorized,  if  it  deems  best,  to  order  an  increase  of  duty  over 
the  tariff  rates  of  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  upon  merchandise  imported  from  the  Antilles. 

Art.  7.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  place  a  duty  of  from  5  cents  a  kilogram  up 
upon  the  exportation  of  new  articles  which  may  be  discovered  for  exportation. 

From  the  product  of  the  impost  there  shall  be  granted  a  premium  to  the  discoverer  of  the 
article  of  from  f  5,000  to  ^10,000,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  article  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  which,  moreover,  shall  declare  that  the  article  is  a  novelty,  first  taking  the 
judgment  of  three  exporters. 

The  discoverer  of  the  article  shall  have  the  right  to  export,  free  from  the  duty  herein  im- 
posed, up  to  50  cargas  [250  pounds  is  a  carga]  of  the  new  article  during  one  year. 

This  duty  shall  not  be  collected  after  the  discoverer  shall  have  received  his  premium. 

Art.  8.  The  Government  shall  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  articles  whose  free  im- 
portation is  desired  by  interested  parties  are  intended  for  and  adapted  to  the  works,  enter- 
prises, and  establishments  exempted  from  the  payment  of  import  duties,  and  also  the  power 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  such  articles  necessary,  taking  into  account  the  importance  of 
such  works,  enterprises,  and  establishments. 

The  acts  done  by  the  Government  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  herein  conferred  shall  be 
of  a  definitive  character,  but  may  be  reformed  by  the  same  Government,  upon  proof  that, 
when  action  was  taken,  the  Government  was  not  in  possession  of  all  the  data  necessary  £ar 
proceeding  intelligently  in  the  matter. 

Given  at  Bogota,  April  28, 1887. 

3.  LAW  10  OF  1888. 

Wherein  customs  duties  are  decreased  upon  imports  into  the  ports  of  Buenaventura 
Tumaco,  the  National  Legislative  Council,  considering,  fust,  that  merchandise  imported  intc 
the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  support  a  heavy  burden  compared  to  those  importer  _j 
into  the  Atlantic  ports,  on  account  of  the  high  freights  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  Fad^^^ 
steamers  and  the  costly  river  and  land  transportation  expenses;  second,  th^  this  great  boir-.^^ 
den  fosters  and  maintains  the  smuggling  which  is  carried  on  upon  the  frontier  of  Carchi ;  tliir^  — 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  this  smuggling  is  to  decrease  the  duties  on  imports,  in  order  to  u 
away  the  attractions  which  it  (smuggling)  presents ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nc 
and  Central  Cauca  and  "South  Antioquia — ^who  are  those  who,  by  their  situation  in  respect  r- 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  are  the  consumers  of  merchandise  imported  through  said  port — spg^- 
port  a  burden  greater  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  import  duties  of  the  present  tariff  are  hereby  reduced  20  per  cent 
merchandise  introduced  by  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

Art.  2.  The  import  duties  of  said  tariff  are  hereby  reduced  30  per  cent,  upon 
dise  introduced  by  the  port  of  Tumaco. 

Art.  3.  The  merchandise  which  may  be  exported  from  the  port  of  Tumaco  for  Bueos- 
Ventura  or  for  one  of  the  intermediate  ports  shall  pay  duties  as  if  introduced  for  the  first  tim^ 

Given  in  Bogota,  January  31,  1888. 

Approved  January  31,  1888. 

4.  LAW  41  OF  1888. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  money  835  fine,  the  National  Legislative  Council  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  Government  is  authorized,  from  and  after  the  puUication  of  this  law, 
permit  the  introduction  into  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  of  all  legitimate  money  of 
fineness  of  835  milesimos. 

Given  in  BogoU,  May  5,  z888. 

Approved  May  5, 1888. 
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5.  LAW  50  OF  x88S. 

The  National  Leg^lative  CouDcil  decrees: 

Article  i.  The  Government  is  authorized  to  increase,  in  such  proportion  as  it  may  deem 

°^sty  the  salaries  of  the  custom-house  force  in  Cucuta. 

AnT.  2.  The  Government  is  authorized — 

(a)  To  reduce  the  import  duties  upon  articles  of  prune  necessity  for  established  mann- 

^^^^('^es,  or  for  those  which  by  such  reduction  can  be  established,  provided  that  such  articles 

^■«i  not  be  produced  in  the  country. 

ifi)  To  reduce,  also,  the  import  duties  upon  feitilizers,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate 

<^  soda,  etc 

{/)  To  pay  for,  once  only,  immigrants  bringing  machinery  to  establish  themselves  as  in- 

^'^^^xial  workers  m  the  country  up  to  f  1,000,  current  money,  according  to  the  importance  of 

*^  industry;  and 

(^  To  foster  in  the  country  the  industry  of  working  and  reducing  ores  by  means  of  con- 

*^«ssioos  equal  to,  or  less  than,  those  granted  by  law  22  of  1887  to  Mr.  James  G.  Gleen; 

P'^^ded  that  the  grantees  accept  the  obligations  due  from  Gleen  under  that  contract,  or 

^**'**s  which  secure  the  rights  of  the  Republic  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

Art.  3.  Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  article  .205  of  the  constitution,  the  import  duties 

^^  the  CQstom-house  of  Cucutu  are  hereby  increased  25  per  cent.,  and  the  product  is  applied 

^  the  payment  of  the  increase  of  salaries  provided  for  by  article  I  hereof. 

'^s  provision  is  exclusive  of  salt,  which  shall  continue  to  pay  ^1.20  for  eveiy  12^  kilo- 
grams. 

Tlie  duty  or  tax  upon  consular  invoices  exceeding  four  packages  is  hereby  Increased  to 
**»  «nd  the  tax  upon  manifests  to  ^20. 

y*^  tax  shall  be  collected  according  to  article  204  of  the  constitution,  and  its  product 
*PP«ed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  expenses  of  the  diplomatic  service. 
^^^«n  in  Bogota,  May  14,  1888. 
Amoved  May  15, 1888. 

6.  DECREE  NO.  537  OF   1888. 

i^.  .  ^  «Vesident  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  execution  of  law  50  of  the  present  year 

^^  Oficial  7386),  decrees : 
^..     ^Clb  I.  The  import  duties  upon  the  following  articles  for  the  manufactures  of  vermi- 
^    ^4  other  flour  preparations  of  the  same  class  are  reduced  to  i  cent  a  kilogram,  to  wit: 
L  Qour  prepared  for  the  vermicellis,  etc.,  blue  wrapping-paper,  and  boards  for  packing- 

«_^  ^*  2.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction,  manufacturers  should  follow  the  rule 


(0  J      ^*^d  for  importations  of  lead  and  quicksilver  designed  for  mining  purposes,  according 


'^^'^^  382  of  this  year  (Diario  Oficial  7368). 
^«  in  Pefianegra,  June  12,  1888. 


7.  DECREE  382  OP  1888. 

y  ^^  President  of  the  Republic  decrees : 
ijjj^/^  Girder  that  the  custom-house  officers  can  decide  that  lead  and  quicksilver,  apparently 
Uj^  ^^d  for  that  purpose,  arc  in  reality  designed  for  use  in  mines,  the  importers  should  follow 
y^^  ^*^  laid  down  in  other  cases  by  article  33  of  decree  533  of  1882  and  article  i  of  decree 
jj^.^^  i887(Diario  Oficial  5490  and  7242),  and  should  further  present  to  the  minister  of 
fo^  '^^a  a  certificate  from  the  governor  of  the  department  in  which  the  mines  are  situated 
ij_     ^^h  the  materials  are  designed,  stating  that  the  importer  is  the  owner  of  the  said  mines 

J^e  probable  time  required  for  their  consun^tioo. 

^^^»ie  in  Bogota,  April  26,  1888. 
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8.  SPBOAL  DUTY  EXEMPTIONS. 

AkTICLE  33.  The  following  are  the  rales  to  be  observed  for  obtaining  spedal  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  import  duties: 

(i)  The  provisions  of  article  134  of  the  fiscal  code  will  govern  in  the  case  of  the  bo^ 
and  effects  of  diplomatic  agents. 

(2)  The  articles  named  in  Nos.  9,  12,  15,  16,  18,  23,  24,  28,  32,  42, 46,  47, 48, 49, 1 
52  and  in  the  last  part  of  class  i  of  the  tariff,  according  to  the  compilation  published  in  1 
4776  of  Diario  Oficial ;  19  laws  2,  5,  7, 10,  13,  23,  30,  38,  and  53  of  1881  and  5,  8, 13, 
45,  and  55  of  1882 ;  and,  in  general,  all  articles  which  may  have  been  declared  free  by  spe< 
laws  or  by  contracts  made  by  the  executive  power,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  oft 
importer  declaring  clearly  the  name  of  the  state,  corporation,  or  person  fiivored  by  the  s 
legislative  or  executive  acts  and  the  work,  enterprise,  or  object  for  which  the  said  articles 
designed.    The  customs  officers  wfll  make  the  usual  examination,  compute  the  duties  acco 
ing  to  the  tariff,  and  deliver  the  goods  to  the  importer,  taking  from  him  the  correspond 
bond,  with  a  surety  for  the  pajrment  of  the  duties  at  the  expiratidn  of  four  months,  if  in 
meantime  the  order  of  the  secretaxy  of  hacienda  for  total  or  partial  exempdon  shall  not 
received.    The  manifest  shall  show  all  these  facts. 

(3)  In  order  that  the  secretary  of  hacienda  may  give  the  order  for  exemption  from  dal 
within  the  given  time,  there  shall  be  opportunely  presented  to  him  by  the  corporadoo,  en 
prise,  or  person  favored  as  aforesaid  a  petiticm  accompanied  by  the  original  invoice  sent 
the  shipper  of  the  articles  named  in  the  manifest.  Petitions  of  districts  shall  be  in  the  ni 
of  the  president  of  the  municipal  corporation  and  those  of  public  establishments  in  thos 
their  respective  directors,  and  should  be  forwarded  by  the  government  of  their  respective  sta 
The  petitions  of  states  and  those  of  enterprises  favored  by  law  or  contract  celebrated  with 
executive  power,  as  well  as  those  of  importers  of  seeds  under  rule  5  of  this  article,  shoulc 
sent  directly  to  the  secretary  of  hacienda. 

(4)  Said  secretary  shall  examine  the  invoices,  shall  request  of  other  secretaries  snch 
formation  as  he  may  deem  necessaiy,  and  shall  give  an  order  for  exemption,  provided 
reason  to  the  contrary  appears,  either  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  articles  or  as  to  their  due 
plication  to  the  declared  purpose  of  their  importation.  In  case  of  apparent  objections,  tl 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  petitioner  and  a  time  fixed  in  which  he  may  reply  thereto 
present  such  other  vouchers  as  may  be  demanded  or  esteemed  necessary,  and  an  order  shal 
given  to  the  customs  officers  to  exempt  such  of  the  articles  named  in  the  invoice  as  may 
be  objected  to  and  to  suspend  the  collection  of  the  rest  if  the  period  of  four  months  shall 
minate  before  the  time  fixed  for  receiving  the  answer  of  the  petitioners.  At  the  end  of 
time,  unless  the  secretary  of  hacienda  may  have  given  an  order  of  exemption,  the  cast 
authorities  shall  demand  pa3rment,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  importation  if  the  son 
less  than  ^100,  or  from  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  four  months  if  the  duties  exceed 
sum. 

(5)  In  cases  of  the  importation  of  articles  which — as,  for  instance,  wheat—- can  be  1 
as  seeds  or  immediate  consumption  as  food,  if  the  importer  states  that  the  articles  are  impo 
for  the  sole  object  of  being  sown,  the  secretary  of  hacienda  shall  extend  the  time  sufficie 
to  grant  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  said  articles  have  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  are  made  applicable,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  pending  cases. 

9.  DBCRSE  NO.  731  OF  1887. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  view  of  section  5,  article  32,  of  the  fiscal  code ;  ax 
13  of  the  law  61  of  1882,  by  which  the  executive  power  is  authorized  to  determine 
formalities  to  be  observed  for  importations  firee  from  duty ;  and  article  8  of  law  65  of  the  pre 
year  (Diario  Oficial  7040),  which  declares  that  "the  Government  shall  have  the  powt 
decide  whether  articles  whose  free  importation  is  desired  by  interested  parties  are  intei 
for  and  adapted  to  the  works,  enterprises,  and  establishments  exempted  from  the  paymei 
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iiqxnt  dudes,  md  alio  the  power  to  detennine  the  qaantity  of  such  Articles  necessary,  taking 
mto  iccoant  the  iii^)oitaDoe  of  soch  works,  enterprises,  and  establishments/'  decrees : 

Akticls  I.  In  the  memorials  with  which  are  presented  to. the  minister  of  hacienda  the 
invoices  provided  for  in  decree  533  of  1882  (Diario  Oficial  5490)  upon  a  request  for  exemp- 
tioB  from  duties  for  enterprises  specially  fayored  by  law,  the  interested  parties  must  make  oath 
tbat  the  nticles  in  question  will  be  employed  exclusively  in  such  enterprise. 

Art.  3.  The  customs  officers  will  scrupulously  examine  the  packages  containing  the  articles 
which  may  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties,  to  prevent  the  free  introduction  of 
[      nticles  not  subject  to  exemption,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  importation  of  unnecessary  amounts. 

Art.  3.  Decree  No.  533  of  1882  (Diario  Oficial  5490)  is  made  a  part  of  this  decree. 

I)ooe  in  Amqpoima,  November  24,  1887. 

10.  DECREE  NO.  802  OP  1889. 

'^  Resident  ol  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  execution  of  section  2,  article  2,  of  law 
50  of  1888,  decrees: 

Article  x.  The  import  duties  on  artificial  guano  are  reduced  to  5  cents  a  kilogram. 
"^  reduction  shall  take  efiect  according  to  article  205  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic. 
Art.  2.  To  take  advantage  of  the  reduction,  the  importation  of  said  articles  should  be 
^c  -wit])  im  invoice  in  which  appears  the  oath  of  the  shipper  that  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
H^  named  in  the  invoice  are,  in  fact,  "  artificial  guano,''  and  with  a  manifest  in  which  the 
'°>Poiter  takes  the  same  oath. 

^^  case  the  custom-house  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  contents  are  not 
l^cial  guano,  the  proceedings  will  be  those  laid  down  in  decree  No.  39,  of  1887  (Diario 
^^^  6927). 
A.HT.  3.  Decree  537  of  1888  (Diario  Oficial  7430)  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  decree, 
^oe  in  Bogota,  October  4,  1889. 

II.  LAW  129  OF  1888,  UPON  CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  UPON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES. 

*fte  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees : 

Article  i.  The  foreign  merchandise  hereinafter  named  shall  be  subject,  according  to 
^  ^me  fixed  by  article  205  of  the  constitution,  to  the  following  import  duties  per  kilogram : 

^^^^ps  and  dies  of  iron,  steel,  or  bars  for  mills  used  to  grind  ore |o.oi 

^^^Idrills  for  mines 05 

*^^1  bats  for  manu&cture 02^ 

^^•^ksilver 02>i 

^'^^Mmite  for  mines 05 

^^^^- 05 

^^chetea,*  up  to  20  inches  in  length 05 

^^jel  wine,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  Catalan,  and  San  Rafael  medicinal  wine,  in  bottles..       . 05 

^^Imicco^  manufactured  into  cigarettes  or  cigars 20 

The  following  articles  used  for  the  separation  of  metals  by  *'  chlorination  :" 

^^^phuric  add,  bromine,  bromides  of  potash  and  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  catistic 

soda lo.oi 

"^e,  hay,  and  straw,  unmanufactured » 01 

Machinery  for  mines  and  houses  <^  iron 01 

Art.  2.  In  addition  to  the  concessions  granted  by  former  laws,  the  import  duties  upon 
^lain  cotton  fabrics  introduced  into  the  custom-house  of  Tumaco  are  reduced  25  per  centum. 

Art.  3.  As  to  articles  coming  from  Ecuador,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  change  the 
tttiff  on  imports  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  treasury. 

*  A  Mad  of  laige  knife  peculiar  to  the  countiy. 
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Art.  4.  The  Government  has  the  power  to  order  the  receipt  of  lawful  mooey 
milesimos  in  payment  of  20  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  of  the  custom-house  of  ( 
in  place  of  the  25  per  cent,  increase  authorized  by  article  3  of  law  50  of  1888  (May  I 

The  same  provision  is  made  applicable  to  importations  into  the  custom-hoose  of  / 

Art.  5.  Furniture  (used)  brought  in  by  the  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  p 
tentiary  of  Colombia  upon  their  return  to  the  country  shall  pay  I  cent  a  kUogram. 

Given  m  Bogou,  November  15, 1888. 

Approved  November  27,  1888. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SVDNSY. 

The  passage  of  the  United  States  silver  bill  and  the  extraordinary  r 
the  price  of  silver  incident  thereto  have  directed  my  attention  to  the 
mines  of  Australasia.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  has  already 
a  difference  in  the  annual  value  of  that  product  in  New  South  Wales  ak 
more  than  {1,946,600.  In  three  days  the  price  advanced  from  85  cen 
ounce  to  91  cents,  and  it  is  now  quoted  at  {i.io  per  ounce.  This  ad 
is  likely  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  trade  relations  between 
tralia  and  the  eastern  countries,  andmay  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
exchange  between  these  colonies  and  China  and  Japan.  To  illustra 
effect  of  the  advance,  I  will  mention  that  notice  has  been  given  to  th< 
way  commissioners  of  Victoria  of  the  termination,  after  October  31  n( 
the  existing  contracts  for  the  supply  to  them  of  oils,  the  prices  of  c 
oil,  linseed,  and  China  oil  being  affected  by  the  higher  sterling  value  < 
rupee  sufficient  to  upset  the  basis  of  the  contract.  There  is  now  much  { 
lation  as  to  the  price  of  silver  reaching  its  par  value  (f  1.22  per  ounce) 
whether  it  reaches  that  price  or  not,  importers  seem  less  cautious  than 
as  to  the  purchase  of  eastern  goods.  In  the  meantime  the  products  o 
tralasian  silver  mines  have  become  more  and  more  valuable  to  the 
holders  through  the  increase  in  the  price  of  silver. 

VICTORIA. 

Although  silver-bearing  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  working 
except  in  New  South  Wales.  The  minister  for  mines  of  Victoria  sU 
his  annual  report  for  1889  that  none  of  the  Victorian  silver  lodes  yet  d 
ered  are  regarded  as  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  investment  of  any 
amount  of  capital  in  their  development.  The  mines  in  the  St.  Anau 
trict,  the  minister  says,  have  very  bright  prospects;  but  even  these,  up 
present  time,  have  not  led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  payable  lode.  S 
mineral  leases  were  taken  up  in  the  Killawarra  ranges,  about  8  miles 
Wangaratta,  one  of  which  was  worked  for  a  time  by  the  Messrs,  Brice  ] 
but  on  assay  the  ore  only  gave  7  grains  of  silver  and  2  grains  of  gold  I 
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NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

New  South  Wales,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  the  chief  silver-producing 
colony  in  Australasia,  its  annual  output  being  90  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  group;  and -it  is  said  that  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Com- 
pany's mine  in  the  Barrier  ranges  is  the  largest  and  richest  silver  mine  in  the 
irorld.    It  is  certain  that  it  is  the  most  important  in  Australasia  and  pro- 
duces more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  silver  product  of  the  colonies.    The 
minister  for  mines,  in  his  report  for  1889,  says  that  very  favorable  returns 
have  been  received  from  the  silver-mining  districts.     He  .regrets,  however, 
that  proper  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  are  not  available  in  the  colony 
and  that  it  has  to  be  sent  to  England  for  treatment.     He  says: 

This  state  of  afikin  shows  that  ibe  colony  has  yet  much  to  leam  before  it  will  be  able  to 
re^  the  fuU  benefit  of  our  exteosive  argentiferous  deposits. 

The  value  of  the  silver  product  has  steadily  increased  since  1876,  when 
it  first  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  paying  industry.  In  that  year  the  prod- 
uct amounted  to  only  $6,777.16;  in  1881  it  was  1892,661,  and  in  1889  ^^ 
was  $9,592,834.  I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of 
silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  from  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from 
1871  to  1889,  inclusive: 


Year. 


Up  to  1871. 
187a ^.. 

»873 

»874 

>87S 

1876. 

»^7 ...." 

»878 

»879 

1880 

'88z... 


1% 


886. 


*•«■»•••••••••»••••••««••••#•••• 


CMal«. 


Silver. 


Quantity. 


Ounces. 
86,668.14 

49^545 
66,998 

78,027 
5a,553 
69.179 
31,409 

60,563 

83^164 
9i»4»9 
57.»54 
38,618 
77,065.18 
93,660.35 
794»i73-8o 

i.oi5»433»o 
177.307-75 
375.063.30 

4x6,895.75 


3.7M#996a7 


Value. 


;5a2,865 

12,663 
16,378 
x8,88o 

",794 

15,456 
6,673 

13.291 
18,071 

21,878 

13,026 

9,024 

16,488 

19,780 

159, 187 

197,544 
33.458 
66,638 
72,001 


745,025 


Silver  and  lead  ore  and  sihrer4ead  bullion. 


Ore. 


Tons,  Ctuts. 
307        o 


67 
20 

5 
18 

27 

5» 
II 

136 
9,167 

2,095 

4,80a 

12,529 

",739 
46,965 


87,676 


o 

12 

O 

13 

J4 
14 
>9 

4 

XI 

x6 

a 

3 
7 
9 


Metal. 


Tan*.  Cwts. 


190       8 


18, 102        5 

34,579      «7 


52,872 


10 


Value. 


;C6,530 


1,39a 
325 
258 

535 
890 

1,625 
360 

2,975 
241,940 
107,626 

294,485 
541,95a 

», 075, 737 
», 899, 197 


4, 174,927 


..    ""^^  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  total  value  of  silver  and 

.     ^^-^lead  ore  exported  from  New  South  Wales  since  1871  was  ;^4, 174,927 

^» 31 7,282).     According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  for  mines  for  1889, 

^tiiber  of  mines  that  had  been  abandoned  were  at  work  again  during  the 
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The  minister  states,  however,  that — 

Id  the  Tucna  district  the  Cordillera  and  Peelwood  mines  were  only  working  at  intervals, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  returns  in  that  division. 

The  Mount  Costigan  has  started  again,  and  is  working  successfully.  The 
Sunny  Comer  Mine,  which  was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  the  colony,  the 
product  of  which  declined  some  years  ago,  has  revived  again;  in  188$ 
the  value  of  the  metal  produced  therefrom  was  ^236,696,  against  ^186,444 
for  1888.  The  Silver  King,  in  the  same  district,  melted  11,099  ^^^^  of  ore, 
producing  1,018  tons  of  matte,  valued  at  ^210,461. 

The  mines  in  the  Orange  district  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, their  produce  amounting  to  ^98,867.  The  mines  in  the  Inverall 
district  have  done  fairly  well.  The  Castle  King  Company  is  reported  to  be 
in  fine  condition.  The  New  England  Company  has  done  a  large  amount  of 
work.  Assays  of  ore  from  this  mine  have  given  as  high  as  700  ounces  of  sil- 
ver and  60  per  cent,  of  bismuth  per  ton.  The  White  Rock  Silver  Mining 
Company  is  at  work  again,  and  it  has  about  30,000  tons  of  rich  ore  ready 
for  treatment.  A  cut  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  hill  a  distance  of  60 
feet,  exposing  numerous  veins  of  rich  ore.  At  Wongatah  the  silver  lodes  are 
said  to  be  large  and  well  deposited. 

During  the  year  1889  there  were  3,009  assays  made  for  silver  in  the  de- 
partment of  mines ;  1,481  of  these  did  not  yield  any  thing,  and  1,378  yielded 
under  20  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  150  samples  yielded  from  26  ounces 
to  7,482  ounces  per  ton.  The  latter  was  a  sample  calcite,  with  chloride  of 
silver,  found  at  Armidale.  A  sample  of  carbonate  of  lead  found  12  miles 
northwest  of  Dennistontown  yielded  472  ounces  per  ton.  A  sample  of  fer- 
rugenous  quartz  from  the  Gulgong  gold  field  gave  397  ounces  per  ton,  and  a 
sample  of  quartz  and  feldspathic  rock  with  antimonial  sulphide  of  silver  gave 
1,215  ounces  6  grains  3  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  per  ton,  and  a  sample  of 
silicons,  yellow  gossan  with  carbonate  of  lead,  found  in  the  New  England 
district,  gave  400  ounces  per  ton. 

Northwest  of  Glen  Innes  a  well-defined  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  has 
been  discovered  in  a  belt  of  hard  slate  and  other  metamorphosed  rock.  A 
shaft  put  down  by  a  party  of  miners  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  disclosed  a  highly 
mineralized  formation  of  not  less  than  8  feet  in  width.  A  sample  of  ore  sent 
by  the  warden  to  the  Government  assayer  for  analysis  gave  massive  galena, 
with  a  trace  of  blende  and  a  few  specks  of  copper  pyrites.  Silver  was  first 
found  in  the  Barrier  ranges  at  Thackaringa,  but  it  did  not  appear  as  if  it 
could  be  mined  profitably.  It  was  soon  afterwards  found  in  greater  quanti- 
ties at  the  Umberumberka,  12  miles  from  Thackaringa. 

The  lodes  in  the  Barrier  ranges  occur  in  silurian  metamorphic  micaceous 
schists,  intruded  by  granite  porphyry,  and  diorite,  traversed  by  numerous 
quartz  reefs.  Professor  Liversidge,  of  the  Sydney  University,  reported  on 
this  district  several  years  ago  and  stated  that  these  veins  are  very  rich  in 
chlorides  of  silver.  One  specimen  from  Lubra  gave  8,493  ounces  to  the  ton, 
and  as  high  as  16,000  ounces  to  the  ton  were  obtained  from  the  surface  slugs. 
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The  term  ^^slug"  is  applied  by  the  miners  to  loose  masses  formed  on  the 
surface.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  green  or  brownish  color.  When 
struck  with  the  pick  they  present  the  usual  characteristics  of  masses  of  silver 
chloride,  being  very  tough  and  horn-like,  with  a  smooth,  shining  surface. 
One  of  these  slugs,  from  a  vein  1 7  feet  wide,  gave  the  following  analysis : 

Per  cent. 
Chloride  of  sUyer 81.57 

Kroimde  of  silver .'. 10.19 

^audeof  ixoQ,  alumina,  silica,  etc 8.14 

Total 100 

Another  specimen  gave  the  following : 

Per  cent. 
loistnre ; 0.48 

Uorideof  siWer. ^ 72.22 

on   carbonate 4.26 

lamina 2.33 

artxmate  of  lime , 6.40 

url>ontte  of  magnesia 3.75 

^soluble  in  acids 9*70 

i^dctennined^ 0.85 

Total 99>99 

Professor  Liversidge  says  that  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  silver  chlo- 
ides  are  well  crystallized ;  the  octahedra  are  fairly  distinct,  and  are  fully  one- 
^^lith  of  an  inch  in'  length,  being  generally  attached  to  one  another  in 
^oipient  branching  forms  of  a  greenish  shade,  with  horn-like  translucency. 
^  one  vein  at  Broken  Hill  the  stuff  is  a  white,  earthy  mineral,  resembling 
^^lin,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Kaolin  Vein.  The  greenish  crystals 
^^  plates  of  silver  chloride  crystallized  on  some  of  the  smooth  surfaces  have 
*^Hght  and  pleasing  effect. 

About  3,000  miners  are  employed  at  Broken  Hill,  2,300  of  whom  are  at 
^  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine,  200  are  at  the  Umberum- 
~^lca,  and  the  remainder  at  various  other  places.  The  warden  states  that  a 
'^t  amount  of  prospecting  is  being  done  all  over  the  district,  mineral  ledges 
^Xig  taken  up  in  every  direction.  The  whole  of  the  country,  the  warden 
^ys,  is  undoubtedly  metalliferous. 

At  the  Pinnacles,  situated  1 2  miles  from  Silverton,  the  present  center  of 
"^e  silver  district,  new  concentrating  plants  have  been  established,  and  200 
•^^n  are  employed  and  about  500  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  per  week. 

An  English  company,  with  a  capital  of  ^729,957,  has  been  formed  to 
Vrork  the  Cornoua  lode,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  district. 

About  20  miles  west  of  Broken  Hill  is  the  metalliferous  zone  known  as 
Parmamoota.  When  this  zone  was  first  discovered  blocks  of  almost  pure 
silver  were  found  near  the  surface,  many  of  which  yielded  from  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  silver.  Rich  chlorides  crop  up  here  and  there,  but  no  extensive 
lode  has  yet  been  found.  The  Treasury,  War  Dance,  Lubra,  and  Hidden 
Secret  are  among  the  most  important  mines  there. 
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In  a  northwesterly  direction  lie  the  Maybell  and  Maybell  North  mim^^s. 
These  mines,  according  to  the  Australian  hand-book,  are  very  rich  in  ch^lo- 
rides;  the  seams,  however,  are  of  no  great  dimensions.     It  is  not  unusual    for 
3  or  4  tons  of  Maybell  ore  to  retinii  ^2,433  worth  of  silver.     Among    the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  mining  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  is  the  waat  of 
a  suitable  flux  and  a  regular  supply  of  water  near  at  hand.     The  latter  is 
being  remedied  by  extending  the  surface  drainage  and  by  artesian  boring^ 
and  fluxes  are  said  to  exist  in  abundance  in  the  calcite  and  limestone  veins 
at  Pemamoota  and  Tarrawingee.     The  tram-way  lines  are  being  extended 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  materials  to  the  veins.     Considerable  at- 
tention is  paid  to  prospecting  for  limestone,  marble,  and  calspar,  believed 
to  be  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  New  South  Wales,  near  the  border  of 
South  Australia,  a  distance  of  822  miles  from  Sydney.     The  principal  mine 
in  the  district,  as  previously  stated,  is  that  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company.     The  mine  was  originally  held  in  14  shares,  which  were  after- 
wards increased  to  16,000.     It  now  has  960,  which  were  fixed  at  ^1.95,  tfc^^s 
making  the  nominal  value  ^1,868,736;  but  at  the  present  market  value,  s^^Y 
^63. 26  each,  it  would  amount  to  ^50,733,920.     There  has  never  been  a  c^^ 
for  capital  since  the  formation  of  the  company,  and  the  board  of  directo^rs 
is  composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  business  men  in  Australia,  and  the  ^icz^^' 
ing  manager,  Mr.  John  Howell,  has  had  large  experience  in  the  conduct    -^^^ 
several  famous  silver  mines  in  the  United  States.     The  annual  profit  to  t  '3r^^ 
share-holders  is  considerably  over  ^4,866,500.     Extensive  preparations  hsu"^^""^ 
been  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  ore  on  the  spot,  and  I  learn  from  a  r:^^' 
port  of  the  acting  manager  which  has  just  been  published  that  they  ha^^^^ 
erected  a  number  of  valuable  smelting  works,  including  six  80-ton  furnac 
In  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  thirteen  water-jacket  furnaces,  each  of  80  \s> 
capacity,  will  be  available,  and  twelve  will  be  kept  in  blast  constantly, 
addition  to  these,  the  company  possesses  valuable  concentrating,  leachiiL 
and  refining  works  at  Port  Pirie,  where  the  company's  shipping  wharves  ai^  ^^ 
located.     About  ^i,459>95o  have  been  expended  by  the  company  in  €^^ 
erection  of  machinery  and  plant.     During  the  six  months  ended  the  31st       ^^ 
May  last  there  were  extracted  from  the  mine  103,399  tons  of  ore.    Tbr^^is 
was  treated  in  the  ore-dressing  plant  and  furnaces.     The  total  quantity       of 
ore  smelted  was  80,127  tons,  net,  yielding  3,814,486  ounces  of  silver  a^^^J 
15,400  tons  of  lead,  or  an  average  of  47.60  ounces  of  silver  and  19  percer==^^- 
of  lead  to  the  ton  of  ore.     This  has  been  mined  and  put  into  the  surfa^— ^ 
bins  at  a  cost  of  $4.31  per  ton.     The  manager  says : 

As  the  work  of  development  progresses,  new  and  extensive  ore  bodies  are  being 
covered,  and  recently  q}ened  sections,  which  a  few  months  ago  were  of  doubtful  valoe, 
now  showing  new  breasts  of  payable  ore.    There  are  still  larger  blocks  of  similar  ground  ^^ 
open,  and  these  discoveries  not  only  add  to  the  developed  wealth  of  the  mine,  but  also  ta  i^ 
prospective  value,  which,  steadily  increasing  as  the  work  of  opening  out  proceeds,  give  con- 
stantly convincing  proofs  of  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  the  property,  which,  consideriw^ 
its  greatest  prospective  value,  may  be  safely  designated  as  the  greatest  silver-lead  mine  in  the 
world. 
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Thetotal  amount  of  dividends  paid  reached  the  large  sum  of  ^7,903,196; 
total  amount  of  cash  bonuses  paid  to  the  share-holders  was  ^2,880,968. 
nominal  value  of  the  shares  received  from  the  various  companies  formed 
from  the  original  Broken  Hill  Company  was  as  follows:  From  Block  14,  ^2,- 
102,328;  from  the  British  Company,  $1,946,600 ;  from  Block  10,  $4,438, 248 ; 
agrand  total,  including  dividends,  bonuses,  and  bonus  shares,  of  $19,271,340. 
The  results  are  certainly  very  gratifying,  especially  at  a  time  when  there 
has  been  such  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price  of  silver;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  extensive  ore  breasts  throughout  the  mine  continue  to  yield 
A  good  general  average  grade  of  ore,  and  that  the  mine  is  in  better  condition 
than  at  any  previous  time.     The  extensive  bodies  of  lead  carbonates,  kaolin, 
and  other  descriptions  of  ore,  which  for  years  have  been  supplying  the 
worb,  and  which  are  known  to  exist  in  large  bodies  on  the  line  of  and  be- 
low the  main  working  level,  are  yet  almost   intact.     A  third  main  working 
level,  at  300  feet,  has  been  started.     This  level  will  be  pushed  along  until  it 
reaches,  longitudinally,  the  north  and  south  boundaries  of  the  mine,  and 
vill  be  connected  with  all  the  main  shafts.     The  whole  mine  will  then  be 
thoroughly  and  systematically  opened  on  the  line  of  the  level.     The  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine  consists  of  three  blocks,  known  as  11,  12, 
^^  13.    Block  II  is  by  far  the  richest  of  the  three.     The  main  lode  was 
^"scovered  in  this  block,  and  its  enormous  value  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
■*"€  great  body  of  the  ore  lies  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  company's 
P^'operty.    It  was  found  200  feet  from  the  surface  and  is  known  to  be  220 
*^t  in  width.     It  is  described  as  being  by  far  the  largest  in  size  and  richest 
^n  quality  of  any  ore  hitherto  discovered  in  Australasia.     In  other  parts  of 
*^^  mine,  where  the  working  is  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  the  lode,  while  de- 
^^3sing  in  size,  increases  in  richness.     The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quan- 
*^J^  of  ore  treated  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine,  together 
jl^^h  the  amounts  of  silver  and  lead  produced,  the  value  of  the  same,  and 
^  Average  cost  per  ton  of  ore  for  each  half-year  from  November  30,  1885,  to 
^^enaber  30,  1890,  inclusive: 

Qtiontity  of  ore  treated  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  s  mine. 


^*lf-year  ending — 


Ore  treated. 


308,917 


Silver  pro- 
duced. 


Ounces. 
35,605 

871.665 

835,5*6 
1,367,699 

>. 633, 737 
a,»>o,455 
2,677,686 

3,3a5.6»3 


«3,o82,59«» 


Lead  pro- 
duced. 


T<m*. 


>,99> 
2,836 

6,513 

6,774 

9.885 

11,418 

>3,659 


53,075 


Toul  gross  value.* 


£      *•  d. 

7,44a    12    II 

37.053    5    « 
157,2x5    9 
204,559    o 

287,704  15 

373,034  16 

5x2,367    X 
585,897  12 

744,93x    X 


2,910,205  15  10 


Total  expenses, 
including  depreci- 
ation.! 


I 


*j 


*Nec ntums  itodved in  Loodoa. 


t  Irrespective  of  Londoo  iraliwricin 
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QuantUy  ofort  trtaUd  by  ike  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company s  wtitg— Conrinncd . 


Half-year  eadioff— 


November  90, 1885 . 

May  3z«  1886... 

November  30, 1886. 

May  3Z,  1887.^ 

November  39, 1887. 

May  31, 1888 

November  30, 1888 , 

May  31,  1889 

November  30,  Z889 . 


Totals. 


Ore  treated,  per  tOQ. 


Value. 


£    Md, 


15    a 
zi    a 

9  »9 
9  7 
9  8 
8  iz 

8    8 


5 

a 

6 
6 

7 
o 

z 


Average 
cost. 


£    »d. 


615 
6  za 

516 
4  xo 
4  7 
4  5 
3  X5 


4 
5 
4 
5 
7 
7 
9 


Pnfit. 


;C    *d. 


8  7 
4  9 
4    3 

4  X7 

5  I 
4  5 
4  " 


z 

9 

a 

z 
o 
5 

4 


IXsburaemcnt  cl  tuofils,  less 
balanoes  a«Hi  stocxs  in  ?w^, 


Dividends 
azid  bonus. 


;C48,ooo 
80,000 
96,000 
z  59, 000 
193,000 
340,000 
368,000 


z,z76,ooo 


Conatnictioo, 
less  depredatkm. 


a,58a  zs  »« 
z8,737  8  8 
zo,6za  ^9  5 
Z4.64Z  z6  4 
97,416  6  IZ 
39,603  3  a 
as,877  6  a 
40,86a    z    s 

a»34»  »7  M 


182,675    7  zo 


To  the  end  of  May,  1890,  an  additional  ^^464,000  has  been  paid  in 
dividends,  the  yield  of  silver  and  silver-lead  having  been,  respectively,  2,900,- 
000  ounces  and  12,200  tons  from  63,000  tons  of  ore. 

Some  time  ago  the  company  decided  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  property 
to  other  companies,  and  the  parts  disposed  of  are  now  known  and  worked 
under  the  names  of  British  Broken  Hill  Proprietary,  Block  10,  and  Block 
14.  This  property  was  originally  leased  from  the  Government  by  the  Bro- 
ken Hill  Proprietary  Company,  the  term  of  lease  being  for  twenty-one  years, 
with  an  annual  rental  of  $1.22  per  acre,  with  the  right  of  removal.  The 
property  consisted  of  over  10  acres  on  the  lode,  with  adjacent  leases  for 
water  conservation  purposes. 

The  British  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  mine  bounds  Block  14 
on  the  north.  This  company,  the  hand-book  of  Australian  mines  states^  has 
1 01  acres  in  two  blocks,  the  southern  of  which  so  far  has  received  most 
attention.  This  ground  was  acquired  by  an  Anglo- Australian  company  late 
in  1887,  and  British  investors  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
secured  a  large  interest  in  one  of  the  most  suitable  mines  on  the  field;  in- 
deed, so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  next  to  Broken  Hill  Proprietary,  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  managed  by  an  American  expert,  and  the  claim  has 
been  thoroughly  opened  up  to  400  feet.  The  width  of  the  lode  at  the  200- 
foot  level  has  been  proved  to  be  50  feet,  carrying  an  average  of  30  per  cent_ 
lead  and  over  20  ounces  of  silver.  The  lode  consists  principally  of  car-^ 
bonate  of  lead  and  galena. 

This  company  has  extensive  concentrating  works,  erection  of  which  h 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  Holly.     It  has  now  four  60-ton  furnaces  erect 
at  Port  Pirie  (whither  the  ore  is  taken  by  train)  under  the  superintendent- 
of  Messrs.  Greenway  and  Board.     The  first  furnace  was  blown  in  July,  18 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  produced  300,000  ounces  of 
ver  and  2,500  tons  of  lead.     The  returns  for  the  first  four  months  of  i 
have  been:  Ore  smelted,  14,394  tons;  bullion  produced,  2,653  tons,  c 
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tmining  369,301  ounces  of  silver.    No  dividend  however,  it  is  said,  may  be 
expected  from  this  company  until  the  beginning  of  1891,  all  profits  having 
so  far  been  more  than  expended  in  machinery.     The  Broken  Hill  Junction 
is  the  next  mine  northward.     It  has  an  area  of  51  acres.     The  mine  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  another  American  expert,  who  took 
charge  in  March,  1890.     This  property  is  situated  on  an  elbow  of  the  lode, 
which,  though  at  times  distorted  and  irregular,  carries  exceedingly  rich 
chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver,  with  cerussite  (carbonate  of  lead)  in 
larger  quantities.     The  lode  has  now  been  proved  at  and  for  some  distance 
hclow  the  3ao-foot  level  to  maintain  its  character  for  richness,  while  at  this 
depth  it  also  appears  somewhat  more  settled.     Two  60-ton  furnaces  have 
Ijeen  erected  by  this  company  at  Port  Adelaide,  but  the  wisdom  of  locating 
^  reducing  plant  so  far  from  the  mine  and  in  a  place  to  which  all  fluxe& 
^ve  to  be  conveyed  some  distance  is  questionable.     Certainly,  the  freight 
^^  coke  from  the  sea-board  is  saved.     Before  the  erection  of  the  furnaces  the 
^oipany  had  whatever  ore  it  dispatched  from  the  mine  treated  at  Dry 
^'^ek  Smelting  Works,  near  Adelaide.     Since  the  ftirnaces  were  blown  in 
^w   returns,  up  to  April  24,  were:  Ore  treated,  2,827  tonsj  bullion  pro- 
duced, 288  tons,  containing  141,761   ounces  of  silver.     It  is  at  this  mine 
^^t    the  "vughs,"  containing  quantities  of  almost  pure  silver,  are  prin- 
cipally met.     There  are  several  other  companies  in  the  neighborhood — Bro- 
"^^xx  Hill,  South  Central,  etc. — and  nearly  all  of  them  are  producing  from 
*>^oo  to  25,000  ounces  of  silver  per  week.     There  are  other  mines  in  the 
^^trict  attracting  attention,  viz,  the  Cosgrove  and  the  Round  Hill  and 
**^sbane  Blocks.*    On  the  Brisbane  Blocks  the  diamond  drill  is  being  em- 
Wi>yed  to  test  the  country  to  2,500  feet,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  over 
^  »ooo  feet  had  been  penetrated.     The  bore  has  been  put  down  in  the  hope 
^f  intercepting  the  main  Broken  Hill  lode  as  it  dips  into  the  Brisbane 
'blocks.     Originally  it  was  expected  that  the  strike  would  be  made  at  about 
^  ,600  feet,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred.     At  about  i,8oo  feet  a  small  detached 
^)ocket  of  fairly  good  argentiferous  ore  was  found.     The  town  of  Broken 
^ill  (Silverton),  the  center  of  the  mining  district,  has  about  17,000  inhabit- 
^mts.     Ten  miles  north  is  a  range  of  hills  known  as  Mount  Darling,  where  a 
dumber  of  mines  have  been  opened.     Of  these  the  Silver  Ring  and  Eagle 
Hawk  are  said  to  have  produced  the  finest  specimens  of  native  silver  hith- 
erto found  in  the  colonies.     There  is  connection  by  railway  to  Broken  Hill 
and  thence  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  minister  for  mines  in  Queensland  reports  silver  mining  to  be  in  a  sat- 
isfactory condition  in  that  colony.  The  mines  have  been  worked  for  several 
years,  but  the  output  is  small;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  produce,  as  it  is  returned  with  that  of  lead.  The  products  in  1889 
amounted  to|299,289,  against  1214,199  for  x888.     The  mines  at  Herberton, 
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the  minister  states,  have  a  bright  outlook.     The  facilities  for  smelting  are  vc 
poor,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ore  is  sent  to  England  for  reduction. 

The  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Jack,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  stat< 
that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  silver  in  Mount  Albion,  but  that  they 
in  an  irregular  manner.     In  the  Albion,  Lady  Jane,  and  Booroora  mines, 

says,  the  faults  are  more  numerous  than  the  appearance  at  the  surface i^Td 

indicate.     Fissures  formed  by  faults  intersect  one  another  in  every  dii 
tion,  so  that  there  are  no  definite  walls  which  can  be  followed  for  any  distan< 
The  ores  are  earthy  and  furruginous,  with  argentiferous  lead  oxides  and 
bonates.     Mr.  Jack  says  that  the  frequency  of  silver  chlorides  in  fine  parti< 
may  account  for  their  occasional  extraordinary  richness.     Plugs  of  horn  sil^ 
are  from  time  to  time  met.     He  says : 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  deposits  of  ore  oo  Moont  Albion  are  tbose  which  occnr 
l)i  miles  to  the  southeast.    A  large  lode— the  Silver  Hill,  which  might  be  taken  as  a 
example  of  what  is  meant  bj  a  true  fissure  lode— runs  north  and  south  through  slate 
underlying  at  45^  to  the  west.    It  b  distinctly  traceable  across  two  hills  and  two  gulfi* 
a  distance  of  1,500  feet  bjr  opcasiooal  exposures  of  galena. 

In  the  workings  the  galena  ore  runs  from  9  inches  to  3  feet  in  thickn( 
and  is  occasionally  a^ociated  with  anglesite,  zinc,  bjende,  and  pyrites, 
is  accompanied  by  a  brecciform  gangue  of  broken  country  rock.    The 
although  more  than  payable,  is  not  nearly  so  rich  in  silver  as  that  of  M01 
Albion.     The  mines  at  the  Orient  Camp,  6  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Alhi* 
produce  a  similar  class  of  ore  to  that  of  Silver  Hill. 

The  mines  in  the  Argentiferous  Silver  Field  have  been  worked  since  iS^  ^» 
and  the  lodes,  especially  in  the  mica  schist  country,  are  described  as  rich  81^=^^ 
likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Hero  and  Northbrook  are  thought  to  be 
best  mines  in  that  district.  The  surface  ores,  oxides,  carbonates,  tulpbaf 
and  sulphides  samples  were  assayed  by  the  Government  geologist,^  averag^:v=^Sf 
i)(  ounces  per  ton  to  the  unit  of  lead  and  occasionally  5  ounces  of  sih^^^^' 
to  the  unit.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  galena  ore  containing  60  per  cent.  ^^ 
lead  averages  from  75  to  300  ounces  of  silver.  The  Selheim  Silver  Fiel(3>  ^ 
reported  by  the  Government  geologist  to  contahi  a  number  of  very  valuaX^^^ 
lodes,  among  which  are  the  Pyramid,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Birthday  Gift, 
Gordon,  Sunrise,  and  the  Argentine.  The  mines  appear  to  be  situated  i 
series  of  blue  and  gray  slates,  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which  rest 
slightly  inclined  grits  of  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Devonian  Leipeidodend] 
beds.  The  mines  have  been  worked  under  considerable  difficulties, 
to  their  great  distance  from  the  coast  and  the  absence  of  smelting  works 
the  spot.  Important  silver  mines  were  discovered  2  2  miles  west  of  Herber' 
by  two  brothers  named  Prentice,  who  sold  these  claims  to  Messrs.  Geo 
Young  &  Co.  The  new  owners  erected  smelting  works  and  developed 
mines  at  a  cost  of  ^97,330  before  they  received  any  return  therefrom, 
twelve  months'  work  they  extracted  250,000  ounces  of  silver  and  a 
quantity  of  lead.  The  mine  was  put  on  the  London  market  and  floated 
^973,300  in  1889.     Another  important  discovery  of  silver  was  made  in 
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same  district.  The  ore  was  traced  for  more  than  loo  feet,  from  the  end  of 
the  north  to  the  end  of  the  south  drivei  and  winges  sunk  at  different  points 
proved  the  continuance  of  the  ore  to  a  considerable  depth,  there  being  ap- 
parently hundreds  of  tons  in  sight.  The  minister  for  mines  complains  that 
the  ore  can  not  be  treated  on  the  spot  successfully  for  the  want  of  proper 
appliances.  The  ore  is  picked,  bagged,  and  sent  to  England  for  treatment. 
Twenty-six  tons  that  were  shipped  last  year  yielded  96,000  ounces  of  silver. 
Improved  smelting  works  are  being  erected,  and,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1890,  68  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  which  averaged  40  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.     Much  of  the  ore  in  the  district  is  mixed  with  copper. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  silver  mines 
of  South  Australia,  some  of  which  have  been  opened  and  worked  at  intervals 
for  more  than  thirty  years.    The  Talsker  mine,  about  60  miles  from  Ade- 
laide, was  opened  in  1862,  and  five  lodes  were  discovered,  but  only  one  of 
these  was  worked  successfully.  'During  the  period  of  ten  years  sales  of  ore 
were  made  to  the  extent  of  f  771864.    The  proceeds  of  the  bullion  smelted 
amounted  to  |i45,434.    The  prices  obtained  ranged  from  f  142.11  to  $21  j 
per  ton.    The  quantity  shipped  was  839  tons  4  cwts.  and  4  pounds,  contain- 
ing from  62  to  91  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.    The  lead  brought  from  $jS  to 
SX07  per  ton.     The  average  cost  for  freight,  commission,  and  other  charges 
for  sending  the  bullion  to  London  for  sale  was  6^  per  cent.    The  most  prom- 
ising silver  mines  of  South  Australia  appear  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony.    The  Talsker,  George,  and  Campbell  Creek  mines  are  said  to  offer 
S^'^nt  inducements  to  capitalists.    Attention,  however,  has  been  directed  from 
^^"^  niines  to  those  in  the  Barrier  rangeft,  which,  although  not  in  the  colony 
^ath  Australia,  are  very  near  to  it  and  are  likely  to  exercise  great  infiu- 
^^  On  the  commercial  prospects  of  that  colony ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  im- 
Pi^bable  that  the  rich  argentiferous  deposits  of  the  Barrier  ranges  extend 
^^*  distance  within  the  borders  of  South  Australia. 
n*ii  ^^^  ™°^  ^  ^^'^^^  discovered  45  miles  north  of  Ynnta,  on  the  Broken 
*"  *^'lway,  the  ore  of  which  averages  from  40  to  45  ounces  per  ton.    The 
'^^^^^da  silver  mine,  30  miles  soatheast  of  Adelaide,  was  first  worked  for 
<»PP<^.    In  1887  the  engine  shaft  i»s  sunk  ia6  feet.  «>d  argentiferoos  ore 
^  *Otmd  which  averaged  from  SS  to  163  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    The 
^^^  mine  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  colony,  its  ore  yielding  from  80  to 
^  ^*^^ces  of  silver  to  the  ton  and  50  per  cent,  of  lead.     Several  silver  mines 
^  ^  l^een  opened  up  at  Beltana,  400  miles  north  of  Adelaide.     A  mine  called 
^Hdicara,  20  miles  from  Beltana  and  160  miles  from  Port  Augusta,  was 
^t    ^^d  up  in  1888.     The  first  bore  revealed  very  rich  deposits.     A  large 
^^ber  was  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  hill  50  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
|j^    ^  ^nd  6  feet  in  height.     The  roof  of  this  excavation  is  supposed  to  be  the 
]^^_jKing  wall  of  the  lode,  which  is  of  large  size  and  full  of  both  carbonates  of 
galena  with  gossan.    The  ore  has  an  underlay  to  the  east  of  about  2^ 
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feet  to  the  fathom.  At  this  point  it  assayed  12  ounces  of  silver  to  th< 
and  28){  per  cent,  of  lead  to  the  ton.  The  mine  is  said  to  be  the  resi 
the  upheaval  of  a  powerfol  lode  thrown  over  and  afterwards  covered 
layer  of  limestone. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

Several  silver  and  lead  mines  have  been  worked  in  this  colony  by  En 
capitalists,  the  ore  being  sent  to  England  principally  for  the  lead  in  it, 
was  formerly  shipped  as  ballast.  Much  of  this  ore  is  now  known  to  be 
in  silver,  and  the  Government  is  taking  energetic  steps  to  promote  this  br 
of  mining.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  total  value  o 
silver  and  lead  product  of  the  colony  is  about  |i45>995. 

TASMANIA. 

Silver  lodes  have  been  known  to  exist  in  Tasmania  for  many  years, 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  development.  The  ore  is  said  1 
spread  over  an  area  of  30  square  miles  in  the  Mount  Zehan  district^  and  i 
of  it  averages  from  60  to  70  ounces  per  ton..  Twenty-four  thousand  A 
have  been  taken  up  for  mining  in  the  district.  The  ore  raised  at  one  o 
mines  last  year  amounted  to  $St9^6'  The  Comstock  and  Silver  Bell  ( 
pany  are  reported  to  be  doing  good  work.  The  latter  mine  had,  on  the 
of  June  last,  1,000  tons  of  first-grade  ore  at  Grasse.  An  English  sjnd 
is  working  a  mine  called  the  Silver  King  Extended,  and  the  ore  is  said  t 
quite  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  richest  in  the  Barrier  ranges. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  number  of  silver  mines  have  J>een  opened  in  New  Zealand^  and 
most  promising  of  these  are  in  the  North  Island;  but  the  silver  returns o 
colony  amount  to  very  little.  Sir  James  Hector,  the  Government  geolo 
states  that  the  argentiferous  galena  ore  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  y 
from  30  to  50  ounces  of  pure  silver  to  the  ton,  and  that  in  some  cases 
galena  is  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  which  gives  a  fair  percentage  of  £ 
More  attention  is  given  to  silver  mining  in  the  North  Island,  and  particu 
in  the  Thames  gold  field  district,  than  elsewhere.  The  Aroha  and  Mar 
silver  mines  were  profitably  worked  some  years  ago,  but  were  subseqw 
abandoned.  Companies  have  been  formed  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  du 
the  last  few  months  for  the  purpose  of  developing  them  with  improved 
ing  appliances.  Silver  occurs  with  galena  and  zinc  in  Nelson,  and  01 
two  mines  have  been  opened  there,  but  were  not  worked  profitably. 

The  annual  exports  of  silver  from  New  Zealand  amount  to  about  $4, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  not  obtained  from  silver  mines  direct,  but  from  the 
product  during  the  process  of  refining  that  metal  at  the  mint. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

CMsm 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  September  2,  t8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MOREL,  OF  DUNKIRK, 

A%  there  appears  at  present  a  tendency  to  import  from  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  for  use  in  the  United  States,  the  nitrate  of  soda,  for  which 
there  is  now  such  a  large  demand  on  the  Continent,  the  following  report  may 
be  found  of  some  interest.     The  import  into  France  of  nitrate  of  soda  dates 
bade  about  ten  years  only,  before  which  date  the  azote  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  was  derived  from  the  Peruvian  guano, 
Si'eat  quantities  of  which  were  imported,  especially  between  the  years  1875 
^d  1879.     When,  however,  the  principal  and  most  valuable  deposits  in  Chili 
*Qd  Peru  became  worked  out,  the  quality  of  the  guano  then  shipped  depre- 
c^ted  so  considerably  that  the  proportion  of  azote  contained  therein  was 
^ouQd  insufficient.     The  farmers  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  guano, 
^^oti,  although  it  contained  some  phosphoric  acid,  was  no  longer  good  for 
the  strong  lands  of  the  departments  of  the  north — Pas-de-Calais  and  Aisne. 
^'^^  nitrate  of  soda  then  made  its  first  appearance  in  France,  and  was  found 
^  <^ontain  as  much  as  15  to  16  per  cent,  of  azote,  being  5  to  6  per  cent, 
than  the  best  guano.     It  was  first  used  in  the  northern  countries.     For 
Y^  years,  however,  it  was  very  strongly  objected  to  as  giving  to  the  land 
*  5*^<:5mentary  impulse,  but  impoverishing  the' soil  and  depriving  it  by  degrees 
1  its  fertilizing  property,  like  certain  drugs  which  leave  the  patient  ex- 
ted  after  giving  him  temporary  relief.     This  prejudice  was  so  strong  that 
le  years  x88i  and  1882  almost  all  the  sugar  refiners,  when  contracting  for 
-root  crops,  expressly  prohibited,  in  their  contracts  with  the  farmers, 
^iise  of  nitrate  on  the  land  prepared  for  the  beet.     Later  on,  howev/er,  they 
to  allow  its  use  on  the  land  before  sowing  time,  still  prohibiting  it 
the  plant  had  sprung  up.    Now  they  not  only  authorize  its  use,  but  com- 
the  farmers  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  beet  crops.     As  soon  as  the  nitrate  was 
^^^^  to  be  of  such  great  benefit  a  market  sprang  up  in  the  north,  where  the 
t  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  and  soon  rapidly  increased,  as  is  shown 
the  following  table  of  imports: 
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1881 

1889 

i884....M« 
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QuBntky. 


7Ww. 

S,s«» 
3,900 

56,000 
80,000 
06,000 
73,000 


Yav. 


1886. 

1887.. 

i888.« 

1889.^ M , 

Vint  sbi  months  of  1890 


Quantity. 


Tnu. 

73* «» 

89,000 

144,000 
169,000 
169.000 


It  may  be  added  that  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  brought  into  France 
is  imported  through  the  port  of  Dunkirk. 
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The  season  for  consumption  of  nitrate  in  France  is  from  February  to  the 
end  of  June.    It  is  sprinkled  on  wheat  and  cereals  sown  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber— ^first  in  February  when  the  frosts  are  over  and  again  towards  the  middle 
of  April.     On  the  beet-roots  it  is  abo  sown  twice,  viz,  at  the  beginning  of 
April  and  again  at  the  end  of  May.     It  is  little  employed  in  the  autumn,  when 
rape-cake  is  prepared,  as  this  more  intimately  mixes  with  the  soil  in  winter 
time  and  gives  slower  results;  while  in  Germany  it  is  used  conjointly  with 
the  cake  at  the  time  of  the  winter  sowing.     The  nitrate  of  soda  has  given 
such  satisfactory  results  that  the  farmers  require  very  large  quantities  every 
year.     Its  use  has  also  now  spread  among  western,  eastern,  and  even  northern 
departments.     It  is  more  especially  valuable  for  the  sugar-beet,  ais  it  makes 
the  plant  heavier  and  richer;  it  also  makes  the  ears  of  wheat  and  oats  moic 
plentiful,  and  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  straw,  the  export  of  whicb, 
chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  very  considerable  and  increasing  yearly 
Beet  roots  require  about  400  kilograms  of  nitrate  per  hectare;  cere&ls,  3< 
and  meadows,  200.     When  sown,  it  must  be  slightly  imbedded  in  the  soil 
means  of  the  harrow.     It  must  not,  however,  be  used  quite  alone,  but  shoi 
be  used  together  with  superphosphate  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
formers  and  sugar  refiners  make  It  up  themselves  to  suit  their  ground  by 
ing,  in  the  right  proportion,  the  four  products  which  give  the  earth  the  foe 
elements  found  to  be  indispensable,  viz,  nitrate  of  soda  to  give  the  azote, 
perpihosphate  to  give  the  phosphate,  chloride  of  potassium  to  give  the 
calx  to  give  the  calx.     About  ib  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  imported  is  refinec::^ 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  phosphoric  acid,  used  for  making 
gunpowder.     It  must  not  contain  over  x  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
otherwise  it  would  evolve — when  worked  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  phos- 
phoric acid — such  a  quantity  of  chlorine  that  the  workmen  could  not  stand  it. 
The  price  of  refined  nitrate  is  50  centimes  to  i  franc  higher  than  that  of 
nitrate;  the  latter  has  gradually  fallen  from  32  francs  per  100  kilograms  in 
1882,  to  21  francs  in  1890,  as,  although  the  consumption  is  yearly  increasing 
in  Europe  (160,000  tons  in  i889-'9o  over  i888-'89),  it  still  remains  infe- 
rior to  the  enormous  production  which  was  the  consequence  of  such  satisfac- 
tory results  during  the  former  years  for  the  English  and  German  capitalists. 
These  low  prices,  however,  have  considerably  accelerated  the  expansion  of 
the  fiitrate  trade  in  France,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  future  prices 
will  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  producers  and  so  advantageous  as  to 
stimulate  the  consumers  to  increase  its  use. 

BENJ.  MOREL, 
Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Dunkirk^  Septendter  0,  iSffO. 
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TAXATION   IN-  FRANCE. 

RBPOXT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN, 

X  transmit  herewith  a  brief  summary  of  the  budget  of  Rouen  for  the  year 

^^9o.    The  taxes  and  expenses  of  government,  general  and  departmental, 

"^"ving  been  made  subjects  of  special  reports,  I  consider  the  following  esti- 

^^te  of  revenue  and  expenses  of  some  practical  value,  if  for  no  other  reason 

^han  showing  the  many  topics  upon  which  French  legislators  are  expected  to 

>ct    Many  of  these  are  not  examples  to  follow  so  much  as  examples  of  what 

thould  be  avoided. 

cm  OF  ROUXN. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  various  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
city  of  Rpuen  for  the  year  1890: 


Ordlntfy  receipts :  FnuMt. 

Reveane  from  taxes  (addiHoaal  ontimes,  i)— hmitiqg  Ikenses,  taxes  for 

dogs,  caniages,  horses,  etc^ • 356,350.00 

Coanmmal  taxes  (rent  of  booses,  land  etc.)... 91,572.90 

Bqndi>  intcmt  on  dooadcoe.  cICm... ••• .••• a8.889.  ca 

Oidtttuy  Ux  leceipti    octroi  (3,300,000  francs),  sknghter-houses  (128,- 

000  francs),  dioioe  of  places  (248,000  francs),  weiglits  and  measures, 

stalls  and  markets,  for  places  upon  docks  and  the  rirer.*.*. .••<•  3,878,000.00 

Gty  dnes  from  the  pot.. 100,000.00 

Right  of  way,  cairiage  and  tram- way  licenses,  gas  companies  (for  priri- 

lege  of  pipe  laying,  etc) 79>279-50 

School  fcceipcs  (grants' from  State  and  department,  etc.).. 54>665. 15 

Incerot  of  funds  placed  in  the  banks,  share  of  the  city  in  the  profits  oi 

gas  and  water  companies  and  othcn. 193,726.00 

Total 4»782,476.39 

Cxtraordinaiy  leceipls: 

Sales  of  land  gd  accoont  of  straightening  streets,  surveys,  and  removal  of 

bouses  therefrom,  payments  due,  etc. 60,083.00 

Special  tax  for  payment  of  loans 657,800.00 

Additional  octroi  tax  and  tax  of  same  on  alcohol • 568,000.00 

Rents  of  propeity  belonging  to  dty.. 50,000.00 

Interest  of  frmds.. 120,075.60 

Sundry  receipts 18,496.60  f 

^U^  opoo  reserve  fund.- ^__^oo^ooo^ 

Grand  total.. , 6>356>93i*59^ 

IXPKNSIS.  f 

Ordinary  expenses : 

Expenses  and  salaries  of  nmnicipal  government- 
Office  of  the  mayor 93>550' 

Expenses  of  police .* 311,115.1 

Octroi.- 539.843.^ 

Slaoghter-houses,  etc i ,  194,338, 
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Ordinazy  expcosei — Continued. 

Cost  and  maintenance  of  oommnnal  property,  pnblic  lighting  (246,3cx> 
francs),  road  expenses  (402,321  francs),  gardens  and  walks  (79^440 

francs),  fountains  and  contributians,  etc 874,50Qr.  ^ 

Fire  service 94»36coo 

Pnblic  assistance — ^hospitals  (470,000  francs),  borean  of  charities  and 
dispensaries  (230,000  francs),  lunatic  asylums  (94,000  francs),  found- 
lings, etc^ 9I7»<»J.  5« 

Fine  arts,  museums,  theaters,  library,  primary  and  advanced  schools 793f47i'  S^ 

Wonhip  (rental  allowed  to  ministers  of  various  creeds) 8,400.  <» 

Miscellaneous  expenses. 27,400.  ^tA 

Pensions  (assistance  to  different  sodedes) 175,317..^^ 

F^tes  and  public  ceremonies. • 25,000.^^^ 

Total 4,115,172.^^ 

Extraordinary  expenses : 

Due  to  the  Credit  Fonder  for  a  loan  of  45,000,000  francs. 2,106,184. 

Due  to  the  school  fund  for  a  loan  of  1,000,000  francs 40,000.1 

Purchase  of  lands  and  buildings  and  share  of  dty  for  public  works,  etc...        9S»574-< 

Gland  total.. 6,356,931.5c 

The  principal  of  the  direct  taxes  by  the  citizens  of  Rouen  to  the  treasury*^ 
is  thtis  divided : 


Real  esUte  tax ; 798,670.00 

Doors  and  windows..... 435,201.00 

Personal  property 424,639.00 

licenses 79S>o5i.74 

Total 2,453,561.74 

From  time  to  time  a  vote  is  taken  and  an  additional  centime  is  added 
for  special  purposes  to  these  taxes,  and  upon  the  whole  the  addition  of  acen* 
time  (the  hundredth  part  of  a  franc)  gives  34i535'.6x  francs.  In  addition  to 
the  above  taxes,  the  octroi  collects  on  account  of  the  treasury,  in  duties  on 
beverages,  about  950,000  francs. 

VARISTY  OP  TAXES  IN   FRANCE. 

The  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  legislation  in  France  is.  called  upon 
to  act  places  her  in  the  category  of  one  of  the  most  governed  countries  in 
the  universe. 

In  the  report  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine-In f^rieure  for  1890  the  question 
of  stopping  a  train  at  certain  points,  requesting  additional  trains  at  others, 
the  granting  of  assistance  to  gymnastic  festivals,  horse  races,  regattas,  all 
sorts  of  gatherings,  establishment  of  depots  of  breeding  animals,  aid  for  the 
propagation  and  extension  of  bee-hives  and  the  feasibility  of  placing  the 
same,  movable  wagons,  and  many  other  like  topics  were  subjects  of  discus- 
sion and  action.  Upon  competitive  examination  of  young  mares  7,000 
francs  were  expended,  and  in  tests  of  the  same  4,300  francs. 

Again,  a  very  interesting  subject  was  broached,  that  of  the  maintenance 
of  abandoned  children.     It  appears  that  formerly  the  prices  fixed  and  paid 
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to  nnxses  were,  in  1879,  x8  francs  per  month  for  children  from  birth  raised 
9Lt,  the  breast,  16  francs  per  month  for  children  from  birth  brought  up  by 
bottle,  14  francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  three  years,  13  francs 
per  month  for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years.  In  1877  these  were  raised 
to  29.  so  francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  twelve  years.  This 
^ras  modified  in  1883,  as  follows :  Twenty-two  francs  per  month  for  children 
raised  at  the  breast,  30  francs  per  month  for  children  raised  by  bottle,  15 
francs  per  month  for  children  from  one  to  three  years,  xo  francs  per  month 
for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years.  This  price  of  10  francs  per  month  in- 
cludes food,  lodging,  washing,  mending,  and  furnishing  bedding,  and  the 
child  must  be  sent  regularly  to  school  at  the  age  of  six  years.  By  the  law  of 
July  34,  1889,  ^^  General  Government  agrees  to  re-imburse  one-fifth  of  the 
expense  of  assistance  rendered  to  children. 

The  prefect  insists  that  the  remuneration  of  the  nurses  must  be  increased, 
and  m-ges  it  on  the  plea  that  the  children  are  forced  to  endure  such  privations, 
ftOTn  the  poverty  of  their  surroundings,  as  produce  disease  and  feebleness. 
^e  recommends  that  14  francs  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  children  froiln  one  to  three  years  old,  while  the  other  rates  remain  as  they 
^^^9  except  the  raising  of  the  price  from  33  to  35  francs  per  month  for 
<^bildren  raise's  at  the  breast,  of  which  there  are  630;  and  there  are  1,630 
^^m  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age^in  this  department. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  inspection  of  this  service  and  assistants,  all  under 
^c  control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.    Telegraphs  and  telephones  are 
Controlled  by  the  Government,  and  all  places  of  worship  are  supported  or 
^^isted  by  the  Government,  and  repairs,  additions,  and  improvements  au- 
thorized and  controlled  by  the  minister  of  worship. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

<  ConsuL 

United  States  Coiysulate, 

Rauen^  September  1O9  i8go. 


THE  GRANADA   EARTHQUAKE. 

RBPORT  BY  CONSUL  NRWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

I  have  delayed  addressing  the  Department  regarding  the  earthquake  in 
Granada,  Nicaragua,  because  I  desired  to  forward  with  my  account  the  re- 
port of  the  expert  of  the  Nicaragua  Government  on  the  cause  of  the  seismic 
disturbance.  This  report,  for  some  unknown  reason,  has  not  been  made 
public,  and,  as  it  is  doubtful  when  I  can  get  it,  I  have  determined  not  to 
await  its  publication. 

Granada,  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  is  distant  from  Managua  37  miles, 
and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
*  the  dty  are  numbers  of  volcanoes,  the  more  prominent  being  Mombacho 
and  Pilon. 
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The  first  shock  was  noticed  at  lo  o'clock  Sunday  moming>  August  31. 
From  this  time  until  midnight  of  the  same  day  there  were  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct shocks— some  severe,  the  most  slight.  On  Monday,  September  i,  at 
6.30  a.  m.,  the  strongest  shock  was  felt;  its  duration  was  six  seconds.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  shock  on  Monday  the  earth  was  in  constant 
tremor.  Twenty-six  shocks  from  Monday,  September  z,  to  Tuesday  after- 
noon, September  2,  were  recorded. 

On  September  x  a  panic  seized  the  people,  and  women  and  children 
went  crying  and  praying  through  the  streets.  Some  women  marched  in 
procession  bearing  an  image  of  the  Savior,  while  others  bore  the  statue  of  a 
saint,  which,  according  to  native  belief,  has  power  to  quiet  a  disturbance  of 
this  character.  The  populace  fled  pell-mell  to  the  Plaza  and  other  open 
spaces.  Some  had  the  hardihood  to  take  time  to  get  household  effects;  the 
major  part,  however,  sought  a  place  of  safety  empty-handed.  The  business 
houses  all  discontinued  business,  which  was  a  serious  drawback,  as  the 
people  were  all  shut  off  by  this  means  from  provisions,  and  thus  ensued 
much  distress.  Many  houses  were  looted  by  thieves.  Some  of  the  saloons 
were  broken  into  by  roughs  and  their  contents  carried  off.  The  Govern- 
ment very  wisely  sent  two  hundred  soldiers  to  Granada,  and  thus  in  the  be- 
ginning stopped  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  chaos.  So  terrof-stricken  were 
the  people  that  thousands  fled  to  adjacent^  towns.  The  Government  ordered 
special  trains  to  enable  those  who  desired  to  leave  the  city.  Many  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  now,  even  at  this  late  date,  Granada 
appears  like  a  deserted  village. 

The  earthquake  still  continues,  and  many  prophecies  are  made  as  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  trouble.  Some  agree  with  a  noted  French  expert  on 
earthquakes  that  the  city  will  sink  out  of  sight,  or  that  a  volcano  will  be 
thrown  up  in  its  midst.  None  of  the  volcanoes  in. the  vicinity  are  active,  so 
that  it  is  exceediqgly  difficult  to  determine  the  cause.  It  may  arise  from 
atmospheric  changes,  as  the  season  has  been  hotter  and  dryer  than  known 
here  for  years.  Why  this  should  locate  the  disturbance  more  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Nicaragua,  I  know  not. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  fully  known.  Many  buildings  have 
their  walls  badly  cracked  and  many  roofs  are  uncovered  by  the  tiles  run- 
ning off. 

This  Government  labors  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  having  the 
proper  apparatus  with  which  to  make  earthquake  observations. 

This,  I  might  say,  is  the  land  of  volcanoes,  for  within  a  radius  of  300 
miles  there  ate  twenty-five — one  to  every  1 2  miles.  Much  valuable  infor- 
ipation  could  be  furnished  science  from  this  point  were  the  proper  instniments 
here. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

ConsuL 

Unitsd  Statbs  Consulate, 

Managua,  September ^2^^  tSqo* 
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MINE   EXPLOSIONS   IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMSRaAL  AGENT  LOOMIS,  OF  ST,  ETiRNNE. 

INTRODUCTORY  RESCARKS. 

he  Department  of  the  Loire,  of  which  St.  Etienne  is  the  capital,  is  one 
e  most  prolific  coal-producing  regions  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
tienne  is  circled  with  coal  mines,  and  several  of  the  deepest  shafts  of 
!gion  lie  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  Within  the  last  ten 
there  has  been  a  series  of  destructive  explosions,  which  have  wrought 
damage  to  mining  property,  deprived  many  hundred  miners  of  their 
and  thrown  scores  of  destitute  families  on  the  community  for  support, 
last  great  explosion  in  this  city  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July  last,  in 
is  called  the  Villeboeuf  Mine.  One  hundred  and  forty  men  lost  their 
on  that  day,*  and  the  internal  improvements  and  machinery  were 
ed  throughout  the  mine.  Three  days  later  another  explosion  occurred, 
by  half  a  dozen  men  were  killed,  and  about  a  year  ago  two  hundred 
ight  perished  in  a  single  explosion. 

lese  destructive  and  fatal  explosions,  occurring  with  such  alarming 
»cy,  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  French  Government,  and  an 
y  into  the  cause  has  been  instituted. 

lere  is  such  a  similarity  in  character,  in  cause,  and  in  consequences 
en  the  mine  explosions  in  France  and  those  which  take  place  in  the 
lining  regions  of  the  United  States  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  con- 
into  this  report  a  little  of  the  information  concerning  fire-damp  and 
g  accidents  which  has  been  developed  here,  and,  also,  to  refer  to  the 
3*  of  providing  for  the  dEunilies  of  the  unforttinate  miners. 

CARING  FOR  THE  DESTITUTE. 

le  first  step  taken  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  bereaved  families 
[>ary  the  deceased  miners  with  imposing  and  elaborate  ceremonies, 
uxentuates  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  stimulates  subscriptions 
e  benefit  of  the  miners'  families.  The  funerals  are  spectacular,  and 
tended  with  interest  By  most  of  the  population  blessed  with  powers  of 
otion.  A  member  or  two  of  the  French  cabinet  is  sure  to  be  present, 
ipanied  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a 
of  army  officers.  So  the  poor  fellows  who  have  led  wretched  lives, 
\  working  under-ground  for  about  97  cents  a  day,  and  who  were  finally 
into  eternity  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric  shock,  are  buried  with 
and  pageantry.  At  the  funeral  each  one  of  the  officials  generally 
\  for  a  few  remarks,"  and  the  cabinet  minister  makes  a  speech,  in  which 
nounces  that  the  Government  will  give  several  thousand  francs  to  the 
es  df  the  dead  miners. 
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Immediately  after  the  minister  had  made  his^  speech  at  the  funeral  ol 
one  hundred  and  forty  miners,  victims  of  the  explosion  of  the  29th  of  J 
an  offensive  socialist  got  up,  waved  a  red  flag,  and  commenced  a  vie 
revolutionary  harangue.  He  denounced  the  Government  of  France,  abi 
its  officers,  and  insulted  the  minister,  who,  naturally,  did  not  remain  to  ^ 
to  the  fellow's  talk.  Later  in  the  day,  during  the  obsequies,  there  was 
other  outbreak,  a  fight  over  red  flags,  and  some  police  officers  were  assau 
and  overpowered  by  the  socialists. 

When  two  hundred  and  eight  miners  were  killed  here  by  the  exploi 
of  July  3,  1889,  1140,000  were  raised  for  their  families  by  subscription 
distributed  by  a  responsible  comnuttee  in  this  way :  To  each  widow  $ 
month  were  paid,  and  to  each  child  $2  a.  month  until  it  reached  the  ag( 
sixteen.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mining  company  had  to  make  each  wid 
a  cash  payment  of  ^240  and  an  annuity  equal  to  12  cents  a  day  for  life 
until  the  widow  marries  again.  The  children  were  paid  5  cents  each  ( 
by  the  company  until  they  reach^  the  age  of  thirteen.  These  are  the  us 
terms  upon  which  mining  corporations  settle  with  the  families  of  mil) 
killed  in  the  pits. 

CAUSE  OP  MINB   EXPLOSIONS. 

The  committee  sent  here  .by  the  French  Government  to  investigate  i 
subject  of  mine  explosions,  of  course,  finds  that  the  primal  cause  is  the  igr 
ing  of  fire-damp.  The  pit  in  which  the  explosion  of  July  29  occurred 
1,950  feet  deep,  and  no  one  who  was  down  its  shaft  at  the  time  of  the  exp 
sion  survived  to  give  information  concerning  the  direct  cause.  So  the  cc 
mittee  learned  from  various  sources  that  the  potent  promoters  of  fire-da 
explosions  are:  (i)  Want  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  galleries;  (2)  imi 
dence  of  the  miners  themselves;  (3)  want  of  proper  investigation  on 
part  of  the  controllers  of  the  mine;  and  (4)  negligence  of  the  compar 
who  try  to  obtain  the  most  profit  with  the  least  expense. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  most  competent  author 
that  until  effective  engines  for  sending  a  current  of  air  through  every  gal 
are  invented  explosions  of  fire-damp  will  occur  in  spite  of  every  other 
caution ;  for,  unless  the  gas  be  mixed  with  two-thirds  of  air  it  is  alw^ 
source  of  danger.     Many  years  ago  mining  engineers  devised  a  plan  to 
mit  the  fire-damp  (protocarbon  of  hydrogen)  to  mix  freely  with  the  air 
set  fire  to  the  mixture  in  the  absence  of  the  workmen.     For  this  purpo 
man  called  a  "penitent"  in  France,  covered  with  wet  clothes  and  provi 
with  a  mask  having  glass  eyes,  crawled  into  the  gallery  holding  a  long  ] 
with  a  lighted  torch  at  the  end  until  the  explosion  occurred.     This  met 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  individual  and  the  dan 
caused  to  the  mine.     Furthermore,  the  resultant  gas  remaining  in  the  gal 
ies  exposed  the  men  to  asphyxiation.     It  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  inc 
venience  of  this  method  that  the  mining  lamp  called  ''^temelle'* 
invented,  consisting  of  burners  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  suspected  gallei 
which  burned  the  gas  as  soon  as  it  was  produced.     The  danger  was  thus 
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lishedi  since  no  considerable  amount  of  the  inflammable  gas,  called  here 
Ison,"  could  be  formed.     However,  in  the  greater  number  of  mines 
method  was  also  abandoned  on  account  of  the  production  of  azote  and 
rbonic  acid,  since,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  lamps,  the  rapid- 
of  the  air  currents  had  to  be  much  diminished,  otherwise  the  lights  went  out. 
Several  mine  proprietors  endeavored  to  profit  by  the  properties  which 
sponge  platinum  possesses  of  provoking  the  combustion  of  hydrogen.     Thus, 
with  one  part  of  that  metal  and  two  parts  of  clay,  balls  were  made  which 
were  fixed  at  the  points  where  the  gas  was  concentrated.     But  all  these  ex- 
periments were  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous,  only  substituting  in  the  place 
of  a  grave  danger  a  series  of  other  dangers,  less  sweeping,  but  equal  ly.harm- 
fol.    Consequently,  other  methods  were  sought  for,  which  may  be  briefly 
nientioned  as  follows:  (i)  Entire  withdrawal  of  the  gas  out  o(  the  mine; 
(3)  a  different  method  of  lighting,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  miner 
without  compromising  his  safety. 

The  idea' of  the  withdrawal  of  the  gas  by  means  of  powerful  ventilators 

^ve  rise  to  many  interesting  experiments;  but,  contrary  to  what  is  believed 

^^  present,  the  engineers  of  the  time  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  means 

^ould  never  lead  to  success,  and  that  in  lighting  alone  a  solution  of  the 

^^fficult  problem  was  to  be  found. 

Iq  order  to  replace  the  ordinary  lamps  in  the  most  dangerous  galleries, 

P'^osphorescent  substances  were  used ;  but  the  light  was  too  feeble  to  allow 

^he.n^en  to  work.    A  certain  improvement,  however,  on  this  method  was 

^■^^equently  made.    It  being  observed  that  the  gas  was  not  aflected  by  a  red 

^^*t,  the  discovery  was  used  by  lighting  the  pickers'  corner  of  the  gallery 

^3^  xx^eans  of  a  wheel  of  steel,  which  a  man  turned  constantly  against  a  particu- 

^^  kand  of  hard,  flinty  stone.     The  sparks  giv€h  off  furnished  a  much  brighter 

^^S^^  than  that  of  the  other  systems,  but  they  sometimes  ignited  the  fire- 

^^'xxp.    Nevertheless,  not  possessing  a  better  way,  the  ii^vention  was  well 

^^<^«ived. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  until 
^  s^xies  of  formidable  explosions,  which  every  known  method  was  unable  to 
^^^^tnt,  terrified  the  mining  populations  of  England  and  obliged  the  savants 
*^^  engineers  of  that  country  to  recommence  their  studies  of  the  question. 
.  ^^  safety-lamps  of  Humphrey  Davy  and  George  Stephenson  were  then 
^^^'^Oted.  These  lamps  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  are  very 
^^'^^i^ly  used,  especially  that  of  the  former,  since  181 6.  However,  in  spite 
_     ^«  numerous  improvements  that  these  lamps  have  undergone  in  France, 

^l^nd,  and  Germany,  they  are  far  from  guarantying  absolute  security. 

•        ^^e  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  French  minister  of  public  works 

^   ,  ^l^e  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  questioned  on  the  recent  accident  at  St 

^1  ^^Tihe.     He  insisted  that  unless  the  mines  i^^ere  sufficiently  ventilated  ex- 

^ions  would  constantly  occur. 

2     ^ut  I  can  not  leave  this  subject  of  lighting  without  mentioning  the  elec- 

lamp  invented  lately,  and  of  which  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  ol 
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Science  (Count  de  Gerson)  gave  the  fullest  details  in  a  recent  meeting  and 
produced  a  specimen  which  greatly  interested  that  assembly.  This  lamp  is 
in  use  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  north  of  France  and  gives  great  satisfac- 
tion.  It  is  very  small  and  furnishes  the  light  of  a  good  candle  for  twelve 
hours.  The  cost  of  it  is  only  30  francs,  or  $6,  By  turning  a  button  it  can 
be  lighted  or  extinguished  at  will.  It  is  called  the  "Stella"  lamp.  The 
electricity  is  generated  by  a  small  battery  of  accumulators,  and  the  current  is 
maintained  by  4  volts  and  i  ampere.  The  accumulator  is  charged  in  about 
five  hours.  The  secret  of  the  invention  is  to  be  found  in  the  leaden  plates, 
or  litteanodes,  of  the  accumulators,  which  seem  to  be  prepared  by  a  particular 
process  giving  them  great  capacity  and  durability. 

IMPRUDENCE  OF  THE  MINERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
is  frequently  the  primary  cause  of  fire-damp  explosions.  In  spite  of  the  risk 
he  runs — ^risk,  unfortunately,  as  dangerous  to  his  fellows  as  to  ^himself — the 
miner  will  persist  in  opening  his  lamp  or  in  using  dynamite  cartridges  with- 
out previously  assuring  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  fatal  gas.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  effective  means  have  yet  been  discovered  of  rendering  im- 
possible the  opening  of  the  safety-lamps.  All  those  actually  in  use,  even 
those  closed  by  electricity,  have  been  forced  by  the  men,  who  are  tempted  to 
infringe  the  express  order  of  the  companies.  For  instance,  the  company  re- 
quires a  picker  to  furnish  a  given  quantity  of  coal  a  day,  this  quantity  being  al- 
ways equal  to  the  extreme  amount  that  could  be  asked  of  a  good  workman. 
If  during  work  his  lamp  goes  out,  the  miner,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  by 
going  to  the  lamp  shop,  which  is  frequently  half  an  hour's  distance  from  his 
point  of  work,  opens  his  lamp  himself,  and,  if  fire-damp  be  present,  an  explo- 
sion naturally  occurs.  In  the  recent  accident  at  Villeboeuf  a  safety-lamp  was 
fomid  open  and  the  glass  absent.  As  regards  the  blasting  by  djmamite  car- 
tridges, which  has  frequently  caused  accidents  of  a  limited  extent,  the  care- 
lessness in  their  use  does  not  entirely  fall  on  the  miner,  but  rather  on  the 
governors  or  under-govemors  who  deal  out  those  cartridges  contrary  to  or- 
ders to  the  men  to  be  used  at  discretion.  The  possibility  of  the  sparks 
from  the  pick  of  the  miner  setting  fire  to  the  gas  is  denied  by  many  compe- 
tent authorities. 

NEGLIGENCE  ON  THE  PART  OP  THE  GOVERNORS. 

To  each  mine  there  are  two  governors  and  seven  or  eight  sub-governors — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  mines  of  the  Loire — ^who  are  responsible  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  company  by  the  miners.  When  they  are  conscien- 
tious, there  is  little  to  fear ;  but  too  often  they  relax  their  vigilance  in  order 
to  save  themselves  trouble.  For  instance,  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  law  to 
entrust  the  miner  with  cartridges.  When  he  wants  a  blast  made,  his  duty  is 
to  go  to  one  of  the  sub-governors,  who  accompanies  him  to  the  spot  wher^^ 
the  dynamite  is  to  be  placed,  and,  when  careful  examination  proves  that 
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^  not  present,  the  sub-govemor  fires  the  explosive  himself.  Such  is  the  law ; 
^nt  those  men  frequently  infringe  it,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  ac- 
ddents  are  sometimes  the  result. 

NEGLIGENCE  09  COMPANIES. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  companies  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with  when  such  terrible  explosions  occur  as  those  I  have  recently  witnessed. 
The  fault  does  not  entirely  rest  with  the  miner,  who  so  of^en  pays  with  his 
life  the  penalty  of  his  criminal  carelessness.  Companies  who  desire  to  have 
the  greatest  profit  by  the  least  expense  are  frequently  guilty  of  the  grossest 
negligence.  Ventilation  of  the  pits  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  is  far 
&om  being  sufficient.  Shafts  should  be  sunk  nearer  each  other,  and  powerful 
aspirating  pumps  to  remove  the  foul  air  employed  more  generally.  Com- 
panies, by  often  imposing  oversevere  tasks  on  their  men,  oblige  them  to  use 
^ry  subterfuge  in  order  to  meet  the  unjust  exigencies  of  their  employers^ 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  ensemble  of  the  causes  which  directly  or 
^directly  lead  to  the  terrible  disasters  which  so  frequently  visit  this  coal- 
niining  region,  and  which  are  duplicated,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  in  the 
United  States. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

Commercial  Agent. 
^*»iTED  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

•Sr.  Etienne^  September  /jr,  i8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

^%t  outlook  in  New  Zealand  continues  bright  and  hopeful.     The  pros- 

*^^^  ot  increasing  and  continued  prosperity  are  more  encouraging  than  for  a 

nutti'ber  of  years  past.     The  colony  has  settled  down  to  a  slow  but  certain 

^^^^^^  in  the  race  for  population  and  wealth.     Its  resources  are  being  devel- 

^P^<1  upon  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  basis,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 

giaixf^e  at  the  large  increase  of  exports  over  imports  during  the  last  year. 

^^»  while  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  colony  are  expanding  and  the 

^^Ports  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  imports,  there  is  still  some  discontent 

*^ong  the  farmers  and  producers  generally.     They  observe  that  their  condi- 

«oxi  ^Jq^  jjq(  ^etm  to  improve  in  proportion  to  the  increased  prosperity  which 

~^s»  in  various  ways,  manifested  itself  throughout  the  colony.     There  is  no 

oubt,  if  the  amount  derived  from  the  surplus  products  of  New  Zealand  came 

aclc  and  were  spent  in  developing  and  improving  the  colony,  that  New  Zea- 

~^^»  taking  into  consideration  its  population  and  size,  would  rank  among 

^  Wealthiest  little  communities  in  the  world,  perhaps.     This,  however,  can 

^  expected  while  the  necessity  exists  of  paying  interest  upon  the  public 

Px-ivate  indebtedness  of  the  colony,  which,  in  round  numbers,  amounts 
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to  ^4521846,370,  most  of  which  is  held  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  about  ^10,000,000  of  the  above  sum  is  held  in  the  colony.  De- 
ducting this  1 10,000,000  from  the  total  indebtedness,  we  have  the  enormous 
sum  of  1442,846,370  held  abroad,  which  necessitates  the  sending  out  of  the 
country  every  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  huge  sum  f  23,066,025.  There 
is  no  reasonable  explanation  that  can  be  given  as  to  why  the  producers  do 
not  experience  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  would  indicate,  except  that  itVequires  the  whole  of  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  to  meet  the  accumulating  obligations  of  the  people  in  the 
shape  of  interest  on  their  private  and  public  indebtedness.  Were  it  not  for 
the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  handful  of  people  who  comprise  the  population  of  New  Zealand  to  be 
able  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country. 

XAND-TAX. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  this  colony  at  present  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  single  land-tax.     Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  tax  assert 
that  it  is  a  panacea  for  the  ills  the  colony  is  laboring  under  at  present 
that  its  adoption  will  insure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  country;  tha^ 
it  will  enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with  the  personal  property 
against  which  there  is  much  grievous  complaint.     But,  as  the  farmer,  upo 
whom  the  burden  must  ultimately  fall,  has  to  contend  with  the  many  tri 
and  vicissitudes  which  beset  the  farmers  of  other  lands,  it  is  difficult  to  th 
oughly  understand  how  he  is  supposed  to  survive  and  prosper  under  the 
ditional  taxation  which  must  naturally  follow  the  adoption  of  the  single  Ian 
tax  system 

The  lot  of  the  New  Zealand  farmer,  although  his  land  will  and  does  pr-^o- 
duce  abundantly  almost  any  thing  that  may  be  sown  in  it,  is  not  altogetkM^cr 
an  enviable  one.     With,  in  many  instances,  impassable  public  highways     in 
winter  time,  with  unreasonably  high  railway  charges  at  all  seasons  of  the  yestr, 
and  with  16,000  miles  of  ocean  between  him  and  his  natural  market,  togett&er 
with  the  difficulties  already  referred  to,  his  position,  to  the  uninformed, 
casual  observer,  is  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  contemplate.     And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  many  disadvantages  he  must  of  necessity  labor  under,  owi^K 
to  his  isolated  position,  being,  as  He  is,  so  far  removed  from  the  centers    ^^ 
population  and  markets,  of  the  world,  if  treated  fairly  and  with  that  con^i^' 
eration  the  importance  of  his  calling  demands,  he  would  be  as  happy  ^^^ 
prosperous  as  any  of  his  kind. 

The  ** single  tax"  is  a  theory  without  a  precedent;  and,  althougb^   ^^ 
colonists  are,  as  a  rule,  ever  ready  to  adopt  progressive  measures  calcul^^  _^ 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  at  the  same  time  the>r 
slow  to  introduce  radical  changes  affecting  long-existing  and  well-establi^ 
principles.     It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  for  many  years  to  com^  ^ 
single  tax  advocates  will  remain  in  the  minority — at  least  until  the  prac 
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Ulity  of  their  scheme  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  country  other  than 
New  Zealand. 

THB  PERSONAL  FHOPKRTY  TAX. 

This  tax  was  introduced  as  a  last  resort.     Not'uittil  it  became  absolutely 

necessary  to  raise  additional  revenue  was  this  tax  imposed,  all  other  available 

Purees  from  which  a  revenue  might  be  derived  being  taxed  to  their  utmost 

capacity.    The  personal  property  tax  is  objectionable  at  all  times  and  in  all 

countriesi  and  should  be  dispensed  with  in  every  instance  whenever  it  is 

practicable  to  do  so.     But  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  be  an  indispensable 

necessity,  as  so  much  money  is  required  annually  for  Government  purposes 

and  there  is  no  other  means  apparent  by  which  the  necessary  revenue  may 

be  obtained.     It  is  denoimced  on  every  hand  as  being  detrimental  to,  the 

development  and  welfare  of  the  colony,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 

present  a  feasible  scheme  to  take  its  place  which  would  be  acceptable  to  those 

who  are  most  interested. 

There  is  a  tax  exemption  of  12,433,  ^^^'  owing  to  this  exemptioui  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  fall  heavily  upon  the  few  whose  wealth  exceeds  that  amount. 
Those  who  pay  taxes  less  than  |i2  per  annum  number  13,055,  while  506 
pay  over  I405.53.  The  total  net  value  of  property  belonging  to  non-tax- 
payexs  covered  by  exemptions  is  ^46,748,770,  while,  if  exemptions  were 
abolished,  the  total  increased  tax  on  the  existing  accounts  would  be  equal  to 
1484,305.  It  is  asserted  that  in  many  instances  this  privilege  is  abused,  as 
Qot  infrequently  is  it  the  case  where  a  man  owns  property  valued  at  more 
^^  f  2,433  ^^  makes  his  wife  a  deed  of  the  remainder,  provided  it  does  not 
^^d  |2,433,  thus  avoiding  his  fair  proportion  of  taxation,  while  the  bur- 
^^  of  his  more  honest  but  less  fortunate  neighbors  perceptibly  increase. 

The  total  value  of  real  property  in  the  colony  is  as  follows:  Crown  lands, 
'^i>03gy5i5;  native  lands,  f  28,951,830;  education,  church,  municipal,  and 
o^her  reserves,  144,667,075.  The  taxable  real  estate  of  persons  and  compa- 
^/^  is  1229,054,365;  non-taxable  real  estate  (including  the  ^2,433  exemp- 
^*^^)i  {191,986, 785.  The  difference  between  the  taxable  realty  of  the  colony 
^'^d  that  which  is  exempt  is  only  137,067,580. 

The  value  of  personal  property  is  equal  to  {477,651,050.     This,  like  the 

^^^  estate,  is  exempt  from  taxation  to  the  value  of  {2,433.     Hence  it  is  that 

/*^re  is  so  much  complaint  among  those  who  have  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 

^^  opinion  is  becoming  general  among  the  people  that  there  should  be  no 

^^^naption,  that  there  should  be  no  exception  made  in  matters  of  taxation. 

^  should  pay  alike;  the  man  with  100,000  acres  of  land  should  contribute 

J^  proportion  of  the  taxes  equally  with  the  man  who  only  owns  a  few  acres. 

^cry  naan  who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  protection  of  the  Government  should 

^litribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  Government  in  accordance  with 

^  ^eans.     Thus,  by  an  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes  in  proportion  to 

T'^^^h,  capital  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  useless  annoyance  which 

^'■^sses  it  to-day  and  labor  woulcj  be  steadily  and  more  profitably  employed; 

No.  lai-^— IQ. 
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it  would  stimulate  enterprise  and  encourage  the  development  of  all  kinds  of 
industries  throughout  the  land. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  tax  agitation  is  that  many  of  those  who  pay 
no  taxes  wliatever  are  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  the  ^^iniquitous  "  prop- 
erty tax  and  equally  strong  in  their  advocacy  of  the  single  tax  proposition; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  have 
the  least  to  say.  They  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  the  situation, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  is  no  immediate  remedy,  and  that  no  amount  of 
protestations  can  or  will,  for  the  present,  afford  them  any  reliefl 


POSITION  OF  THB  OOLONY. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  great  future  before  New  Zea- 
land, provided  ordinary  care  is  observed  in  the  management  of  her  a&iis. 
Her  position  as  the  most  productive  colony  in  Australasia  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, as  a  comparison  of  her  exports  and  imports  with  those  of  the  other 
colonies  will  demonstrate.  The  united  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  {467,- 
623,085. 

The  following  table  will  show  for  each  of  the  seven  colonies  the  varyiDg 
relations  that  the  imports  and  exports  bear  to  each  other: 


Colony. 


VIctork 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Went  Australia 

Tasviania 


•••••••••••••a 


Total  for  Australia. 
New  Zealand 


Grand  total. 


PopuIadoB. 


1,090,869 

1.085.740 

3«7.463 

S«».308 

4«.«37 
«4«.X49 


tfo7f38o 


Iinpoffts. 


l««.^7."o 

»M.73».»«S 

•9.*«o.530 

34.0M,ft55 

3>93<.95o 
».055.»7S 


»M.5So.375 
34.4SS.48S 


••3. 035.  Wo 


l«».43».«o 
«x6.34«»8S» 
34.513.  As 
36.«9^««S 
3.4n. 
7.335. 


«44.S87# 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  New  Zealand,  in  proportion 
population,  is  the  greatest  wealth-producing   colony  of  the  Australasia 
group. 

WHALE  FISHING. 


But,  whilst  nearly  all  kinds  of  industries  are  progressing  £iivotably, 
there  are  a  few  which  have  perceptibly  deteriorated  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
some  instances  have  been  entirely  lost.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  mention 
the  whale  fisheries.  In  1880,  3,585  pounds  of  whalebone  had  been  exporte 
in  1884  it  increased  to  20,412  pounds,  whilst  in  1889  the  exports  amoun 
to  only  1,792  pounds.  The  trade  in  whale  oil,  both  sperm  and  black, 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  quantity  of  both  kinds  of  oil  exported 
1880  amounted  to  27,830  gallons,  but  in  1889  it  had  dwindled  down  to  i 
gallons  of  black  oil  only. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  export  of  gold.  In  1880  the 
returns  were 303,215  ounces;  in  1889,  i97>492  ounces;  showing  a  decrease 
of  105,723  ounces.  Silver  has  increased  but  slightly,  viz,  in  1880,  20,005 
ounces;  in  1889,  24,105  ounces;  an  advance  of  4,100  ounces. 

NEW  ZEALAND   FISHERIES. 

This  industry  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  affords  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  many  people,  although  it  may  be  said  the  industry  is  but  in  its 
inlancy  as  yet.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  future  possibilities  of  this  most  important  item  if  properly  developed : 
In  1880  the  export  was  only  17^  cwts.,  whilst  in  1889  ^^  ^^^  increased 
to  10,103  cwts. ;  and  during  the  present  year  (1890)  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  double  the  quantity  will  be  exported,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  quan- 
tities are  being  frozen  in  the  great  meat-freezing  works  of  the  colony  and 
shipped  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 

THE  RABBIT  PEST. 

The  destruction  of  this  pest  goes  steadily  on,  although  there  is  scarcely 
any  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number;  yet  the  returns  show  the  progress 
^ade  in  this  respect,  as  seen  by  the  export  of  skins.  During  the  past  ten 
yc^  the  total  number  of  skins  exported  amounted  to,  in  round  numbers, 
nearly  100,000,000,  increasing  from  about  7,000,000  in  1880  to  11,342,778 
^Q  1889.  ^^^  value  of  last  year's  sale  of  rabbit-skins  outside  the  colony 
Counted  to  1480,195. 

,  FROZEN   MEAT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  colony.  Last  year 
^  quantity  of  frozen  beef  exported  was  68,296  cwts.,  valued  at  ^407,605 ; 
*^^eti  mutton,  547,015  cwts.,  representing  990,026  carcasses  of  the  value  of 
3,  ^07,810;  frozen  lamb,  41,243  cwts.  (equal  to  1 18,794  carcasses),  for  which 
^  C'eceived  the  sum  of  1 299, 825.  The  frozen  meat  trade  has  increased 
f  76,220  in  1882  to  J3, 284,110  in  1889. 
2^  'X^hose  engaged  in  the  frozen  meat  carrying  trade  between  England  and 
•  ^^  Zealand  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade,  as  they  are 
1^  ^  ^^asing  the  capacity  of  their  vessels.  All  the  new  vessels  being  built  for 
particular  trade  have  a  carrying  capacity  equal  to  50,000  carcasses  each, 
demand  for  New  Zealand  meat  in  England  is  steadily  improving.  Last 
'a  increase  over  1888  amounted  to  ^522,620. 

WOOL. 

^  have  endeavored  to  procure  some  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the 
of  wool-growing  in  New  Zealand,  which,  I  hope,  may  prove  interesting 
^lose  engaged  in  similar  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  I  received  a  communication  from  a  gentleman  in  Phila- 
{)hia  requiesting  information  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  shttp  raising  and 
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rool-growing.     I  accordingly  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  labors 

answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  him : 

The  average  cost  per  sheep  a  year  to  the  breeders  (all  expenses)  is  about 
60  cents.  The  average  proportion  of  sheep  to  attendants  is  one  attendant 
to  every  5,000  sheep.  The  average  wages  paid  to  attendants  is  f  4.86  per 
week  and  found.  The  average  weight  of  a  fleece  is :  Merinos,  5  pounds ; 
f  cross-breds,  8  pounds.  The  average  price  that  the  breeders  receive  per 
81  pbund  of  wool  is  from  10  to  23  cents  in  the  grease — average,  1 7  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  size  of  a  flock  on  stations  is  from  30,000  to  80,000,  and 
in  paddock  farming  (inclosed  in  fields)  200  to  3,000  sheep.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  shelter  beyond  that  which  is  furnished  by  hedges  is 
not  necessary.  The  character  of  their  food  is  principally  grass,  except  where 
sheep  are  being  prepared  for  freezing  and  export  to  England,  when  they  are 
fed  on  grass  and  turnips.  The  proportion  of  sheep  and  lambs  lost  annually 
from  exposure  is  about  5  per  cent.  It  is  found  that  sheep  imported  into 
New  Zealand  improve  very  much,  both  in  constitution  and  in  quality.  It 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  uniform  mildness  of  the  climate.  No  other 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is  obtainable,  although  I  have  made  nu- 
merous inquiries  amongst  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  than  that 
the  land,  grass,  and  climate  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  raising. 

The  number  of  sheep  exported  last  year  with  and  without  wool  amounted 
to  1,964,281,  valued  at  f  553.040.  Thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  above  number  were  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica (San  Francisco)  of  the  value  of  f  5*055. 

The  total  value  of  wool  exported  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  was  J207,- 
622,565.  The  wool  export  for  1880  was  66,860,150  pounds,  valued  at 
$^79473t4S^f  whilst  the  returns  for  1889  show  the'wool  shipments  to  be 
102,227,354  pounds  (f  28,037,005),  an  increase  during  the  ten  years  of 
110,463,550. 

I  still  entertain  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  report  to  the  Department  of 
January  27,  1890,  viz,  that  American  wool  buyers  could  buy  in  this  market 
and  ship  direct  to  New  York  or  Boston  much  cheaper  than  they  could  buy 
in  London.     It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  London  or  middle-man's 
commission,  together  with  the  cost  of  transshipment  from  London  to  New 
York,  would  at  least  be  saved.     I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  from  the  feet  j 
that  many  of  the  continental  buyers  find  their  way  to  these  colonies  duringj 
the  wool  season.     If  wool  buyers  on  the  Continent  find  it  profitable  to  pur- 1 
chase  their  wool  from  first  hands,  then  would  not  American  raanufacturersa 
find  it  equally  advantageous  to  pursue  a  similar  course?     The  experimenj 
seems  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  engaged  in  woolen  manufactures,    f 

AREA  OF   FLAX   LAND    IN   NEW   ZEALAND.  f 

Since  New  Zealand  flax  has,  during  the  past  year,  become  an  article  J 
commercial  importance,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  furnish  some  informatiql 

^M  to  the  area  of  Os^  land  in  th?  colony.    To  this  end  I  communipatcd  wl 
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the  general  Crown  lands  office,  at  Wellington,  and  received  from  H.  I.  H. 
SUiott,  esq.y  Under-Secretary,  the  following  tabulated  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  upon  which  FhomUum  tenax  grows  in  the  several  under-men- 
tioned districts:   . 


District. 


Ancldand. 


■—■■•■••<■•—■•—•—»—••  •••••« 


••«••••«•«• 


ugfa. 


Sottthhind. 


Crown. 


Acrtt, 
78,000 


•,050 
■,300 

5,8x3 
•7,oaa 

•,500 

a,  000 


119,685 


Hdd  by  pri- 
vate peopl«. 


Aertt. 
69,000 

3.400 
66,000 

1,850 

6,100 
10,790 

1,560 
96,000 

Xt7So 


»79»4So 


Native. 


Acrtt, 

149,( 

4. 400 


80 

•SO 

SO 
089 


•••••••••*•••••••• 


147,  a^ 


Total. 


089,000 

7,800 

66,000 

3.9«o 
8,650 

««.653 

98.869 

•8,700 

3*750 


446. 


The  total  quantity  of  New  Zealand  flax  fiber  exported  last  year  was  1 7,084 

tons,  valued  at  f  1,805,910.     Of  this  1,911  tons  were  shipped  to  New  York, 

valued  at  {200,185  and  990  tons  to  San  Francisco,  which  brought  1110,465. 

Thus  the  total  export  of  flax  to  the  United  States  for  1889  was  2,901  tons 

of  the  total  value  of  {3x0,650. 

J.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland^  June  3O9  i8qo* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1889  amounted 
^o  11,712,180,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  {96,835.  The  value 
of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  was  {1,706,860, 
thus  showing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  {5,320  in  our  favor  at  the  close  of 
^astyear. 

As  the  Australasian  colonies  are  growing  in  wealth  and  population,  and, 

consequence,  their  commercial  importance  correspondingly  increasing,  it 

'^'^t  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  value  of  our  trade  with  New  Zealand 

5^^  last  ten  years,  viz,  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive.     From  figures  just 

f  *^ed  from  the  Colonial  Government,  I  find  the  exports  for  the  decennial 

^    '^^  above  referred  to  to  be:  Imports  from  the  United  States,  {17,680,- 

f^  •»    exports  to  America,  {16,339,060;  thus  leaving  a  balance  to  our  credit 

^^n  years'  trade  of  {i»34i>i95.     Considering  that  there  has  been  no 

^^  effort  made  on  our  part  to  cultivate  those  close  commercial  relations 
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which  are  becoming  so  necessary  to  the  creation  of  new  niiarkets  for  the  sur- 
plus  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  the  above  figures  can  not  be  con- 
sidered unfavorable. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  sa3dng  that  if  an  earnest  effort  was  made  towards 
extending  our  trade  with  these  colonies  our  present  trade  would  more  than 
double  annually.  This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  more  fre- 
quent communication. 

TKS  SAN  TRANaSCO  MAIL  SERVICE. 

New  Zealanders  keenly  appreciate  the  importance  of  creating  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  demonstrated 
this  by  subsidizing  a  line  of  American  steamers  to  run  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  colonies.     For  years  this  colony  has  borne  the  bnmt  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  direct  communication  with  the  United  States  without 
material  assistance  from  any  other  source.     New  Zealand  has  at  last  be- 
come wearied  of  bearing  the  burden  which  a  continua[nce  of  the  service 
single-handed  must  necessarily  entail  whilst  others,  practically  speaking,  reap 
the  benefit.     It  has  therefore  been  determined  to  discontinue  the  subsidy 
to  the  San  Francisco  service,  but,  before  doing  so,  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  was  invited  to  join  New  Zealand  in  defraying  a  portion  of  the 
expense.     Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  premier  of  New  Zealand,  is  in  receipt  of 
a  communication  from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  positively 
refusing  to  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  present  mail  service.     This 
necessarily  compels  the  abandonment  of  the  San  Francisco  mail  route  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government.     This  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune,  as  the 
line  can  not  live  without  outside  assistance;  and,  if  it  is  withdrawn  alto- 
gether, it  will  work  a  great  hardship  to  many  American  interests  in  th< 
colonies.    The  withdrawal  of  the  Oceanic  Company's  steamers  would  be 
death-blow  to  American  progress  in  the  South  Pacific.     It  would  tend 
alienate  the  friendly  desire  to  trade  with  the  United  States  that  at  presei 
happily  exists.     It  would  require  years  of  determined  and  imrdmitting  effort 
re-establish  the  friendship  and  prestige  that  we  at  present  enjoy  in  these 

I  have  called  attention,  in  another  report,  to  the  combined  trade  of 
Australasian  colonies.     I  did  so  in  the  hope  that  its  magnitude  and  im 
tance  might  attract  attention  and  create  a  favorable  impression  in  the  mi 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  expansion  of  our  commer' 
interests,  thereby  stimulating  a  desire  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of 
trade  of  these  pro^erous  and  growing  communities  than,  through  aj 
and  indifference,  &lls  to  our  lot  at  present. 

If  we  would  open  up  new  markets  for  ourselves  and  establish  our  posi 
on  the  high  seas,  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  our  shipping  interests 
be  pursued.     By  no  other  means  can  we  regain  our  lost  ground  in  thi 
spect     I  can  not,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  at  least  gi 
pecuniary  assistance  to  old  established  lines  whenever  the  importan 
such  lines  demand  it,  and  it  is  quite  evident  assistance  is  necessary. 
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IRON  VS.  WOODEN  SHIPS. 

I  have  noticed  a  preference  is  given  in  shipping  circles  to  iron  vessels, 
whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  as  against  wooden  ones.  Ail  the  Amer- 
iean  sailing  vesseb  coming  to  this  port  are  constructed  of  wood,  and,  as  a 
result,  whenever  iron  and  wooden  vessels  are  loading  for  the  same  port, 
freight  and  other  considerations  being  equal,  in  nearly  every  instance  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  iron  vessel.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  building  iron  vessels  in  the  future.  Nearly  all  the  British  vessels 
leaving  hereibr  American  ports  are  built  of  iron,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
more  popular  than  our  American  wooden  vessels. 

IliPORTS   FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
TSMe  siemimg  the  value  and  quantity  of  imparti  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  j88g. 


Articles. 


A^;riciiltuial  Implfinmti,...^ .........m............... 


!■•.••••.•••..■• 


•  •••••«•••••«•••••...••••••>••••••.«••• 


Rmh. 


number... 

.^..M M..dO...... 

-..do...... 

........MM............«do...... 

.,  unwrapped caiet... 

M.....w.....>CWtS... 

.M....poundji... 

dotensM. 


.....—...>......♦. ....^i 


'.......................♦...•■.... 


(printed)—.. ..»..».«....»»...»..«»...... ........•••»»..»«...» 

«—.......-. doien  pairs... 

*^V*«MS««««**«*««*<r  »«•••«••••«•••••«•••••••  ••••■•••••••C10«B**«« 

•••• •••CWtt... 


•■•••  •••••••»«••  «  ••  ••••••«•••  « 


.natnber.* 


••••••••••«••••■•«••••••••*•«••••■•*••»••••••' 


do. 


•••••«••••••»■•••••»•*••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••CIO«««»*f 


snd  tuhs  (wood) 


....*«•»•••. ............. 


..dosens.M 


>  piny in^gg..... ..»»..»...—....»»....— ..ooren  pndcs... 

nod  cnrts.M.....«.M.M.M.MM«.«..MM.JiuniDer... 

om^rSf  eic ..».».......»......—...... .....a...... .00. .»««. 


"^^^O^.  «...«...•«.........#«........ ..........  —•«.«..«. ..QO...... 

^f/tks  nad  ttiqrcles........ do 

Do \ 

ipCy  .•.....•—• ...........number... 

...*...- cwts... 


.number.. 
..poimds.. 


.«••  ....•« ..  •■*.......• 


.do. 


Quantity. 


50 

..««...■.■.»...... 

S> 

3 
30,000 

3,000 

S 

sx5 

•8 

S5> 
5 


St 

■74 

a 

X 


>>795 


«3« 


S9« 
aS 

lao 
8 


70 

t 


7.358 

i»#a35 

•.977 


Value. 


l3,3C«> 

685 

6,870 

365 

105 

55 

675 

>5 

too 

ao 

45 

645 
xoo 

i,4ao 

04,900 

595 
>3«440 

ao 

35 

ao 

«5 
•5 

•.385 

5,055 

575 

4.365 

t,x6o 

7»o»5 
■*075 

SfZOO 

865 

630 

15,630 

950 

5 

75 

10,890 

a,6as 

475 


Duty. 


Free.    • 
Do. 
as  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
04  cents  per  x,ooo. 
X5  per  cent,  ad  valeram. 

Do. 
Free. 

4  ceou  per  pound. 
Tnt. 

36  cents  per  fsHoB, 
Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
FVee. 

•o  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

xa  cents  per  pack, 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorsm. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
00  per  cent,  ad  valoreas. 

Do. 
ta  cents  per  pound. 
6  cents  per  pound. 


^. 


(^ 
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T(Ule  shewing  the  vahu  and  quaniily  0/ imports  Jr^m  tJu  UnUed  Staiis,  tU, — Coo 


Articles. 


Cordage...... ...... ...».«. tons... 

CottOQ......*............ » 

Piece-goods 

Unenumcnted - 

Cutleiy 

I/rapci^.-.......MM.....<«....a. •.•.••.«....«......... "..•......•« 

Dnigfbu'  wares. 

Do........^...... » 

Drags  and  chemicals 

Sheep  dip 

PyeSt....... ............................................ .....««.»i.»«« 


BjiftJ>cttware«M.». ........................................ .......«»» 

Electro-plate  ware ........ 

Engine  packlns~ • cwts.. 

Fancy  goods 

Felt  sheathing 

Fire  hoee... 

YlS]la«a«...M«..........«a.. ............................... ...cwts.. 

Bottled  and  preserved poiinds... 

Flour 


Fraits: 

Bottled  and  preserved dozens. 

Dried  (unenumerated) pounds. 

Raisins......... do.... 

Fresh do.... 

Ftirolture......... «.. 

Unenumerated -. m.. 

Glass  bottles... dosens... 

\9 1 ■  ■% WftTC  ^ottee  •••••••••«•••«•••••••*••#•••••«•••»•••••••••  •»•«•••< 

^^iOC— ••»••«—»»♦—•»«—♦••••••— —eo»o«oa>e^—»—»—eo»yOUDd««« 

Grain: 

Beans  and  peasM.....«».a«MM«M»«^«M.........xentals... 

**  lieai«..M.«...«*...... ...*••..................... .....GO.... 

\#rcase...........».. ....................... ...... ......... ....cwts. 

Grindery.................. 

Haberdasheiy .......mm 

Hardware  and  Iron-mongery. 


Axes  and  hatcheu. ^.... 

Spades,  shovds,  and  forks 

Unenumerated ^ « 

Hats»  fislt  and  other .dozens... 

Hops.M M pounds... 

India  robber  goods 

Ink: 

Printing  ......M...... pounds... 

Writing......MM.....M............. 

Instraments : 
Musical^ 

Organs ....nurober... 

Piano-fortes do 

Materials  for.. 


Unenumeraled. 

Scientific 

Snigical 

Iron: 


BoUs  and  nnts... 


■—•••••••■•— ff>—e« 


...tons. 

■MCWtS. 


Qnantitf. 


■  •  ■  •••••••••••••«« 


»•—•••••••••»' 


4,60s 


zti 

9? 

«77 


«5 

i«,o63 


4.435 


3 

1 


Vahie. 


>3»4S5 

6.990 
3,640 

•,640 

■7.375 

5 

i.4a5 

4.490 

90 

««5 
«45 

650 

7.580 

40 

45 

64.465 

3«.765 

«4.370 
•,i6o 

75 
460 

970 

30 


10,  MS 
980 

so 

* 

X40 
S05 

>»5X5 

SS 
5 


Dutj. 


ao  per  cent,  ad  vaknti 
4  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
X  cent  per  pound. 
95  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Fk«e. 

Do. 
IS  per  cent,  ad  valoress. 
3  cents  per  pound. 

s8  cents,  per  cental. 
Do. 


ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
FVee. 
Z5  and  ao  per  ccnL  ad 


Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
eo  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
sa  cents  per  pound, 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

•Do. 
IS  and  ao  per  cent,  ad 

ad 


«5 

Fiea. 


D^ 


Do. 


peroeot.  ad 


^ 
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Trn^U  sJkawiitg  t/U  vahu  and  quantity  0/ imparts  from  tht  United  States^  §tc, — Continued. 


Artldo. 


(Oomig&ted .....•.•..••.■••tCvts... 

l^»«^|fa<-^iyff|j ..._ii.4t,,.m  HI. ..■.■■■ 


I— ••■■■■» 


Wraqght.. 


»••■••«  •*• 


tons... 

do 

» •  •••  •  vWt9  •  •  • 

.nuinber... 
tons... 


Bubed ...cwts.. 

Fcndnf ^...do 

Unennmcrated tons.. 

J«Uies pounds.. 


•  •••*••*••• 


Do... 


.pounds... 
.....do 


Ks^faiuuy ! 

Agiicidtiml.. 


FUmr-miD. 


Saw-miU 

Sewing-machines number. 

Futt  of. 

VncBamerated 


Unwroiight. » ., 

Mai: 

M«itma  and  com pounds... 

On.. — centals... 

UiMnitmeiated.... ...do 


NaOs  ....— ^ ^....... ......cwu... 

>MM*..».OT.........** ■.•M.*.....M...«.M.nttniber... 


Oil 


.gallons... 

CodBver  (erode)..... ......do 

do 

do 

OUve. do 

do 


•  •••■■—•••»♦#  »»o« 


.^..gallons... 


..«•....•«.. 


..«.••.•.•.......•.......... a  .QO. 


AD  BUIK....«««  .••.«•  •*•#•.«•••.  .......  MM....... .QO. ...  •  • 

potiico...M»».«»...»«... ■».... ..«.ooicn  pints... 

'••to««a«...„..,..«. ..........  ...................... 


Paiatngi  and  engravings m*...........mm. 

M9^0^m  SDO  ^WiOTV  ................. ........................yWiS... 

1**eO    fcC  QM«««».M.M«*..»«M«a*«MM.»............dO 


■•——.—.•»......... ..wy...... 


Quantitf. 


168 


a 
I 
4 
5 

4 

10,687 

9 

3 

54 


d4,3«> 
4,7*5 


a.  Tax 


X07,440 

7 

M7 


96 
1,604 

»,^ 

8 

4*558 

«.«9».3W 
s,e6a 

160 

8,8x0 
6,805 


XtX9S 
s6o 

ia6 


45 

7 

93 


Value. 


fx.*45 
7© 

85 

55 
«5 

60 

•65 

44,4^5 

65 
Sao 

so 

430 

"•530 

88,895 

■.570 
395 

888,040 
930 

40 

45,450 

95 

63.7*5 

•.53© 

S,6xo 

9ao 

3«o 

8,860 
50 

830 

86,830 

xo 

««,555 

»,n5 


866,430 

1.035 
155 

945 

1,7X0 
»#570 

56s 
««5 

«3.985 

■59 

4.8x5 

840 

375 

50 

I.X5S 


Dutj. 


48  cents  per  cwt. 

85  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
fa.5oeach« 
Free. 

84  cenu  per  cwt. 
48  cents  per  cwt. 
Free. 

4  cents  per  pound. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

X8  cents  per  pound. 

Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
90  per  cent,  ad  valoiem. 
Free. 

Do. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do.    • 

5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Hxilf  a  cent  per  pound. 
84  cents  per  cental. 

Do. 
95  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
48  cents  per  cwt. 


xa  cents  per  gallon. 

Free. 

xa  cents  per  gallon. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rme. 

18  cents  per  gallon. 
x5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 

xa  cents  per  galkm. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

15  and  ao  per  cent,  ad 
rem. 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

48  cents  per  cwt. 

96  cents  p^  cwt* 


r^ 
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Tailt  skewmg  ike  wOtu  and  pumtity  if  imports  from  thi  IMUed  SiaUs^  eie.'-CaBdbMtiL 


Aftlcks. 


■  ••««•«•••••••••••••«•■••••••••••••«••••«•»•••»«••••■••■•• 


Pl»per: 

Btigi. ^ cwu... 

Printloff M M <lo 

Wrapping do 

Pcu,  aplit.. ^ ^ do 

Pcnumcfy  •• 
PbotOKntphlc  goods 

PipCif  WOOdCD  M 

Pitch  and  tar..... 

Plants,  flower », m ...• 

Plaster  of  Puis banels... 

Plated  ware............. 

^onBunceatis.. ......•............«.•...•..••*••...>.  ...••••••••.•.. 

Printing  naierial.. 


»•■••••••••••••«•••••»•■•••••••«•••••«»«*• 


Pumps M. .•« ^number... 

Qnicksfl^ar pounds... 

Railway  carriages.. «.... 

Resin..... .....................aii^... 

Rugi  (oposBam,  etc.)v ~ jtomber... 

Saddlery  and  haness... 


Saddlery  and  Inm-mongery. 

Sait.«....».^........... 

Sausagt  sldns 


>.....  .........M...*..M.......M ..tons... 

..pounds... 

bushels... 

Uaenumecated 

Ship<handlery.. 

Silk  piece-goods. 

Slates,  roofing .jiunaber... 

Soap: 

COBBMMl  .M.....M M CWtS... 

Fancy pounds... 

Specimens,  natural  history 

Splriis: 

Perfumed ^ • gallons... 

Whisky do 

Uneniunerated do 

Starch........ pounds... 

Stationery.. 


Do.. 


Steel  ....»M.»>.....  ••.•..•.......••.«....•.«.•••.......■•. .....tons... 

Stone  (grindstones) number... 

Sugar:  * 

Refined ^ ^pounds... 

Glucose do 

Molasses  and  treacle do 

Tarpaulins  and  tents 

Telegraph  material... ^ 

Textile  piece-goods  (not  silk  or  cotton) 

Timber: 

lAths  .,MM.M«..« .jiumbcr... 

Sawn~ 

Dressed feet... 

Undressed.. do 

Shafts,  spokes,  felloes,  etc number... 

Shafts,  kwggy  rims,  etc 

Unenumerated 

StaireB............ number... 


ThMmiths*  fimlshings.. 


Quantity. 


•9« 
"3 

34 


••••••••••••••••«• 


•••••••••••••«••*« 


97S 
9.400 


21,040 
so 


8 

84.887 
6,xo6 


xo5,57« 

3« 


«40 

40 

165 

4.«40 


a 
4« 

6,864 

•7, tax 

a,  340 

Mee«e»«**se 


«.«35 

7».S«3 
B3.980 
8a, 670 


•3» 


Vahie. 


*»4a5 
160 

90 
x«75S 

y> 

y> 
80 

S«5 

•.53«> 

«»740 

360 

19^ 
5*5 

3.940 

5.«50 

430 
10,80$ 

x6o 
4,«So 

495 
90 

S9,090 

44,405 
560 

1,300 
385 

3.740 

«65 

MO 

55 

8,870 

I90 
380 


3.750 

•.9x5 
80 
60 


435 

78s 

75 
t.Soo 


4,080 

•.3'o 

IS, 160 

a,xao 

«.4«o 

640 

430 

43» 


Dnty. 


as  per  cent,  ad  valorcs. 

Free. 

ft. so  per  cwt. 

48  cants  per  o 

9$  per  ocat.  ad 

Fkee. 

15  per  cent,  ad 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
ao  per  ce&L  Ad 

Do. 


ao  per  cent.  Ad 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

ao  per  cent,  ad 

15  and  ao  per 

rem. 

Free. 

Do. 
aoperoenL  ad 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
as  per  cent,  ad  raiorei 
Free. 


|x.ao  per  cwt. 
as  per  cent,  ad 


•dvalo- 


^.10  per  gallOB. 
$1^:^  per  gailoB. 

Do. 
4  ocala  per'pouad. 

15,  ao,  and  as  per 

valorem. 

Free. 
Do. 
Do. 

X  cent  per  pound. 

a  oenta  per  pound. 

t  cent  per  pound. 

XS  per  cent,  ad 

Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad 


48  cents  per  s,( 


9« 

48  cents 

Free. 

Do 


per  t/100 


Do. 
as  per 


ad 
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TkMe  showing  the  value  andquantiiy  of  imports  from  the  United  States^  ^/r.^— Continiied. 


Articles. 


■••■•«••••••••••«••••»••••«•«••••  !»•••••••••••♦ 


••«««poiinds»< 


..do.. 


•  •••••••••••••••••a 


aadUnden ...cwu... 

JUmbfdlaa,  mMeriab  for. 


!.•%.«».«•...««........•... 


«... ..........powwdi... 

...... .•M.....M.. .M.. ».do 

.■M........M u.....jiuinber... 

*  materials 

,  etc pounds... 


WhidBK  aad  dudkw. 


In  Iwttlei.. .«...♦..».. .M* ....wgallops... 

In 'wood..M......M....*M*».. ..•••••..•••.....• do...... 

SparitHng. m. ^ do...... 

wroooen 

Do..^ 


Quantity. 


676,598 

879 

«.753 


37.M» 


•53 

1*057 

**9»7^ 
9.7»5 
3*943 


90,991 
•3 

6 
x88 

a 


Value. 


M.646 
a,x8s 

38,835 

«3S 

■4»995 


3*555 

350 
«.54» 

•,710 
785 

9*385 
a6o 

9,o«5 
aio 

90 

x6o 

ao 

33.X40 

4.510 

xoo 

«75 


Duty. 


84  cents  per  pound. 
|x.68  per  pound. 

Do. 
90  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
36  cents  per  gallon. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 

Do. 
Free. 

3  cents  per  pound. 
94  cents  per  ponad. 

^x.44  per  fsllon. 

Do. 
fa.zo  per  gallon. 
15  i>er  oent.  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

ao  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


JOHN  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consxtlatb, 

Auckiandf  June  JO,  i8go. 


COMMERCE   OF  VERA    CRUZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOFF. 
TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  commercial  business  of  this  port. 
For  instance,  in  1888  there  were  217  foreign  vessels  of  all  classes  to  this  port 
of  285,361  tons,  whilst  in  the  year  1889  .there  were  289  of  all  classes,  with 
s^  aggregate  of  400,931  tons,  making  an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  four  calendar  years  last  past  were  as 
follows,  value  being  given  in  gold: 

1886... M 12,406,242.79 

»887-. 3,079, 17805 

1888.. :....  3,235.784.87 

"889.- 4,227,399.17 

The  above  shows  a  real  gain  that  seems  to  be  a  healthy  one.  Further, 
of  the  289  ships  of  all  flags  that  came  to  this  port  96  American,  42  British, 
and  xo  Spanish  went  directly  to  the  United  States,  making  an  aggregate 
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of  182,427  tons — ^nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  harbor  improvement  of  Vera  Cruz  is  going  ahead  rapidly,  although 
it  is  a  large  job,  being  about  ninety-three  hundreths  of  a  mile  long  and  no 
feet  wide,  and  some  parts  of  it  very  deep.  They  have  already  dumped 
150,000  tons  of  stone  into  the  sea  for  the  mole,  and  about  18,000  tons  more 
are  ready  to  dump  in  when  the  weather  will  permit.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  jobs  that  was  ever  done  in  Mexico.  It  will  then  give  her 
a  good  port  and  safe  harbor  for  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  vessels.  The  work  is 
to  be  finished  in  1892. 

IKTEROCEAKIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Interoceanic  Railroad  (narrow  gauge),  from  here  to  Mexico  and 
from  there  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  is  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  about 
785  kilometers  long,  of  which  572  are  already  built;  and  by  the  5th  of  May 
next  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Jalapa,  from  Mexico,  and  in  one  year 
it  will  be  completed  to  Vera  Cruz.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  Vera  Cruz,  as  it  opens  a  country  that  is  capable  of  great  pro- 
duction when  put  under  proper  cultivation. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOFF, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruz^  Mexico^  iSgo. 


NEW  ZEALAND  ABSENTEE   LAND-HOLDERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND, 

One  of  the  gravest  questions  agitating  the  public  mind  in  this  colony  at 
present  is  that  of  absentee  land-holders,  llie  abolition  of  this  most  perni- 
cious system  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  development  and  welfare  of  the 
colony. 

It  is  lamentable  to  contemplate  a  young  country  like  this — so  fiill  of 
promise,  so  capable  of  producing  every  comfort  man  might  require — lying 
idle  and  waste.  Large  areas  of  lands  are  held  by  absentees,  men  who  care 
but  little  about  New  Zealand  or  its  inhabitants  so  long  as  their  yearly  in- 
come is  assured  which  enables  them  to  live  in  luxury  and  plenty  abroad. 
There  are  few  countries,  perhaps  (Ireland  excepted),  more  sorely  afflicted 
in  this  respect  than  New  Zealand ;  but  of  late  the  people  are  awakening  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  ever-increasing  evil.  The  flower  of  the  land  is  held, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  people  who  live  outside  the  colony  and  never  spend  a 
penny  in  improving  their  estates  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it.  Thus,  where 
hundreds  of  happy  homes  and  firesides  might  dot  the  hill-sides  and  fertile 
valleys  of  New  Zealand,  there  is  nothing  to  welcome  the  inquiring  tjt  of  the 
stranger  but  a  dreary  waste  of  rabbit-infested,  unimproved  land,  together 
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with  a  few  indescribable  old  houses,  which  at  times  afford  inadequate  shel- 
ter to  the  few  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  stations.  And  yet  all  these  con- 
ditions exist  whilst  the  lordly  owner  of  these  broad  acres  lives  in  voluptuous 
comfort  in  other  lands.  To  this,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  the  period  of  stagnation  and  depression  which  has  swept 
over  the  country  for  some  years  past.  Until  such  time  as  remedial  legisla- 
tion is  had  which  shall  correct  existing  abuses  in  the  land  system  of  the 
colony,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in  its  condition.  Whilst 
the  land  laws  are  so  favorable  to  grasping  such  vast  areas  of  the  choicest 
lands  in  New  Zealand  and  withholding  them  from  actual  settlers,  so  long 
must  the  progress  of  the  colony  be  embarrassed  and  seriously  affected  thereby. 

A  return  recently  published  by  the  Government,  showing  the  number  of 
absentees  and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  each,  together  with  the 
revenue  derived  by  each  from  his  vast  holdings,  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  enormous  acreage  held  outside  the  colony.  Should  public  sen- 
timent continue  to  grow  in  favor  of  cutting  up  those  large  estates,  Parliament 
must  certainly  pass  such  laws  as  will  effect  this  much-needed  change.  The 
murmur  of  discontent  that  has  gone  up  all  over  the  land  against  absentee 
land-holders  points  unmistakably  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
vexed  question,  which  has  so  long  been  the  bane  of  New  Zealand,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  other  countries  where  it  ever  existed.  Then  will  commence  a 
new  era  of  enduring  prosperity  for  New  Zealand  such  as  it  has  never  before 
experienced.  Men  will  occupy  and  develop  the  lands,  thereby  reducing  the 
burdens  of  taxation  upon  all.  Where  nothing  but  rabbit  and  fern  abound 
to-day  will  be  transformed  into  a  smiling  garden. 

JNO.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  June  jOf  iSgo. 


THE   HANNAFORD  ELECTRIC  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND. 

This  is  an  important  invention,  which,  if  it  proves  successful,  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  light-house  system  of  the  world.  Many  competent  en- 
gineers and  electricians  in  New  Zealand  who  have  examined  the  plant  and 
working  models  unhesitatingly  declare  their  belief  in  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme.  The  "  Hannaford  Light"  invention  embraces  a  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  cast-iron  towers  for  beacons,  or  light-houses, 
including  windmill  attachment  for  generating  electricity  to  be  stored  and 
used  in  the  form  of  light  for  the  lantern  and  of  power  to  turn  the  windmill 
in  times  of  calm  and  ring  a  bell  during  fogs.  Mr.  Hannaford,  the  inventor 
of  the  light,  has  worked  it  privately  for  some  years  before  making  it  known 
XX)  tbe  world,  until  now  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.    Not  only  are  the 
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foundations  and  frame-work  designed  with  great  care  and  skill,  but  the  elec- 
tric and  other  attachments  are  so  devised  as  to  be  almost  entirely  automatic 
in  their  action.  • 

I  append  the  following  extract  from  a  communication  in  the  New  Zealand 
Herald  of  the  i6th  of  April,  1890,  written  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  civil 
engineer.  Mr.  Anderson  is  engineer  to  the  city  of  Auckland,  and  stands  high 
in  his  profession. 

I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inspecting  Mr.  Hannaford's  design  and  model  and  of 
hearing  his  explanation  of  it.  The  only  doubt  about  the  design  is  producing  the  light  by  elec- 
tricity, the  motion  being  a  windmill.  All  novel  designs  are  at  first  treated  with  caution,  and 
justly  so  if  expensive. 

The  arrangement  in  this  light,  however,  seems  to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  American  Bnsh 
Electric  Light  Company  are  prepared  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary  plant  for  a  given  sum,  ^^ 
but  are  also  prepared  to  enter  into  a  bond  for  a  given  time  to  produce  a  15,000  candle-pow 
light  and  the  motor  to  toll  the  warning  bell  without  a  break.     This  corporation  would  not 
likely  to  commit  themselves  were  there  any  doubt  on  the  matter. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  this  invention,  I  deemed  it  of  sufficient  impo 
tance  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Hannaford  and  endeavor  to  obtain  from  hi 
a  detailed  description  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  his  invention, 
which  I  received  the  following  reply,  dated  Auckland,  June  24,  1890: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  greatly  for  your  esteemed  communication,  and  regret  that,  th 
my  invention  not  having  as  yet  been  patented,  I  can  not  give  you  full  explanatory  inf< 
tion.     What  I  can  do  must   be  in  fragmentary  form.     The  illustration   will  show  you  C 
shape  of  the  Hannaford  light.     It  is  in  three  tiers  up  to  the  revolving  cupola  (which 
the  lamp),  but,  although  the  lamp,  of  course,  revolves  with  the  cupola,  the  arc  within  d 
not,  but  is  always  broadside  to  one  desired  direction,  the  lens  pully  at  its  back  facing  (that 
the  back  of  the  lens)  the  land.     Now,  the  lens  has  spring  slides,  which,  when  operated,  se: 
electric  flashes  that  can  be  plainly  discerned  a  distance  of  at  least  30  miles  inland.    Each 
of  flashes  are  different  from  each  other  and  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.    An  ei 
within  the  light-house  can  communicate  to  an  expert  many  miles  inland  any  thing  of  imi 
tance — a  supreme  value  in  the  event  of  a  marine  disaster  or  in  war  time.    Again,  the  arc 
be  bent  downwards  and  upwards,  swayed  to  right  or  left,  or  all  round  the  compass,  thus 
ing  it  a  great  **  ocean  searcher."    Again,  the  arc  is  automatic,  does  its  own  lighting  and 
tinguishment  to  an  hour,  a  minute,  or  a  second.    The  storage  of  electricity  is  so  novel  thi 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  run  short,  even  for  an  hour,  of  the  full  strength  of  the  15,000 
die-power,  not  even  if  there  were  a  dead  calm  of  six  months*  duration.    Now,  the  illustrati« 
>f  the  external  appearance  of  Hannaford's  light  which  I  inclose  would  be  misleading  wit 
out  explanation.     Hiere  is,  in  reality,  no  lattice  iron-work  in  the  base  and  central  tiers; 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  like  the  top  tier.     It  was  necessary  to  introduce  this  lattice  wc 
in  the  working  model  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  tower, 
is  impossible  for  it  to  get  out  of  order  or  need  repairing,  as  the  mechanism  and  general 
rangements  are  so  simple  and  yet  durable. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  values  of  the  Hannaford  light : 

(1)  Its  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  construction. 

(2)  Its  portability.     It  could  be  kept  in  stock  and  sent  by  water  or  rail  to  any  place 
required  and  put  up  in  a  week,  being  put  together  in  parts,  and  all  those  parts  are  bolted 
nutted  together.     Gangs  of  intelligent  laborers,  even,  could  upraise  them,  as  all  the  parts 
lettered  or  numbered. 

(3)  They  could  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  fortnight  on  another  spot  (a  Qost  itth 
poitant  matter  In  war  time). 
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(4)  If  any  one  of  the  parts  was  fractured  or  injured  in  any  way,  by  sending  the  letter  or 
number  to  the  foundry  where  the  beacon  was  made  a  new  part  could  be  cast  to  replace  the 
fractured  number  or  part. 

Cost  in  Auckland,  free  on  lx>ard,  ^3i»433.  This  includes  cost  of  erecting,  testing,  and 
delivery  on  board  vessel. 

J.   D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

'  Auckland^  June  24^  i8go. 


ORGANIZED   LABOR    IN   NEW   ZEALAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND. 
CONDITION    OF   LABOR. 

The  condition  of  the  New  Zealand  laborer  is,  perhaps,  as  comfortable 
as  any  of  his  class  in  the  world.     Wages  are  reasonably  high  and  produce 
cheap.     The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  thus  adding  additional  comforts 
to  his  lot.     He  suffers  from  neither  extreme  heat  nor  cold.     He  has  more 
privileges,  more  holidays  and  half-holidays  in  the  year  than  are  obtainable 
in  any  other  country.     He  works  less  hours  in  the  week  and  receives  more 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  he  toils  than  he  would  in  most 
countries.    He  is  well  housed  and  clothed ;  in  fact,  he  is  well  provided  for  in 
every  respect.     He  is  not  degraded  because  he  toils  for  a  livelihood.     His 
children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  even  the  higher  branches 
of  education  being  open  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  colony.    All  may  graduate 
at  the  universities  of  New  Zealand  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers. 

LABOR   UNIONS. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  labor  is  so  thorough! x^ 
organized  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand.  '  Nearly  every  branch  of  labor,  where 
dozen  men  can  be  conveniently  brought  together,  are  organized  into  a  unio 
and  these  unions  affiliate  with  others,  thus  forming  a  powerful  combinati 
of  labor,  which,  for  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  common  interests,  I  belie 
has  no  equal.     For  instance,  if  the  tailoresses*  union  decides  to  go  out 
strike,  the  seamen's  union,  the  bakers',  the  boot-makers*,  farm  laborers*, 
every  other  conceivable  union  in  the  colony  make  common  cause  and  co 
to  the  rescue  at  once,  not  by  expressions  of  sympathy  alone,  but  by  subst 
tial  weekly  or  fornightly  contributions  to  the  strikers.     This  is  done  e 
where  those  directly  engaged  in  the  struggle  are  not  affiliated  with  any  ot 
labor  organization  in  the  colony. 

The  labor  unions  of  New  Zealand  are  irresistibly  powerful.     They  h 
the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  colony  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  y 
demand  and  obtain  any  reform  they  may  desire.      Capital,  in  its   pres^^^ 
disorganized  state,  is  utterly  powerless  to  resist  the  compact  combinations  of 
labor  which  confront  it  at  every  turn.     The  sympathies  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  generally  are  with  the  unions,  and  must  continue  so  while  there  is  4 

disposition  among  the  union  inen  to  b^  reasone^ble  in  their  (Jen>and3. 
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Eight  hours  per  day  constitute  a  day's  work  in  this  colony  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  labor.  Railway  employes,  however,  had  to  work  ten  hours  each 
day  imtil  lately.  There  are  over  four  thousand  railway  employes  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  their  union  is  supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  in  the  colony. 
The  New  Zealand  railways  are  managed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  years.  These  commissions  have  sole  control 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  railways,  and  are  not  subject 
to  instructions  from  the  Government  even.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  employ^ 
conceived  the  idea  that  they  had  many  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  ac- 
cordingly communicated  with  the  commissioners.  A  conference  was  arranged 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Railway  Union  and  the  commissioners,  which 
resulted  satisfactorily  to  the  men. 

The  question  of  eight  hours  per  day  for  all  men  employed  on  the  Gov- 
ernment railways  proved  to  be  the  only  stumbling  block  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  differences.  The  commissioners  grace- 
fully yielded  all  points  in  dispute,  even  the  eight  hours  per  day  continuous 
labor;  but  the  leaders  of  the  union  demanded  that  eight  hours  of  intermit- 
tent labor  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  This  the  commissioners  were 
unwilling  to  concede,  but,  to  prevent  a  strike,  which  was  imminent,  not  only 
of  railway  men,  but  of  seamen,  coal  miners,  etc.,  a  compromise  was  finally 
effected  which  resulted  in  nine  hours  of  intermittent  labor  being  recognized 
as  a  day's  work  on  all  the  Government  railways  of  New  Zealand. 

The  labor  unions  of  New  Zealand  have  already  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  much-needed  reforms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  its  demands  will  al- 
ways be  created  in  equity  and  tempered  with  moderation.  If  these  principles 
are  adhered  to,  it  will  continue  its  sphere  of  usefulness  indefinitely. 

CrVIL  SERVICE  UNION. 

Parliament  is  in  session  at  present.  A  majority  of  its  members,  actuated 
by  a  laudable  desire  to  curtail  expenses — to  retrench  in  every  department  of 
Government — asked  the  Government,  as  soon  as  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  submitted,  to  reduce  them  by  at  least  ^250,000.  This  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unwilling  to  do,  claiming  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  reduc- 
tion without  seriously  Effecting  the-  public  convenience.  The  retrenchers 
were,  however,  inexorable,  and  insisted  upon  retrenchment.  The  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  a  crisis  was  inevitable  if  they  persisted,  finally,  rather  than 
resign,  yielded  the  point. 

As  soon  as  it  became  definitely  known  that  the  Government  acceded  to 

the  demands  of  the  ' '  economists, ' '  the  Go vemmen  t  employes  became  alarmed 

lest  their  salaries  might  be  cut  down,  if,  indeed,  some  of  their  offices  might 

^ot  be  abolished  altogether.     The  only  means  by  which  they  could  success- 

"^v  resist  any  encroachments  upon  their  rights  or  reduction  of  their  salaries 

^  ^y  forming  themselves  into  a  union.     A  union  of  nearly  all  the  "civil 

^«*nts  »•  in  the  colony  was  accordingly  organized  for  the  purpose  already 

^^'      This  is  a  new  feature  in  trades-unionism  in  this  colony  which  has 

fi2  ^cl  considerable  interest.     The  Government  is  pledged  to  make  the  re- 
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duction  referred  to;  but,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  rednce  the  number 
offices  or  the  salaries  of  the  employ^,  a  strike  is  almost  certain.  What  t 
outcome  of  this  new  organization  may  be,  or  what  influence  it  is  destined 
wield  upon  the  affairs  of  Government,  would,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  pr 
ceedings,  be  difficult  to  forecast.  Owing  to  the  compact  form  of  the  lab 
unions  throughout  the  colony,  it  is,  I  believe,  safe  to  assume  that,  should  ai 
misunderstanding  arise,  labor  will  be  successful. 

KNIGHTS   OF  LABOR. 

A  member  of  the  above  order  organized  several  lodges  of  the  Knights 
Labor  throughout  New  Zealand  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  understood  t 
organizer  (an  American)  was  fairly  successful;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ore 
is  not  making  as  much  progress  as  was  anticipated  by  its  friends.  Many 
the  local  labor  organizations  do  not  care  to  affiliate  with  it.  The  Auckla 
Costal  Seamens'  Union  refused  to  recognize  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  lal 
society.  The  reasons  given  are  that  the  principles  of  the  ''Knights"  i 
too  liberal  in  their  character,  embracing  all  kinds  of  labor  except,  I  belie 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  ministers.  The  New  Zealand  labor  societies  are  too  < 
elusive  for  such  an  organization  as  the  Knights  of  Labor;  therefore,  I  i 
inclined  to  believe  the  order  will  not  prosper  here.  No  man  is  permitted 
join  any  of  the  local  unions  unless  he  is  actually  employed  in  the  same  be 
ness  as  the  members  of  that  particular  union. 

EARLY-CLOSING  ASSOCIATION. 

This,  another  well-organized  and  determined  branch  of  the  labor  unio; 
is  composed  principally  of  the  clerks  and  assistants  employed  in  the  ret 
stores  of  the  colony.  The  objects  of  this  organization  are  to  establ 
branches  in  all  the  populous  centers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  6  o'clc 
p.  m.  as  the  universal  closing  hour  of  retail  shops  throughout  New  Zealai 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  i  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  Th< 
are  branches  of  this  association  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  1 
colony,  and,  as  the  society  is  rapidly  increasing  in  members  as  well  as 
public  favor,  it  is  anticipated  its  efforts  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  brought  tc 
successful  issue. 

To^  the  intelligent  methods  adopted  by  the  members  of  this  associati 
to  secure  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  justice  of  its  claims  by  the  pub 
may  be  attributed  the  popularity  the  movement  at  present  enjoys.  There 
no  attempt  at  aggressive  or  coercive  measures ;  the  public  ear  is  reach 
through  the  columns  of  the  press  and  individual  petition.  Hence  it  is  tl 
the  merits  of  the  early-closing  movement  are  so  generally  appreciated. 

The  shop-keepers,  in  some  instances,  very  naturally  resent  the  demai: 
of  their  employes  and  vigorously  protest  against  the  movement  as  an  i 
warranted  interference  with  their  business  and  privileges  as  private  citizei 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  early-closing  movement  is  successful,  it  a 
entail  considerable  hardship  in  individual  cases;  but,  it  is  contended,  t 
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great  majority  will  suffer  no  loss,  and,  if  the  agitation  continues  to  grow  in 
pulslio  favor,  the  disunited  protests  of  the  shop-keepers  will  prove  unavailing. 
Tbe  combination  is  too  powerfully  organized,  backed  up,  as  it  is,  by  all  the 
lat>or  societies  of  the  colony. 

Organized  labor  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its  own 
weifatre,  when  honestly  advised  and  intelligently  directed,  must  ultimately 
suoo^^ed. 

LABOR  ARBITRATION. 

IThere  is  at  present  a  bill  pending  before  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
wViioli  is  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  strikes  and  estab- 
lish, the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes.     The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
boaurd  of  arbitration,  to  which  all  disputes  between  laborer  and  employer  must 
be  submitted  for  adjudication,  the  decision  of  the  board  to  be  binding  upon 
those  concerned.     The  board  is  to  be  constituted  as  follows :  The  employer 
or  employers  are  to  appoint  two  members,  and  the  labor  unions  two,  these 
four  to  choose  and  elect  an  umpire.     There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  this 
^in  will  be  passed  during  this  or  the  next  session  of  Parliament.     It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  remedy  the  growing  tendency  to 
^reasonableness,  which  has  of  late,  in  at  least  some  instances,  manifested 
*^^'f  among  the  more  powerful  unions,  and  thus  place  capital  and  labor  upon 
^  *^tter  understanding  if  not  upon  a  more  equitable  basis. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

T^e  Government,  recognizing  the  growing  importance  and  power  of  the 
y^^Qe  and  labor  unions  of  the  colony,  have,  at  the  instance  of  the  labor  unions, 
'"'^Hiuced  a  measure  which,  it  is  thought,  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
^^^ijig  people.     The  following  are  the  principal  points  of  the  bill: 

^^  factories  and  shops  hilL — Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  power  is 
^  ^^>x  to  appoint  inspectors  and  medical  authorities  to  examine  all  factories 
.  ^''^>rkshops  where  men  and  women  are  employed,  to  enforce  compliance 
^^    the  law  relating  thereto,  and  to  punish  any  infringements. 

iTie  sanitary  provisions  of  the  act  are  very  stringent,  and  are  to  be  ad- 

**^i^tered  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  boards  of  health.     Factories  must 

^^t  clean,  properly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  not  overcrowded.     A 

in  space  must  be  allotted  to  each  worker  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

Except  in  newspaper  offices,  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age 

^^l    be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  inter- 

^^^ion  of  at  least  half  an  hour.     No  person  is  allowed  to  take  his  meals  in 

^     factory,  and  in  all  such  factories  special  rooms  must  be  provided  for 

^^■^.     Bakehouses  are  especially  dealt  with,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 

^     to  be  enforced  by  the  local  board  of  health.     Bakehouses  must  be  kept 

'^Pulously  clean,  lime-washed,  and  are  not  to  be  used  as  sleeping  places. 

^pon  the  age  of  employ^  the  act  is  very  explicit.  The  ages  are  fixed 
^^r  which  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  certain  deleterious  trades,  such 
^^tch  making,  etc.     No  person  shall  employ  in  any  factory  or  work-room 
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either  male  or  female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  one  week  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  or  trade. 
No  person  under  fourteen  years  is  to  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  work- 
room, and  none  under  fifteen  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  such  person 
has  passed  the  fourth  standard  of  education.     Persons  under  sixteen  years 
are  not  to  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  shall 
have  been  received  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  district.     No  boy  under 
fourteen  years  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  shall  work  in  alhy  factory  or 
workshop  between  the  hours  of  6  in  the  evening  and  6  in  the  morning. 
Boys  under  sixteen  years  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  are  not  allowed  to 
work  as  type-setters  in  any  printing-office  for  longer  than  eight  hours  each 
day,  nor  between  the  hours  of  6  in  the  evening  and  6  in  the  morning,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency,  without  special  permission  from  the  inspector  of 
the  district.     Every  woman  and  person  under  eighteen  years  shall  have  five 
full  holidays  in  the  year,  and  any  other  day  set  apart  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  governor  as  a  public  holiday;  also,  half-holidays  every  Saturday  after- 
noon from  2  o'clock.     Ordinary  working-day  wages  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
women  and  persons  under  eighteen  years  while  enjoying  such  holiday  or  holi- 
days. 

All  stores^  other  than  book-sellers,  news  agents,  druggists,  coffee-houses, 
confectioners,  eating-houses,  fruit  and  vegetable  stores,  fish  and  oyster  stores, 
and  restaurants  and  tobacco  stores,  shall  be  closed  every  evening  of  the  week, 
except  Saturdays,  at  6  o'clock,  and  on  Saturdays  not  later  than  10  o'clock, 
provided  that  on  any  day  immediately  preceding  a  public  holiday  such  store 
may  be  kept  open  until  10  p.  m.  Any  city  or  borough  may  make  by-laws 
for  closing  (except  those  exempt)  any  store  at  an  earlier  hour,  if  necessary, 
and  limiting  the  total  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day. 

The  act  provides  various  penalties,  amongst  others  a  penalty  of  ^500  for 
death  or  injury  of  any  employ^  by  neglect  of  employer.  The  whole  or  part 
of  this  sum  may  be  paid  to  the  injured  person,  as  the  colonial  secretary  may 
direct.  Parents  are  held  responsible,  and  liable  to  a  penalty  in  certain  cases, 
for  permitting  their  children  to  work  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

All  persons  under  age  presenting  themselves  at  any  factory  or  work-room 
for  employment  must  come  provided  with  a  certificate  from  competent 
medical  authority  that  such  person  is  under  the  specified  age  and  physically 
fit  to  labor.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  furnishing  employment  to 
others  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 

In  many  instances  the  press  of  the  colony — even  those  who  strongly  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  labor — criticise  the  propriety  of  the  introduction  of  such 
measures  as  being  injurious  to  the  -development  and  establishment  of  local 
industries  throughout  the  colony;  while  others,  less  favorable  to  labor,  boldly 
assert  the  act  is  dangerous  to  the  successful  maintenance  of  existing  interests. 
It  is  described  as  being  "overofficious." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  safeguards  which  this  bill  surrounds 
the  employment  of  labor  with,  together  with  the  tendency  of  the  labor 
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organizations  themselves  to  demand  excessive  privileges  and  pay,  it  seriously 
threatens  a  continuance  of  the  present  cordial  relations  that  exist  between 
employer  and  employ^. 

Unless  there  is  a  modification  of  the  demands  of  labor  in  the  near  future, 
a  crisis  is  certain.  Capital  is  frightened  at  the  turn  affairs  are  taking  in  con- 
nection with  this  labor  movement,  and  will  not  be  employed  in  new  enter- 
prises or  in  developing  new  industries  until  a  better  understanding  between 
it  and  labor  is  obtained,  which  means  a  serious  loss,  not  only  to  labor,  but 
to  every  interest  in  the  colony  at  large. 


WAGES  IN  NSW  ZEALAND. 
Ta^le  showing  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  colony  dnring  the  year  t88g* 


Description. 


AgriemUurml  laher. 

Farm  laboren : 

With  board,  per  week 

Withoat  boud,  per  day................. 

Plow-men: 

With  board,  per  week........................... 

Without  boaxd,  per  day 

ipen: 

With  board,  per  week 

Without  board,  per  day 

iren: 

With  board,  per  week 

Without  board,  per  day , 

Threshea: 

With  board,  per  week 

Without  board,  per  day 

Pmhroi  labor. 

Shepherds,  with  board,  per  annum 

Stock  keepers,  with  board,  per  annum 

Hut  lucpen,  with  board,  per  annum 

Station  laborers : 

With  board,  per  week ...., 

Without  board,  per  day 

Sheep  washers : 

yrxih  board,  per  day 

Without  board,  per  day 

Shearers,  with  board,  per  xoo  sheep  sheared., 
Men  cooks  on  stations,  with  board,  per  week.. 

Strtmmtt, 
Married  couples : 

Without  Cauhily,  with  board,  per  annum. 

With  &mily,  with  board,  per  annum 

Grooms,  with  board,  per  week... 

Gardeners: 

With  board,  per  week.... 

Without  board,  per  day.... 

Cooks,  with  board,  per  week 

Laundresses,  with  board,  per  week... , 

General  house   servants,  with  board,  per 

week ....; , 

Hottse-maids,  with  board,  per  week 


Rate. 


#4.86 
s.58 

10.46 
1.58 

XX.67 
».3X 

14.84 
a.  19 

11.43 
»-94 

304.  »5 
994. 4a 
ax6.43 

4.  as 
x.sx 

X.09 

1.5a 
3.89 
4.86 


330.58 
306.58 

5-59 

5-59 
X.70 

4.74 
3.6s 

S.67 
a.  79 


&rm«/j^-Cootiniied. 

Needle-women : 

With  board,  per  week. 

Without  board,  per  day........ 

Nursemaids,  with  board,  per  week 

Artisan  laior  0#r  day,  wHJksmtAeard), 


Masons.. 

Plasterers 

Brick-layers 

Carpenters. 

Smiths. 

Wheelwrights.. 
Shipwrights .... 

Plumbers 

Painters... 

Saddkrs 

Shoe-makers  ... 

Coopers 

Watch-makers.. 


MiscellMieoui. 

General  laborers,  without  board,  per  day.... 
Stone  breakers,  without  board,  per  cubic 

yard m...... .mm 

Seamen,  with  board,  per  month.. 

Miners,  without  board,  per  day ,. 

Engine  driTers,  without  board,  per  day 

Tailors,  without  board,  per  day 

Tailoresses,  without  board,  per  day 

Dress-makers,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Milliners,  without  board,  per  day 

Machinbts,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Store-keepers,  without  board,  per  day 

Store-keepers'  assistants,  without  board,per 

day.. «... 

Drapers'  assistants,  without  board,  per  day. 
Grocers'  assistants,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Butchers. 

Bakers,  without  board,  per  day.. 

Store-men,  without  board,  per  day 

Compositors,  without  board,  per  day 


«3.65 
Z.09 
•.19 


a.  55 

a.  67 
a.  67 

«.43 
a.  43 

a- 43 

••55 

a.  43 

a.  19 
9.19 
8.19 

a.  43 
8.67 


X.58 

.79 

3^.43 

8.19 

8.55 

a.  06 

.85 

.97 
x.ax 

1.09 

8.31 

x.ax 
x.58 

x-33 
x.70 

»-94 
x.70 

«.43 
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PRICES   IN   NEW  ZEALAND. 
Tabie  skofving  the  average  prices  of  produce^  iive»stock^  provisions^  etc^  during  the  year  iSBg, 


Anides. 


Agricultural  produce. 

Wheat '. per  bushel... 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Maize .do 

crao.M M*..*... do 

Hay.. per  ton... 

Flour  mud  hremd. 

Fiour: 

Wholesale per  ton*... 

Retail ^ perbagf... 

Bread .^..........per  loaft... 

Liot'tteck  mmd  memt. 
Horses: 

Drafts per  head... 

Saddle  and  hamcas .do...... 

Cattle: 

Fat do. 

Milch  cows  .M do...... 

Sheep,  fat .do 

Lambs,  &it do...... 

Butchers'  meat : 

Beef. per  pound... 

Mutton do 

Veal do. 

Porlc» do 

Lamb ...do 


Dmirfprodmte, 
Butter: 

Fresh. per  pound... 

Salt do 

Milk .....per  quart... 


Price. 


I0.89 
.81 
.66 
.70 

•«4. 
18.60 


57.8a 
1.50 
x.SO 


99.46 
58-39 

90.60 

as.  54 

a.  67 
X.58 

.08 
.06 
.08 
.xo 
.xo 


.90 

.X4 
.08 


Articles. 


ZW97>rM£Mrtf>— Continued. 


Colonial per  pound- 
Imported.. do 


Furm-yard  produce 

per  pour... 

Ducks do. 

Fowls.. do.. 

Turkeys per  head... 

Bacoo per  pound... 

Ham do 

per  do; 


Gurdeu  product. 
Potatoes : 

Wholesale... per  ion... 

Retail per  cwt... 

Onions. per  pound... 

Carrots .per  dozen  bunches... 

Tumipsi. do...... 

Cabbages.. , per  do: 


Mtscellmnoous, 

Tea « per  pound... 

Coffee do 

Sugar... do 

Rice. do 

Salt.. do. 

Soap.. per  cwt... 

Candles..... per  pound... 

Tobacco do 

Coals... per  ton... 

Fire>wood... percoxd... 


Price. 


•30 

1.70 
1.09 

•79 

«-33 
.x6 

.30 

.23 


33.71 

1.58 

.05 

.36 

•  44 

.56 

.40 

-07 
.06 

.03 

3-77 
.«7 
«-39 
8.3« 
6-44 


*  8,000  pounds. 


1 50  pounds. 


United  States  CoNSinjiTS, 

Auckland,  June  ^0, 1890. 


J  4  pounds. 

J.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul. 


SAVINGS-BANKS  OF   LYONS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FAIRFIELD. 

Deposits, — One  franc  is  the  smallest  amount  received.  I  may  also  add 
that  2,000  francs  is  the  largest  amount  that  they  will  allow  to  the  credit 
of  any  one  depositor,  including  interest. 

Substations, — ^There  are  substations  provided  for  the  convenience  of  de- 
positors, but  no  arrangement  is  made  for  collecting  money  otherwise  than  hy 
depositing,  either  at  the  bank  or  at  one  of  the  substations. 

Deposit  bank, — ^The  depositor  receives  a  book  upon  making  his  first  de* 
posit.    The  only  way  in  which  I  could  obtain  a  book  was  by  making  a 
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it  of  I  franc,  which  I  did  in  a  fictitious  name,  thus  paying  i  franc 
for-    X^c  book. 

"hterest — ^The  rate  of  interest  is  3j^  per  cent,  and  as  soon  as  the  deposit 
xints  to  5  francs  it  begins  to  draw  interest,  but  the  interest  is  computed 

the  ist  or  the  i6th  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  the  deposit. 
JVithdrawals, — ^The  depositor  must  present  his  book.     For  small  amounts 
draw  without  previous  notice.     He  sigils  a  receipt,  with  a  check, 
loses  interest  upon  what  he  draws  out  from  the  ist  or  the  i6th  day  of 
tb*^     month  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  drawing. 

JBuwuss  restrictions, — ^The  savings-banks  do  not  transact  a  commercial 
l>Yxsl3i€ss;  they  are  strictly  banks  for  savings. 

^Mobilities. — Savings-banks  are  secured  against  failure  while  the  nation 
st^axids.  The  funds  are  loaned  to  the  nation.  The  interest  is  paid  by  the 
Efcaticn.  As  to  commercial  banks,  the  stockholders  are  responsible  to  the 
acaount  of  their  stock  to  all  depositors,  and  no  more. 

-Beink  tokens, — Savings-banks  do  not  give  their  customers  any  kind  of 
^^^^oiis,  nor  do  they  publish  their  names  periodically. 

Goptmerciai  banks, — Commercial  banks  make  no  charge  on  checks,  and 
tiie3r  3II0W  interest  on  all  amounts  that  remain  in  the  bank  three  months  or 
^^^^^      The  interest  varies  from  ij^  to  2  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount 
^^  tlx^  deposit 

anking  hours. — ^The  business  Jiours  for  commercial  banks  are  ordinarily 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m> ,  sometimes  from  9  to  1 2  and  from  2  to  6  3  for  savings- 
^^^^Ics,  from  9  to  4,  and  on  Sunday,  also,  for  deposit,  from  9  to  12. 

-^^^enny  school  system. — ^The  penny  school-savings  system  is  in  operation  in 
ection  with  the  post-office  system.     I  send  you  herewith  a  sheet  which 
,  and  upon  the  back  of  it  are  explanations : 


JS 


EXPLANATORY  NOTICE. 
[  Traiulation.] 

penoD,  not  being  in  a  situation  to  make  the  minimum  deposit  of  X  franc,  and  desir- 
make  a  saving,  Can  buy  postage-stamps  of  5  and  10  centimes  and  stick  them  in  the 
00  the  other  side. 

the  spaces  contain  either  ten  stamps  of  10  centimes,  or  twenty  stamps  of  5  centimes, 
certain  number  of  stamps  of  10  and  of  5   centimes  making  together   i  franc,  this 
can  be  placed  in  any  post-office  co-operating  with  the  National  Savings-Bank,  where  it 
eived  as  legal  tender,  provided  that  no  one  of  these  stamps  is  altered,  spotted,  or  torn. 
"^^en  the  bearer  of  a  sheet  is  ahready  in  possession  of  a  book  of  the  National  Savings- 
the  deposit  of  i  franc  is  entered  upon  it ;  if  he  has  no  book,  one  in  the  ordinary  form 
iTenhinu 

There  can  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  postage-stamps  on  the  account  of  any  one  person 
more  than  10  francs  per  month. 

The  blank  fonns  of  the  savings  sheet  are  delivered  gratuitously  to  all  persons  who  ask 
them  at  the  post-office. 

EDMUND  B.  FAIRFIELD, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  August  28,  i8go> 
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SILK   IN   INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  BODE,  OF  BOMBAY, 

Siii:  is  not  produced  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.     The  whole  of  the 
tcrial  imported  here  is  usually  obtained  from  China,  and  is  consumed  priJf^ci- 
pally  by  hand-loom  weavers  in  Gujrat,  Aniritar,  and  the  Ghat  distric^ts. 

The  following  newspaper  clippinj^  concerning  the  cultivation  of  silk  ^iwiU 
be  of  interest  to  American  sericulturists : 

Silk-worm  Cultivation. 

To  tht  Editor  of  the  Times  of  India: 

Sia :  The  manufactures  of  velvets,  silks,  kincobs,  etc.,  at  Ahmedabad,  Surat,  Tanna,  Ctso*^ 
and  otiier  places  on  the  coast  and  inland  are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  but  there  sc^?'^^^ 
to  be  m>  record  of  the  raising  of  silk-worms  in  these  localities  before  the  present  cenCra^^- 
Heeren  rays  that  ^  cotton  and  silk  were  6rst  produced  here  (in  Hindoostan)  and  contintx^  *° 
be  so  in  an  especial  degree,  though  their  cultivation  has  been  gradually  extended  to  9<.b^ 
countries.*'    And  in  Vol.  V.  "Asiatic  Researches,"  p.  62,  in  the  account  of  Hindoo  classes  f^'-**"'^ 
Sanskrit  aotborities,  express  mention  is  made  of  the  tribe  of  weavers,  under  the  name  of 
travaya,  in  the  original  division  of  the  Indian  nation  by  Menu,  as  also  of  "  the  tribe  of 
draca,  feedeis  of  silk-worms,  and  Pattasucracara,  or  twisters  of  silk ; "  and,  although  this  ir»-^7' 
perhaps,  reiW  more  to  northern  and  eastern  India  than  to  its  western  parts,  the  presenc-^^    ^ 
the  Tusser  ^v)rm  in  a  wild  state  in  our  jungles  points  to  the  probability  of  its  being  a  desce^^^^* 
ant  of  some  species  whose  produce  was  extensively  utilized  in  fonner  times,  and  which  i^^^^ 
possibly  have  ipven  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  grew  on  the  trees  it  was  found  upon. 

That  silk  has  been  and  is  now  produced  in  western  India  is  certain,  but  it  seems  tha.<^  '' 
is  only  within  tije  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  engaged  in  as  a  profitable  industry,  and  i  t  ^ 
even  now  not  clear  that  the  success  in  its  production  is  any  thing  near  that  which  has  been  ^' 
tained  in  the  nonhem  provinces.    In  the  more  eastern  parts  it  seems  to  have  always  been  ^ 
marketable  product,  until  the  export  was  practically  stopped  in  the  interest  of  the  home  trade- 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  following  reports,  made  by  Mr.  W.  Prinsep,ao 
expert  of  "  great  skill  in  such  matters,"  to  the  Calcutta  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1831,00 
two  specimens— one  from  Poona,  raised  by  an  Italian  under  the  auspices  of  the  collector, 
and  another  from  tlii!  estate  in  Salsette  of  Mr.  Framjee  Cowasjee,  who  had  brought  worms  and 
skillful  managers  from  China — it  seems  to  be  possible  to  develop  a  lucrative  silk  industry  in 
these  parts,  notwithst&«.>Jing  that  from  causes  which  do  not  appear  to  be  anywhere  stated  the 
industry  was  not  at  thi...  time  successfully  inaugurated : 

REPORT  ON  NO.    I. 

*<  The  Poona  skein.^  Letter  A,  No.  I,  of  four  to  six  cocoons  would  be  the  denominatioo 
here  of  a  thread  of  this  bize;  harsh  and  dull ;  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  China  silk; 
the  thread  is  very  uneven,  fleecy,  and  endy ;  these  terms  apply  Us  the  want  of  equal  compact- 
ness in  the  thread,  the  fault  arising  most  probably  from  some  defect  in  bringing  the  different 
cocoon  threads  together.  It  is  obviated  here  by  a  wheel  which  crosses  the  two  threads  as  they 
rise  wet  from  the  basin  and  serves  to  bind  them  firmly  before  they  run  into  the  skein  on  the 
reel.     It  would  be  a  defect  seriously  felt  by  manufacturers  of  silk  of  this  size. 

REPORT  ON  NO.   2. 

<*  The  Salsette  skein. — Rather  finer,  but  would  be  ranked  under  the  same  class  A,  No.  t, 
lour  to  »x  cocoons.    It  is  bright,  soft,  and  mellow,  the  color  not  quite  so  pore  as  the  Poona 
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silk,  but  quality  generally  superior,  and  the  reeling  decidedly  so.  This  thread  .b  roupd,  even, 
acd  strong,  bat  it  should  be  less  endy  in  the  skein;  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  this  defect  unless 
the  skein  has  escaped  handling  by  others.  This  sUk  is  superior  to  any  that  is  exported  from 
Bengal,  although  single  skeins  are  occasionally  seen  of  equal  Talue. 

"  In  both  the  above  factories  the  reeling  might  be  much  improved  by  adopting  the  Bengal 
ajx  of  skein,  instead  of  imitating  that  which  comes  from  Giina.  It  is  more  easily  handled  in 
the  making  and  putting  up  here,  as  well  as  being  more  conveniently  applied  to  general  pur- 
poses in  the  siUc-miUs  of  England." 

As  the  present  time  seems  opportune  for  reviving  and  pushing  this  industry  in  the  Bombay 
IVesidency,  it  is  desirable  that,  if  (here  are  any  notices  in  the  old  journals  of  the  Bombay  Hor- 
ticultural Society  or  elsewhere  touching  on  the  Foona  and  Salsette  (Fowai)  silk  industries, 
and  especially  on  the  causes  of  £eiilure,  they  should  be  republished  in  view  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  the  more  recent  lights  of  modern  sericulture,  remedial  measures  can  not  be  adopted  to  over* 
come  existing  difficulties,  if  there  are  any  other  than  climatic  influences,  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  overcome  by  the  Fundraca  ages  ago.  Skill  and  enterprise  are  doubtless  the 
great  needs  in  this  as  in  other  industries  in  this  country,  and,  if  Government  or  any  one  else 
will  only  take  steps  to  prove  that  it  can  be  made  to  pay,  they  will  get  many  to  acquire  the  skill 
and  to  carry  on  the  production,  the  natives  being,  doubtless,  as  well  qualified  for  this  as  they 
are  for  the  cotton  industry,  which  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  their  capabilities. 

As  a  modus  xnvendi^  however,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  suggest  that  sericulture  might  be  a 
profitable  and  interesting  work  for  our  soldiers  and  their  families  in  their  leisure  hours,  as  well 
as  to  Eurasians,  who  have  nothing  more  certain  to  turn  to;  and,  as  it  has  within  the  last  few 
years  become  extensively  adopted  and  influentlally  patronized  at  home,  countenance  might 
be  given  to  a  similar  movement  here,  a  pamphlet  of  instructions,  with  hints  as  to  peculiarities 
in  local  "  education  "  and  facilities  for  obtaining  food  and  ''grain,"  being  compiled  by  some  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  circulated  in  the  first  place  at  the  cost  of  Government; 
or,  failing  that,  sufficient  interest  might  be  aroused  in  regiments  to  induce  them  to  take  it  up 
of  their  own  accord,  if  any  one  capable  of  doing  so  were  to  publish  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  whence  seed  grain  could  be  procured. 

The  mulberry  would  take  several  years  to  produce  a  first  crop  of  leaves ;  but  there  are  other 
foods  which  are  probably  more  easily  procurable,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  worms  in  the  Dina- 
pore  districts  are  fed  on  a  species  of  "bicinus."  In  regiments  the  mulberry  could  be  culti- 
vated by  the  men  in  their  gardens,  which  would  be  handed  over,  on  relief,  from  one  regiment 
to  another.  In  any  case,  however,  initial  experiments  could  be  made  at  a  very  small  cost  at 
the  proper  season,  and  where  mulberry-trees  or  other  suitable  food  now  exists ;  and  if  any  one 
with  local  or  even  home  experience  would  kindly  set  us  going,  it  might  be  the  means  eventu- 
ally of  adding  to  many  a  meager  income,  and  certainly  of  introducing  a  healthful  and  bene6- 
cial  employment  wherever  it  may  be  adopted. 

H.  S.  BODE, 

Vic€'ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bombay  f  July  4,  i8go. 
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THE   ^INSEED  CROP  OF  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUI^GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA, 

In*  compliance  with  the  Department  instructions  of  July  3,  1890,  I  in- 
close the  reports  published  by  the  revenue  and  agricultural  department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  containing  all  the  information  relative  to  the  last 
year's  crop  of  flaxseed. 

The  linseed  crop,  was  reaped  in  April  last  and  it  .will  he  sown  again  in 
October.  I  shall  take  pains,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  planted,  to  watch  its 
progress  and  report  to  the  Department  for  publication  in  the  Consular  Re- 
ports. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul'  General. 

United.  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta^  August  26^  i8go. 


Linseed  Crop  Reports. 

[  InckMure  in  Consul-Goieiml  Merrili't  rq;K)it.] 
THE  OIL-SEED  CROPS  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  AND  OtTim. 

Calcutta,  December  jt8^  1889. 
The  first  report,  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  up  to  December  10,  is  as  foUows : 
*<  The  monsoon  rains  were  normal  and  generally  well  distributed,  with  sufficient  breaks 
for  intermittent  plowing  for  winter  crops.  In  September  the  fidl  was  below  the  averagep 
particularly  in  the  central  and  western  districts,  while  in  October  clear  weather  preivailed 
almost  throughout  the  province.  Owing  to  insufficient  moisture,  irrigation  had,  in  some  of  the 
western  districts,  to  be  resorted  to  at  sowing  time ;  the  soil  was,  howerer,  exceptionally  well 
prepared  in  most  districts,  and  germination  was  good.  The  area  is  put  at  about  6  per  cent. 
less  than  last  year's  area,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain.  Prospects  are  poor  in  Bnndelklumd 
and  elsewhere  for  unirrigated  lands,  but  good  for  irrigated.  Much  depends  on  rain  &lling 
before  the  middle  of  January." 


THE  UNSEED  CROP  IN  BSRAR. 

CALCiriTA,  December  ^^  i88g. 

The  first  report  on  the  crop  of  iSSp-^QO  is  as  follows : 

*'  Acreage  under  linseed  below  that  of  last  year,  owing  pertly  to  rotation  of  crops  and  partly 
to  season  being  favorable  for  cotton  Budjowari  (great  millet).  Outturn  estimated  finom  10  to 
16  armas." 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LINSEED  CROP  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

SnsLAf  January  ^,  iSgo, 

The  first  report  on  the  prospects  of  the  current  season's  crop  is  as  follows : 

"The  rain-fall  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October,  upon  the  character  of  wludi 

the  welfare  of  the  cold- weather  crops  so  largely  depends,  was  evenly  distributed  and  eztramely 

favorable  for  sowing  operadons. 
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'  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  October  rain  fell  in  all  districts,  except  Saugor  and 

^aogabad.    This  fall  was  exceedingly  heavy  in  Wardba,  where  T}i  inches  were  regis- 

>  and  m  the  majority  of  districts  it  averaged  from  I  to  2)^  inches,  while  in  the  districts 

lipor  and  Bilaspor  it  was  very  light. 

This  fall,  which  was  followed  by  light  showers  in  the  ensuing  week,  was  generally 

icial,  though  in  a  few  areas  it  necessitated  the  resowing  of  both  wheat  and  linseed. 

Tlie  prospects  of  the  crop  are  at  present  encouraging,  and  no  disquieting  reports  have 

received.    The  seed  seems  to  have  germinated  well,  and  the  young  plants  are  generally 

1^.    At  the  same  time  it  is  never  safe  to  prognosticate  too  confidently  at  so  early  a  stage, 

te  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  outlook  so  far  is  decidedly  promising. 

rfae  present  report  being  only  based  on  general  information,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say 

at  extent  the  decrease  in  the  area  sown,  which  was  so  marked  last  year,  has  been  made 

ring  the  current  season. 

A4  regards  linseed,  such  an  assumption  would  be  hazardous,  as  the  effects  of  the  succes- 

if  poor  linseed  crops  experienced  can  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  favorable  outlook 

ingle  season,  and  cultivators  are  naturally  timid  about  entrusting  any  largely  extended 

o  so  precarious  a  crop. 

riie  prices  of  linseed  are  higher  in  the  Harda  and  Nagpur  markets  than  they  were  last 

^hile  they  have  fallen  at  Jabalpur  and  Raipur ;  but,  while  the  rise  in  the  two  former 

ets  is  sl^ht,  the  fall  in  Raipur  is  almost  a  rupee  per  maund.    Mere  prospects  are  not, 

iTcr,  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  linseed,  as  it  is  a  crop  which  is  so 

r  and  suddenly  spoilt,  and  that  often  on  the  very  eve  of  the  harvest.'' 


ntOSFBCTS  OF  THE  WHEAT  AND  LINSEED  CROPS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

Simla,  March  79,  i8go. 
lie  second  report  is  as  follows : 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  prospects  of  these  crops  has  already  been  published  on  the 
>f  January  last 

"X^  leasoD  has  resembled  that  of  last  year  in  the  entire  absence  of  cold-weather  rains. 
Ue  insignificant  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  and  none  of  the  linseed  crop  is  irrigated  in 

pn>vinces,  and  both  crops  have  had  to  make  shift  with  the  moisture  which  the  ground 
''^  at  sowing  time.  Fortunately,  in  most  parts  of  the  provinces  this  moisture  had  been 
'^'shed  by  heavy  &II5  of  rain  during  the  third  week  in  October,  and  it  is  entirely  owing 
'  ^^ccurrence  of  these  rains  that  the  current  season's  crops,  though  falling  very  short  of 
^^^^  might  ha^e  been,  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  last  year. 
Iltc  <  anna  esdmates '  returned  by  district  officers  are,  it  is  feared,  not  referable  to  a 
^  standard,  as  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  16  annas, 

^  locally  understood  to  express  a  full  crop;  whereas,  under  the  orders  of  Government* 
^^  be  tned  to  express  an  average.    If  16  annas  be  taken  to  represent  an  average,  it  will 

^at  many  districts  have  never  had  so  much  as  an  average  crop  since  returns  were  first 
^^  firom  them.  To  correctly  appreciate  the  figures,  the  value  of  16  annas  must  be  taken 
^^*Xlinary  full  crop,  which  means  an  outturn  of  wheat  ranging  in  different  parts  of  the 
'C^es  from'6^  to  Tji  times  the  seed  sown,  that  is  to  say,  from.  8  to  9  maunds  per  acre. 
^«  only  districts  in  which  the  estimated  anna  outturn  of  wheat  does  not  reach  or  nearly 
t  a  annas  are  Seoni,  Betul,  and  Chhindwara,  on  the  Satpura  plateau,  and  Hoshangabad 
^itaar,  forming  the  western  end  of  the  Narbadda  valley.  The  short  crops  on  the  Sat- 
f^latean  are  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  shallowness  of  the  soil,  which  is  less  able 
'Pense  with  cold-weather  rain  than  the  deeper  lands  of  the  valley  districts.  Hoshanga- 
^d  Nimar  have  suffered  from  scantiness  of  ram  at  sowing  time,  as  the  fall  which  occurred 
>gthe  thud  wedc  of  October  did  not  extend  to  them,  and  they  have  been  practically  rain- 
^>noe  the  first  week  of  that  month.    Under  the  curcumstances  it  is  surprising  that  their 
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crops  are  not  worse.  Hoshangabad  b  the  principal  wheat-exporting  district  in  the  provinces 
including  within  its  area  ov^  I, coo  square  miles  of  wheat  fields. 

"  In  the  Nursingpur  and  Bhandara  districts  considerably  over  an  average  crop  is  expected. 

**  Elsewhere  the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  of  about  average  productiveness,  that  is  to  say,  it  a 
expected  to  yield  from  6  to  7  maunds  (from  8  to  g^  bushels)  per  acre. 

"  The  linseed  crop  is  much  less  dependent  on  winter  rain  than  wheat.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
winter  rains  do  it  more  harm  than  good.  The  outturn  of  linseed  will  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  wheat,  especially  in  the  tracts  where  linseed  growing  is  of  most  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  Wardha  district  reports  a  bumper  crop,  and  the  outturn  of  all  the  Nagpm*  country 
will  be  above  average.  The  yield  per  acre  of  Unseed  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  wheat 
An  average  crop  of  linseed  in  these  provinces  is  not  estimated  to  yield  more  than  3  manndi 
to  the  acre.'' 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  ^JMSEED  CTOP  IN  BERA&. 

Simla,  Marrk  4^  tSgo. 
The  second  report  is  as  follows : 

**■  Acreage  under  linseed,  252,590  acres,  or  17  per  cent  less  than  last  year  due  to  the  stim- 
ulus given  to  cultivation  of  cotton  by  a  good  crop  and  the  high  prices  of  last  y«ar.  Cooditioo 
of  crop  favorable;  outturn  estimated  at  12  annas." 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LINSEED   AND  RAPE-SEED  CROPS  IN  TTH  NORTHWESTERN    PROVINCES 

AND  OUDH. 

Simla,  March  12^  i8go. 

The  second  report  on  the  oil-seed  crops  of  i889-'90,  showing  condition  up  to  the  22d  of 
February,  is  as  follows : 

**  There  were  hardly  anywinter  rams.  The  crop  on  unirrigated  land  is,  therefore,  very  stunted 
and  poor.  There  were  no  fungoid  diseases,  but  the  crop  on  low  lands  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  frost  Taldng  100  to  denote  a  full  average  condition,  the  condition  of  the  present  crop 
stands  as  follows:  Meerut  and  Agra  divisions,  60;  Rohilkhand,  Allahabad,  Jhansi  divisions 
66;  Benares  division,  80;  Oudh,  60.*'  . 


THE  UNSEED  CROP  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

Simla,  May  28^  i8go. 

The  final  report  of  the  linseed  crop  in  the  central  provinces  for  the  season  1889— '90  is  as 
follows : 

^  The  characteristic  features  of  the  season  have  been  already  reported  upon  in  earlier  rqxnts, 
and  all  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  there  was  a  complete  failure  of  the  usual  cold-weather 
rains,  no  showers  occurring  after  the  sowing  of  the  linseed  crop  tiU  the  first  week  in  March, 
when  they  were  too  late  to  be  of  use.  They  v^ere  accompanied  by  hail  in  some  places,  and 
a  good  deal  of  damage  was  caused  in  the  Seoni  district. 

**  Regarding  the  areas  for  the  current  season,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  general 
employment  of  the  village  accountants  on  survey  work,  they  are,  in  most  cases,  little  better 
than  estimates.  In  the  case  of  all  districts,  except  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  they  are,  however, 
based  on  statistics  of  fair  accuracy  which  were  collected  two  or  three  years  ago.  For  the 
Raipur  and  Bilaspur  districts  statistics  of  actual  area  have  not  been  available  at  all  during  re- 
cent yean,  and  the  estimates  are,  it  is  believed,  very  wide  of  the  mark  on  the  side  of  nnder^ 
statement 
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rery  large  decrease  in  area  is  noticeable— ^amounting,  indeed,  to  ?5  per  cent.  This  may 
'  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  for  (he  past  four  years  the  linseed  crop  has  been  very  dis- 
Dg,  and  cultivators  have  abandoned  its  growth  in  favor  of  a  less  precarious  crop, 
bas  during  the  current  season  yielded  rather  better  than  wheat,  as  it  requires  less  moist- 
the  outturn  has  been  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  Indeed,  in  the  Nagpur  country  very 
f  not  quite,  a  full  crop  was  gathjcred,  and  an  improvement  in  export  may  with  some 
ice  be  expected.  Up  to  date,  since  October  i  last,  the  exports  have  been  very  dbn- 
jr  larger  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years." 

nt  ifunving  the  acres  under  linseed  in  each  district  of  the  central  provinces  during  the 
ra^i  season  of  i8go^  with  the  estimated  outturn  per  rupee. 


District. 
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area.* 


Acre*. 
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8,99a 

X5,84« 
8,334 
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Increase  or 
decrease. 
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outturn  per 

rupee. 
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]]ated  on  the  statistici  of  the  past  five  yean. 

nates  prepared  by  the  proTindal  agriculttml  department,  detailed  statistics  from  district  offices  not 

sived. 


THX  UMSKKD  CROP  IN  BERAK. 

Simla,  Meiy^i^  i8go, 
final  detailed  report  on  the  linseed  crop  in  Berar  for  the  season  i889-'90  b  as  follows : 
e  total  area  covered  by  this  crop  in  the  year  was  249,236  acres,  against  304,620  acres 
-'89,  being  a  decrease  of  55,384  acres,  or  1 8.1  per  cent.  This  b  the  net  result  for  the 
ffovince;  but,  taking  the  districts  separately,  those  of  Wun  and  Basim  show  an  in- 
area  of  7.9  and  62.4  per  cent.,  respectively,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  the  other 
of  the  province. 

i888-'89  the  estimated  outturn  per  acre,  based  on  the  average  outturn  for  the  five 
iding  1887-88,  was  taken  at  2  maunds  per  acre,  while  in  the  year  under  report  it  b  2 

22  seers,  being  based  on  the  average  outturn  for  the  five  years  ending  i888-'89. 
;lds  for  the  province  an  estimated  gross  outturn  of  6,35,552  maunds  in  x889~'90,  as 
k1  with  6,09,240  maunds  in  the  preceding  year." 


r 
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Memorandum  on  the  Hnseed  crop  in  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts  for  Uu  year  j88g-*go. 


District. 


AmraoCi  ~... 

Akola. 

Ellicbpur... 
Buldana..... 

Wun 

Basim 

Toul 


Normal 

Percent- 

area, rep* 

age  €>f  in- 

Area  in 

resaoiing 

cr<^. 

an  aver- 

decrease 

age  of  6ve 

over  previ- 

years. 

ous  year. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acres. 

67>55» 

iao,io6 

—18.9 

49*850 

«07,954 

-36.1 

19,816 

33,450 

-38.x 

a4.374 

63.98s 

-30.8 

70,448 

98,64a 

+  7.9 

»7,'97 

24.583 

+6a.4 

249,236 

448, 7«> 

— x8.x 

Estimated 

outtuni 
per  rupee. 


Ann**. 
la 

9 

XX 
IS 

xo 
M 


In  Amraoti  the  decrease  in  area  is  due  to  the  season  being  favorable  for  kharifcxfyp^  nd 
there  was  no  reason  for  rooting  up  any  of  them.  The  failure  of  later  rains  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  less  than  an  average  crop. 

In  Akola  the  decrease  in  area  is  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  the  cnltivatioo  of  other  crops 
of  more  value.  The  estimate  on  the  outturn  of  the  crop  is  made  at  16  annas  for  5  maimds  per 
acre. 

In  Ellichpur  last  year  the  cotton  crop  was  excellent,  and  brought  a  high  price;  hence 
cotton  was  extensively  sown  this  year.  The  decrease  in  area  was  also  due  to  rotation  of  crops. 
Failure  of  rain  after  the  seed  had  germinated  is  the  cause  of  the  decreased  crop ;  the  land 
had  not  retained  sufRcient  moisture  to  nourish  the  young  plants. 

In  Buldana  less  area  was  cultivated,  as  the  crop  did  not  yield  a  good  outtuni  last  year; 
and  there  was,  also,  an  insufficient  rain-fall,  which  has  reduced  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop. 

In  Wun  kharif  sowing  was  obstructed  on  account  of  heavy  rains  in  the  beginnix^,  and  so 
more  land  was  available  for  rabi.     Considering  its  condition,  a  lo-anna  crop  is  estimated. 

In  Basim  the  high  prices  prevailing  tempted  cultivators  to  sow  more  land  with  linseed 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  crop,  at  first,  was  in  good  condition,  but  deteriorated  after- 
wards for  want  of  raui  during  the  seed-forming  period. 


THK  OIL-SEED  CKOPS  OP  THE  NORTHWESTERN  PROVINCES  AND  OUDH. 

Simla,  June  6, 1890. 

The  final  report  on  the  oil-seed  crops  of  the  northwestern  provinces  and  Oudh  for  the  sea- 
son i8S9-'90  is  as  follows: 

Area. — The  area  which  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  lahi  (Brassica  junced)  occupy  as  a  sole 
crop  is  recorded  separately  by  patwaris,  and  is  returned  as  such  in  their  annual  return  of  win- 
ter crops.  Returns  this  year  have  been  received  from  all  districts  except  Banda,  Jhansi,  and 
parts  of  Saharanpur,  Mozaffemagar,  and  Unao.  Making  an  estimate  for  these  districts  based 
on  the  comparative  increase  or  decrease  reported  by  zamindars  over  last  year's  area,  the  total 
area  occupied  by  linseed  as  a  sole  crop  amounts  to  640,672  acres,  and  by  rape-seed  and  lahi 
to  146,549  acres,  against  5 11, 679  and  141,220  acres,  respectively,  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
increase  under  linseed  occurred  principally  in  the  districts  of  Allahabad,  Mirzapur,  and  Go- 
rakhpur,  where  its  area  in  the  preceding  year  was  considerably  below  the  normaL 
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The  foUowixig  table  shows  the  area  of  pure  linseed,  rape-seed,  and  lahi  in  each  division  of 
the  pro\incc: 


Division. 


Nortliwcst  Provinces : 

Meerut 

Rohilkhand,  Including  Tarai 

Agra 

Alkihabad 

Jhanti 

Bcn&res. 

Toul 

Oudh: 

Lucknov 

Sitapur ^ 

Fyabad. 

IUeBi«lL 

Total :... 

Grand  total 


Linseed. 


1889. 


Acres. 
3,001 

48,775 

81,550 

31,08a 

194,015 


358,77a 


6,521 

38, 161 

103,318 

5,907 


152,907 


511,679 


1890. 


Acrts. 
3,498 
38,7«a 

5 

88,73a 

41,808 

303,189 


474,994 


7,029 

33,698 

119,846 

5,«o5 


165,678 


640, 67a 


Rape-teed  and  laU. 


1889. 


AcrtM. 
3,405 

«7,349 
79X 

.      9»6 

»,559 

X9,o57 


43,077 


40X 
17.850 
79.675 

"7 


98,143 


141, aao 


1890. 


Acrts. 
a.99» 

»5,i9« 
1,500 

38« 
60X 

"9,598 


50,963 


858 
18,665 
76,3^8 

435 


96,386 


146,549 


CcndiHon. — ^The  winter  rains  failed  almost  entirely,  and  the  crop  on  dry,  high  land  suf- 

'^red  ntoch  from  drought  and  that  on  low  land  from  frost.     The  crop  on  high,  irrigated  land 

^os  good.    Taking  all  classes  of  land  into  consideration,  the  following  figures  have  been  re- 

^n^^  by  zamindars  as  the  average  condition  of  the  present  year's  crops  for  the  several  divi- 

^Qzss  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  100  representing  a  full  average: 


Ouiiurn. — Adopting  the  standard  of  full  outturn  fixed  in  previous  years  and  applying  them 
^^  the  condition  and  area  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  total  outturn  of  linseed,  rape- 
^«ed,  and  lahi  on  land  in  which  they  were  grown  as  a  sole  crop  amounts  to  1 10,000  and 
32/x>o  tons,  respectively.     But,  as  observed  in  the  final  forecast  of  the  1888^*89  crop,  the  area 
^hich  oil-seeds  in  these  provinces  occupy  as  a  sole  crop  is  extremely  small  compared  with  the 
area  on  which  they  are  grown  mixed  with  other  crops.    The  area  so  occupied  was  carefully 
r^stered  in  two  years  (1885-86  and  i886-'87),  when  special  returns  were  received  from  pat- 
waris.    These  returns  led  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  linseed  and 
nqje-aeed  are  sown  in  any  year  as  mixed  crops :  Linseed  sown  mixed,  one-half  the  total  acre- 
age under  gram  and  one-sitth  of  the  total  acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  and  their  mixtures; 
I  ape-seed  sown  mixed,  two-thirds  of  the  total  acreage  imder  wheat,  barley,  and  their  mixt- 
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ures.  The  following  formulas  were  at  the  same  time  arrived  at  for  calculating  outturn,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  irrigated  and  unirrigated  areas  of  the  staple  crops  with 
wh.ch  these  oil-seeds  are  sown,  and  the < different  methods  of  their  sowing: 

Average  outturn  per  acre. 

Md*  Sr». 

Linseed  sown  with  gram I       20 

Linseed  sown  with  other  crops o      20 

Rape-seed  and  lahi,  with  any  crop *. I      50 

To  form  some  idea  of  what  the  outturn  of  linseed  and  rape-seed  as  mixed  crops  is  this 
year  the  last-given  formulas  may  be  applied  to  the  present  year's  ascertained  area  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  their  mixtures.    This  gives  the  following  areas  under  mixed  linseed,  rape-seed, 

and  lahi  for  this  year : 

Acres. 

Unseed  sown  with  gram 1,825,000 

Linseed  sown  with  other  crops 2,110,000 

Rape-seed  and  lahi  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  etc 8,440,000 

Applying  to  these  the  formulas  of  outturn  stated  above,  after  reducing  them  to  the  present 
year's  «  condition"  reported  for  these  crops,  a  gross  outturn  of  80,000  tons  of  linseed  and 
320,000  tons  of  rape-seed  and  lahi  as  mixed  crops  is  arrived  at.  This,  added  to  the  outturn 
of  the  unmixed  crop,  g^ves  a  total  outturn  of  190^000  tons  of  linseed  and  352,000  tons  of  rape- 
seed  and  lahi. 

Prospects. — The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  linseed  and  rape-seed  at  some  of  the 
principal  marts  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  and  at^the  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. The  prices  of  linseed  are  moderate,  and  promise  a  good  business  this  year.  Prices  of 
rape-seed  are  comparatively  high,  so  much  so  that  from  one  market  only  is  export  to  Cal- 
cutta with  any  profit  at  present  possible.  The  Bombay  prices  are  more  profitable,  and  the 
present  demand  for  rape-seed  gives  hopes  of  a  larger  business  this  year  than  in  the  past 


Price  of  linseed 

at  5  per  cent. 

refraction. 

* 

Freight 

and  incidental 

chaiges  to— 

• 

Total  cost  of  landing  at — 

Man. 

Calcotu. 

Bombay. 

■ 

Large. 

Small. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Large. 

Small. 

Laigr. 

Small. 

Mccnit 

Rs.A.P, 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.AP. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Hathras 

Agra... 

3    13    II 

3  M  «o 
3  M    7 
3    8     7 
366 

3    13    10 

3    9    « 
3  13    7 

3  II    6 

3  13    « 
3  II  II 
370 

3    5    4 
3  10    0 

3    7    5 
3  lO    0 

d    9  to 
0  10    3 
0  10    7 
0  10    I 
098 
096 
090 
0  II    3 

0  la    0 

0  15    3 
0  14    5 

0  15    8 

0  14    6 

0  14    5 

0  14  10 

III 

469 

4    9    » 
49a 

4    »    8 
40a 
4    6    4 

4    a    « 
4    8  10 

490 

4    5    4 
4    7    4 
466 

4    X     « 

3  «5    0 

4  3    6 
405 

4    5    3 
480 

4    8  II 
4  «4     « 
4  «3    0 
4    8    3 
450 

4  "     3 
4    7  »« 
4  «4    8 

4  «3    3 

4    7    6 
4  la    4 
4  10    4 
468 

4    3  »o 
4    8    5 
4    6    3 
4  "     « 
4  13     t 

Fanikhabad 

£tawah 

Chandauii 

Shahjahanpur 

Lucknow 

Fyzabad 

Bahiaich 

Price  at  the  port 

NoTS. — Rs.  A.  P.  is  an  abreviation  of  rupees,  annas,  anA  pice.    The  rupee  of  16  annass>3a.3  cents ;  i 
anna  «>ta  pice. 

*  Md.  (maund)  of  40  srs.  (seers)  >■  74.667  pounds. 
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Price  of  lape^ttd 
at  4  per  cent.  ,^ 
ventcooB* 

n«Mit 

ftod  iacidenbU 

clUUlfQS  to— 

Total  coit  of  kadhig  at— 

Mart. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Ydlow. 

Brown. 

Calcutta. 

Bonbay. 

Ydloir. 

Brown. 

Yellow. 

Bfongi. 

L« 

Rs.A.P. 

490 
4  X4    0 
4  Z4    0 

4  X3    0 
4  xa    5 

4    8    a 

4    5    • 

Rt.A.P. 
440 
490 

4    9" 
4  "    4 
4    4    8 
4    5" 
4    3    4 

Rt,A.P. 

0  xo    4 
0    9  xo 
0    9  xo 
0  xo    3 
0  xo    7 
0  xo    X 
098 

Ri.A.P, 

0  13     9 

0  xa    0 
0  It    0 

0  X5    3 
0  X4    5 

0  15    8 

0  14    6 

Rt.A.P, 

5    14 
5    7  xo 

5    7  10 

5    7    3 
570 

S    a    3 

4  X4  xo 

Rt.A.P. 

4  X4    4 

5  a  xo 

5    3    9 
5    5    7 

4  X5    3 

500 

4  13    0 

Rt.A.P. 
56a 
5  xo    0 
5  xo   0 
5  xa    3 
5  xo  xo 
5    7  10 
5    3    8 

i?f.  A.  P. 
5    X    a 

550 
5    5  IX 
5  xo    7 
5    3    X 

5    5    7 
5    X  xo 

»......- 

iab«L 

MBB8«»«»««a  «••««  • 

kd 

3  X4    » 

3  IX    6 
3  «4    7 

090 
0  XX    3 

0  X4  xo 
III 

4    7    X 

4    4    6 
4    9  xo 
440 

4  xa  XI 

4  xo    4 
4  15    8 
560 

t  the  poxt..... 

490 

a 

5    9  XO 

1 

xport  of  ike  i888-*8g  crop  of  Hnseed  and  rape-seed, — During  the  nine  months,  April  to 
nber,  1889,  figures  for  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  82,870  tons  of  lin- 
nd  40,700  tons  of  rape-seed  were  exported  from  these  provinces.  The  exports  during  the 
ponding  period  of  1888  had  amounted  to  93,034  tons  and  73,122  tons,  respectively. 
oUowing  tmble  shows  the  export  from  each  division  and  the  quantity  taken  by  the  two 
[the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  1889  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^  c^^P  ^  i888-'89) : 


Piriaioo. 

Linseed. 

Rape-eeed. 

x888. 

X889. 

x888. 

1889. 

tad. , f , 

Maundt.^ 

X5,X7X 
36.334 

6,26,505 
43,953 
7,9X,763 
a,o8,S3a 
8,18,381 

Maundt.^ 
x,3»,94X 

59.6^3 
3.7x,349 

69.753 
4,09.407 
5,oa,oo9 
7.x8,a95 

Maundt.* 

4.57,739 
a,x4.S9x 
6,84,8x3 

646 
8a, 39a 

«,47,449 
3.08,608 

Maundt.* 
«, 36,690 

X, 79. 535 

a,x3,ai6 

687 
73,563 

land 

X, 86, 306 

8,33,239 

Total....^ 

a5.39.839 

aa,6a,357 

X9.96,aa8 

xx,xx,xi5 

toCelcmta- ~ 

to  Bombay.,!.... • 

19,00,141 
4.35,658 

x8.65.687 
a.4a,x45 

6,6x,4xx 
xo,xa,834 

3,90,089 
7,a8,78x 

} 

\ 

J 

,1 


*a7.3  maunds  aax  ton. 
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REPORT  SV  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  summary  of  the  quantities  and 
s  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  Spain  and 
alearic  Isles  for  the  first  half  of  the  years  1889  and  1890. 
he  importations  have  increased  from  34«>8is,os5  pesetas*  for  first  half 
89  to  364,084,530  for  first  half  of  1890. 


No.  iai< 


*  X  peseu»x9.3  cents. 
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There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  exports,  which  have  decreased  from  400,- 
311,231  pesetas  for  first  half  of  1889  to  384,838,451  for  first  half  of  1890. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  petroleum  has  been  larger  than  for 
years,  exceeding  even  the  extensive  importations  of  i887-'88. 

The  amount  of  duty  collected  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  petroleum 
alone  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1890,  was  ii>599y596  pesetas, 
against  4,196,368  pesetas  for  the  same  period  of  1889.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  petroleum  comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  importation  of  food  supplies  increased  from  84,030,525  pesetas  to 
106,229,838  pesetas. 

The  decrease  in  exportations  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  food  supplies, 
fruits,  oils,  etc.,  for  which  a  partial  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  existence 
of  cholera  in  Spain. 

IMPORTS. 

Summary  0/  ihe  prmeipal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles  during  the  ferst 

six  months  of  i88g  and  i8go. 


Articles. 


CUut  /. — Stotut,  lime,  minerals,  gltutware,  and 

earthenware. 
Marble: 

Polished kilograms*. 

All  other  kinds. do , 

Other  stones ~ do 

Coal , tons.. 

Coke i do , 

Tar,  pitch,  etc^.. kilograms.., 

Petroleirai : 

Raw do 

Refined do 

Other  mineral  oils : 

Raw do 

Refined.. do 

Vaseline,etc do 

Benzine  and  gasoline do 

MincraU tons... 

Glassware  (common) kilograms... 

Crystals  and  their  imitations »do 

Window-glass... do 

Mirrors , , do 

Bricks,  tiles,  etc do 

Stope-ware j^ 

Porcelain j^ 


Quantity. 


X889. 


Total. 


Clot*  M.^Metalt  and  their  manu/acturts. 


Iron: 


CaslCtagots) kilograms 

Tubes« do 

Manufiictured — 

Common 

Fine 

Wrought  and  steel  rails do .1  14,1^6.'^  |  ax,9^io8a 

*  X  kilcgramBa.  305  pounds. 


.do. 
.do. 


1,813,863 

«,7«,«33 
98,964, 421 

680,  ao8 

«45,403 
*4, 835, 70s 

7,3*3.575 
1,646,130 

aa4,56s 

"4,677 

339,161 

8r,oxz 

4,556 

0,051,068 

548,099 

«,«38,577 

35,560 

io,ao8,275 

416,339 

8x0,378 


1890. 


",737,809 
3,249,365 

a.176,157 
671,361 


«,96o,587 

2,430,028 

37,188,822 

730,138 

163,505 

>9,«4a,«H9 

a»,»95,o9« 
',564,130 

891, 7*5 
230, 858 

540,4*9 

Z48, X98 

a,  343 
a, 157,400 

579,973 
1,102,638 

«8,93o 

'8,994,93a 

433,253 
«97,5a8 


»8, 767,149 
4,830,048 

3,064,631 
622,670 


Valne. 


Z889, 


Peeeiat. 

»o9,i94 

«4X,097 

«,  303,400 
17,005,900 

3,635,075 
«, 483,570 

«,755,«S8 
4*7,994 

53,896 
32,4x6 

78,999 
21,062 

9x,xao 

6iS,32x 

93', 648 
910,86a 

"3,79a 
7»4,s8a 
603,693 
5a5,946 


30,654,124 


821,646 
487,389 

522,977 

443,097 
a,«3X,945 


1890. 


Peeetat, 

»76,4Sa 
340,203 

»,673,397 

«8, 253, 450 

4,087,624 

«.9»4,»3 

5,086,721 
406,661 

2X4, X58 
59.868 

»»9.703 
38,513 
46,842 

647,221 
985,953 

882^ XXX 

9a. 576 

«,3«9,645 

627,2x6 

493,8x8 


37,486,335 


*,3«3.7»« 
724,508 

735,S" 

4x0,963 

3,285,3x2 
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Sufntnaty  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles^  etc. — Continaed. 


Artidet. 


9^-^MeUU*  and  their  maiu^facturet—CxxSnntA. 
Iron— Cbailntied. 


Above  6  millimeters  in  th3cknessM...knognuns... 

Up  to  6  milUmeten  thick  and  ban do 

In  large  pieces^ do 

'^ire ^ do 

Naili  and  screws do 

Tubes do 

Wrought  and  steel  manufactures ^ do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Copper... .MM**. ....•>....•> •• 

Copper  and  brass : 

Ban  and  ingots do«.... 

Sheets,  nails,  etc ;. do 

Tubea .,... do 

Copper,  bnmze,  and  brass  manufactures do 


Total. 


C7«tf  J. — Drug*  and  chemical producU. 

Palm-oil kilograms. 

Ail  other  TCgetable  oOs. do.... 

Roots  for  dyeing  and  tanning  barks do.... 

Oil-«ceds do.... 

Otlier  vegetable  products .do.... 

Indigo  and  cochineal do.... 

Ejctracts  Ux  dyeing do.... 

Varrusbes.. do.... 

do.... 

Prepared do.... 

Imitatkm do.... 


Mnriatic do. 

Nitric ^ do. 

Sulphuric do. 

Salts ^ ....do. 

Alum. do. 

Salphur.. « do. 

Carbonate do. 


Ume. 


.do. 


Potassium,  soda,  etc do. 

Salt  (common). do. 

Glue do. 

Fliosphonis do. 

NUrate  of  potash do. 

Nitrate  of  soda T. do. 

Chemical  products do. 

Unclassified do. 

Starch do. 

Compounded  and  chemical  foods do. 

ParafBoe^stearine  (in  bulk) do. 

Candies -. do. 

perfumery  » do. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


X889. 


X.  443*950 
9,631,836 

404»784 

«. 330, 780 
".184,51s 

z, 708,001 

4,848,91a 

«.  409*  387 
•84,667 

57»773 

139,483 
955,128 
1x4,099 

197.3x6 


5,679,081 

373.899 
7x7. >5X 

a, 384. 060 
x.x85,a64 

«a7,358 

1,107,936 

163,994 

839,189 

•53,54X 
116,953 


494,556 

■5,95x 

171,309 

3x7 
53»,X94 

087,990 

5x7,789 
537,640 
990,197 

«74,9«9 
380,680 

95,007 
609,177 
891,798 
104,840 
407,990 
953,030 
337,350 
907,169 
907,939 

69,619 


6, 
10 


5. 


4f 


1890. 


x,95S,09x 
10,046,984 

4,5X3.9«4 
9, 96a,  399 

•,409.9x5 
X, 839,063 

4.4xx,394 

«.  536, 568 
969,0x7 

99.«9x 

•59.035 
553.  6m 
146,648 

x84,64S 


5,567,601 

481,981 

X, 560, 339 

4.085,154 

794,568 

X3a,349 
X.  397, 5x7 

X 74. 344 
1,000,386 

3x7,364 

107,985 

840,575 

80,3x3 

101,363 

596 

5X4,97x 

10,858,990 

xo,  899, 310 

1,918,608 

604,893 

544,674 
304,883 

99,102 

767. 937 
6,961,940 

196,061 
«, 5^8, 955 
x,xo4,594 

6,974,9x7 
1,087,141 

X53,487 
68,955 


Value. 


1889. 


Ptsetae. 

988,650 
«.3xx,638 

xax,435 

8x5,77a 
x.a45,i73 

589.480 

3,399.xa9 

1,959,881 

561.669 

86,659 

971,588 
586,794 

30«.X75 
789.864 


16,958,661 


3,577.8a9 

994,330 

137,910 

691,378 

1,481,581 

X, 509, 895 

1,081,339 

337.988 

631,881 

378.8x1 

1,046,377 

59,347 
981,554 
84.5x8 
49,600 
85,xSo 

79x,397 
a,xo3,558 

399.788 
99,003 

5,499 
388,131 

X  50, 04a 

335,213 

X, 767, 539 
534,300 

9,407,930 

505, X05 

1,301,205 

1,394,678 

341,927 

556.944 


a5,x73.558 


X890. 


Ptsttat. 

39X.004 
9,411,107 
x.354,X76 

791,838 
x,373,65x 

564.838 
3.589, XX5 

799.0x6 
655.013 
X48,937 


S3X,' 

X. 873. 330 

388.618 

738.580 


91,490,970 


3.507.589 
989,189 

302.873 
1,184,688 

993.8x0 
1,561,718 

X, 344, 843 
348,688 

749,789 
385,894 

971,865 


87,5x5.852 
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Summary  of  t^e  principal  artieln  imported  into  Spain  ami  Balearie  Jsles,  «fe.-^Coiitinaed. 


Artldei. 


Ciau  4. — CfiiUm  and  its  mamtf/keturtt. 

Cotton: 

Raw M ^ ....kilograms.. 

Thread- 
Up  to  35.. do 

From  36 do 

Twisted,  of  three  or  more  threads ....do 

Textures  : 

Up  to  95  threads. * do 

Fh)m  a6  threads. do 

Stamped— 

Up  to  35  threads do 

From  fl6  threads.. do..... 

Like  muslin ^ do 

Flques......M « do 

Vehreret do 

Tulles... ..M. do 

Narrow  laoe. do 

Knit  goods do..... 

Stockings.. do 

Socks. •• do 


Total. 


Cttut  S--~  ViUfia^lfJi^frs  and  thtir  mmntifiufurts. 

Hemp  (law) kilograms.., 

Flax  (raw) do 

Jute  and  manila  grass  (raw) do 

Hemp  or  flax  yams do 

Jute  and  manila  grass  yams do , 

Thread  textures  : 

Plain  (10  threads) do 

From  II  to  94  threads do , 

From  as  threads  upwards. «a^...do 

Figured.. do , 

Broad  lace. do 

Knit  textures do 

Jute  and  Spanish  grass  textures do 

Figured.. do , 


Total. 


Oatt  6. —  Woolffttue^  and  ikeir  ntanu/acturts, 

Brisdcs kilograms. 

Wool: 

Unwashed. do.... 

Washed do... 

Combed. do.... 

Yam: 

Dirty do.... 

Qean do.... 

Dyed « do.... 

Carpets do.... 

Felt. do.... 

Blankets do.... 

Knit  textures , do.... 

Woolen  cloth do.... 

Mixed  with  cotton.. « do..,. 


Quantity. 


1889. 


1890. 


38,909.47s 

9x,88x 

47,o«4 
106,946 

584,788 
19,900 

3«9.^ 

S3,47» 
i8,33« 
aS.«S7 

XI,9Q9 

15,063 
36,608 
aj,a7i 
55,335 


9. 5x5, 184 
a6,478 

4,^37,785 
1,9*5,846 
9,033,540 

««,4«9 

85,179 

4,36* 

30,484 

484 

5H 

•9,089 

77,490 


137,968 

«3«,564 
',039,676 

30»,«55 

4.804 
60,504 
38,707 
79,584 
50,60a 

4,963 

47.478 
aaS, 150 

64.999 


97,933,xo9 

58,034 

49,839 

«34,689 

649,619 
•9,387 

396,899 

635 

56,499 

90,854 

•4,39« 

I4,>53 

9,896 

19,811 
98,786 
59,710 


•,697, 679 
94,666 

5,579,136 
«, 859, 341 

9,55x,397 

«o,974 
86,49a 

6,186 

49,488 

3«o 

935 

55.611 
80,997 


Value. 


1889. 


Pgtrtat, 
54,x6i,434 

909,139 

»65.374 
755.699 

3,018,059 
169,300 

9«335,397 
10,759 

489,968 

M7,3o8 

931,06s 

146,996 
491,578 
399, 87« 
«48,897 

44«,iw> 


63,168,684 


9,188,909 

95,947 
9,179,758 
7,761,007 

«,594»404 


97,960 

6a,  504 
754,584 
911,630 

SO 
98,540 
14,066 
51,611 
99,816 
2,113 

36,799 

"7.»3S 

99,955 


3^0,979 

160,684 
3,033, »oo 

X, 447. 750 

15,398 
334.398 
991,116 
169,036 
»«8,775 

90,X90 
409,999 

•,573,348 
609,877 


xSoo. 


38,«39,998 

••7.674 
»74,437 
949, 4P3 

3f  3x9, 339 
185,164 

•,44X,99« 
5,530 

590,316 

171,369 
991,696 

x85,o97 
936,304 

179,565 
909,658 

4^7, 4»« 


47,580,946 


•,347,«>* 
96, 

9,597. 
7,97«, 
i,84«,r- 


9,x 


^1 

,  9« 
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of  the  prindpid  articles  imparted  into  Spain  and  BaUaric  IsleSt  </(f  ^— Cootmued. 


Aitidm. 


^(OoiJtmx^mmdtMrmmm^keimret-^QatL^d, 


M>1» , Idtosnuna. 

■ritli  cdton ....• «do.... 


Iff  y^^SUA  mnd  vU  mamti/kcimrws. 


1. 


.Jcflognmu. 
•...do.... 


i-.. 

i 


• 


»•«••••■  •  ••  •  •«• 


.do 

.do...... 

•■•••do* 


•••••••••••■•••••••••••«•••«•■«•••••  •••^•••••••••i 

umcv»««  ••«••••»«•••••«••«•«•■••••••••••••••  •••••••Qvft***** 

ts ..„ do 

sed  with  cotton....... ».....«.. ...do 

ues  : 

Vltn  COttOD.......... ..••M..*.....M.......do...... 

Wiui  ^vvKM*». •  I. ................................ ...uO...... 


>•.......» 


»  J. — P*^€r  andiU  mmmt^metnrta. 

per ..................Idlograini... 

....do. 

r...... .« do 


;  in  Spsiii8iu...(.MM...*... ......do* 

ta  fordgn  languages do. 

, ..«..•• .M..do. 

, do. 

.do. 


.Mt*» 


I.....MM ..•M*.......M..t .....do. 

jfied.~.«...«. «..do. 


r  9.  —Lmmhtr  mmd  tit  muunf/kciurts. 


!tc 


•«••  «  •  ••••*«  m 


.^.Jdlograms... 


•••••••«•••••••  ••«••••••  •••«•••••« 


.do. 
.do. 


e M.... 

dbgects... 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


•  ••••«•»«  ••••••O*  ••««••••••«•••  ••••••••••••••••••QVa***^* 


ipcr  floamifiictudiig. 


.do. 


ClmsM  iO.—AntMmlt, 


..number... 

......do 

do 


Quantity. 


1M9. 


4 A  379 
4a6,7a8 


30,961 
x#377 

473 

6»349 

xo,8sS 

3»»38« 

7»737 

496 

7,29© 

a.  737 
5,9^ 

5S*59> 

>9»874 


».8",9«3 
37x,535 
156,486 

39»7«a 
8»»794 
43,287 

93,366 
673,822 
184,229 
loi, 146 


x.o5S,639 

76,998 

39a»5" 

*#07i,sx5 
373. a3« 

77,639 
4,986,468 


»3» 

2,0x1 

4.806 


1890. 


2x6,4x1 
»«,330 


57f057 
1,041 

470 

«»>97 

M,X7» 
•0,770 

7.4fio 

6.557 
3.x8« 

4,87* 

50,196 
6,097 


946,292 
455,398 
153, 85a 

46,534 

87,644 
28,228 

38,540 
840,605 

185,164 
122,564 


1,390,049 

71,136 

7«4,38i 

1,182,959 
412,178 

9*. 515 

«, 545, 753 

4,182,989 


66 
1,021 
2,778 


Value. 


1889. 


4,967,965 
a,  139,590 


«6,594,ax8 


a,038,440 
82,690 

9,460 
165,074 

445,055 
3,011,151 
404,  X3a 
71,729 
976,050 
197,100 
333,884 

«,679,425 
385,910 


9,783,433 


«, '77,789 

491. 57» 
312,97a 

133,036 
245,389 
»,o$4,675 
1x6,830 
493.878 
368,458 
303.438 


4.698,029 


7,390,050 

",979,335 
348,991 

43,  "9 
169,100 

3,X43,030 
839,770 

434,779 
851,299 


34. '98,693 


1x8,! 

«, 357, 433 
1,922,400 


1890. 


Pt*€iat. 

3,633,39' 
a,75',3S» 


15,665,789 


9,969,980 

69,460 

9,400 
9x3,122 
581,052 
9,961,156 
393,886 
84,120 
954,809 
929,842 
978,613 

«, 564,487 
190,898 


9,xo5,xx8 


6x5,088 
6x4,788 
307,704 

'55,889 
962,932 
705,700 
'90*700 
539,580 
370,338 
367,699 


4,X92,40X 


7,634,607 

",309,399 

458,7x6 

39,836 
300,039 

3,365,9x8 
937,400 
5*3,485 
407,330 
669,129 


34,5*7,833 


59,400 

689, '75 

1,111,900 


n 
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I. 

Summary  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Isks,  etc, — Continued. 


Artidn. 


Gau  iO.'-'Animmh    Continued. 

>■•...••••••. .......mmbcr. 

Cattk «.xIo.... 

Swine do.... 

Sheep  and  goats ^..do.... 

Hides kilogxauns. 

Patent  leather.. do.... 

Other  leather  (tanned) do.... 

Belts  for  machinery do.... 

Animal  grease. do.... 

Fertiliaeis do.... 


Total. 


Oast  It. -^Machinery,  carruigt*,  mndvetteb. 

Machinery : 

Agricultoral Idlogiams... 

Motoxy ^ « «..do 

Copper do 

Other  kinds „ do 

Carriages: 

Four'Seated* „ number... 

Two-seated do 

Two  or  four  wheels do 

Railway kilograms... 

Other  kinds.. do 


Carts. 


.do. 


Vessels: 

Wooden— 

Up  to  50  tons.. ^..number... 

Do. tons... 

From  51  to  300 tons.. «..jiumber... 

Do  ....•«.... tons... 

Over  300  tons. ....number... 

Do tons... 

Iron  and  steel. number... 

Do ^ tons... 


Total. 


Gau  n.— Grain  and  foods. 

Fowls „ kilograms... 

Salt  meat ..do 

Pork  and  lanL «. do 

Other  kinds  of  meat do 

Butter do 

Fish: 

Cod.. .........do 

Fresh  « « do 

Smoked.. do 

Rice  (clean) „ do 

Wheat: 

From  United  States do 

From  France , do 

From  Russia do 

Ftom  Turkey do 

From  other  countries.. do 


Total.. do. 


Quantity. 


XM9. 


3ta 

6,613 

95,864 
i3,6a8 
3,625,078 
59*595 
90*970 

a7»345 

4,666,128 

93,660,86a 


468,458 

«.538f«75 

109,806 

10,094,163 

7 
IS 

•9 
96,776 

583.030 

«,o65,458 


156,930 


',898,430 

9 
14,872,189 


1,980,835 

158,873 

3,904,019 

X9,509 

^a,437 

"0,990,990 

1,669,073 

58,099 

3,886.997 


789,743 

a, 736,073 

46,993,935 

19,094,900 

9,948, 3*4 


7». 739,975 


1890. 


354 

4,694 

5,649 
16,613 

3,994,864 

41,036 

93,441 

33,349 
6,735.086 

94,839,863 


498,737 

4,430,818 

109,763 

",841,356 

»4 
10 

45 

460*994 

3,174,461 

831,980 


»5 

89,797 

I 

89,053 
1,971,075 

19 
8,807,919 


894,188 

95,699 

4,055,679 

«3,3»9 
70,906 

91,996,764 

»,9M,959 

43,789 

X, 737,008 


621,510 

19,695,044 

47,615,4*0 

8,409,668 

9,494,998 


71,696,630 


Valne. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 

i8,7SO 

1,399,600 

9,586,400 

163,536 

S,98».378 
1,071,7x0 

909,700 
•46,105 

3,499,598 
S,9«S,o66 


95,119,838 


491,61a 

3,045,8x0 

499,588 

",730,987 

98,000 
49,000 
36,950 
98,9x8 
991,5x6 
496,183 


\      40,494 

}•-• 

1     499,073 
}  4,833,440 


X890. 


I*esetas. 

91,940 
994,800 
564,900 
«99,356 
6,476,096 
738,648 
934, 4>o 
300,141 

5,031, 3«4 
6,908,916 


•3,2x8,896 


99,840,074 


9,561,670 
9*^159 

3,684,693 

11,877 

931,017 

«3,995,x85 

358,584 
18,921 

1,088,641 


»3^354 

499,493 
8,339,918 

9,164,489 

1,790,688 


",9",935 


385,864 

5,31^,983 

499,588 

» 5, 038, 599 

56,000 

28,000 

56,950 

497,873 

»,587,X3> 

339.5" 


•3,«97 

91,968 

399,463 
9,869,571 


•6,958,399 


X,  788.376 

55,461 

4,664,023 

12,653 

959,7*3 

13,813,860 

491,136 

94,083 

486.363 


1x1,879 

«,«7«.S07 

8,570,773 

«,  593,740 

436,498 


",9«5#39o 
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Siunma  ry  of  thi  ^ncipal  articles  imported  into  Spain  a$td  Balearic  /sleSf  etc, — Continued. 


Aitickt. 


CUtut  12. — Grain  andftedi    Continued. 


Gemany. .kflognins. 

From  Austria do.... 

FktMD  Belgium do.... 

From  Franoe « do.... 

From  otlier  countries.. do.... 


Total.. do. 

All  other  ceireah : 

From  FnncCn.~ •..•...«.•......,. do. 

From  If oroooo. do. 

From  Roumania... do. 

From  Russia. .....do. 

From  Turicey ...do. 

From  other  countries do. 


TotaL...^. 


Floar  of  above  oereab  .. 
IMed  vegetables. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


FVom  Cuba do., 

Fkom  Porto  Rico...... do. 

From  Pbllippine  Islands. do. 

From  Firance do., 

fVom  other  countries. ....do., 

Total. \ do. 

Caracas  cocoa : 

From  Vcnexuela do. 

From  other  countries. ....do. 

TotaL do. 

Guayaquil  cocoa : 

From  Cuba do. 

From  Poito  Rico do. 

from  Philippine  Islands do. 

From  Ecuador do. 

From  other  countries do. 

Total. do. 

Coffee: 

From  Cuba... ....^^ do. 

From  Porto  Rico ^ do. 

From  Philippine  Isbnds ......^..do. 

From  Arabia .^.. do. 

FVom  Mexico do. 

Fma  other  countries. ,...do. 


Total. 


.do. 


Qttoamoo * ^do. 

Other  kinds .do. 

Pepper do. 

Tea. do. 


Quantity. 


1889. 


191)888 

a«o.759 

704,877 

13,868,549 


16,008,930 


1,061,076 

5.9M*a99 
1,693,104 

719,164 

1,678,377 

8,653,848 


19,649,868 


34,363 
",897,709 


22,461, x8o 

7,198,887 

a, 373, 785 

84.943 

336,946 


39,385,74' 


668,109 
7,34* 


675^443 


490, 189 

67,576 

4,9a' 
1,786,416 

936,710 


a,  51 5, 805 


54, 4» 
1,768,107 

809,948 

99,896 

99,799 

96,581 


a, 704. 744 


m6,775 
94,588 

149,590 
57,39« 


1890. 


»3,755 

97,aao 

168,019 

«3,9ao,474 
335,376 


'4,544,837 


7,4«4,7»9 

5,830,175 

435,0x6 

9.956,977 

657,370 
38,496,133 


55,000,390 


74,800 
15,845,94a 


3«, 774, 353 

10,996,895 

1.899,733 

47,a9« 
393,310 


44,964,519 


857,553 
104,848 


969,401 


702,631 

48,704 
105 

i,S9»,735 
564,635 


9,907,810 


75,537 
2,154,141 

1,039,896 


Value. 


1889. 


1,846 
77,606 


3,348,956 


119,894 
37,380 

198,876 
54,370 


Ptniat, 

36,567 
66»398 

9x1,463 
3,860,564 

633,647 


4,808,469 


197,399 

7<J9,7>5 

«94,77a 

86,999 

901,405 

1,038,463 


9,357,983 


7,903 
9,855,459 


M.  599, 766 

4,633,776 

',543,960 

59,45a 

a35,86a 


9x,07x,ox6 


',403,0x4 
»5,4'5 


i,4'8,429 


777, a8x 

195,0x5 

9,xo3 

3,579,839 

473, 4ao 


4,957,65' 


XXX, 56X 

3,694,6x8 

',660,394 

45,980 

47,683 

55,890 


Z890. 


Ptietat, 

7,X96 

99,166 

50,404 

4, « 76, '43 
xoo,6r3 


4,363.45a 


.889,767 
699,691 

59,90a 

970,837 

18.885 

4,6x1,  X36 


6,609,448 


'7,804 
3,803,095 


'9,453.399 
6,699,936 

','84,777 

33, '<H 

996, 3x8 


37,590,464 


x,8oo,86x 
990, 181 


9,091,04a 


1,299,867 
90,103 

'94 
3, '83, 470 
1,199,970 


5,709,904 


5,546,056 


6x6,455 

97,047 

956,536 

199,199 


'54,86x 
4,4»5,990 
9,i3',643 


3,876 
'69,973 


6,869.343 


503,96x 

41,190 

931,978 

199, 33a 


o 
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IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS   OF   SPAIN. 


Summary  of  the  prmcipal  arHcies  imported  inio  Spam  and  Balearic  hUs^  «f<r.*-GBat]iUM 


Articles. 


CUut  n.—Grmin  amdfy^dr   Continued. 

Spirits: 

FromCaba ^ hectoliten*^ 

From  Porto  Rico m.. do.... 

From  PhQippine  Islands .do.... 

FVom  Germany.... do.... 

Ftom  France ^ .do.... 

From  SwfKkn... do.... 

From  other  countries ^ do.... 


Total... do. 


Champagne... do.... 

Other  kinds  of  spirits ...» do.... 

Meab... kilograms. 

Sweets do..M.. 

Soup  paste,  etc do.... 

Cheese..... do.... 


Total  grain  and  foods. 


Chut  is.~-^mM4irie*. 

Ornaments.^ kilograms... 

Amber,  bone,  etc .....do.... 

Manufactured... „ do.... 

Buttons,  all  kinds • .do.... 

Playing  games  and  toys do.... 

Fancy  trimming : 

Silk do.... 

Wool ., do.... 

Other do.... 

Elastic  goods do.... 


Quantity- 


1889. 


a,  761 

4X 


6,4S9 
x>934 
9»«44 


sa,90o 


83s 
«3.M3 
73.85« 
93,1196 

«#  476,659 
533,787 


Total. 


6,033 
39>36x 

7,585 
r63,767 
108,5x5 

»,77a 
X7,93S 
34,7«>4 
54*405 


1890. 


19,050 
753 

X 

x6o,086 

3,194 
54,810 

7,493 


"45, 3*7 


917 

6,39a 

78,383 

150, as6 

x,4S3,8o8 

6*7,050 


4.3*8 
65,533 

6,74» 
X48,3ra 

8a.  798 

»,5»4 

«a,955 
3«,6oa 

40,761 


Vafaie. 


X889. 


96,635 
>,43S 


•58,360 

77,j6o 

365,760 

108,440 


9o»,99o 


4*7,500 

«,97«,4St> 
369,855 
376,888 

738,330 
«,  047, 574 


84,030,5*5 


301,650 

590,41s 
197,135 

8x8,689 

651,090 

88,600 

189. 3do 
377,633 
761,675 


3,876,336 


1800. 


6<S.7 
•6.S 

« 

6,401,01 
»3.3 


9.708. 


736-, 
i»a54. 


xo6,3a9; 

9»* 

168 

49^ 


1^5 


3,6#^ 


*  x  bectoUtera«36,4i  7  gallons. 


EXPORTS. 

Summary  of  the  princ^al  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles  during  the  ^ 

six  months  of  t88g  and  j8go. 


Articles. 


Oat*  i.—MtneraU,  ceramic,  etc, 

CoaL tons... 

Tar,  intch,  etc. kilograms... 

Galena: 

Not  containing  silver. do 

Containing  silver.. do 

Other  minerals  of  lead « do 

Blende do 

Calamine do 

Phospholite... , « do 

Minerab : 

Antimony..... do 

Copper .' M. do 


Quantity. 


1889. 


7,116 
70,396 

366,493 
5,007,650 

439,430 

4,696,383 

13,731,000 

6,9x0,064 

180,570 
475,o«i,9aa 


X890. 


13,XXO 
',548,859 

430, 97X 
4.101,730 

376,334 

9,030,410 

19,636,035 


334,685 
338,180, 751 


Vahie. 


1889. 


Peeettu. 
»77,90o 
9,»Sa 

95,388 

a,T04,»3« 

98.767 

106,0x7 

4*9,793 
69,100 

54, *7* 
18,638,667 


1890. 


PesHa. 
30a, 

30X, 

*09» 

3,8*4. 

86, 
307, 
648. 


97. 
*3.47S. 
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(ki  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  and  Balearic  Tsles^  etc, — Continued. 


Artidcft. 


werals,  ceramie,  ff/c— Continued. 

bued. 

9d..M. ...• .kilogntms... 

•••  •••••....•«....  .•.....••.....•*.»«•..*  .QO...... 

D. M .do 

.•.~.. do 


ofccfadii. 


.do. 
.do. 


»••••»•••••••  *•••••••• 


^imie  and  iMr  MMwi|/bcterir#, 


■«••  ■•— »• 


mbk  service. 


on  .M.... •....••. 
table  serrice. 


iditedbax««. 
W) 


.kilograms. 

do.... 

do.... 

, do.... 

do.... 


id. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

nails... «..do. 

do. 

Rod  bfonae  maaufaciures do. 

M«...»«»**««M». do. 


sfl 
iagsil 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Omyy  mmd  chemical  prMhtcU. 


1  other 
..ii 


•••»•••«• 


.kUegrams. 

do.... 

..do.... 

do.... 

.do.... 


do. 

do. 

acts  (unclassified) do. 

do. 

« do. 

of  wine.............. do. 


Qt|antity. 


1889. 


7,658,430 

3,656,170,555 

43,3»a,o8o 

3,337»o8« 

i^,aoo 

45*473 
7.6$« 


",570 

37.979*897 

xa5,x83 

5.045,633 

a. 644. 973 

M,77«.483 

x.'35.B54 

i,7«8 

•4,683 

7,437 
180,865 

1,879,339 

34.473,383 
30,488,615 

9,936 

311,784 

698,561 

•4.995 


«,49« 
xx4,6o6 

394 
783,018 

4»7.57« 

»,4«7,8o3 
350,  ZX5 

557,733 

•3.979 

X47,778,9« 

a,09i,C3i 


1890. 


«3.974.990 

3,054, ••9. 330 

86,940.883 

4,5»,ooo 

380,0x1 

156,460 

61,336 

X9,XOB 


6,473 

47,775,859 
400,303 

6,934,7^ 
546,378 

ttX,s8l,039 

9,833 


31,408 

11,987 

30,0X8 

947,009 

49,7x6,397 

»7,45i,96« 

5,015 

909, x63 

7",  753 

•34,«36 


9x6 

75,875 
4,000 

».«83,934 

'87,45a 

1,460,366 

409,450 
333,645 

43,847 

X49,36i,976 

9,846,935 


Value. 


1889. 


Peteias. 
444. X89 
99,9x7,876 

433, ••« 

166,854 

>49.oa9 
66,691 

36,378 
7,651 


5a,896,875 


84, 3» 
94,000 

4,945,809 

88,984 

338,550 

3,038,39a 

•   43,8x5 

35a, 794 

>> 454, 735 

xx,8x7,x86 
«,8s3,78j 

3,5a* 
65,4x0 
x7,io5 

904, 3a5 
10,484,489 

«a,755#«5a 
zo,o6x,949 

4,«5a 
"8,478 
384,  ao9 

74,985 


58,9*4, 7a7 


4.694 

97,4«5 

ISO 

156, 603 

x63,85o 

435.340 
350, x6x 

6x3,507 

3,  "7 
9,916,684 

4,344,165 


X890. 


Peteiat. 

8x0,549 

33,596,533 

869,409 

996,000 

xx4,0O4 
70,408 

49,068 

X9,X03 


S«,099,739 


130,5x0 
«5,Soo 

a,8io,354 
13,908 

97.095 

3,833,069 

X40,o7x 

485.434 
300,508 

»7, 560, 509 
X4,748 


83,33* 

•7,57» 

150,060 

5, 303, ax X 

X5, 805,030 
9,059, *47 

3,156 
79,48x 

39»,463 
703.408 


56,993.464 


9,840 

64,494 
1, 530 

•36,787 
73,105 

438, xxo 

573,330 
367,0x0 

5,699 

•,133,931 
5,978,543 
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Summary  of  (hi  principal  ariicks  exported  from  Spain  and  BaUarie  Isles^  tffr.'—Cont famed. 


Articles. 


OmttS.—Druft  and  chemical  product* — Cont'd. 

Creaiin  of  tartar... kilograms... 

Softp,  common do 

Candles do 

Perfumery do 

Total ; 


CUut  4. — Cotton  manttfdcturfi. 

Cotton  textures : 

Wbite kilograms. 

Dyed.. do.... 

Knit  goods .....do.... 

Total 


Clots  S'—  V*e*tahltjiherx  andtktir  man^tf«tcturts. 

Hemp  and  flax  yams kilograms... 

Rigging.. do 

Thread  textures do 

Printed do 

Other  vegetable  fiber  textures do 

Lace do 


Total. 


Class  6. —  Wool  and  Us  manufactuns. 

Wool: 

Unwashed kilograms... 

Washed do 

BlankeU do 

Knit  textures do 

Woolen  cloth  : 

Pure do 

Mixed  with  cotton do 

Other  textures  of  wool : 

Pure do 

Mixed  with  cotton do 


Total. 


Clatt  f.-'-SUk  and  its  manu/actuns. 

Silk: 

Waste kilograais. 

Raw do.... 

Textures- 
Plain do.... 

Figured. do.... 

Velvet .do.... 

Snk- worm  pods .....do.... 

Sewing-machines.. do.... 

Lace do.... 


Total. 


Clots  S.—Pa^tr  ondits  montiputorot. 

Printing-paper kilograms... 

Hand-made do 

Letter-paper « do 

Not  specified do 

Books  and  music-paper.. do 


Quantity. 


1889. 


ao9.57> 

8.736,430 
483,101 

as.86i 


1,038.47s 
381.631 

a73. »o» 


11,989 

t69,3J9 

56,058 

331 

18,080 

9.96a 


3.556.355 
18,781 

4.597 
a,  3*6 

38.664 
».737 

56,414 
10,641 


18,197 
".497 

5*455 
690 

3 

5.189 

860 

58 


55.3»a 

399.47a 

«5.5o8 

599*613 
34«,584 


1890. 


913,851 

3.«<H,583' 
615,616 

44,809 


1.034,458 
571,816 

3".737 


is, 103 
954,20a 

45,137 

a8o 
8,639 

9,331 


«,  579*985 
10,340 

6,936 
9,4" 

6«,395 
6.665 

51*549 
X9.55» 


90,063 
M*448 

3.68$ 
S6i 

155 

1,500 

■07 
7 


639,815 

480,469 

X7,ioa 

694,063 

379,191 


Valiat. 


1889. 


P*setot. 

544.885 
1.641.857 

795,467 
206.888 


",463.7»3 


5,149,390 

9,671,417 

1,638,606 


9,459,4«3 


«9.373 

309, 7»  7 

336,348 

9,310 

97,190 
651,640 


»,  356, 508 


6,406,839 

77,94» 
36,776 
37,916 

811,944 
S9«,797 

S9>*797 
106,410 


8.091,504 


»,i«7 
«.o3i*856 

5x8,995 
100,050 

435 

67.457 

14,890 

•      58,000 


1,991,010 


47,0x6 

679,103 

93,963 

t*798,839 

i.o«7,rS« 


Pesttos. 
556.013 

1.869,749 

«. 015,767 

«98,47« 


«3. 508,969 


5.179,990 

4,009,719 

1,870,499 


>x.045,4«4 


»9.649 

a9«.33« 

970,899 

9,800 

««.934 
488,690 


«.097.«57 


4.643.913 
49,9«« 
5S*488 

38.576 

».3".»9S 
747.461 

747.461 
«9S,5» 


7.«»,8S9 


>.693 
549*504 

350,075 
81,345 
M.47S 
19,500 

".799 
7.< 


«.«69,39i 


535, 34> 
816.798 

•5.654 
«. 879. 189 
«."6,363 
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^Summary  of  the  principal  artitUs  exported  frwm  Spain  and  Balearic  Isles,  etc. — Continued. 


Aftides. 


Omu  ^.—Paper  and  it*  man9t/actmret— Cont'd. 

~ kilograms... 

do 


Total. 


Clmts  g. — Lumier  and  other  articles. 

Lumber .^ kilograms. 

Cork: 

Sheess. do.... 

In  small  pieces.. do.... 

For  bottks do... 

In  other  forms do.... 

Spani&h  grass do.... 

Mantifiwtured do.... 

Rags  for  paper  manufacturing do.... 


TotaL. 


Cleus  to. — AnimeUe  and  animeU  products. 
Horses  ~ number. 


Mules. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Cattle. - 

Sbeep „ ^ 

Goats , 

Swine. ^ 

Skins : 

Sheep kilograms. 

Goat do.... 

Other. do.... 

Sole- do.... 

Tanned  hides : 

S<^-leather do.... 

Calf-hides  (dressed) do.... 

Shcep-sktos  (dressed) do.... 

Boots  and  shoes do.... 


Total. 


Clas*  tt.— Machinery. 
Machinery.. kilograms... 

CloMt  i2. — Grains  and/oods. 

Fowl  and  game kilograms... 

Fresh  meat do 

Hams  and  salt  meat do 

Bacon  and  lard do 

Buuer. do 

Ftsh: 

Fresh. do 

Lobsters  and  all  shell  fish do 

Sardines. do 

All  other,  smoked do 

Rice do 

Barley j&o 

Rye do 

Indian  com ^ do 

Wheat do 

Other  cereals do 

Wheat  flour ^ do 


Quantity. 


1889. 


37»3>7 
3^.907 


",o33»"3 

«. 870,999 

5,983 

693.434 

.  xsa. 386 

a», 587, 435 

1,239.468 

50,840 


«,473 
931 

609 

37,830 

8O,X06 

»,3«3 
«.«73 

538.4" 

388.889 

198,761 

a6,747 

7.574 

9. 945 

"5,550 

443. 39* 


676.143 


66,139 

3»4a> 

74,«43 

46,435 

333,374 

397,574 

96,349 
966,181 

366,486 

733,698 

498,446 
466,706 

5,077 
63,489 

«,03«,643 

10,981,17a 


1890. 


43, 24" 
4*7,798 


16,516,989 

1,323,155 

5,333 

783,940 

«, 57a, 659 

36, 140,964 

398,436 

15.833 


9,079 
869 

3*3 

37,885 

6,891 

1,634 
3,773 

474,380 

347,324 
999,809 

3«,753 

6,384 

38,995 

151,941 

488,460 


973,996 


96,817 

1,899 

98,911 

33.564 

143,017 

^  49«.349 

67.705 

996,639 

358.534 
3,085,807 

48,540 

457, 95X 

9,728 

581,283 

909,76a 

»4,"»,333 


Value. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 
933,995 
399,635 


4,90«,53a 


889,657 

898,080 

59,830 
9,708,076 

2a,843 

3.885,737 

347,051 

«7.794 


15,822,068 


662,850 

414.450 

44.030 

9.740.500 

341,979 

15,756 
117,300 

969. «4a 
1,083,308 

318,018 

940,797 

52,318 

«oi,695 

753,300 

7,093,67a 


3«, 847, 334 


858,709 


133,978 

3.400 

118,789 

81,961 

905. x68 

99,394 
>  44. 524 
463,767 
353, 163 

329.7*4 

69,783 

74,673 

965 

11,348 

264,  "3 
3.5>3.974  I 


1190. 


Peseteu. 
«76.a75 
192,359 


5.434,980 


1,391,360 

577,036 

53,330 

10,975,160 

235.898 

4,705,373 

83.559 

5,539 


'7,957,255 


935,550 

390,750 

33,610 

9.759.750 

89,728 

19,608 

377.300 

719,538 

'.302,467 

468,495 

986,047  t 


43.988 
420 

907 


I 


>.475f 
,   /,44f 
7,8i5,36| 


23,552,x4 
4 


J45J 


53^ 

4 

i 


I 


«.* 
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Summary  of  iheprinei^l  articUi  exporUd  from  Spain  and  BaUaric  IsUs^  etc. 


dot*  n.  '^Grmimt  MU^/wt^S^-Gootiiiued. 

kflofnou. 


•  ••••••••••••••••••••»»••••••••••••••••«• 


Chide- 

Other  dried  v^fetablei.. ....do. 

Gallic ~ ...do. 

Onions .• do. 

Beans,  fresh.. ........do. 

"out  toes. .«.»».....«.«».«........».«»».....#...». »«»...»...«QO> 

Other  vcgctahlcs do. 

Ahnonds ^..do. 

Keraals.......... do. 

Olives.. « — do. 

Nuts ~ M M..do 

ChestauU... do.;.... 

Figs,  dried do 

Walnuts .do 

Resins do 

Other  dried  fhdt... .'. .do 

Poaiq;raiiates ....do 

Lemons... .....do 

OrsingcB do. 

Otapes do 

Other  fresh  fruiu do 

Antse.«eed« do 

Saffron do 

Cherries.. do 

Capsicums........^ do 

Olive  oil.. do 

Spirits  (common).. hcctaiten... 

Liquon... ^..do...... 

Spirits  of  wioe.....' ......do 

Common  wine: 

To  France do 

To  England. «do 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa- jdo 

To  foreign  America do 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica... do 

To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo......... do 


Qoaatitf. 


SII9. 


Total... do. 


Sherry: 

To  France do- 
To  England ; do.. 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa do.. 

To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.. do.. 

To  foreign  America do.. 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica .do.. 


Total.. do. 

Other  wines : 

To  France. Ao. 

To  England do. 

To  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa do. 

To  Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo.. do. 

To  foreign  America do. 

To  Asia  and  Oceanica Ao. 


Total. 


.do. 


9aTf<M 

4»»87,x69 
5*945 

4«4>499 

665,641 

«»4X4»W3 
1,638,811 

48,S7« 

a58,S73 

6i934 

«.«8o,3»9 

60,976 

X40 

554*454 
64,364,oa8 

«*335 

•so,x49 

«43f84« 

">4i7 

86,675 

647,000 

18,975,064 

a.57« 

a.  753 

985 


3.9S5.735 
31,007 

69.405 

«46.404 

«5.57« 
406,508 


4»  744*639 


•9»«3» 

45,759 

10,406 

x,8se 

iT,98a 

438 


99.6*9 


x6,ox6 
a,  310 

20,904 

1,645 

9*913 

S« 

40,840 


1890. 


a#»9«»«69 

«»«Sa»33x 
1,931,966 

9,369,435 

4a,a7« 

«,557,<*7 

X.  578,951 

691,760 

569,189 

a,7»5,5«5 

',679, 351 

911,640 

65«,4a4 
8,119 

»,»96,304 
138,193 


«,5«3,67« 
65,390,680 

8,589 
987, «44 
3H.768 

«6,377 

35,475 

645,904 

8,563*73« 

3,7»6 

3.9«7 
«4» 


3,609,465 
4«,346 

70,659 
•66,939 

»3,S48 
997,071 


4,999,098 


39,160 

53,399 

10,383 

1,931 

«3,4M 
369 


1x0,957 


•3#9«5 

3.«4a 

4,390 

5x5 

3,379 
» 

35,4»o 


XS89. 


18901 


»57»4«» 
•87,647 
90x,oao 
698,070 
«,649 
159,889 
949,3x1 

837,397 

1,094,  »94 

758,676 

>, 398,570 

10,619 

79,3x6 

9.358 

768,197 

»4»390 

38 

99,8ox 

19,873,805 

1,051 

52.836 

«43,84t 

1,941,700 

104,0x0 

581,309 

16,089,930 

x54,a6o 

«78,945 

73.875 


xx8,679,o9o 

930.9XO 

o,o89,x9o 

r,39»,«»o 

467.340 

««.T95,340 


i4».339,»«o 


3.800,030 

5.949.670 

»,  35a,  780 

936,860 

«, 557,660 

55,640 


x9,95x,64o 


X,  441, 440 
007,900 
981,360 
148,050 

899,170 
4.680 

3,675.600 


357.  tt3 

887,01^ 

355, 4t^ 

",6%3 

»3i,%4> 
9«3.67, 

1,194,3^  . 

i.9»7,8fc 
890.051 

46.s6i 
iSa,4i; 

55,»53 


»••■«•»•••••• 


»74.«» 
13,0^,196 

i,i«S 

S4>.Si3 

3M.7« 

43,0a 

5«».3»4 

7,5^.««3 

a$4,fc5 


xel,*83,9S» 

9,xi9,77» 
8,oo8,i?o 

406,449 
6,8i«,i3P 


196.870,840 


M.4«4,4» 


,.i86,«J0 


f 
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Sitmmary  of  ike  prmc^ai  ariielts  txportidfirom  Spain  amd  BaUark  liUSt  tic* — CoDtiniied 


Aiddcs. 


la. — Crmmt  andf$9i»  ■  Cootipncd. 

Casob ^ JtQognuBt. 

» .da... 

- do.... 

do.... 

Chocolate.. do.... 

S««els do.... 

do.... 


Total  giains  and  foods.. do. 


AcpaiKsite^  or  hemp  sliocs  ••.•••^••••••M.*«.*«»««««do..«,,« 

light. .« ....do...... 

^ ^...do 


Wi 


Total. 


QMBtlty. 


18S9. 


'.9*7 

5Sx«479 

».S33»SW 

135.405 

161,4x9 

41, 56" 

686,046 


•3,623 

S7,43X 
8,197 

94,73» 


1890. 


39*7x3 

3«.«93 
9,456,800 

X57.«53 
X3fi.37x 

a7#^ 

599,889 


«5,fe4 

«S5»763 

91,074 

M5,x69 


YahM. 


1889. 


84,1x0 

X48.899 

3.800,953 

^.095 

4«4»»57 
103,906 

397.906 


910,850,3x7 


599.575 
689,179 

>«.394 
568,386 


1,864,537 


1890. 


PtuUu, 

4.7« 

«7.«75 

3.7«5,M9 

786,965 

409»xx3 
69,950 

343,878 


X9X,  938,076 


640,600 
1,869, X56 

4».i48 
631,0x4 


3,189,918 


United  States  Consulate^ 

CadiZy  August  28^  1890, 


R.  W.  TURNER, 

Consul, 


THE   MANCHOORIAN  SILK-WORMS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BOWMAN,  OF  TIENTSIN. 

In  my  consular  district  silk-worms  are  not  raised  for  profit,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  no  silk  is  manufactured  here.  In  the  province  of  Shan- 
Toong,  to  the  south,  and  Manchooria,  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  district, 
the  raising  of  silk-worms  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  active  industries  en- 
gaged in  by  a  great  many  people. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  clipping,  taken  from  the  China  Times,  on  silk  cult- 
ure in  Manchooria,  which  is  very  complete  and  comprehensive. 

WM.  BOWMAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tien-Tsin^  June  ijy  i8go. 


OUS.  MANCHOORIAN  SILK-WORMS. 

[Indosura  in  Consul  Bowman't  report.] 

One  can  not  travel  far  in  the  east  of  Manchooria  without  being  drawn  into  silk- worm  studies. 

%  attention  waa  first  arrested  by  the  ceaseless  "  bang  "  of  the  watchman's  musket  in  lovely, 

'"'^ote  valleys,  suggestive  of  the  sportsman  and  <<  big  "  game.    You  follow  up  the  sound  to 

'^^Uxnhle  upon  a  crude  hut  of  boughs,  the  floor  of  which  the  care-taker  has  fitted  up,  after  the 
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Gvean  idea,  as  a  '  k'ang/'  so  that  with  a  few  wisps  of  straw  or  the  native  and  abimdax 
brake  he  may  defy  the  Chinaman's  dreaded  enemy— damp.  Here  you  find  a  very  commoi 
place  specimen  of  humanity  in  charge,  it  may  be,  of  some  ten  thousand  of  the  oak-fed  worn 
the  somte  of  oor  common  pongee.  In  the  Jaloo  district  yoa  may  travel  for  da3rs  on  end  witl 
out  ever  losing  sight  of  this  conspicuous  green  worm,  a  luscious  tidbit  to  a  whole  host  c 
feathered  enemies,  and  requiring  no  end  of  gunpowder  for  its  protection.  You  enter  the  house 
in  certain  districts  to  find  the  domestic  silk-worm  largely  cultivated,  even  stumble  upon  al 
manner  of  cocoons  whenever  you  set  practical  inquiry  afloat ;  and,  I  need  not  add,  3rott  hea 
not  a  few  stories  whicli  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Thus,  I  will  confess,  I  have  beei 
two  years  searching  for  a  grub  which  some  say  feeds  on  the  elm ;  is,  when  full  grown,  as  louj 
as  one's  middle  finger;  is  of  a  beautiful  white  color;  disappears  mysteriously  when  about  t< 
enter  the  chrysalis  state — goes  into  the  ground  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  some  say,  and  there  ^>tn 
a  cocoon  of  such  a  durable  quality  that  a  material  made  of  it  is  virtually  fire-proofl  I  hav* 
searched  many  elms  and  have  found  several  living  curiosities,  but  nothing  that  pertains  to  silk 
Yet  the  information  is  given  by  very  sensible  j)eople,  who  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  friend 
who  can  vouch  for  it.  When  jesting  on  the  subject,  I  have  had  my  jest  returned  by  anothe 
statement,  that  there  is  even  such  a  thing  as  a  cocoon  which  produces  water  proof  alk.  M3 
searchers  have  heard  these  stories  over  a  large  district  But  people  agree  in  saying  thes< 
creatures  are  altogether  too  "  ling"  or  spiritual,  or,  one  might  say,  their  I>aimon  is  altogethei 
too  much  for  mortals  to  cope  with.  These  stories  led,  however,  to  a  find  which  promises  to 
be  of  some  consequence.  A  searcher  brought  me  some  remarkable  cocoons  frqm  the  common 
pine  (Pinus  chinensis).  The  worm  was  not  white,  and  the  cocoons  were  formed  quite  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  nestling  among  the  spines,  and  sometimes  strangely  interwoven  with 
them.  But  certainly  the  fiber  of  the  cocoon  is  unique,  as  far  as  my  studies  have  gone,  having 
a  right,  I  should  suppose,  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  this  worm  feeds  on  is  unique  in  i^ 
way,  in  that  it  s^eds  not  only  its  leaves,  but  all  its  twigs,  and  stands  in  winter  under  ba:. 
poles.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  shap^  of  a  cocoon  could  hang  on  an  ailantus  througfaa 
the  winter,  even  though  this  worm  is  always  careful  to  fix  its  cocoon  by  strong  silk  lines  6 
inches  above  the  point  of  actual  suspension.  Shan-See  is  said  to  be  its  original  habitat, 
the  silk  from  its  cocoons  sold  here  is  named  from  a  district  in  that  province.  But,  as  I  ] 
reared  these  and  made  a  careful  study  of  their  habits,  I  shall  reserve  them  for  a  separate 

Let  me  here  introduce  another  variety,  which  promises  to  be  of  some  interest  as  possi 
new  species  or,  perhaps,  the  original  of  our  domestic  silk- worm.     It  was  brought  to  me  f^ 
a  mulberry  (Morus  nt^ra)  in  an  old  Chinese  burying-g^ound,  where  the  leaves  were  in  ^^ 
stant  demand  for  the  rearing  of  the  domestic  species.     My  friend  had  in  the  same  h&^s 
worms  and  cocoons  of  the  domestic  silk-worm,  as  we  have  it  here — ^an  importation,  I  beli  -^ 
from  Shan-Toong,  and  probably  degenerated.     I  was  alike  struck  by  the  resemblances 
the  divergencies.     It  seemed  a  clear  case  of  wild  and  tame.     Here  was  the  tame  creat=r^ 
evidently  made  expressly  for  man,  whatever  people  may  say,  next  to  wingless ;  will  la^p 
eggs  with  its  wondrous  gyrating  motion  just  where  you  place  it ;  has  no  want  which  can 
be  attended  to,  and  is  of  use  to  feed  the  poultry  the  moment  it  has  secured  the  increase  o-    - 
kind.     The  worm,  too,  is  a  model  of  good  behavior.     It  will  accommodate  you  by  ea^^ 
dandelions,  lettuce,  and  other  herbs,  if  the  mulberry  leaves  are  detained  by  spring  frosts, 
lies  where  you  place  it,  and  is  not  known  to  wander,  if  it  has  food — and  even  then  would  m — 
a  bad  traveler.     You  may  leave  them  open  about  the  house  anywhere,  and  you  always  kc^ 
where  you  have  them.     Not  that  they  have  not  their  notions.    They  are  exceedingly  partial 
about  smells,  and  insist  on  cleanliness,  even  from  the  Chinese.     There  is  clearly  a  spri" 
intelligence  in  the  creature,  which  recalls  the  story  that  a  lovely,  homely,  filial  damsel  ^^ 
changred  into  a  silk- worm  to  escape  a  dreadful  fate  involved  by  a  Jcptha-like  vow  of  her  fatk^ 
But  wild  is  wild  when  you  see  it  in  the  other  variety.     This  year  the  firiend  mentioned  ab^ 
brought  me  twenty  worms  from  a  distance  of  some  18  miles.    When  he  opened  his  wa^ 
only  three  remained.     "  There  is  no  doing  with  these  creatures,"  was  his  only  apology.    T^ 
remaining  three  were  duly  placed  on  a  small  mulbeny-tree  of  tbe  same  variety  as  the  one 
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Wldch  they  were  taken.    A  mild  form  of  stockade  was  constructed  round  the  tree  to  break 
\!be  wind  and  help  to  preserve  them  from  the  birds.     But  on  the  morrow  not  a  sign  was  visi- 
Ue ;  they  had  not  even  set  tooth  on  leaf.    Last  jrear  t  reared  some  specimens  from  the  sttlne 
origibai  in  a  twelve-year-old  mulberry  in  our  own  garden.     I  had  them  at  several  stages — 
After  tbe  first,  second,  and  third  mute— but  the  younger  fry  found  the  leaves  too  old  for  them 
(and  it  was  a  very  dry  season),  and  none  but  those  of  the  second  and  third  mutes  went  into 
^^ocoon.    They  were  very  secret  in  their  habits,  and  I  do  not  remember  one  of  my  daily  visits 
in  which  it  did  not  require  several  men  to  find  them.     One  disappeared  altogether,  and»  though 
,the  tree  was  being  searched  daily  for  the  berries,  no  trace  was  found  till  nearly  a  month  after- 
wards, when  a  very  perfect  cocoon  and  a  large  collection  of  eggs  were  discovered — at  a  point 
which  involved  an  immense  amount  of  travel,  even  for  such  a  creature.     The  moth  had  never 
**ea  observed.     I  tried  the  experiment  of  rearing  them  in  the  house.    The  youngest  leaves 
were  duly  shred,  as  for  the  domestic  silk- worm ;  but  somehow  the  creatures  wandered  from 
uay  to  day,  no  matter  what  precautions  were  taken.     They  got  more  restless  with  each  mute, 
°^ul  firom  forty  which  had  safely  passed  the  first  mute  I  was  reduced  to  four  which  attained 
^c  third  stage.    To  save  these  I  took  them  to  a  friend,  who  had  a  three-year-old  mulberry 
rozQ  oay  Q^i^  stock,  and,  as  usual,  a  day  or  two  after  not  a  trace  was  to  be  found.    It  seems 
^  M  the  creature  had  a  '*  de'il  *'  in  it,  to  use  an  old  Scotch  saying.    The  Giinese  regard  it  as 
^00  i^estlcss  to  repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation. 

-^9  <iescribe  the  worm :  It  is  in  every  thing  an  exaggeration  of  the  domestic  variety,  while, 
^,^^^  worm  and  cocoon  and  moth,  the  two  species  are  clearly  akin.     There  is  an  exagger- 
*aoii  or  the  singular  dragon-like  head,  the  remarkable  eye — ^but  with  a  look  of  "  de'ilment " 
^  t^e  oncanniest  looking  worm  I  have  yet  handled — a  rougher,  knobbed,  knarled  look- 
^  '^^^^.    One  of  the  most  differentiating  features  is  the  sign  of  its  wildness  in  the  extraordi- 
7^''^  ^^aptation  of  color  to  its  surroundings.    Those  who  have  watched  tree-fed  silk-worms 
^^*^^  will  have  observed  how  they  can  hold  by  their  tail  prehensiles  and  stretch  then:  body 
,      ^^    «  straight  line  to  catch  up  the  tip  of  a  leaf,  so  as  to  eat  from  the  tip  backwards,  first  on 
^^'^^  side  of  the  midriff  and  then  on  the  othef.     This  happens  always  in  the  last  stage,  and 
^U^jitus  worm  in  this  stage  is  absurdly  conspicuous  and  is,  doubtless,  preserved  from  ab- 
^^    destruction  by  some  to  us  imperceptible  odor.    The  green,  oak-fed  worm  is  simply 
^""^^yed  wholesale  at  this  stage,  if  not  constantly  guarded.     Now,  this  wild  mulberry  feeder 
^^  the  knobbed,  gnarled  appearance  in  iu  last  stage,  and  when  it  thus  stands  out  from 
^>iimch  to  feed  it  is  sometimes  quite  indistinguishable  from  a  broken  twig.     In  its  second 
^  third  stages  it  develops  bright  red  spots,  but  these  sober  down  in  the  last  stage  and  tone 
^^ith  the  general  cinnamon  appearance  of  the  mulberry  bark.     It  is  clearly  highly  gifted 
^^^  the  power  of  self-preservation.     I  had  occasion  to  place  eleven  fine  oak-fed  worms  on  a 
^^^^1  apple-tree  right  opposite  this  mulberry.     It  was  supposed  they  would  go  into  cocoon 
^^ore  morning,  and  no  watch  was  set.     I  was  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  din  of  the  magpies, 
^^  before  I  got  out  seven  of  the  worms  were  gone,  the  birds  being  simply  frantic  with  excite- 
ment.   But  on  the  mulberry  laden  with  berries,  and  from  which  even  stoning  could  not  drive 
M)e  same  magpies,  I  reaped  nine  cocoons  from  eleven  worms,  and  the  missing  ones,  doubtless, 
Pandered  in  the  restlessness  of  the  first  settlement  and  died  of  starvation.    This  variety  has 
Tour  nmtes  like  the  others,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  keeps  time  with  domestic  species.    The 
first  moths  appear  m  the  last  week  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  possibly  even  in  the  third 
week  of  May.    The  second  crop  I  have  had  as  early  as  the  3d  of  July,  the  domestic  moths 
coming  out  on  the  same  day.    Of  nine  moths  which  I  secured  from  this  July  crop  seven  were 
males.    The  color  was  brown,  with  two  exceptions — these  being  a  light  dun  color.    One  of 
the  females  was  of  this  dun  color  and  one  male.     The  sex  is  distinguished,  as  in  the  other 
varieties,  by  greater  size  of  body  and  especially  by  the  breadth  of  the  feathery  antenna.    The 
first  moth  came  out  on  the  3d  of  July  and  the  last  on  the  loth.     The  one  female  appeared 
on  the  8th  and  the  other  on  the  9th.     They  require  no  attention  in  the  matter  of  pairing.     In 
laying  they  preferred  the  leaf  in  which  the  cocoon  was  wrapped,  and  did  not  take  to  the  paper 
1  had  providedt    They  imnred  about,  also,  more  than  tbe  domestic  qiedes,  distributing  their 
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eggs  loosely  and  altogether  without  the  singalar  atteation  to  order  so  characteristic  of  die  do- 
mestic moth.  The  eggs  were  laid  on  the  9th  of  Jnly  and  were  hatcjied  hj  the  19th.  In  dieir 
natnral  state  on  the  tree  the  eggs  are  laid  evenly  enough,  but  vprtad  over  the  under  part  of  tfie 
leaf.  The  moth  is  a  very  small  variety,  as  compared  with  the  ailantns  or  oak  or  wafanit  or 
pine  feeders  above  mentioned.  It  is  just  one  remove  in  sue  from  the  domestic,  the  wings, 
however,  being  clearly  meant  for  use.  The  moth  does  not  inherit  the  restlessness  of  the  wonn. 
Some  of  the  Attacus  pemyi  males  (oak)  were  very  troublesome  when  they  had  a  large  room 
to  themselves,  and  some  of  the  Attacus  eynthia^  as  it  has  been  called  (ailantus),  even  smashed 
themselves  and  utterly  destroyed  their  wings  on  the  window-glass.  But  this  mulbexzy  feeder 
remained  quietly  in  its  glass  case  and  suffered  no  injury,  though  kept  for  days.  The  coooon 
approaches  a  bright  yellow  in  color,  is  about  the  same  sbe  as  that  of  our  domestic  stik-worm, 
but  more  "  flossy  "  in  appearance.    Have  we  in  this  the  original  of  the  silk-worm  ? 

Hai-Cheng,  August  21^  1888. 

JOHN  MACINTYRB. 


THE  JERUSALEM-JAFFA   RAILWAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GILLUAN, 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work  accomplished 
up  to  the  present  date  on  the  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  Railway: 

The  work  is  still  prosecuting  under  the  original  French  company  that  in- 
augurated it,  but,  as  yet,  has  little  exceeded  the  preparatory  condition.  The 
company,  which  is  known  as  Soci^t^  des  Travaux  Publics  et  Constructions 
d  Paris,  employs  but  a  small  number  of  workmen,  and  to  an  American  the 
work  seems  to  progress  at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate. 

A  few  workshops  have  been  erected  at  Jaffa,  where,  also,  a  special  pier 
for  the  landing  of  the  locomotives,  which  are  due  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
has  just  been  completed.  Several  cargoes  of  sleepers,  rails,  timber,  coal, 
and  other  materials  have  lately  been  received. 

Extensive  gradings  have  been  commenced  at  certain  points  along  the 
projected  line,  such  as  at  Ramleh,  Jesur,  Artuf,  and  other  places,  and  it  is 
expected  the  work  will  be  more  energetically  pushed  over  the  entire  route  on 
the  arrival  of  the  locomotives. 

It  is  calculated  that  regular  trains  will  be  running  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh 
before  the  close  of  this  year.  Connection  between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem 
can  be  made  over  the  present  excellent  macadamized  road  by  carriage  and 
wagon. 

The  large  number  of  Americans  visiting  this  country  renders  the  forttgo-> 
ing  information  of  importance  to  our  citizens. 

HENRY  GILLMAN, 

QmsuL 
Unitep  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem^  August  14^  i8po. 
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PRODUCTS  AND   INDUSTRIES  OF   NORWAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GADB,  OF  CHRISTJANIA, 

AGRICULTURE. 

^^  Norwegian  farmers  had  in  1889  another  unfavorable  harvest,  not  at- 
triDuta.l>ie,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  to  a  late  and  cold  summer,  but  to 
^3tc:cssive  dryness  of  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  hardly  a  drop 
01  raiix    fell  and  the  hopes  raised  by  an  early  and  beautiful  spring  were  com- 
pletely disappointed. 

^^  results  of  the  crops  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Hay  a  good  deal, 

^  -?'I^^  20  or  30  per  cent.,  below  an  average  crop;  the  grain  inferior  in 

^      ^^y^9  as  well  as  in  quantity,  to  average  crops.     In  some  southern  districts 

Y^  ^^^re  a  perfect  failure,  and  the  farmers  scarcely  reaped  as  much  grain 

..    ^y*  had  sowed.     By  a  strange  freak  of  nature  the  barley  crop  gave  an  ex- 

j    .    ^^  result  in  the  most  northen  districts  of  the  country,  about  70°  north 

,^^e,  not  far  from  the  North  Cape. 

^  |.      *^«  potato  crop  was  exceedingly  rich,  owing  to  the  abundant  rains  which 

^  ^^i-ing  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.     Potatoes  are  therefore  very  cheap, 

__      '^'ill  be  a  welcome  substitute  for  other  fodder  during  the  long  winter 

•  J"^-*^,     They  are  extensively  used  by  the  brandy  distilleries,  which  are  giv- 

,3-^  cents  per  barrel  therefor. 
Ij-    ^^He  dairy  industry  has  been  more  satisfactory,  and  the  pastures  on  the 
^  ^nountains,  where  the  cattle  are  removed  from  the  farms  as  soon  aS  warm 

jj^^  ^*^cr  sets  in,  were  better  thaa  usual.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  make 
2^^  ^^  use  of  their  milk,  and  the  prices  of  dairy  products  seem  to  be  rising. 
Q  t^airy  associations  and  butter  companies  were  formed  in  1889,  and  the 

^f  ^i-nment  continues  to  encourage  the  production  of  cheese.  New  factories 
fji^^^^^iidensed  milk  for  exportation  are  building.  The  price  of  milk  at  the 
"^^es  is  generally  2.5  cents  per  liter. 

No.  xaa— I.  39^ 
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The  exportation  of  sheep  to  England,  which  in  1888  only  amounted        tc 
14,000  head,  rose  in  1889  to  52,500,  which  brought  an  average  price  of  $4.        ^8 
per  head.     It  is  expected  that  sheep  will  become  a  still  larger  export  arti— cuAc 
from  the  western  districts,  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  sheep  rais^na^jng 
on  account  of  their  mild  winters. 

The  wages  of  farm  hands  are  still  rising,  and  it  is  in  many  districts  m-    _-^t« 
difficult  every  year  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers.     On  the  ot 
hand,  farmers  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  reduced  rate  of  interest 
mortgage  loans  from  5  to  4}^  and  4}{  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  even  4  P^^ 

cent,  will  probably  soon  be  the  ordinary  rate. 

FORESTS   AND   THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

The  forest  wealth  of  Norway  has  for  a  long  time  been  steadily  declini 
The  forests  owned  by  the  State  or  communities  are  estimated  to  cover  an 
of  1,000,000  hectares,  or  2,500,000  acres.     Since  1866  the  Government 
bought  about  37,000  hectares  of  woodland  in  different  sections  of  the  c( 
try,  but  the  aggregate  forest  land  of  Norway  is  supposed  to  have  diminisi 
in  an  equal  ratio  during  that  period  by  the  destruction  of  private  w( 
The  value  of  public  and  communal  forests  is  estimated  at  ;j4,ooo,ooo, 
they  occupy  only  i2j^  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  forest  ground  of  the  c( 
try,  which  may  be  computed  at  nearly  8,000,000  hectares,  or  2o,ooo,< 
acres.     In  Sweden  the  public  forests  amount  to  16  per  cent. ;  in  Bavaria, 
per  cent. ;  in  Baden,  70  per  cent. ;  in  Prussia,  68  per  cent. ;  and  in  Fi 
to  35  J^  per  cent.,  of  the  total  forest  land. 

A  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1874  to  examine  the  conditior *  0^ 

private  forests  and  the  general  wood  supply  of  the  country,  and  their  rej^ ^^Tt 

was  quite  alarming.      It  was  estimated  that  the  five  southern  "stifts,''  "         or 
provinces,  of  Norway,  which  together  embrace  about  17,000,000  acres,  cr    m^^n- 
sumed  in  1875  401,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  while  the  reproduction  -^cn^^id 
not  exceed  293,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  gave  a  year's  deficit  of  108,000,^=:^^ 
cubic  feet.     Forty  years  earlier  forest  statistics  recorded  a  fair  surplus^         of 
production  over  consumption,  and  in  1855  there  was  nearly  a  balance.    '^T^-^e 
committee  stated  that  the  yearly  loss,  already  so  large,  must  increase      :^or 
every  year,  and  the  Government  has  no  longer  any  means  to  arrest  the    ^i^^- 
.    struction  of  the  forests.     Extensive  purchases  of  private  forests  by  the  G-  ^^>'^' 
ernment  were  recommended,  although  the  committee  did  not  expect  gr*^^^ 
results  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  alone.     The  spread  of  knowled^'^ 
on  rational  forestry  can  have  but  a  limited  influence,  although  the  Gove*^^" 
ment  has   now   established  a   few  forest  schools   in  different   parts  of    t:b€ 
country.     The  only  means  of  protection  now  left  would  be  a  law  restricting 
the  disposal  of  forest  property  by  the  private  owners  and  forbidding  tli^ 
destruction  of  young  forest  trees.     Such  a  law  already  exists  in  France,  Italy* 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Sweden.     Its  adop- 
tion here  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  1882  by  the  Government,  but  since  then 
no  further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  public  sentinaent  being  much  o^- 
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posed  to  the  restrictions  projected.  The  legislature  finally  took  the  mattier 
ixx  Jband  last  year,  and  there  are  now  many  who  urge  immediate  adoption  of 
iDe3J5ures  for  preservilig  at  least  a  part  of  the  forests,  which  still  form  an  im- 
port^mt  factor  of  the  national  wealth  and  the  principal  resource  of  a  large 
of  the  country.  The  forests  have  lately  suffered  the  loss  of  many  young 
of  small  dimensions,  cut  down  either  for  exportation  or  for  pulp  manu- 
fsic^t^ire  at  domestic  mills.  The  so-called  cellulose  wood,  prepared  from 
sixk^iJl  trees  and  cut  very  short  to  escape  the  export  duty  on  wood,  is  at 
pr^r^ent  in  great  demand  in  foreign  markets. 

The  lumber  trade  of  last  year  gave  general  satisfaction,  the  prices  being 

fe-i  X"    throughout  the  year,  and  the  quantities  exported,  which  were  estimated 

2,021,272  cubic  meters,  being  5  per  ceilt.  in  excess  of  that  exported  in 

S,    The  total  export  of  wood  of  all  kinds  reached  a  value  of  ^8^000,000 

^^<^^^ers  (|io,  180,000),  showing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  kroners  over  that 

*^^     ^K:888.     The  production  of  lumber  had  not  for  many  years  been  so  large 

i.  n  1889.     Sawed  lumber  was  in  less  demand  in  foreign  markets,  but  the 

^:es  were  higher,  especially  of  fir  plank.     The  pine  plank  brought  smaller 

^^  *-  ^es,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Russia.     Some  shipments  of  this  article 

5^     Brazil  sold,  however,  very  advantageously.     The  exportation  of  planed 

ber  shows  in  1889  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  chiefly  to  England  and 


4jood  prices.     The  London  market  had  been  very  unsteady  on  account  of 
5  great  strikes,  and  it  finally  became  overstocked  with  planed  timber, 
cipally  from  Sweden,  which,  from  being  lately  a  small  exporter,  has  risen 
ship  50  per  cent,  more  than  Norway  to  London. 

Australia  had  in  1889  declined  by  a  third  from  1888,  but  the  Cape  of 
t)od  Hope  and  Port  Natal  had  in  the  meantime  doubled  their  consumption 
'^  the  Norwegian  article,  sold  at  good  prices.  As  above  said,  it  is  a  mat- 
r  of  regret  that  such  large  quantities  of  shore  lumber  under  19  decimeters 
"^^  length  should  lately  have  been  exported  to  foreign  pulp  mills,  but  it  is  ex- 
-^^cted  that  the  Storthing,  now  in  session,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  pres- 
^^nt  loss,  not  only  to  the  treasury,  but  also  to  the  native  pulp  industries. 

Great  Britain  now  takes  about  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Norwegian 

^^rood,  viz,  nearly  1,200,000  cubic  feet  per  annum,  and  she  will  probably 

^^rove  a  good  customer  also  this  year,  as  the  general  trade  is  in  a  sound 

-condition  there.     France  and  Germany,  too,  promise  well  for  1890 ;  but 

^ifielgium,  which  ranks  third  among  importers  of  Norwegian  wood,  will  hardly 

^ome  up  to  her  usual  mark  on  account  of  the  frequent  labor  disturbances  in 

'that  country. 

SHIPPING. 

The  prospects  of  the  large  sailing  fleet  of  Norway,  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  in  every  harbor  in  the  world,  were  unpromising  a  few  years 
since.  Discouraged  by  the  constant  decline  in  the  rates  of  freight,  many 
ship-owners  had  sold  their  sailing  vessels  far  below  their  value,  in  order  to 
g«t  rid  of  property  which  they  believed  would  soon  be  useless.  Towards 
the  end  of  1888  a  new  period  of  activity  in  commerce  began  to  dawn,  anc} 
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in  1889  the  returns  were  better  than  any  previous  year  of  the  last  de«=^^Lde. 
Norwegians  again  began  to  buy  sailing  vessels  everywhere  syid  at  high  par^^es, 
and  about  220  vessels  of  foreign  origin,  representing  an  aggregate  of  13^  ^000 
tons,  were  in  1889  added  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country.  T*he 
port  of  Christiania  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  foreign  vessels,  adding  aB-twut 
40  shij[)s  of  30,000  tons  to  her  fleet.  England  alone  contributed  60  per  ^ir^nt. 
of  this  increase  and  Germany  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  many  yearss  -^g^ 
since  ship-building  was  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Norwi 
industry,  occupying  in  1875  S»74o  men  in  200  dock-yards.  In  1885 
had  fallen  to  79  yards  with  1,846  men,  and  last  year  only  13  sailing  v 
of  100  tons  and  more,  measuring  together  5,180  tons,  besides  45  sob 
craft  under  100  tons  burden,  were  built  in  native  yards. 

After  passing  through  a  dull  period  of  five  years,  from  1883  to  1888^ 
Norwegian  steamers  also  had  in  1889  their  full  share  of  the  returning  p> 
perity,  yielding  a  large  profit,  which,  in  some  cases,  was  estimated  as  hig" 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.     Many  new  steamers 
therefore  added  to  the  merchant  marine,  viz,  64  steamers  of  40,000  ag^, 
gate  tonnage  ai  of  which  of  4,616  tons  were  built  in  Norway  and  43 
35,400  tons  bought  abroad.     The  steam  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Christie 
had  an  addition  of  16  steamers  of  9,455  tons  and  Bergen  of  15  steamers^ 
16,000  tons.    The  latter  port  is  recorded  to  have  cleared  a  profit  of  4,000, 
kroners  on  her  steamers  from  the  spring  of  1888  to  the  fall  of  1889,  an 
have  ordered  in  1889,  chiefly  in  England,  33  new  steamers  represen tin 
tonnage  of  37,000  gross  registered  tons  and  a  capital  of  10,400,000  kro 

Ci^3»75o»ooo)- 

If  we  take  the  total  tonnage  of  Norway's  commercial  marine  and  saiE 

vessels,  she  now  ranks  third  among  maritime  nations,  but  only  seventh 

gards  her  steam  tonnage.    The  Norwegian  aggregate  tonnage  (1,630,004 1 

is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  (calculated  at  26,459, 

tons)  and  22^  per  cent,  of  the  British  tonnage.     It  is  six  times  larger  t 

that  of  Denmark  and  three  times  larger  than  the  Swedish.     Its  gross  pr 

are  estimated  at  ^24. 12  to  ^26.80  per  annum  to  each  ton,  or  about  ^0,0 

000  every  year. 

FISHERIES. 

The  whale  fishery  was  in  1889  carried  on,  as  usual,  on  the  coast  of 
mark  with  32  vessels,  all  of  which  were  steamers  belonging  to  several 
within  this  district,  and  yielded  496  whales  producing  15,800  barrels  of 
as  compared  with  696  whales  and  21,800  barrels  in  the  previous  year, 
decline  of  last  year  was  probably  attributable  to  the  unfavorable  weat 
and,  although  the  price  of  whale  oil  has  risen  from  ;^i7  to  ;^2o  per  ton, 
total  gross  value  of  these  fisheries  did  not  exceed  |2i 4,000  and  resulte 
a  clear  loss  to  many  outfitters.     Some  Norwegian  whalers  went  to  Iceland 
caught  many  whales  there. 

The  sealing  fleet  of  1889  numbered  25  steamers  of  6,343  tons,  with  i, 
men,  carrying  home  71,304  seal-skins,  12,548  barrels  of  oil,  36  polar  be 
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*^7  '^^atlruses,  24  inusk-oxes  (the  latter  killed  in  East  Greenland,  farther  north 
than  a^y  other  vessel  had  ventured  before),  besides  413  bottle-noses  yielding 
4*070  barrels  of  oil.  This  catch,  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  year, 
^^  estimated  at  a  gross  value  of  ;J 250,000,  yielding,  probably,  a  net  profit  of 
°°*y  X5)36o  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels. 

T*lie  bottle-nose  fisheries,  carried  on  with  28  vessels,  were,  on  the  other 

nan<i^  more  successful  and  resulted  in  1,314  whales.     The  net  j)rofit  was 

^^l^^c3  at  $40,000. 

The  mackerel  fisheries,  which  are  chiefly  carried  on  within  this  consular 

f '^^*"ict,  were  unsatisfactory  in  1889,  ^"^  ^^®  price  was  nearly  double  that 

*^    ^  %S8,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  caught  and  the  increasing  exportation 

^^  ttie  United  States. 

*XTie  Norwegian  Storthing,  in  addition  to  other  measures  for  promoti;ig 

^^    fisheries,  appropriated  200,000  kroners  as  loans  to  fishermen  for  pur- 

^•^^ses  of  strong  and  modem  fishing-smacks.     At  an  auction  held  in  London 
^^t  month  14  English  fishing-smacks  were  bought  for  Norwegian  account. 

INDUSTRIES. 

From  fifty  to  sixty  tobacco  manufactories  are  at  present  working.     The 
Resumption  of  tobacco,  which  is  o.  7  kilogram  to  each  individual,  is  smaller 
^Vian  in  most  European  countries,  and  has  decreased  much  since  ten  or 
elve  years  ago,  when  the  import  duty  on  this  article  was  first  raised. 
The  horseshoe  nail  factories  exported  in  1889  nails  for  $660,000.     The 
ther  nail  factories  were  also  busy,  but  realized  a  small  profit  on  account  of 
e  high  prices  of  iron  and  coke. 
Norway  has  forty-six  beer  breweries,  which  were  last  year  profitably  en- 
'^[aged,  exporting  about  12,856  hectoliters  of  ale. 

The  ice  industry  was  very  lively,  the  exportation  amounting  to  290,000 
^^egistered  tons.  The  profit  was  satisfactory  to  the  exporters  and  the  quan- 
'^ities  sold  larger  than  fof  many  previous  years. 

The  silver  mines  of  Kongsberg,  belonging  to  the  Government,  produced 

:in  1889  5,800  kilograms  of  fine  silver,  which,  owing  to  the  reduced  price  of 

silver,  did  not  cover  the  expenses  of  working.     The  Government,  however, 

lias  gradually  put  aside  a  fimd  of  more  than  1,000,000  kroners  resulting  from 

the  profit  of  favorable  years,  and  the  interest  of  this  is  now  used  to  cover  the 

deficit  of  the  mining. 

Norway  is  wealthier  in  nickel  ores  than  any  other  European  country, 
but  only  two  mines  are  now  working,  producing  from  100  to  130  tons  per 
annum.  The  price  of  the  metal,  which  in  1875  ^^i^  ^^  kroners  per  kilo- 
gram, has  now  fallen  to  4  kroners  per  kilogram. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  wood-pulp  business,  new  mills  are 
still  building  in  this  country,  and  the  exportation  of  pulp  shows  a  steady  in- 
crease. At  present  the  Norwegian  mills  number  fifty-four,  and  the  production 
will  probably  soon  exceed  the  demand.  The  exportation  of  mechanical 
pulp  rcise  in  1889  ^^  200,000  tons  from  100,000  tons  in  1885,  while  that  of 
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emical  pulp  was  estimated  at  35,000  tons,  against  24,000  tons  in  1S88.  Fhe 
ices  of  the  latter  article,  which  was  produced  at  fifteen  mills,  eleven  of  which 
re  for  sulphit  pulp  and  four  for  sulphate  cellulose,  were  considered  remunera- 
e,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  price  of  the  raw  materials.  The  aggre- 
te  value  of  pulp  exported  in  1889  was  estimated  at  13,210,000.  America  is 
11  a  heavy  importer  of  Norwegian  pulp,  chiefly  shipped  by  the  direct  Thing- 
lia  line  to  New  York.  The  exportation  of  pulp  from  this  district  to  the 
rts  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco  amounted,  according  to  the  de- 
ired  exports,  in  1889  to  17,872  tons,  most  of  which  was  chemical  pulp, 
aiinst  17,954  tons  in  1888. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Norwegian  railroad  lines,  which  have  a  length  of  1,562  kilometers,^ 
J.94  kilometers  of  which  are  Government  roads,  did  not  in  1889  receive  an; 
ther  extension,  but  many  new  lines  are  now  in  contemplation.     The  En- 
sh  company  which  some  years  ago  obtained  from  the  Government  a  con. 
ision  to  construct  a  line  from  the  sea<coast  on  the  Atlantic  at  Ofoten,  ii 
>rrland,  to  the  Swedish  frontier,  thence  to  be  continued  through  the  minin: 
d  forest  tracts  of  Swedish  Norrland  to  the  fiothnian  gulf,  has  now  stoj 
d  work  for  want  of  means.     The  revenues  of  the  Norwegian  railroaif^-^      ^^^ 
Dwed  in  1889  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  that  of  1888  and  20 
It.  over  that  of  1887,  a  progress  chiefly  due  to  the  increasing  developmei 

several  industries  in  the  country  districts.     The  passenger  traffic,  to( 
3WS  a  considerable  increase.     The  first  line  built  in  this  country,  abow 
rty  years  ago,  connecting  this  city  with  the  lake  of  Mjosen,  is  still  partT 
'ned  by  British  capitalists,  and  paid  last  year  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cei 
the  preference  share-holders  and  6^  per  cent,  to  the  ordinary  share-holdei 

FINANCES. 

The  national  debt  of  Norway  consists  of  the  following:  A  4  per  cen 
in  of  1880,  19,850,000  kroners;  a  ^}4  percent,  loan  of  1886,  30,826,6 
3ners;  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1888,  64,434,624  kroners;  rest  of  unredeei 
le  bonds  bearing  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  interest,  245,472  kroners;  totar 
5»357»458  kroners  (^30,806,000). 

The  annual  outlays  for  interest  and  partial  payments  of  the  public  de 
lount  now  to  11,158,000.     In  order  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  this  burde 
;  Storthing  now  contemplates  the  conversion  of  the  3 J^  per  cent,  loan 
80  to  a  new  loan  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  by  which  a  saving  of  abou 
D,ooo  kroners  would  be  effected.     As  the  Norwegian  credit  is  excellent  i 
I  foreign  money  markets  and  the  former  loans  were  contracted  only  fo: 
Iroad  building  or  for  the  conversion  of  other  loans,  the  Government  wil 
ubtless  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions.     The  first  loan  which  Nor 
y  made  since  she  regained  her  national  independence  in  181 4  was  con— 
cted  in  1820,  amounting  to  nearly  1 1,000,000  at  an  emission  rate  of  61^^ 
r  cent,  of  the  nominal  sum.     The  effective  interest  of  the  loan  of  187.^ 
s  5.01  per  cent.;  of  1880,  4.27  percent.;  of  1886,  3.71  per  cent.;  of 
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'8SS,  3.50  per  cent.     Bonds  of  the  latter  loan  (3  per  cent.)  were  lately 
Quoted  in  Paris  at  91  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  3^  per  cent,  loan  at  par. 

EMIGRATION. 

he  emigration  over  the  port  of  Christiania  in  1889  was  reported  as 


Descriptioo.  Male.        Female. 
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Of  these  7,985  v/ent  to  the  United  States,   11  to  South  America,  13 
ustralia,  and  i  to  Asia.     Eight  hundred  and  fifteen  emigrants  belonged  to 
city  and  4,807  to  other  places  in  this  country,  while  1,663  came  from 
^^^en  and  711  were  Scandinavian- Americans  who  had  been  visiting  their 
-^ve  land.     The  emigrants  were  reported  carrying  with  them  52,600  kro- 
in  money;  4,148  had  their  passage  prepaid  in  America,  and  their  ag- 
^ate  passage  money  amounted  to  635,847  kroners. 

TOURISTS. 

The  number  of  tourists  visiting  Norway  in  the  summer  of  1889  was  esti- 

ted  at  about  twenty  thousand,  most  of  whom  were  Englishmen,  with  a 

»  sprinkling,  however,  of  Germans  and  Americans.     A  German  line  of 

vam-ships,  leaving  from  Hamburg,  will  next  summer  compete  with  Nor- 

gian  and  British  steamers  in  forwarding  travelers  to  the  North  Cape. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania^  Norway ^  i8go. 
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HOUSE    INDUSTRY   IN   GERMANY.* 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAVENCE. 
WHAT   IS   HOUSE   INDUSTRY? 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  industrial  life  in  Germany  is  the  making 
^^f  articles  in  what  is  known  as  house  industry,  in  which  species  of  work 
^^noany  thousands  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — are  engaged.     This 
"liouse  industry,  as  understood  by  me,  is  the  making  of  different  articles  at 
liome,  frequently  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  villages,  oftentimes  in  mount- 
ainous regions,  where  the  people  are  poor  and  get  a  precarious  livelihood  from 

the  soil.     The  work  is  generally  done  by  hand ;  but  the  use  of  simple  ma- 

■     -  -  — 

*  Based  on  a  publication  of  the  German  Society  for  Social  Politics. 
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chinery  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  house  industry,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  assume  the  form  of  regular  factory  work.  The  work  may  be  done 
alone  or  with  the  aid  of  one's  family,  and  even  hired  labor  may  be  used, 
provided  the  employer  works  in  the  double  capacity  of  worker  for  another 
and  an  employer  of  workmen. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  house  industry  are  (i)  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  at  mie's  home,  and  (2)  that  the  things  made  should  be  for  an  inter- 
mediary, or  middle-man.  So  soon  as  the  consumer  is  directly  worked  for,  the 
character  of  house  industry  is  lost.  In  house  industry  a  trader  or  manufact- 
urer must  therefore  be  worked  for,  or  a  distant  market  sought  out  by  the 
worker,  to  which  he  may  travel  himself;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  work  is  done  for  a 
middle-man.  This  definition  I  have  constructed  from  a  number  of  German 
definitions  on  the  subject,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  yet  fixed  with 
strict  exactness. 

The  workers  in  house  industry  provide  their  own  raw  materials,  or  these 
materials  are  furnished  by  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  for  whom  the 
work  is  performed ;  both  are  customary.  The  articles  or  merchandise  made 
may  be  executed  on  orders  or  made  up  with  a  view  to  the  sale  of  them  to 
the  first  dealer  who  comes  along.  Sometimes  the  makers  of  them  make  ex- 
cursions to  distant  parts  to  dispose  of  them.  This  was  the  old  practice,  now 
not  much  in  vogue,  I  believe. 

The  first  and  only  official  enumeration  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  house 
industry  in  Germany  was  made  in  1882,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  so  employed.  But  it  is  possible  that 
many  a  manual  workman  doing  work  on  order  erroneously  reported  himself 
as  engaged  in  house  industry,  and  thus  became  improperly  reckoned  among 
the  workers  in  this  species  of  labor;  but  it  is  thought  that  the  result  of  the 
census  was  not  materially  affected  thereby,  though  the  Government  statistics 
are  alleged  by  some  to  be  incomplete  on  this  account.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  house  industry,  as  said  above,  is  not  yet  fixed  with  strict  exactness ;  but 
the  Government,  in  taking  its  statistics,  narrowed  the  term  down  to  mean 
persons  working  at  home,  in  a  small  way,  on  account  for  some  merchant  or 
manufacturer.  The  Government  statistics,  therefore,  if  they  do  err,  err,  it 
is  said,  in  putting  the  number  of  workers  in  house  industry  at  too  small  a 
figure  rather  than  in  exaggerating  their  number,  for  the  rule  followed  by  the 
census  takers  in  ^making  the  enumeration  of  the  number  of  people  at  work  in 
house  industry  was  to  ask  each  person  whether  he  worked  in  his  own  house 
for  an  outside  business  and  ask  each  employer  how  many  persons  were  em- 
ployed by  him  in  house  industry,  and  to  class  all  working  at  home  for  an 
outside  business  as  at  work  in  house  industry.  Small  workshops  working  up 
their  own  materials  for  sale  to  an  outside  business  were  excluded  from  the 
enumeration  as  not  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  house  industry 
as  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   HOUSE   INDUSTRY. 

The  house  industry  in  Germany  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the 
Kmpire  which  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  Glatzer  Mountains  along  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier  to  the  Fichtel-Gebirge  and  thence  northwards  to  the  Eichs- 
feld,  taking  in  Liegnitz,  Breslau,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  Upper 
Franconia,  and  the  Thuringian  states,  as  well  as  the  Prussian  district  of  Er- 
furt.   In  addition,  a  few  large  house  industrial  districts  are  met  with  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Empire,  such  as  those  of  Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Lower  Alsace,  and  Lorraine,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Forest.     In  the  cities  of 
Berlin*  and  Bremen  a  great  deal  of  house  industry  is  also  carried  on.     These 
sections  of  country  are  all  thickly  populated  and  show  a  great  subdivision  of 
farm  land.     In  the  districts  of  Bautzen,  Liegnitz,  and  Breslau  it  is  mostly 
the  making  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  that  occupies  the  people;  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zwickau  and  Leipsic  and  in  the  two  Reusses  and  in  Saxe- Weimar  it 
is  the  making  of  hosiery  and  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods ;  in  the  district  of 
Erfurt  and  in  Schaumburg-Lippe  it  is  the  linen  industry  that  mostly  prevails; 
in  a  part  of  Thuringia  it  is  the  making  of  toys.     The  house  industry  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  as  at  Diisseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  making  of  silk  goods  and  small  iron  ware,  such  as  tools,  scythes,  and 
cutlery.    In  Lorraine  and  Lower  Alsace  the  people  are  mostly  engaged  upon 
wicker-work,  crocheting,  and  embroidering ;  to  some  extent,  also,  in  weav- 
ing cotton  cloth.     In  the  Black  Forest  it  is  especially  shoe  making  that  is 
met  with,  in  Berlin  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  and  in  Bremen  the  mak- 
ing of  cigars. 

In  all  Germany  there  are  said  to  be  10.5  persons  engaged  in  house  in- 
dustry to  every  1,000  inabitants.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  where  they  are 
mostly  met  with.  The  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants,  where  house  industry  is 
carried  on,  of  workers  in  house  industry  is  as  follows,  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  namely : 


Parts  of  Empire. 


Zwkkau 

Bantzeiu. 

Diisseldorf 

Renss  (elder  line) 

Berlin 

Upper  Franconia , 

Erftirt ^ 

Breslau  „ ^ 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Reuss  (younger  line) 

I/dpsic.. 

Schwarzburs-Rudolstadt. 


Rate  per 
1,000  in- 
habitants. 


80.1 
7a.  5 

45.x 
31.6 
39.6 
22.9 
22.8 
19.3 

»9 
18.9 

x8.i 
X7-4 


Parts  of  Empire. 


Saxe- Wei  mar 

Liegnitz 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 

Aix-la-Cha[)elle 

Lorraine 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Black  Forest 

Lower  Alsace 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Dresden 

Bremen 


Rate  per 
1,000  in- 
habitants. 


»7-4 
17.2 

«7 
16.3 

14.3 
«3-7 
13.6 

"5 

12.4 

10.8 
10.6 


*  A  R^rt  on  the  house  industry  of  Berlin  was  published  in  No.  ii8. 
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In  the  different  provinces  and  states  of  the  Empire  the  number  of  workers 
in  house  industry  to  every  i,ooo  factory  workmen  and  artisans,  that  is,  hands 
employed  in  closed  establishments  and  workshops,  was  as  follows : 


Where  employed. 


Province  of — 

East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

Brandenburg,  with  Berlin 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhineland. « 

Kingdom  of  Prussia 

District  of— 

Upper  Bavaria 

Lower  Bavaria 

The  Palatinate 

The  Upper  Palatinate...... 

Upper  Franconia 

Middle  Franconia 

Lower  Franconia 

Suabta 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

District  of— 

Dresden 

Leipsic 

Zwickau 

Bautzen.. 

Kingdom  of— 

Saxony... 

Wurtemburg 


Rate  per 

z,ooo 
workmen. 


5x5 

38.3 
65.9 

39-5 
43.4 
90.6 

45.8 
16.8 
a8.7 

»3-5 

X04.5 

63.3 

91.  I 

8.3 
42.7 

8.3 

ao6.9 
3X.1 

41 
32.4 

42-4 

80.6 
123.9 

393-9 
4Sa-7 

963.8 
70.7 


Where  employed. 


Grand  duchy  of— 

Baden... 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg-Sch  werin 

Saxe- Weimar , 

Mecldenburg-Sireliu 

Oldenburg « 

Duchy  of— 

Brunswick... , 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

Saxe-Cobuzg-Gotha.. 

Anhalt.. 

Principality  of— 

Schwarzburg-Sonderhausca ... 

Schwarzbutg-Rudolsiadt , 

Waldeck 

Rcuss  (elder  line) 

Reuss  (younger  line) 

Schaumburg-IJppe 

Lippe 

City  of— 

Labeck 

Bremen , 

Hamburg 

Alsace „ 

Lorraine  ~ 

Average  for  whole  Empire 


Ratc.pcT 

I,OOb 

workmen 


98.9 

91.  X 

X56 

«39  7 
41.9 

Sa.5 

»«.3 

109.3 

63. 

767 
96 

158.4 
138.5 

47-3 

147- 1 

98.6 

75.8 
6».7 

90.3 
66.3 

34.6 

z6.i 

X43. 1 


89.9 


In  places  of  100,000  inhabitants  the  average  was  78.3  per  1,000;  in 
places  of  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  59-6;  in  places  of  5,000  to  20,000 
inhabitants,  80.3  ;  in  places  of  2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants,  102.  i  ;^  in  places 
with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  it  was  86.9. 

The  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  show  a  greater  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  house  industry  than  does  the  Empire  at  large.  In  them 
the  rate  is  17.6  persons  engaged  in  house  industry  in  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
while  in  the  Empire  at  large  there  are  only  10.5  in  every  1,000.  The  cities 
in  which  this  sort  of  work  is  principally  carried  on  are  Berlin,  Breslau,  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  Cologne,  Stuttgart,  Bremen,  and  Dantzic. 

There  are  thirty  branches  of  industry,  in  each  of  which  more  thin  10  per 
cent,  of  all  the  workers  in  it  are  engaged  in  house  industry. 
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ToMe  shewing  proportion  of  house  workers  to  whole  number  of  workers. 


Blanch  of  industry. 


Silk  weaving,  including  velvet  making 

Crocheting  and  embroidering 

Finishing  off  of  ho&iesy  and  knit  goods. ^ 

Making  hosiery. .~ 

SiDc  and  ailk  shoddy  spinning 

Laoe  making.. ^ ^ 

Washing,  bleaching,  etc.,  of  lace  and  white  linen  embroidery 

Cotton  weaving. 

Malr»fig  suspenders,  cravats,  and  gloves 

Linen  weaving 

Reeling  silk. 

Making  lace  and  white  linen  embroidery.. 

Cork  cutting 

Weaving  mixed  and  other  goods. 

Spinning,  where  kind  of  stuff  is  not  named 

Making  carton  pidre  and  papier-machi 

Weavii^and  plaiting  wood,  straw,  bast,  and  rushes 

Drawing  gold  and  silver  wire  and  making  conic  goods 

Coiaet  aaaking 

Weaving,  where  kindof  stuff  is  not  named.. 

Wool  weaving..... 

Making  toob,  scythes,  cutlery,  and  iron  ware 

Glass  blowing  befcne  a  lamp 

Sewing.....^ 

Plaiti]^  and  weaving  of  rubber  and  hair 

Making  "ready-made"  clothing  and  linen 

Making  musical  instruments,  exclusive  of  pianos 

Gun  making.......^ 

Tailoring. 

HackKng  and  s|»nning  flax  and  hemp 


Number 
of  work- 
era  in  the 
industry. 

Number 

working 

at  home. 

76,964 

53,135 

xo»3a7 

6,434 

7,936 

4,69s 

73.829 

40,100 

9.408 

4,7aa 

3«,<»4 

14,698 

781 

347 

"S»59> 

59,169 

23, 196 

9,056 

103,808 

40,925 

1,074 

439 

"5,639 

8,744 

2,559 

800 

73.750 

22,051 

630 

177 

5,394 

«,5o8 

28,650 

4,976 

3,609 

938 

5.9M 

X.444 

2,326 

5x3 

108,007 

83,603 

55,889 

21,719 

2,078 

405 

268,337 

49,828 

3,793 

452 

37,6«4 

6,035 

11,165 

«,735 

5,972 

749 

317,896 

39,3*5 

25,095 

a.  749 

Percent- 
age of  the 
house 

workers 

to  entire 
num))er  of 

workers. 


69.7 

62.3 

59.2 

54-3 
50.3 

47.2 
44-4 

4«.5 
40.8 

39-4 

39-3 

34- » 

31.3 

«9.9 
88.1 

88 

06.7 

86 

a4-4 

88.x 

ax. 9 
ai 

«9.5 
x8.6 

X6.3 

x6 

25. 5 
18. 5 

18.  4 
XX 


While  in  no  one  of  the  remaining  branches  of  industry  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  people  employed  work  in  house  industry,  several  have 
quite  a  number  of  workers  in  house  industry,  as  shoe  making,  for  instance, 
which  has  18,453  People  at  work  in  house  industry;  tobacco  working,  8,313; 
cotton  spinning,  4,937 ;  cabinet  making  and  making  of  parquet  flooring,  3,995 ; 
and  wood  turning  and  carving,  3,148;  and,  had  the  statistics  of  the  Empire 
been  further  specialized,  they  would  show  several  branches  of  work  to  be  al- 
most entirely,  or  largely,  of  a  house  industrial  character,  such  as  agate  cut- 
ting, toy  making,  porcelain  painting,  etc. 

The  figures  given  show  the  largest  number  of  persons  employed  in  house 
industry  to  be  in  the  following  branches  of  industry:  (i)  Silk  and  velvet 
weaving,  (2)  cotton  spinning,  (3)  sewing,  (4)  linen  weaving,  (5)  hosiery 
making,  (6)  making  of  wearing  apparel,  (7)  wool  weaving,  (8)  weaving  of 
mixed  goods — each  of  which  has  more  than  20,000  workers. 

Factors  which  largely  influence  house  work  are,  (i)  whether  women  can  be 
employed  on  it;  (2)  whether  few  and  inexpensive  tools  and  machines  can 
be  used,  such  as  sewing  and  embroidery  machines,  etc. ,  and  small  motors ; 
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(3)  artistic  taste  or  especial  aptitude  for  the  work,  as  in  the  making  of  mu« 
instruments  and  certain  kinds  of  woven  goods;  and  (4)  ease  with  w] 
the  finished  products  can  be  transported  from  the  workers  into  the  lia 
of  the  employers,  and  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  consumers. 

A  large  number  of  women  are  employed  in  house  industry.  In  every : 
persons  engaged  in  house  industry  43.9  are  females,  while  of  every  ioo| 
sons  engaged  in  all  industry  but  20  are  females.  In  house  industrial  wi 
requiring  strength  90  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  men,  while  in  the  ligl 
employments  90  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  females. 

In  general  industry  59  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  unmarried,  38.6 
cent,  married,  and  2.4  per  cent,  those  who  have  lost  their  married  partnc 
while  in  house  industry  40  per  cent,  of  the  workers  are  unmarried,  47 
cent,  married,  and  13  per  cent,  those  who  have  lost  their  married  partm 

The  relative  ages  of  the  workers  in  house  industry  compared  to  thewc 
ers  in  general  industry  are  as  follows,  on  the  average,  in  every  1,000  wort( 


Age. 


Uoder  15  yean  of  age... 

From  15  to  20  years 

From  ao  to  40  yean 

From  40  to  60  yean...... 

60  yean  and  upwards..* 


Percentage  of  house  workers  in  every  ifioo  workers^  according  to  age. 


Branch  iA  industry. 


Making  porcelain  goods ^ 

Making  tacks,  nails,  etc ;.... 

Making  scythes,  cutlery,  etc 

Making  musical  instruments 

Spinning,  hackling,  etc 

Weaving,  including  ribbon  weaving 

Rubber  and  hair  plaiting  and  weaving 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving 

Crocheting,  embroidering,  and  lace  making 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  etc... 

Making  passementerie 

Making  common  smooth  wooden  ware 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring 

Making  baskets... 

Weaving  and  plaiting  in  wood,  straw,  bast,  and  rushes.. 

In  turnery,  also  at  cork  cutting 

Working  in  tobacco 

Sewing... 

Tailoring 

Making  ready-made  clothing 

Making  millinery 

Making  hais  and  caps 

Making  suspenders,  etc 

Making  shoes 

LAundrying 


Under  15 

Z5  to  90 

yean. 

yean. 

1X.5 

77.7 

••••«••■ ••••■•• 

102.8 

0.5 

44-5 

•3.4 

170.8 

90. 2 

78.5 

5.6 

55- a 

x6.8 

»54.3 
79" 

IX. 9 

41  4 

802.6 

64.8 

233- a 

73- 1 

262.4 

15.8 

78.6 

16.4 
142.8 

xa.  z 

43-5 

217. 1 

6.3 

46. 5 

3 

28.2 

45 

160 

a 

98. 6 

24.9 

192.8 

xa.4 

180.9 

6.8 

80.3 

as.  4 

241.3 

x.a 

71.1 

«-3 

65.6 

ao  to  40 
years. 


5>7.3 
520.9 

5*6.6 
480.x 
243.6 
396.5 
396 

37«-5 
390.8 
421.9 
411.  X 
426.9 
55«.8 
491.6 
486.6 

5«5.4 
622 
541.8 
6x9 

5*9 
6t6 

516.4 

559-1 
671. 1 

460.x 


40  to  60 
years. 


301.4 

309  4 
361.2 

272.x 

338  3 
395-6 
3x2.1 

370-8 

a34 

212.9 

»95.5 
357- • 

33* -7 
278.x 
X92.3 

349-5 
318.8 

228.4 

a43« 

908.8 

160.9 
319. 1 

M7-9 

212.2 

376.9 


aodolt 


3 
I. 

I! 
Il 
I 
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mtage  of  house  workers  in  every  j^ooo  workers  ^  according  to  age  and  sex. 


jich  of  industry. 


ain  goods^......... 

nails,  etc 

s,  cutlery,  etc 

U  instnunents^ 

iing,  etc 

ufing  ribbon  weaving 

Lir  plaiting  and  weaving 

oing  common  weaving^ 

Ibroidcring^and  lace  making. 

ing,etc. 

oenterie..... 

on  smooth  wooden  ware  >... 

oeand  parquet  flooring 

s. ^ 

laitingin  wood, straw, bast. 


>  at  cork  cutting. 
tacco.................. 


•made  clothing 

»y 

nd  caps 

iders,  etc.. 


>falcs. 


Under  15 
years. 


a.  6 


0.6 
17.3 
46.1 

3.3 
5x5 

5.3 
63.x 
87.9 
58.7 


96.3 
3.8 
.a 


o.a 
«-3 

12.  6 


o.a 


25  to  30 
years. 


46.3 
zoa.9 

38.3 
133.1 

83.5 

37.5 
51.5 

36.3 
X13.6 

93-3 
95-4 
64.7 

16 
xo 

309- a 
40.7 
21.3 


14.1 
134.8 

38 

35.8 
SZ.8 
61.8 


60  years 

and  older. 


1x3.7 
66.3 

65.9 
56.8 

443 

MS- 9 
X33.6 

X56.X 

86 

X03.4 

»38.3 
129.4 

93-3 
81.8 

51. 8 

77.5 
a6.6 


54- 5 
ax.  3 

7« 

75.6 

69.6 

43-4 
331.8 


Females. 


Under  15 
yean. 


35 


••••••«• 


!•••••« 


5>-7 
X6.4 

M-3 


97.6 

40 
63.3 
77.x 
24.  X 


aa.a 

36.9 
95.3 

5-4 

4-5 
3.8 

as- 5 

X2.3 

XS-S 

38.3 

14. 6 
1.4 


xs  to  20 
years. 


X60.8 

3 
190.8 

39a- 7 

77.7 
120.9 
304 
180.7 

30.9 
342.4 
308.1 
X13.3 

s8.6 
284 

305.8 
93.4 
44.8 

160 

x8o 

aoa.  7 

X85.9 
150.5 
363.7 
199.6 
66.  a 


60  years 
and  older. 


35 

a 

98.3 

38.7 
30'-4 
151.1 
X19.4 
191. 3 

134.3 
64.8 

35-9 

lOZ.Z 

8.6 
54.4 

60.  a 

X30.4 

3«.5 
65- 3 

31.6 

47.9 

09.3 

79.6 

ai.4 
56.4 
95-5 
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53.5 
37-6 
48.9 
54.8 
66.3 
40.8 
18.3 
75.8 
109.7 
37.8 

47.9 
3^.5 

35.9 
60.x 

35.3 

58.7 
40.6 

9X.7 
55.8 
35.4 
56.3 
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48.6 
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Percentage  of  workers  in  general  industry  in  every  i^ooo  workers^  according  to  age  and  sex. 


Breach  of  industry. 


Making  porcelain  goods 

Making  tacks,  naib,etc.~ 

Making  scythes,  cutlery, etc 

Making  musical  instruments 

Spinning,  hackling,  etc 

Weavii^,  including  ribbon  weaving 

Rubber  and  hair  plaiting  and  weaving 

Knitting  and  doing  common  weaving.. 

Crocheting,  embroidering,  and  lace  making . 

Bleaching,  dyeing,etc 

Making  passementerie ^ 

Making  common  smooth  wooden  ware 

Making  furniture  and  parquet  flooring 

Making  baskets.. 

Weaving  and  plaiting  in  wood,  straw,  bast, 

and  rushes 

In  tumery,also  at  cork  cutting 

Working  in  tobacco 

Sewing 


Tailoring.. 

Making  ready-made  clothing 

M.iking  millinery 

Making  hats  and  caps.. , 

Making  suspenders, etc , 

Making  shoes 

Laundrying , 


Males. 


Under  15 
years. 


49-7 
34.8 
48.  a 
53.8 
68.5 

38.7 
16.  a 

77 

X06.5 

ao.9 
41.8 
3Z.6 
35.8 
58.5 

3a- 4 

57.1 
38.6 


54.6 
33-6 

75- 7 
34.8 

47-9 
52- 5 
99. 1 


15  to  ao 
years. 


345-3 

231-9 

297.8 

263 

342 

a3x 
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366 

308 

163.1 

337.8 

361.9 

390 

376.8 

336 

3«3 
194-5 


418.9 
376.6 
301.4 

253-7 
345. 3 
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60  years 
and  older, 


38.3 
30.6 

34 

34.8 
44.8 
44-3 
36-5 
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12.  8 

54-9 
28.5 

35.3 

X7-4 
20.8 
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»3.4 

»7-7 
28.9 

13.8 

8.9 
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Under  15 
years. 


66.5 
7.4 

7a 

70.6 

64-4 
43-8 

31.6 

73-7 
iza.  1 

46 

56.8 

71.8 

50.1 

70 


34 
74 

43 

91 

61 

35 

55 

39 

49-4 

56-7 

31.4 


IS  to  30 
years. 


4«7.5 

477- a 

395.6 

436.8 

368 

333-8 

289.  S 

485- X 
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383-6 
438.4 

370.9 
376.9 

345 

313 

144.1 

291.7 

490.1 

518.5 

37* 

460.7 

388.2 

432 

433.9 
224.9 


60  years 
and  older. 


11.5 
19.2 
18.  S 

5.6 
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19.1 

40 

•0.4 

9  3 
15.6 

13. 1 

«9  4 
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•7-5 

38.2 
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10.4 
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Note. — By  "general "  is  meant  aM  industrial  work — factory  and  house. 

CHILD    LABOR. 

There  thus  appears  to  be  a  relatively  less  number  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  house  industry  than  in  general  industry.  In  house 
industry,  among  a  total  of  339,644  workers,  only  4,449  are  less  than  fifteen 
years  old,  that  is,  1.3  per  cent.,  while  of  4,096,243  persons  in  general  in- 
dustry 138,396  are  less  than  fifteen  years  old,  or  3.4  per  cent.  It  is  thought 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  children  employed  in  house  industry  parents 
have,  to  some  extent,  purposely  failed  mentioning  the  employment  of  their 
children,  because  a  good  deal  of  complaint  is  m^de  by  writers  on  house  in- 
dustry of  the  excessive  employment  of  children  in  it,  as  they  are  put  at  som* 
kinds  of  work  of  this  species  when  only  three  or  five  years  of  age;  and  when, 
later  on,  they  have  to  go  to  school,  the  parents  make  them  work  before  and 
after  school  hours.  One  writer  on  the  silk  and  velvet  indiistry  of  the  Rhine 
says  that  children  are  quite  generally  used  for  winding  the  spools.  Children 
from  five  years  old,  he  says,  sit  in  the  most  cramped  and  uncomfortable  po- 
sitions, with  their  legs  drawn  together  and  their  backs  humped  up,  in  over- 
crowded rooms  at  the  bobbin  wheels,  to  the  neglect  of  the  schools;  or,  if 
they  by  law  have  to  attend  school,  they  are  put  to  work  by  their  parents  at 
6  or  half- past  6  in  the  morning  and  made  to  work  until  school  time,  and 
on  returning  fron>  scboo}  made  to  work  again  until  8  o'clock  at  nigh(. 
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Another  writer,  commenting  on  the  toy  making  in  Thuringia,  says  that  chil- 
dren are  set  to  work  at  it  the  moment  they  arrive  from  school,  and  kept  busy 
\minting  wooden  figures  and  on  some  kind  of  light  work  until  far  into  the 
night.    In  the  villages  of  the  Taunus  Mountains  children,  it  is  said,  when 
only  three  years  of  age  are  put  to  inserting  rubber  bands  into  nets  and  gloves, 
and  made  to  work  for  two  or  three  hours  at  it  a  day.     Any  one  passing 
through  one  of  these  villages  on'-a  summer  day  after  school  hours  will  see 
the  young  children  everywhere  sitting  before  their  house  doors  or  under  the 
trees  or  at  the  sides  of  the  fences  working  away  for  dear  life  at  this  occu- 
I^tion.    The  factory  inspectors  of  the  Empire,  in  their  annual  reports,  have 
also  seen  cause  to  complain  of  the  immoderate  and  improper  employment  of 
<  hiJdren  in  house  industry. 

In  house  industry  old  men  are  engaged  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
factories,  for,  while  in  general  industry  but  29.9  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
''^''fcers  are  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  in  house  industry  there  are  iii.6 
'  ^very  1,000.  This  is  because  many  a  man  who  is  unable  to  answer  the 
'luirements  of  regular  factory  labor,  on  account  of  age  or  disability,  is 
^^  to  work  somewhat  at  home. 

HOURS  OF   LABOR. 

"The  hours  of  labor  in  house  industry  are,  in  many  instances,  excessively 
^^.  The  Thuringian  wood  carvers  sit  at  their  work  all  day  and  late  into 
•  night ;  the  slate-makers  work  eighteen  hours  a  day.  The  basket-makers 
Xjpper  Franconia  and  Coburg  rise  in  summer  at  half-past  4  and  in  winter 
^oon  as  it  becomes  gray,  and  work  in  the  height  of  summer  until  half-past 
^^  night  and  in  winter  by  lamp-light  until  late  at  night.  Workers  in  meer- 
Viaum  at  Ruhla  work  generally  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  summer, 
dually  from  4  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night,  and  in  the  winter  from  5  in 
^e  morning  to  6  at  night.  The  makers  of  musical  instruments  at  Markneu- 
iirchen  and  Klingenthal  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  the  pauses 
or  rest  and  meals.  The  makers  of  harmonicas  in  Upper  and  Lower  Sach- 
>€nberg  and  other  villages  of  the  Klingenthal  district  are  at  their  work  by  5 
)*clock  in  the  morning  and  seldom  quit  it  before  8  at  night ;  an  hour  at 
nidday— often  only  half  an  hour — is  the  only  paase  they  make,  and  their 
breakfast  and  suppers  are  eaten  while  at  work.  The  hand-weavers  of  Saxony 
f'ho  work  at  home  labor  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  while  weavers 
1  the  factories  work  only  eleven  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  pause  of  one 
our  at  noon  and  one  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and 
fternoon,  respectively.  The  nail-makers  in  the  Taunus  Mountains '  work 
ver  twelve  hours  a  day  at  severe  labor.  In  making  net-work  the  women 
t  at  their  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  at  least  10  at  night, 
ith  a  short  respite  at  noon  only,  when  they  take  their  scanty  dinner. 

WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  in  house  industry  are  very  paltry,  and  allow  the  recipients 
nly  a  miserable  ei^istenc^.     In  the  Crelfeld  district  the  ^verag^e  w^es  p^r 
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loom  in  1872  amounted  to  ^126.37;  in  1877,  to  only  ^108.  In  1867  a  wean 
of  velvet  of  one  color  earned,  on  an  average,  $2.$S  a  week;  in  1872,  $2.8 
a  week ;  and  in  1877,  only  ;J2. 14.  In  the  Gladbach  district  the  weekly  wage 
on  December  i,  1875,  ^^^  April  i,  1878,  of  a  successful  velvet  weava 
amounted  to  only  I3.80  and  J2.14,  respectively;  ota.  skillful  silk  weaver,  tc 
^3-57  ^^*^  I2.14,  respectively;  of  less  skillful  workmen,  to  I2.85  and  I1.42, 
and  $2,6i  and  I1.42,  respectively.  A  sword-maker  earned  at  Solingen  in 
1877,  weekly,  I3.10;  a  polisher,  I3.33;  but  each  had,  on  an  average,  three 
months  of  unemployed  time  in  the  year.  At  Remscheid  wages  were  much 
higher. 

In  the  Thuringian  house  industry,  the  earnings  of  the  toy-makers  in  the 
Sonneberg  district  average  weekly  as  follows :  Of  an  embosser,  aided  by 
wife  and  children,  to  ^^2,85  or  ^3.57  ;  of  a  turner,  to  $1.66  and  $2.14;  of  a 
female  worker  on  doll-baby  hair,  80  to  95  cents;  of  a  slate-maker,  toji.42; 
of  a  paper  box  maker,  to  71  cents.     Handsome  wages ! 

At  Ruhla  the  makers  of  meerschaum  pipes  earn,  when  they  have  f^' 
employment,  the  best  of  them,  I4.28  to  I5  a  week;  ordinary  workniei 
I2.85  ;  and  poor  workmen,  but  J1.90  to  I2.14. 

The  earnings  of  a  family  of  wood  carvers  in  the  high  country  of  * 
Eisenach  district,  consisting  of  five  members,  including  two  children  goi 
to  school,  is  said  to  be  J53.57  to  ^3. 80' a  week  when  they  have  full  empl^ 
ment,  and  are  of  the  better  class  of  workers.  Poor  carvers  hardly  na^ 
enough  to  obtain  their  daily  bread.  Cork  cutters  in  the  same  region  are  ^ 
worse  paid,  a  whole  family  of  them  receiving  only  $1.19  to  J1.90  a  we^ 
Among  the  makers  of  willow  ware  in  Upper  Franconia  and  Coburg  strO 
men  who  have  the  rough  work  with  whole  willows  to  perform  earn  o« 
^2.85  to  ^3.57  a  week.  Ordinary  workmen  manage  to  make  only  a  mi^ 
able  livelihood.  The  makers  of  musical  instruments  at  Klingenthal  m- 
Markneukirchen  get  much  better  wages  than  the  people  just  named. 
Klingenthal  the  makers  of  the  different  parts  of  harmonicas  earn  weekJ 
Straighteners,  ^i  to  ^1.70 ;  polishers  and  tuners,  1 1.90  to  ^3.57  ;  finger-boc3 
makers,  ^2.50  to  ^^3.57;  case  and  frame  makers,  ^2.38  to  J4.76;  vfoum 
making  bellows,  about  J  1.25.  Persons  making  the  inferior  mouth-org^ 
n:ike  lower  wages,  and  those  working  on  intricate  accordians  higher.  - 
Markneukirchen  makers  of  violins  made  in  1882  from  1 2. 38  to  $4-22^ 
week.  The  average  daily  earnings  amount  to  about  47  cents,  which  is  coi 
sidered  very  good  wages,  as  board  and  lodging  there  do  not  cost  more  ths 
15  cents  a  day. 

In  the  making  of  textiles  the  wages  in  Saxony  for  house  industry  are  ve, 
poor  and  oftentimes  very  fluctuating.  In  the  year  1875  a  hand-weaver  - 
fine  mull  earned  $2  a  week,  but  in  1877  only  I1.30.  In  the  factories  tl 
wages  are  always  higher.  The  average  weekly  wages  in  the  Upper  Voig 
land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oelsnitz,  of  certain  weavers  amounted  in  1881  to  on 
$1.  In  1882  these  curtain  weavers  made  from  $1.66  to  I2.14  a  week,  whi 
the  average  weekly  wages  of  a  factory  weaver  of  ordinary  capacity  amounte 
^o  ;Ji.73  a  week  and  of  weavers  at  the  Jacquard  looms  to  ^3.09. 


^ 
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The  weavers  in  the  Weilerthal  earn,  in  the  great  body  of  instances,  only 
$1.14  to  $1.71  a  week  on  the  average;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  two 
persons  should  work,  one  of  them  from  early  morning  until  evening — yea, 
even  into  the  night. 

HOMES   OF  THE   HOUSE  WORKERS. 

In  view  of  the  meager  trages  they  receive,  the  homes  of  the  workers  in 
house  industry,  which  are  also  their  places  of  work,  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
wretched  character.     In  the  Saxon  .Voigtland  the  habitations  of  the  people 
are  said  to  be  generally  pretty  good,  while  in  Thuringia  the  conditions 
under  which  people  engaged  in  house  industry  live  and  work  are  reported  to 
be  lamentable.     The  places  of  abode  of  the  Sonneberg  toy-makers  consist, 
generally,  of  one  large  room  with  a  side  room,  the  first  of  which  has  to  answer 
as  a  living  room  and  work  room.     It  has  to  be  heated,  not  only  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  also,  that  the  toys,  which  are  laid  on  boards  before  the  stove, 
may  quickly  dry;  and  on  the  stove  water  is  kept  hot  all  the  time,  the  steam 
from  which  escapes  into  the  cooler  sleeping  room  and  adds  to  the  natural 
t^pness.     The  sleeping  rooms  are  seldom  aired,  and  are  usually  so  small 
that  there  is  room  enough  in  them  for  only  two  or  three  beds  put  close  to- 
gether, upon  each  of  which  two,  and  often  three  or  four,  persops  sleep.     The 
houses  are  overcrowded  and  cleanliness  absent  from  them.     The  rooms  in 
*hich  the  families  live  and  work  are  swept  out  but  once  a  week,  but  the 
cleaning  up  seldom  extends  into  the  sleeping  room.     The  slate-pencil  makers 
^O'k  in  very  small  rooms^  three  to  five  in  a  room,  with  the  windows  closed 
^d  the  dust  from  the  stone  thick.     Match-makers  work,  also,  in  utter  disre- 
S^d  of  all  the  laws  of  health,  and  cook  their  food  on  the  same  stoves  on 
''^^ich  the  phosphorus    and  sulphur  are    prepared.     The  stench  in  these 
^^Dis  to  the  incomer  is  almost  unbearable.     Every  thing  in  the  house — 
*^iuxian  beings  and  articles — is  besmeared  with  phosphorus,  and  the  cracks 
'^  ^he  floors  and  the  separations  between  the  boards  show  an  accumulation  of 
'^^tch-heads,  matches,  dust  from  phosphorus,  and  other  dirt,  while  children 
^^  tender  age  just  old  enough  to  creep  over  the  floor  can  be  seen  playing 
^^  it  all. 

In  the  Eisenach  hill  country  the  people  in  house  industry  live  also  in 

Miserable  habitations.     They  live  and  work  in  houses  lightly  built,  in  rooms 

^txi^l  and  damp,  with  low  ceilings  for  the  most  part,  which  are  oftentimes 

^^^^d  to  sleep  in,  as  well  as  to  live  and  work  in.     The  beds  are  often  dirty, 

^^d  several  persons  frequently  sleep  together  in  one.     The  people  are  mostly 

?^^aged  in  making  corks  and  carving  in  wood.     Among  the  basket-makers 

,  ^   the  same  region  a  room  which  serves  the  threefold  use  of  living,  work- 

^Si  and  sleeping  room  is  the  rule.     It  has  generally  a  table,  a  bench,  two 

^*^^rs,   and  two  beds  in  it.     The  beds  are  of  straw,  ill  smelling,  with  no 

^*^^eting  over  them.     The  walls  of  the  room  are  plastered,  but  dirty,  and 

*^^  floor  has  dirt  on  it  an  inch  thick.     Then  they  have  a  kitchen,  in  which 

^^y  keep  a  clothes-press  and  a  plain  biireau. 

No.  122 2. 
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In  the  Taunus  Mountains  the  workers  in  house  industry  are  also  badly 
off.  Pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  conditions  exist  here  as  have  just  been 
described. 

In  Anhalt,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Bremen  the  factory  inspectors  of  the 
Empire  report  the  conditions  under  which  the  workers  in  tobacco  live  and 
work  as  altogether  unfitting.  In  Altona,  Ottensen,  and  Wandsbeck  the 
people  work  in  overcrowded  cellars  and  garrets,  with  the  windows  kept 
tightly  closed.  It  is  said  that  they  sit  at  work  in  such  rooms  so  thick  to- 
gether that  when  one  will  go  out  all  the  others  in  his  row  have  to  stand  up 
and  lay  their  stools  on  the  work-table  to  let  him  pass.  At  night  a  petroleam 
lamp  gives  light,  and  heat  an  old  stove  supplies.  Here  young  and  old- 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — sit  together  and  work  their  lives  out  over 
the  smokers'  "weed." 

On  the  whole,  the  work  rooms  of  the  people  engaged  in  house  industry 
are  more  injurious  to  the  health  than  factory  rooms,  and  are  under  no  con- 
trol from  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  Empire.  Especially  woful  is  the 
condition  of  these  people  in  parts  of  Thuringia,  in  Schmalkalden,  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  Taunus,  while  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Saxony  they  are  better 
situated. 

FOOD. 

When  habitations  are  so  bad,  food  must  be  correspondingly  inferior.  It 
is  meanly  simple,  and  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes ;  it  is  potatoes  moniing, 
noon,  and  evening.  Chicory  coffee,  coffee  water,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  veg- 
etables, sauerkraut,  peas,  beans,  rice,  beer,  and  milk  are  also  sometimes  taken. 
Meat  is  rarely  partaken  of.  In  Remscheid  the  people  in  house  industry 
eat  meat  three  times  a  week,  but  in  Schmalkalden  hardly  ever,  except  when 
a  hog  has  been  raised  by  the  family.  In  the  Weilerthal,  and  in  Markneu- 
kirchen  or  the  Klingenthal,  it  is,  at  the  most,  only  once  or  twice  a  week  that 
meat  is  had ;  in  the  Taunus  only  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  In  the  Saxon 
Voigtland  the  rate  of  consumption  of  meat  has  been  put  for  1875  ^^  49-4 
pfennigs  (n  J^  cents)  per  h^dof  the  population,  and  for  the  whole  Kingdom 
of  Saxony,  at  66.1  pfennigs  (15^4  cents)  per  head. 

HEALTH. 

These  people  have  come  about  as  near  solving  the  riddle  of  living  on 
nothing  as  it  is  possible  to  reach.  That  the  health  should  suffer  from  poor 
food  and  inferior  habitations  is  natural.  Among  the  recruits  in  the  Saxon 
Voigtland  in  1867  out  of  every  100  men  only  29. 74  were  found  fit  for  mili- 
tary duty,  while  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Saxony  the  rate  of  those  fit  for  the 
army  was  36.25  out  of  every  100.  In  the  Bergischland  the  number  of  un- 
fit in  1873  2^d  '^74  was  45  to  56  per  cent. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  people  working  in  hous^  industry  are  about  those  of 
the  general  run  of  factory  operatives.     Throughout  Germany  1 1.5  per  cent. 
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all  the  children  born  from  1861  to  1870  were  illegitimate;  from  1871  to 
to,  only  8.9  per  cent;  but  in  the  towns  of  the  Voigtland,  where  house  in- 
try  is  largely  carried  on,  14.6  per  cent  of  the  births  from  1868  to  1870 
e  illegitimate,  and  in  the  coimtry  18.8  per  cent.  In  the  Markneukirchen 
lict  1 6  per  cent,  of  the  chfldren  born  from  1865  to  1870  were  illegit- 
ite,  and  in  the  Klingenthal  district  22.2  per  cent.  In  Thuringia  the 
pie  axe  quite  lax  in  their  morals.  Saxe-Meinitigen  showed  in  1866  that 
at  12.93  P^'^  cent,  of  its  births  were  illegitimate.  Among  the  Alsatian 
vers  there  is  said  to  be  little  illegitimacy. 

HOUSE   INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  people  engaged  in  house  industry  are  often  given  to  cultivating  small 
:hes  of  ground,  whereby,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  long 
k  under  unhygienic  conditions  are  repaired.  About  20  per  cent,  of  them 
:his,  it  is  said.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  spinning  about 
)er  cent,  do  some  agricultural  work;  among  the  weavers,  about  34  per 
t.;  of  those  doing  knitting  and  the  like,  about  15  per  cent.;  of  those 
:heting  and  embroidering,  about  7  per  cent. ;  but  the  percentage  varies 
ifferent  parts  of  the  Empire,  being  large  in  some  and  small  in  others,  as 
Id  naturally  be  expected. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. « 

rhe  general  condition  of  the  workers  in  house  industry  is  far  from  pleas- 

and  they  are  not  as  well  off  as  factory  operatives.     Their  earnings  are 

rally  smaller,  their  hours  of  labor  longer,  the  conditions  under  which. 

work  less  hygienic,  and  in  times  of  financial  crisis  they  are  more  with- 

vork  and  suffer  more.     The  factories  are  amenable  to  law,  and  must  be 

and  run  according  to  fixed  regulations ;  but  for  workers .  in  the  houise 

stry  there  is  no  law  of  superintendence. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
Jnited  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence,  June  lo^  i8go. 


SHEFFIELD-AMERICAN   TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOLSOM. 

)uring  the  twelve  months  ended  September  30,  1890,  the  total  value  of 
exports  from  the  Sheffield  district  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
54,415.14,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1399,926.73.  This  in- 
e  is  found  in  cutlery  (^150,795.88);  steel,  unmanufactured  (|i49,953.8i); 
and  other  items  (l99i  177.04).  The  exports  of  steel,  manufactured  and 
mufactured,  amount  to  11,559,713.20,  being  the  greatest  item  on  the 
Emd  followed  by  cutlery,  valued  at  a  total  of  ^i, 307,540.85. 
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The  general  trade  of  Sheflfield  has  been  remarkably  well  sustained  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition,  although  the 
outlook  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  four  months  much  discussion  over  the 
new  tariff  of  the  United  States  and  its  effect  upon  the  trade  of  Sheffield.  Od 
the  14th  of  July  last  a  public  meeting  was  held  here,  attended  by  10,000  of 
12,000  people,  at  which  speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted  pro 
testing  against  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  almost  daily  editorial  protest  in  the  local  papers  in  regard  to  this 
measure ;  but  at  present  there  is  less  alarm  in  many  branches  of  trade,  and 
manufacturers  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  new  tariff,  which  time 
alone  will  show. 

The  prices  of  shares  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  companies  in  this  dis- 
trict have  decreased,  and  there  is  far  less  speculative  investment  now  than 
there  was  last  year.  In  the  best  concerns,  however,  good  dividends  have 
been  paid,  and  will  probably  continue  in  spite  of  the  agitation  which  has 
•taken  place  in  changes  of  foreign  tariffs. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  total  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  this  district  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1890: 


Articles. 


Animab  for  breeding , 

Anvil* 

Boiler  tubes  (steel) , 

Bricks  (silica),  lire , 

Button  stuffs 

Copper  plates , 

Cotton  ties 

Cutlery.. , 

Dead  oil,  in  drums , 

Down  quilts  and  pillows 

Edged,  garden,  and  other  tools.. , 

Electro-plated     and      (^rman-silver 
goods,  etc , 

Files 

Glass  bottles  and  fittings 

Glue 

Grainbg  combs  (steel) 

Grindstones 

Hair  and  fiber , 

Horns  and  horn  dps 

Horn  and  ivory,  manufactures  of.. 

Iron , 

Linens 

Machinery 

Magnets 

Measuring  tapes,  rules,  and  straight- 
edges..  


Value.» 


#7,777-89 

8, 499- as 

443-85 

854.49 
6,632.4a 

1,656.89 

5,067-  73 

',307,540-85 

5,654.02 

4,216.37 
34,«3S.78 

5,631.43 
13,386.19 

1,56a- 34 

82,232.26 

9,553.51 

2,184,04 

«4,39»-75 
9,001.69 

«3,373.56 

3.748.73 

z6,868.66 

2,497.46 
2,864.08 

54,672.91 


Articles. 


Optical  goods 

Pearl  "slabs  "« ^ 

PiU  boxes 

Platinum. 

Printed  matter. 

Raddle 

Salted  skins 

Saws  and  saw  blades 

Scythes,  sickles,  and  grass-hooks 

Sheep-dip,  in  powder  „ 

Soda  liquor.. 

Steel: 

Wire,  bars,  plates,  etc 

Armor  plate  and  fastenings... 

Cylinders 

Forgings.. 

Music  wire 

Projectiles „ 

Tubes 

Tires 

Tungsten  alloy ...,., 

Umbrella  ribs  and  stretchers 

Veterinary  instruments ^ 

Wines  and  spirits. 

Sundries. .* 

Total 


Taloe.* 


54,5«.o8 
624.69 

7,640-4' 

35950 

1,878.77 
96,480.67 

420.85 

5,809.91 

4,3310' 
395.88 

1,538,305.69 

3.«34-*' 

1,034-^ 

10,318.5' 

i,34«-88 

887. 5' 

1,976.77 

8,706.4? 

a,6s«.79 

15,394.55 

J99>9 

1,301.14 
1,40^.44 


3.364,415  M 


•*  In  United  States  gold. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield^  October  10 1  i8go. 


BENJAMIN  FOLSOM, 

Consul* 


TEXTILE   WAGES   IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 
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TEXTILE  WAGES   IN  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN,  OF  GLASGOW. 

Some  months  since  I  sent  a  report  in  relation  to  wages  paid  in  textile 
manufactories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compiling  from  the  (national)  board 
of  trade  report  upon  that  subject.  The  board  has  lately  made  report,  deal- 
ing with  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  textile  trades.  The  trades  included 
in  the  present  report  are  jute,  hemp,  silk,  carpet,  hosiery,  lace,  small  wares, 
flock  and  shoddy,  hair,  lamp  and  candle  wick,  and  elastic  web.  In  point  of 
numbers  engaged  in  these  trades,  220,000  are  reported,  as  against  900,000 
engaged  in  the  leading  textile  trades.  Comparison  of  results,  however,  is 
instructive.  The  one  serves  to  illustrate  the  other  and  to  indicate  that  there 
is  little  difference  in  wages.  The  same  rule,  of  course,  applies  here  as  given 
in  my  former  report,  viz,  that  the  year  includes  the  entire  year,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  holidays,  sickness,  etc.,  and  which  the  board,  in  their  former 
report,  says  reduces  the  amount  actually  paid  the  tradesmen  from  10  to  13 
per  cent. 

Following  the  order  above  given,  we  find  the  average  wages  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  textile  industries  named,  reduced  to  United  States  currency, 
are  as  follows  per  annum : 


Trades. 


J«te , 

Hemp^ 

Silk- 

Carpet « 

Hosiery. 

Lace ^ 

SmaJl  wftres.^ 

Flock  and  shoddy 

Hair,  elastic  web,  and  lamp  and  candle  wick, 


Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

^a44. 50 

I84.00 

^xaz.50 

296. 75 

73.75 

121.75 

281.00 

9Z.00 

«7-7S 

336. 75 

105.00 

xiS-25 

309.00 

106.50 

X46.00 

344- 50 

1x8.50 

160.25 

a54. 75 

85.00 

136.2^ 

268.00 

J3X-50 

X23.00 

3«7.as 

93-75 

X23.50 

Girls. 


^59  00 
64  75 
72.25 
87.50 

105. 50 
78.00 

73- as 
57.00 

73.70 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  lace  workers  receive  the  highest 
wages  and  jute  workers  the  lowest.  Carpet  weavers  receive  wages  next  to  lace 
workers.  By  comparison  with  figures  given  in  my  former  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  cotton  operatives  are  displaced  from  the  position  they  occupied  at 
the  head  of  the  wages  list  by  both  the  carpet  and  lace  workers ;  but,  if  a  gen- 
eral average  is  taken,  cotton  obtains  the  first  rank,  as  shown  from  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  report  cited,  but  reduced  to  United  States  currency : 


Persons  employed. 


Men .... 

Boys 

Women 
Oirb...., 


Cotton, 
average. 


^319- »4 
117.72 

193.63 

86.86 


n 
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The  following  interesting  table  of  comparison  of  wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom — ^general  average,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — is  submitted,  but  is  ren- 
dered less  interesting  because  so  few  industries  are  reported  from  Ireland: 


Articles. 


Cotton 

Woolen 

Wonted 

UncQ 

Jute ^.... 

Hemp 

SUk 

Cftipet  «■•••• 

Hosiery , 

Small  wares 


General 
average. 


170.3a 
136.96 
Z3I.66 

136.52 

155- 7« 

170.3a 
165.46 
»3X39 


Scotland. 


^136.96 

ioa86 

92.46 

126.53 

196.52 

«45«99 

MS.  99 

170.32 
160.59 


Irdaad. 


.-atfif 


-9» 


A  third  report  is  promised  by  Mr.  Griffin,  the  efficient  compiler  of 

cen.sus  of  wages,  for  the  board  of  trade  upon  the  coal  and  iron  mining  in 

tries  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  can^be  obtained. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow i  September  jOf  iSgo, 
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TONNAGE  DUES  IN  PORTUGAL. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL  WILBOR,  OF  LISBON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  printed  copy  and  translation  of  a  law  pas^^*^ 

by  the  Cortes  September  16,  1890,  in  relation  to  tonnage,  anchorage,  sa»^^ 

tary,  and  quarantine  dues,  and  which  substitutes  for  all  previous  taxes  c 

lected  for  these  purposes  a  single  duty  to  be  called  "duty  on  the  cargo 

and  to  which  all  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Portugal 

the  adjacent  islands  shall  be  subject.     The  law  also  removes  the  "additioi 

6  percent,  tax.*' 

J.  B.  WILBOR, 

Vice-  Consul'  General* 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Lisbon,  September  ^j",  i8go» 


TONNAGB  LAW. 
[Inclosure  In  Vice-Consul- General  Wilbor's  report.— Transla Hon.; 

ih.  f  ^'^^^^^;  '•  ^"  ^^^  ^«'^«s  of  tonnage,  anchorage,  sanitary,  and  quarantine  established  l>> 
mav  f^^i  ""^  J"''"^.  1888,  of  December  28,  1870,  and  the  additional"  tax  of6  per  cent-wbicb 
on/ciL'^IlJ":  1 '"'  ''T  "'  '^'  ^*"  ''  ^P"*  ^7,  1882,  they  all  being  substituted  ^r 

the  contlnenttf^.r      ,  '^"^'''    '^  "^^'"^  "^  ^^^""^  "^  ^«^>«  ^^^"^  ^^^  i"to  the  ports  0/ 
continent  of  the  realm  and  the  adjacent  island*. 
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TONNAGE   DUES   IN   PORTUGAL,  4I5 

Upon  the  dnty  of  the  cargo,  of  which  this  law  treats,  no  additional  tax  created  by  legisla- 
^ve  provision  b  received  till  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  law. 

A&T.  2.  Portuguese  or  foreign  vessels,  sailing  or  steam,  employed  in  navigation  of  the 
'^  seas  or  coasting  shall  pay  the  duty  of  the  cargo,  when  leaving  national  ports,  in  harmony 
With  the  following  basis ; 

(1)  For  each  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  of  cargo  discharged,  250  reis. 

(2)  If  the  cargo  be  on  the  whole  or  in  part  cool,  coke  or  sulphur,  it  shall  only  pay  the 
of  100  reb  per  ton  of  i.uoo  kilograms  discharged,  in  the  place  of  the  duty  of  250  reis  to 

^  collected  on  other  merchandise. 

(3)  Each  vessel  dischai^ng  shall  not  in  any  case  pay  as  duty  on  cargo  less  than  5  milreis. 

(4)  A  vessel  which  on  discharging  shall  have  paid  the  minimum  of  the  duty  above  estab- 
'^ed  of  5  milreis  shall  be  exempt  of  any  payment  of  duties  on  the  cargo  loaded. 

(5)  Vessels  in  ballast  or  coming  in  loaded,  which  they  do  not  discharge,  shall  pay  for 
such  ciigo  as  they  receive  the  fixed  duty  of  5  milreis,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  cargo 
^«  by  th6nL 

(^)  For  each  passenger  landed  they  shall  pay  300  reis  and  for  each  passenger  shipped 
iioilreis. 

Are  exempted: 

(^)  Vessels  leaving  the  Douro  bar  shall  pay  20  per  cent,  additional  duty  in  substitution 

^f  Ac  special  tax  established  by  February  15,  1790. 

ihe  product  of  this  percentage  shall  be  exclusively  destined  to  the  improvements  of  the 

^  ^^ooro  and  can  not  have  any  other  application. 

«  «  «  *  «  «  « 

.    ^^/    Vessels  proceeding  from  infected  ports  shall  pay  25  pdk-  cent,  additional  duty  in  addi- 

c|iiarantine  tax,  this  not  to  exceed  15  milreis  for  sailing  vessels  and  25  milreis  for 

..       ^'^i  as  in  the  terms  of  article  240,  table  No.  2,  of  the  general  maritime  sanitary  regula- 

""  N^*^  October  4,  1889. 

L    .  ^  t«x  shall  be  collected  in  relation  to  passengers  destined  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  or 
"^  left  them  and  shipped  again ;  and  thus,  also,  in  regard  to  shipwrecked  men,  prisoners, 

«*^Ople,  and  minors  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

«  «-  *  *  *  *  « 

y^^^^^"!".  4.  Ships  of  war  are  exempt  of  the  duties  established  in  the  preceding  articles ;  also 
^  legally  constituted  and  known,  fishing,  towing,  open  boats  of  whatever  tonnage,  cabo- 


^bose  tonnage  is  inferior  to  20  tons,  and  those  comprised  in  any  of  the  following  cases : 
J>^    Vl)  When  arriving  or  going  out  in  ballast,  and,  when  coming  in  loaded,  go  out  in  ballast  to 
^"^paired  in  foreign  countries  and  return  also  in  ballast  to  receive  the  same  cargo. 
V2)  When  to  receive  only  provisions  or  coals,  if  they  are  steamers. 
^3)  When,  although  they  may  have  made  some  commercial  operation,  they  are  condemned 
^^oseawojthy  and  destined  to  be  broken  up. 

(4)  When  transporting  only  prisoners,  poor  people,  or  any  other  individuals  by  order  of 
or  other  local  authorities. 
^^       (5)  When  arriving  in  port  for  special  and  exclusive  reception  of  merchandise  from  vessels 
^^charging  \fj  force  majeure  duly  proved. 

(6)  When  only  transporting  specie  in  coin  or  bars. 
^  (7)  When  going  out  exclusively  with  salt  for  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies  and  not  hav- 

^^  discharged  any  thing. 

(8)  Wbeo  coming  in  and  going  out  without  any  commercial  operation. 
In  the  port  of  Funchal  vessels  shall  be  free  from  duty  of  cargo  for  five  years,  counting 
^Xmu  the  publication  of  the  present  law,  except,  in  view  of  contract,  those  belonging  to  com- 
T^anies  subsidized  by  the  State. 

Ajlt.  5.  The  discharge  of  merchandise  for  repairs,  which  the  vessel  may  need,  or  for 
Sanitary  purposes,  in  case  of  quarantine ;  the  sale  of  damaged  merchandise  or  of  any  part  of 
the  cargo  iox  the  expenses  of  the  vessel,  when  the  captain  certifies  that  he  can  not  raise  money 
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in  any  other  way  for  the  end  indicated ;  the  transshipment  to  another  vessel  of  merchandise 
brought  in  by  ships  put  in  hf  force  majeure,  and  that  can  not  be  transported  in  these  with 
safety  to  their  destination,  or  that  are  susceptible  of  deterioration  or  loss  in  value  by  delaying 
their  expedition,  are  not  commercial  operations  for  the  payment  of  duty  of  cargo  of  which 
this  law  treats. 

Art.  6.  The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  caigo  shall  be  regulated,  respectively,  by 
weights  declared  in  the  consular  manifests  and  by  documents  accompan3dng  the  cai^o  from 
the  ports  whence  they  come. 

Art.  7.  In  the  importation  of  lumber  of  any  kind  every  cubic  meter  shall  be  deemed  to 
weigh  700  kilograms. 

Art.  8.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  May  2,  1885,  continue  i°  force,  and  any  other  legis- 
lative provision  in  force  for  the  advantage  of  navigation  to  the  ports  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

Art.  9.  All  legislation  to  the  contrary  is  hereby  revoked. 

Given  at  the  palace  on  September  16, 1890. 

THE  KING. 


SUBSIDIZING  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

REPORT  BY  VICR'CONSUL-GENERAL  JVILBOR,  OF  LISBON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  copy  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Cortes  on  the 
15th  instant,  together  with  a  translation  thereof.  The  object  of  this  law  is 
to  encourage  ocean  navigation  by  the  Portuguese  merchant  marine,  and  an 
appropriation  is  made  by  the  decree  to  vessels  making  ocean  and  long  cabot- 
age voyages.  The  decree  applies  to  the  year  1891,  and  article  2  indicates 
the  manner  of  awarding  the  premiums. 

J.  B.  WILBOR, 
Vice-  Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Lisbon  f  September  ^o^  i8go. 


THB  DECRXK  AWARDING  PREMIUMS  FOR  LONG  OCEAN  VOYAGES,  SEPTEMBER    1 5,  189a 

[  Indostire  in  Vice-Consul-General  WObor's  report.] 

Article  i.  Rewards  intended  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  national  merchant  marine 
are  hereby  created  in  the  terms  of  this  law  for  long  voyage  and  great  cabotage.  The  amount 
destined  for  such  purpose  to  be  voted  annually  by  the  Cortes. 

(i)  The  Government  is  authorized  to  spend  in  rewards  to  navigation  during  the  next  cal- 
endar year  of  189!  the  sum  of  25,000  milreis. 

(2)  Vessels  belonging  to  companies  subsidized  by  the  State  are  excepted  fix>m  these  pre- 
miums. 

Art.  2.  The  amount  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  distributed  annually  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  sailed  by  each  vessel  and  the  respective  tonnage,  taking 
as  basis  for  distribution  the  product  of  the  number  of  miles  run  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
meters  of  gross  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  to  be  calculated  by  the  Morson  system. 

For  that  purpose  the  number  of  miles  run  shall  be  determined  by  the  distance  of  the  short- 
est course  to  the  port,  from  the  departure  of  the  vessels  to  their  entrance  in  the  national  ports 
of  the  continent  and  adjacent  islands.     The  intermediate  voyages,  the  touching  of  ports,  and 
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retums  to  harbor,  whea  there  are  such,  must  be  established  by  documeuts  issued  by  Portuguese 
consular  authorities  in  the  ports  where  the  vessels  may  have  successively  entered. 

Art.  3.  The  quota  of  the  reward  of  navigation  to  wrecked  vessels  or  such  as  were  con- 
demned as  unseaworthy  shall  be  r^rolated  by  the  number  of  miles  run  from  the  departure  of 
the  same  vessels  to  the  place  where  the  wreck  took  place  or  to  the  port  where  they  were 
condemned  as  unseaworthy.  In  the  case  of  not  being  possible  to  determine  the  place  where 
the  wreck  took  place,  the  whole  distance  shall  be  counted  as  if  the  vessel  had  arrived  at  Its 
desdnatitm. 

Art.  4.  The  pajrment  of  the  rewards  of  navigation  shall  be  effected  annually,  the  accounts 
being  closed  on  December  31,  and  paying  the  owners  within  the  maximum  space  of  time  of 
ninety  days  previous  to  that  date  the  amount  liquidated. 

Art.  5.  In  case  of  war  the  State  can  require  for  its  service  all  merchant  vessels  benefited 
by  the  rewards  granted  by  this  law. 

The  captains  of  such  vessels  are  bound  to  transport  gratis  the  mails  which  the  post-office 
may  entrust  them  with  in  Portuguese  ports  where  they  come  from  or  where  they  put  in. 

Art.  6.  This  law  shall  commence  on  the  ist  of  January,  1 89 1,  and  the  Government  shall 
make  the  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  it  out. 

Art.  7.  Contrary  legislation  is  revoked. 


CHUNG-KING  AND  THE   PROVINCE  OF  SZ-CHUEN. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENBY,  OF  PEKING, 
THE   PROVINCE   OF   SZ-CHUEN. 

History. — The  province  of  Sz-chuen,  lying  in  western  China  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thibet,  has  been  known  for  many  hundred  years  as  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  peaceful  portions  of  the  Empire.  It  has  always  held  a  rank 
of  some  importance,  and  was  at  one  time  the  site  of  the  capital,  the  emperors 
of  the  later  Han  dynasty  having  ruled  at  Ching-hu  Fu.  Its  present  flourish- 
ing condition,  however,  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  time,  in  the  disorders  of  State  which  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  Sz-chuen  was  devastated  and  almost  depopulated  by  the 
notorious  robber  Chang  Hsien-chung.  To  repeople  its  fertile  hill-sides  land 
was  allotted  to  immigrants  from  Hu-kuang  and  Kiang-si,  to  whom,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  settle,  great  reductions  in  the  land-tax  were  made.  This  an- 
cient concession  has  been  conscientiously  adhered  to,  so  that  to  tjiis  day 
the  land-tax  remains  almost  nominal. 

Throughout  the  present  dynasty  its  history  has  been  uneventful.  The 
Taiping  rebellion,  which  devastated  thirteen  provinces,  inflicted  little  or  no 
injury  here.  Continued  peace,  fertility  of  soil,  and  freedom  from  taxation 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment contrasting  favorably  with  other  parts  of  China. 

Geography, — Sz-chuen  comprises  a  territory  of  167,000  square  miles, 
being  almost  as  large  as  France,  and  has  a  population  numbering  between 
35,000,000  and  45,000,000.  It  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  a 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  vast  highland  of  Thibet,  exceedingly  mountainous 
in  its  topography,  and  aboimding  in  streams  and  rivers,  carrying  a  large 
volume  of  water  and  flowing  with  great  rapidity.     From  the  four  largest  of 
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these  rivers  Sz-chuen  (four  rivers)  gets  its  name.     In  geographical  featun 

is  divided  into  two  parts,  Western  and  Eastern  Sz-chuen.     The  former 

takes  of  the  character  of  the  central  Asian  table-land.     It  is  very  rugg< 

its  conformation,  sparsely  populated,  and  almost  unfit  for  cultivation. 

eastern  portion,  however,  called  by  Richthofen  the  Red  Basin,  from  the 

dance  of  its  red  sandstone,  is  the  scene  of  the  industry,  wealth,  and  prospe: 

which  mark  descriptions  of  western  China.     The  climate  is  of  an  ali 

tropical  character,  and  the  soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  nearly  all 

cereals,  as  well  as  silk,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  opium,  and  an  unusual  v2 

of  fruit.     Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantfi.  tries 

to  supply  the  demands  of  the  local  market. 

Opium  cultivation, — The  growth  of  opium  has  in  recent  years  assui 
great  importance  in  Eastern  Sz-chuen.     The  poppy  is  grown  over  vast  ar~« 
forming,  in  many  instances,  a  regular  winter  crop  of  the  bean  and  Inc:3.  :ian 
corn  lands.     This  crop  is  very  profitable  to  the  farmer,  not  only  for  the  c^t  :«Tig 
produced  from  the  sap,  but  for  the  oil  pressed  from  the  seed,  the  lye  mg»  "»^u- 
factured  from  the  ashes  of  the  stalks,  and  the  leaves,  which  furnish  food.        for 
pigs.     Thirty  catties  of  seed  w^ill  3deld  lo  catties  of  superior  oil  for  illux-^^iii- 
nating  purposes  or  for  food.     Though  it  is  doubtless  chiefly  for  the  o"^^  '^^ 
produced  that  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  said  that  the  other  products  of  the  pc^X^P)^ 
would  remunerate  the  grower.     It  is  not  difficult  to  raise,  ^ill  mature  in  t :» ^*^^ 
to  allow  other  crops  to  ripen  on  the  same  ground  the  same  year,  and       "^^^ 
opium  produced  is  readily  converted  into  cash,  all  of  which  tends  to  vc%^^^^ 
it  popular  with  the  farmer.     The  facility  with  which  opium,  on  accoun't      ^* 
its  convenient  form  and  small  bulk  in  comparison  with  its  value,  car».       ^ 
carried  over  the  mountainous  roads  of  Sz-chuen,  enabling  the  bearer"        ^^ 
evade  vexatious  likin  stations  and  to  smuggle  it  dutyfree  into  neighbor 
markets,  tends  also  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  profitable  product.   Some  1 
of  the  inducement  to  this  smuggling  can  be  formed  when  it  is  rememb^ 
that  the  customs  duty  on  imported  opium  is  no  taels  per  chest.     A 
percentage  of  that  produced  in  Sz-chuen  evades  all  taxation  whatever, 
area  under  cultivation  annually  increases,  and  the  drug  of  Sz-chuen, 
that  of  Manchooria,  to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior,  constantly  encroaches? 
the  market  of  the  Indian  product.     It  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfact: 
to  the  missionary  to  observe  the  wide  extent  of  fertile  ground  given  up 
Indian  corn  and  poppy — the  one  to  be  converted  into  alcohol,  the  other  ii 
opium. 

Minerals, — The  mineral  resources  of  this  province  have  been  long  knoi 
to  the  Chinese,  though,  with  the  primitive  means  at  their  disposal,  ne^ 
fully  developed.     Bituminous  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  iron  ore  are  abund: 
but  mined  in  only  limited  quantities. 

Salt  and  gas  wells. — Salt,  which  is  a  Government  monopoly,  is  obtain< 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  brine  wells  which  abound  in  certain  di 
tricts  of  Sz-chuen,  These  brine  wells  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  there  const 
tute  a  most  interesting  industry.     The  wells  are  found  about  175  miles  fro 
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ing,  on  the  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Yangtze  River,  near  the 
ig  city  of  Tzu-lin-tsin,  or  "self-flowing  wells."     The  manufacture  of 
lich  has  been  carried  on  here  for  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
conducted  somewhat  as  follows :  By  means  of  a  rude  iron  drill  holes 
in  diameter  and  varying  from  a  few  score  of  feet  to  5,000  or  6,000 
depth  are  bored  in  the  rock.     The  boring  sometimes  lasts  for  forty 
rbefore  brine  is  reached,  and  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
When  salt-water  is  finally  found,  it  is  drawn  up  by  bullocks  in  long 
)0  tubes  by  means  of  a  rope  working  over  a  huge  drum.     In  the  vicinity 
le  salt  wells  natural  gas  wells  are  also  found,  from  which  gas  is  supplied 
raporate  the  brine  in  large  iron  caldrons,  leaving  the  pure  salt  as  a  de- 
tit    The  product  of  salt  here  is  enormous.     There  are  twenty-four  gas 
lis  and  about  a  thousand  brine  wells  in  operation  in  the  vicinity,  producing 
lually  200,000  tons  of  salt,  valued  at  ^5,000,000.^ 
The  methods  of  boring  these  wells  and  of  evaporating  the  brine  have  been 
itedly  described  and  need  not  be  detailed  here.f     The  industry,  how- 
-r,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  China.     A  recent  traveler 

S  * 

^o  one  can  visit  this  remarkable  section  of  Sz-chuen  and  see  the  operation  of  this  ancient 
Bastxy  without  feeling  more  respect  for  the  people  who  designed  and  executed  an  undertake 
^  on  so  prodigious  a  scale  sixteen  centuries  ago. 

Xt  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  Marco  Polo,  the  noted  Venetian  traveler 
^  tHe  thirteenth  century,  who  mentions  the  oil-wells  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
'hose  notice  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have  escaped,  does  not  s\:>eak 
^  tlxe  kerosene  and  natural  gas  wells  of  Sz-chuen,  though  such  phenomena 
'^f^  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe  at  that  time.  He  remained  probably 
^t  a  short  time  in  Sz-chuen,  and  mentions  only  its  capital  city  and  its 
^iglity  river,  which  he  identified  with  the  Yang-tze,  but  which  is  the  tribu- 
^Jry  river  Min. 

THE   QTY  OF  CHUNG-KING. 

*The  recent  convention  concluded  between  China  and  Great  Britain,  open- 
^S  Chung-king  to  British  trade,J  attracted  attention  anew  to  that  city  and      / 
^  tile  resources  of  the  province  of  Sz-chuen.     Chung-king  is  the  commercial     J 
metropolis  of  western  China,  and,  under  its  new  status  as  a  treaty  port,  is     i 
^^tiixed  to  annually  increasing  importance.    It  is  situated  on  the  Yang-tze,  at    / 
^^  '^outh  of  the  Kiating  River,  725  miles  above  Hankow  and  1,506  miles   j 
^^^    Shanghai.     It  is  beautifully  located  on  a  sandstone  promontory  sur- 
'^^^d  by  mountains,  and  resembles,  it  is  said,  the  city  of  Quebec.  ' 

"^^^twithstanding  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Yang-tze  gorges  above  Ichang 
Junks  towed  by  coolies  against  the  rapid  current,  the  trade  between 
*^*=»-king  and  the  lower  river  ports  is  considerable.     The  Yang-tze  and  its] 
ry  here  are  covered  with  thousands  of  junks,  and  the  wharves  and  rivei? 

g^_  ^^^^ycstern  China,"  by  Vice-Con$ul  Hart,  1888.  ? 

Mr.  Denby's  report  of  March  10, 1888,  published  in  Consular  RBroRTS  No.  93,  p.  aoo.  May,  i84f 
report  immediateiy  following. 
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front  present  the  animated  scene  of  a  busy  mercantile  center.  The  past  his- 
tory of  Chung-king  does  not  reach  back  to  any  great  antiquity.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  imperial  command  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  Christ.  Its  ancient  earth  walls  were  replaced  with  stone  in  1400,  and 
these  were  destroyed  at  the  siege  which  the  city  underwent  at  the  beginning 
of  this  dynasty,  in  which  most  of  the  population  were  slain.  Since  this  dis- 
astrous incident  Chung-king  has  flourished  with  the  prosperity  of  Sz-chuen. 
It  now  numbers  about  120,000  people,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the  province, 
Ching-tu-Fu,  with  1,000,000  people,  being  the  first. 

Chung-king  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  anti -foreign  riots  in  1886,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic,  English  Inland,  and  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  suffered  the  destruction  of  their  property.  The  loss  sus- 
tained, however,  was  fairly  compensated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
these  three  missions  are  again  in  the  field.  Since  that  time,  no  hostile  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  developed  themselves  among  this  usually  peaceable  pop- 
ulation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  at  Chung-king  as  a  treaty  port  will  increase 
so  rapidly  and  be  found  so  profitable  and  desirable  that  the  restriction  of  steam 
navigation  to  the  lower  Yank-tze  will  be  soon  abolished,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Sz-chuen  be  brought  within  cheap  and  easy  reach  of  foreign  com- 
merce. The  resources  of  the  province,  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  are  such  that  the  foreign  merchant's  most  sanguine  estimate  for 
the  future  can  not  be  considered  extravagant. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister, 
United  States  Legation, 

Peking^  August  28,  i8go. 


A   NEW  OPEN    PORT   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENBY,  OF  PEKING. 

It  is  known  to  the  Department  that  in  the  year  1887  Mr.  Little,  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  built  a  small  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the 
Yang-tze  between  Ichang  and  Chung-king.  This  intention  was  based  on 
the  Chefoo  agreement  of  1876,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that — 

British  merchants  will  not  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Chung-king  or  to  open  establishments 
or  warehouses  there  so  long  as  no  steamers  have  access  to  the  port. 

This  clause  is,  in  its  terms,  rather  indefinite.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  said  that 
it  was  so  made  intentionally,  but  English  merchants  claimed  that  it  was  an 
implicit  agreement  that  steamers  might  ascend  to  Chung-king. 

When  the  steamer  was  nearly  ready  to  make  the  attempt  to  go  up  the 
river  the  British  minister  deemed  it  advisable  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  before  making  the  proposed  voyage.  Negotiations  fol- 
lowed, but  the  local  objections  were  so  great  to  the  use  of  steam  on  the  river 
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that  the  yamen  delayed  granting  the  perinit.  It  occurred  to  the  Chinese 
that  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  buy  outright  the  steamer  Keelingy 
which  had  been  especially  built  to  ascend  the  gorges.  But  this  scheme  was 
sure  to  be  a  mere  make-shift,  as  it  would  deter  no  other  British  subject  from 
entering  upon  the  same  enterprise  and  could  not  do  away  with  the  Chefoo 
agreement. 

Inspector-General  Hart  was  called  in  as  arbitrator.  He  proposed  that 
steam  should  be  excluded,  but  trade  might  be  carried  on  in  native  boats. 
The  British  foreign  office  approved  this  compromise,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Keeling  should  be  bought  and  that  Little  should  be  compen- 
sated for  his  loss  of  time.  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  empowered  to  offer  to  Little 
120,000  taels  for  the  purchase  of  the  steamer  and  godowns  and  for  his  com- 
pensation.    This  offer  was  accepted. 

Finally  a  new  agreement  was  made,  by  which  Chung-king  becomes  an 
open  port;  the  English  may  hire  Chinese  boats  or  build  and  use  boats  of 
their  own  after  the  Chinese  pattern  \  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
trade  regulations  prevailing  on  the  Yang-tze;  the  boats  shall  be  provided 
with  passports,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervison  |of  the  customs  taotais\ 
as  *s6oo  as  Chinese  steamers  ascend  the  river  English  steamers  may  go  up; 
the  convention  shall  be  as  binding  in  all  respects  as  the  Chefoo  convention. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister. 
United  States  LegatioNj 

Peking^  August  21,  i8go. 
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[  Report  of  Sir  C.  Mansfield,  British  minister  at  Lima.—Transinitted  to  the  Department  by  Mr.   Hicks, 

American  minister.] 

The  absence  of  trustworthy  data  in  Peru  makes  K  difficult  to  furnish  information  of  value 
upon  the  industries  and  commerce;  and  bearing  in  mind  that,  with  regard  to  foreign  enterprise, 
the  future  of  this  Republic  lies  in  mining,  I  have  thought  that  the  accompanying  report 
upon  the  gold  deposits  of  Peru  may  not  be  otherwise  than  useful. 

My  information  has  been  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  Lima  school  of  mining. 

There  is  no  good  map  of  Peru,  and  many  of  the  spots  mentioned  will  not  be  found  in  maps. 
The  larger  towns  and  rivers  will  be  found  without  difficulty;  but  doubtless  many  names  indi- 
cated represent  temporary  settlements  or  former  workings,  Indian  villages  deserted  or  in  ex- 
istence, or  spots  or  hilk  where  chapek  have  existed  or  still  exist. 

In  the  mountain  ranges  of  Peru,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-board,  whenever  the  rocks  are  of 
a  crystalline  character,  gold  is  found  in  veins  of  quartz,  which  have  been  intruded  into  the 
granite  and  syenite. 

In  this  belt  almost  all  of  the  spurs  of  the  Andes  are  of  the  above  formations,  and  the  au- 
riferous quartz  is  i^lmost  invariably  accompanied  by  oxide  of  iron  and  mica. 

The  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  associated  with  the  auriferous  quartz  present  considerable 
variations.  Every  possible  form  is  met  with,  from  white  quartz  permeated  with  small  ferru- 
ginous spots  to  a  reddish  rock  so  charged  with  oxide  of  iron  that  the  latter  forms  almost  the 
entirety  of  the  auriferous  minerali  the  quartz  appearing,  as  it  were,  in  an  accidental  manner. 
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The  quartz  in  the  auriferoos  minerals  of  the  coast  yaries  considerably  in  appearance,  Vi^eiog 
found  crystallized  in  prisms,  in  semi-crystallized  grains,  agglomerated  with  and  united  l=»y  ox- 
ide of  iron,  or  in  amorphous  masses  more  or  less  compact,  or  friable  with  the  appearax»o«  of 
scoria. 

In  this  district  the  auriferous  quartz  is  often  associated  with  other  minerak,  such  as  a.  ^wliite 
lalcose  substance,  smooth  to  the  touch,  with  a  silky,  almost  silvery  polish,  with  flakes  o^"  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  a  laminar  structure  and  limonite  of  a  resinous  appearance. 

Lastly,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  gold  may  sometimes  be  discerned  in  copper  minerals,  as  ^^^n 
as  in  those  mixed  Mrith  chalk,  copper  pyrites,  malachite,  alacamite,  and  silicate  of  copper. 

In  the  upland  districts,  where  the  formations  exhibit  the  character  of  aqueous  depcs^t^ 
veins  of  gold  are  not  only  found  in  crystalline  earths,  but  also  in  metamorphic  rocks,  SQoi]  as 
quartzites  and  slaty  schist,  intruding  themselves  into  the  sedimentazy  and  eruptive  fonnatioos. 

In  these  veins  the  gold  is  sometimes  in  a  pure  state,  as  well  as  in  pyrites,  sulphuret  ofirvD, 
or  accompanied  by  other  metallic  sulphurets  more  or  less  auriferous — copper  pyrites,  panab«se, 
boumonite,  galena,  jamesonite,  etc. 

Gold  in  the  mountain  ranges  is  found  in  veins  and  threads  and  in  the  alluvial  districts  of 
the  same  in  flakes  and  grains — auriferous  deposits,  which  are  known  to  the  country  peof)ie 
by  the  names  of  "rebosaderos  "  and  "  aventaderos,"  also  as  "  lavaderos."  The  above,  bc^v- 
ever  do  not  occur  on  the  sea-board. 

In  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  in  the  district  called  the  MontaSa,  gold  is  usually  found   i° 
quartz  veins  injected  into  talc  and  clay  slate  by  upheaval  of  crystalline  rocks.    The  qa^J^^ 
which  accompanies  the  gold  in  this  district  is  white,  and  occasionally  exhibits  marks  of  osci^^ 
of  iron,  but  the  latter  is  never  found  in  the  same  abundance  as  in  the  auriferous  minerals  ^^ 
the  sea-board.     The  above-mentioned  quartz,  more  especially  in  the  province  of  Sandia,soi 
times  exhibits  stains  of  mispickel  or  arsenical  pyrites. 

In  this  part  of  Peru  there  are  im]x>rtant  beds  of  auriferous  soil,  and  it  is  from  hence  t 
the  greater  number  of  nuggets  have  been  extracted. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  gold  in  the  republic  of  Pern,  it  will 
necessary  to  briefly  pass  in  review  all  the  districts  of  the  country  where,  as  far  as  is  known, 
present,  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  authenticated,  following  the  departments  in  geograj 
ical  succession  from  north  to  south. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LORETO. 

In  this  department  there  are  numbers  of  gold  workings  in  the  province  of  Alto  Amazoi 
between  Pongo  de  Manseriche  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huallaga. 

Some  of  the  principal  diggings  are  those  of  Chanpirumi,  Pucayaco,  Calentnra,  Achoal, 
mon,  Nitagua,  etc.     The  above  have  been  worked  for  about  two  centuries,  with  occasi 
intervals,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  in  1857  destroyed  many  villages  m  t 
neighborhood  of  Barranca  and  San  Antonio. 

In  the  year  1867  Capt.  Mariano  Vargas,  while  on  an  exploring  voyage  in  a  steamer 
the  rivers  Morana  and  Marailon,  visited  the  diggings  and  was  present  at  the  gold  washi 
carried  on  by  the  Indians,  and  has  placed  on  record  his  surprise  at  the  excessive  richofiss 
the  soil  in  the  production  of  gold. 

At  the  present  moment  a  good  many  persons  are  carrying  on  gold  washing  with  profit 
the  above  localities. 

Tike  banks  of  the  river  Napo, — This  river,  rapid  in  current  and  of  no  inconsiderable  dcj^ 
rises  within  the  frontier  of  Ecuador.    Abundance  of  gold  is  carried  down  in  the  sands,  yr 
the  Indians  wash  in  troughs. 

The  traveler  Osculati,  who  descended  the  w*aters  of  a  portion  of  the  river  in  the  year  I 
says  that  the  Indians  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  with  the  gold  which 
extract  from  the  sands  of  the  Napo,  filling  with  gold-dust  small  tubes  of  the  requisite 
ure ;  and  any  gold-dust  alx>ve  their  requirements  is  again  thrown  into  the  n^«r» 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AMAZONAS. 

Gold  mines  of  Si,  Tfum^as. — The  principal  gold  field  in  this  department  takes  the  name  of 
SC  Thomas,  and  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Luya,  distant  2  leagues  due  south  of  the  vil- 
lage  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  town  of  Chachapoyas. 

The  gold-bearing  hills  are  named  San  Josi  and  Chuyurco,  and  by  the  latter  name  is  des- 

l^xiated  the  principal  vein,  about  800  meters  in  length  and  from  3  to  24  centimeters  in  breadth. 

Xhe  vein  of  Chuyurco  has  received  the  name  of  Reo,  from  its  traversing  the  gorge  of 

ihk^X  ziame,  while  another  is  known  by  the  name  of  Culquinchar;  another,  called  Hovaluena, 

from  30  to  50  centimeters  broad.     All  these  lodes  run  through  a  formation  of  talcose  and 

icaceous  slate,  and  the  gold  lies  in  rich  quartz  injectioas,  more  or  less  accompanied  by  iron 

iron  pyrites. 

IThe  proportion  of  gold  undergoes  variations  in  some  specimens,  the  yield  being  14.37 

X  X  5  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

XJpon  the  spot  the  different  classes  of  auriferous  mineral  have  separate  names,  the  princi- 

of  which  are  "nusco,"  "panal  de  rosa,"  "higado,"  and  "bronce."     The  first,  that  is  to 

nusco,  is  the  richest  in  metal  and  the  easiest  to  work.    The  color  is  blackish  and  is  a  het- 

eneous  formation  of  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  with  foliated  talcose  and  quartz.     This  vari- 

httle  consistency  and  can  be  broken  with  the  finger,  while  the  gold  is  oflen  distinctly 


de  rosa  is  formed  of  quartz,  more  or  less  intersected  with  fissures,  and  in  places 
gold  in  visible  quantities.    It  is,  however,  far  less  valuable  than  nusco,  as  being  more 
<^i1ftnic:nlt  of  extraction  and  harder  to  crush. 

JEligado  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  somedmes  found  with  nusco  or  panal  de  rosa  in  small 
■"T^Kted  masses.     The  gold  is  scarcely  ever  visible,  as  it  is  disseminated  through  the  whole 
Lzaiperccptible  dust. 
SiODce  is  a  pyrite,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  also  contains  gold,  but  for  extraction  the 
Kucxcral  must  be  calcined. 

^Stevious  to  the  year  1880  the  extraction  of  gold  in  this  district  was  carried  out  in  a  prim- 
s  manner  and  on  an  insignificant  scale  by  mills,  in  which  the  gold  was  crushed  and  amal- 

1,  requiring  a  whole  day  to  operate  upon  one  quintal. 

^n  the  same  year  Mr.  Arthur  Wertheman  organized  a  company  at  Chachapoyas  for  working 

*Une  of  St.  Thomas.     A  crushing  house  was  constructed,  with  offices,  etc.,  and  the  requi- 

^**^^   dumber  of  hands  were  got  together.     Unfortunately,  however,  after  having  become  ac- 

?^^^*^ted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  mine  could  be  worked  with  profit,  the  works  were 

^    ^^^Ttipted  by  the  Chilian  war,  when,  from  want  of  hands  and  through  the  difficulty  of  com- 

^'cations,  operations  had  to  be  suspended. 

^^e  digging  of  Patahuachana  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Amazonas,  at  the  confluence 

^*^  rivers  Nieva  and  Maraiion ;  but,  from  its  isolated  position,  and  owing  to  the  district  be- 

"^  the  possession  of  a  hostile  tribe  of  Indians  ( Aguarunas),  the  above  is^not  worked.     This 

l^ed  was  discovered  by  Bishop  Ruiz  when  on  an  exploring  journey  undertaken  with  the 

^>f  opening  a  road  between  Chachapoyas  and  the  Marafion. 

"  old  sands  of  the  MarafUm^  near  Balsas. — In  the  line  which  the  river  Marafion  traverses 

jt^^***    C^jamarca  to  Chachapo)'as,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Balsas,  is  the  Quebrada 

*"  ^^«,  at  the  month  of  which  gorge  the  sands  of  the  Marafion  contain  gold  of  good  quality. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PIURA. 

gold  bed  of  Hnalcammi  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Piura,  in  the  gorge  of  Hual- 
Ay  3  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Ayabaca,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the 
name. 

i  jj         ^*^^iie  gold  is  found  in  alluvial  drift,  resting  upon  crystalline  and  p>orphyritic  rock.     Accord- 
Professor  Olaechea  the  gold  is  found  from  fine  dust  to  grains  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
\t  states  that  1.87  ^ms  to  the  metrical  ton  can  be  obtained  from  the  minera). 
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In  the  gold  mine  in  the  district  of  Frias,  situated  in  the  department  of  Frias,  between  the 
town  of  Frias  and  the  estate  of  Yanango,  in  the  province  of  Ayabaca,  the  gold  is  lound  in  a 
prolific  quartz  vein  intruded  into  syenite  rock. 

This  mine  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  for,  although  the  veins  are  rich,  but  a  sma/i 
average  of  gold  would  appear  to  have  been  obtained.  - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CAJAHARCA. 

Gold  in  the  province  ofjaen. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Jacn,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cajamarca  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  is  situated  the  villa^^c 
of  San  Ignacio,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which,  and  at  half  a  league's  distance  from  V^z^e 
estate  of  Tomaqui,  there  exists  gold  ore,  which  can  not  be  worked  with  profit  on  accoux^%.    <^ 
the  scarcity  of  water.     Some  years  since  the  subprefect  of  the  province  made  the  atte^ 
but  the  want  of  water  caused  an  almost  total  failure. 

Goid  sands  of  the  river  Chincipe. — Leaving  the  village  of  San  Ignacio,  some  2  U 
to  the  northeast,  we  come  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Chincipe,  the  source  of  which  is  w 
the  territory  of  Ecuador.     Gold  is  found  in  the  sands,  and  might  be  extracted  with  profit 
not  the  absence  of  local  resources,  bad  roads,  and  the  distance  from  Cajamarca  (70  li 
almost  insuperable  obstacles.    - 

Gold  deposits  of  Asuncion. — Some  2  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  the  village  of  Ast 
and  al>out   9  lengues  from  the  town  of  Cajamarca  is  found  the  gold  bed  of  Capan, 
sandy  ridge,  with  rock  of  a  highly  metamorphic  character.     The  gold  is  contained  in  qi 
with  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  iron  pyrites,  with  pyrites  of  copper  and  magnetic  iron,  as 
an  earthy  mineral  with  oxide  of  iron  and  coppery  stains. 

The  pyrites,  which  have  been  tested,  exhibit  the  presence  of  gold  to  about  10.4 
grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

The  mine  is  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  borings  having  only  been  carried  out 
rich  mineral  is  supposed  to  exist 

At  a  league's  distance  from  Capan,  on  the  ridge  Colladar,  are  the  mines  of  Chirin 
some  of  which  have  been  extensively  worked.     The  pits  are  spacious  and  convenient,  pre 
ing  many  escarpments,  with  veins  of  peroxide  of  iron  alternating  with  carbonate  of  lime- 
laminar  structure,  with  specks  of  pyrites,. etc. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge,  at  the  base  of  the  above,  in  a  locality  called  Sap6,  ar^ 
remains  of  the  works  where  the  mineral  from  Chirinpata  was  crushed  by  primitive  "^  ^ 


such  as  are  universally  used  in  Peru.     The  principal  pits  were  those  of  Chirinpata,  Coloi 
Chino,  etc.,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  appearance  of  the  remains,  that  these  works  must  Yi^"^ 
produced  enormous  quantities  of  auriferous  mineral.     The  mmeral  which  remains  is  di  poc^- 
quality,  and  the  experiments  show  but  6.46  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.    The  carbonate  of  lixse^ 
with  specks  of  pyrites,  shows  hardly  any  gold,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  there  is  a 
vein  of  ferriferous  blende. 

Gold  bed  of  Carachugo. — Almost  at  the  summit  of  the  moimtain  range  between  Cajamarca 
and  Yanacancha  lie  various  masses  of  refuse,  with  the  traces  of  mines  formerly  worked  by 
the  Indians,  while  flint  implements  have  been  found  which  evidently  had  been  in  use  tor  ex- 
tracting gold.  The  mines  are  not  worked  at  present ;  the  quarteose  rock  is  extremely  porous, 
exhibiting  almost  the  appearance  of  scoria ;  there  are  also  many  pits  which  have  been  ineffi- 
ciently worked,  perhaps  owing  to  the  proportion  of  gold  not  being  remunerative. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LIBERTAD. 

Cerro  del  Toro  is  half  a  league  distant  from  the  town  of  Huamachuco.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  ridge  is  almost  vertical ;  strata  composed  of  a  reddish  white,  and  in  places 
almost  yellow,  clay,  in  which  there  are  veins  of  talcose  clay  having  the  appearance  of  scoria. 
In  the  latter  the  presence  of  gold  may  be  distinctly  recognized. 

The  above  vein,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Carmen  and  Rosario,  runs  south-southeast 
and  north-northeast  between  strata  of  white  clay,  and  disappears  into  the  ridge  (south-soath- 
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^  at  in  ttigle  of  So^,  The  layer  on  the  surface  is  about  i  foot  in  breadth,  but  widens 
^  it  descends  and  attains  to  as  mach  as  2  meters  in  breadth.  The  vein  has  been  worked 
^  iome  time,  and  has  been  explored  up  to  a  depth  of  124  meters.  Some  50  meters  lower 
^  dovn  in  the  ridge  Sefior  Jara  has  sunk  a  shaft  cutting  the  vein  transversely  and  worked  more 
(has  40  meters;  others  have  also  worked  the  vein  for  distances  varying  from  25  to  40  meters, 
afier  which  the  works  seem  not  to  have  been  remunerative.  The  direction  of  the  mine  is 
^ni  northwest  to  southeast  Sefior  Reyna  also  worked  another  ridge,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  San  Francisco  de  California,  and  with  fair  results. 

G^ fields  of  the  prcvince  of  Pataz,^~-1!)ie  province  of  Pataz,  and  more  especially  the 

fQtIiem  districts,  is  one  of  the  richest  gold  fields  in  Peru;  indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 

that  the  towns  of  Pataz,  Parcoy,  and  Tayabamba  are  built  upon  gold  beds,  for  in  the  gutters 

'1  tlic  streets  of  these  towns,  and  particularly  in  Parcoy  and  Tayabamba,  after  heavy  rains 

particles  of  gold  are  met  with  in  the  mud  deposit,  which  the  inhabitants  call  **  astillas/'  the 

often  weighing  as  much  as  a  gram. 

Cjoidbeds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Patat, — Mouths  of  shafts  exist  in  the  above,  fiom  which 

quantities  of  gold  have  been  derived ;  but  almost  the  whole  have  now  passed  into  dtstise. 

gold  occurs  in  quarts  intruded  in  numerous  veins  in  syenite  rock  and  porphyry  diorite, 

"*»Taw»ing,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  direction  fix)m  north  to  south.     The  latter  is  sometimes 

with  a  whitish  rock — a  description  of  kaolin — with  occasional  veins  of  talcose 

«  called  *<  panizo  ^  by  the  inhabitants. 

25an  Francisco  is  situated  half  a  league  to  the  southeast  of  Pataz,  and  the  principal  shaft 

the  former  name.    The  mine  is  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge,  and  is  240  meters  in  extent  at 

•  <:-jlical  depth  of  100  meters.    At  the  base  of  the  slope  a  pit  has  been  established  with  works 

washing.     Veins  of  sulphurct  of  lead  are  associated  with  the  auriferous  mineral. 

The  slope  of  Jembon,  situated  to  the  north -northeast  of  Pataz  and  half  a  league  from  the 

OQ  the  road  to  Cazamarquilla,  is  rich  in  auriferous  veins.     The  principal  one  is  called 

^olTadera,  and  the  shaft  bears  the  same  name.     The  vein  b  formed  of  quartz  and  talcose 

•  and  has  yielded  as  much  as  X3-88  to  520.83  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton  of  mineral. 

The  ridge  of  Sarumillo,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Caruabamba,  I  league  to 

v^*^  north  of  Pataz,  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  veins,  which  appear  to  unite  at  the 

^^^^  of  the  slc^  at  a  spot  called  Uquilaya.     The  mineral  is  peroxide  of  iron  and  yields 

^^*5^  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Cold  mines  of  Parcoy. — ^The  tOwn  of  Parcoy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pataz,  is,  so  to 
^p^^,  situated  in  the  midst  of  gold  mines  now  totally  fallen  into  disuse,  but  which  in  former 
^es  produced  la^e  quantities  of  gold. 

The  auriferous  slopes  in  the  vicinity  of  Parcoy  are  as  follows : 

The  ridge  of  Mishito  is  situated  to  the  north-northeast  and  east  of  the  town,  the  cemetery 
^^  the  town  lying  upon  the  slope.  The  auriferous  mineral  is  iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron, 
^own  in  the  locality  as  "bronce,"  and  appears  in  regular  veins  of  a  formal  character.  The 
^eral  is  little  worked,  on  account  of  the  small  proportion  of  gold,  but  it  is  possible  that,  from 
^  mineral  not  being  previously  calcined,  the  full  amount  of  gold  is  not  extracted.  Small 
quantities  of  gold  also  occur  in  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  slope. 

The  hUl  of  Puyhuancito  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  of  La  Soledad,  half  a 

league  to  the  north-northeast  of  Parcoy.    The  deposit  of  gold  is  important;  the  soil,  however, 

'm  loose  and  subject  to  land-slips,  which  offer  serious  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  the  miner. 

The  ridge  of  Chinchal,  situated  to  the  north-northeast  of  the  town  of  the  same  name,  contains 

veins  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  which  gold  is  distinctly  visible.    The  mineral  is  of  so  loose  a 

character  that  washing  is  effected  in  a  trough.     Quicksilver  b  mixed  in  the  same  trough,  and 

the  sifting!  are  ground  in  a  mill. 

At  the  back  of  Chinchal  b  a  spur  called  Puyhan  Grande,  an  integral  part  of  Chinchal.  In 
Payhan  Gimnde  are  situated  the  mines  of  Gallinero  and  Corrito  Blanco,  both  extremely  pro- 
dactWe  In  gold,  and  which  originally  led  lo  the  building  of  the  town  of  Parcoy. 

No.  12a J. 
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Mine  of  Tafo. — ^This  mine,  sitaated  almost  at  the  end  of  the  gorge,  is  worked  at  n 
cutting,  and  is  rather  a  washing  than  a  mine.    The  anriferons  soil,  by  means  of  water,  i 
carried  over  tnrf,  which  retains  the  gold,  the  turf  being  raised  every  fortnight  and  the 
collected.     The  Tajo  has  been  extremely  productive  of  gold,  but,  on  account  of  the  risk  t»- 
the  miners  through  land-slips,  operations  have  been  repeatedly  prohibited  by  the  GovemmeD 

Afine  of  6^i]fciii/^.— Almost  half-way  up  the  Mishito  has  been  dug  a  pit  called  Hvmaclmi 
more  than  300  meters  m  length,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  highly  productive  mine 
Gigante.     The  latter  lies  somewhat  higher  up,  at  a  spot  called  Concevo,  where  vaiious 
cross  and  are  parallel  to  each  other.     It  has  been  stated  that  from  this  mine  has  been 
duced  as  much  as  a  pound  of  gold  to  125  pounds  of  mineral.     In  the  same  mine  gold  is 
in  pyrites  at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  the  metrical  ton  of  pyrites. 

The  gold  bed  of  Cajas, — Some  2  leagues  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Tayabamba,  in 
province  of  Pataz,  gold  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cajas,  and  veins  occur  of  reddish 
with  grains  of  auriferous  quartz  mixed  with  ferruginous  soil  for  4  leagues'  distance  al^ 
the^right  bank.     l*he  gold  lies  chiefly  in  the  ferruginous  sdl,  and  more  paiticularly  in  a  I 
formation  of  gravelly  sand,  accompanied  by  rock  fragments  composed  of  hematite,  or  com] 
specular  iron  ore,  the  presence  of  the  latter  being  recognized  by  the  local  miners  as  a 
indication  of  gold.     In  the  gold  bed  of  Cajas  a  nugget  has  been  found  weighing  as  mticlA^ 
5  ounces,  while  nuggets  of  2  ounces  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Cajas,  and  close  to  works,  several  small  streams  fall  mto 
river,  bringing  down  gold  sands  from  the  slopes.    The  most  productive  of  the  streams 
into  the  Cajas  3  miles  distant  from  Tayabamba,  taking  its  source  in  the  hills  of  Pi 
which  are  known  to  contain  auriferous  formations  of  considerable  richness.     The 
brought  down  by  the  stream  are  of  talcose  slate,  which  is  doubtless  the  geological  f< 
of  the  heights. 

Gold  field  of  TrujiUo, — A  gold  field  has   been  recently  discovered  in  the  interio^ 
leagues  from  the  port  of  Salaberry.    The  gold  occurs  in  quartz  veins  in  syenite  rock, 
quartz,  sometimes  compact  and  sometimes  friable  or  porous,  is  associated  with  oxide  of 
the  latter,  indeed,  in  some  places  so  abundant  that  the  mineral  is  almost  entirely  peroxi^ 
iron. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  gold  was  extracted  at  the  proportion  of  10.4  to  93.6 
to  the  metrical  ton.     Later  experiments,  however,  give  the  following  and  much  more 
tant  results;  Gold,  90  grams  to  the  metrical  ton;  silver,  900  grama  to  the  metrical  too;  1< 
30  grams  per  cwt. 

Mines  of  Zalpo. — The  mineral  deposits  of  Zalpo,  30  leagues  distant  fit>m  Tmjillo, 
both  gold  and  silver. 

The  most  productive  mine  goes  by  the  name  of  Pique  de  Zalpito.  Gold  is  foimc^ 
quartz,  accompanied  by  chloride, of  silver,  limonite,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  £xperin>-' 
show  good  results  both  in  silver  and  gold.  The  latter  is  found  in  a  pure  state,  as  well- 
mixed  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  highly  auriferous,  accompanied  by  copper  pyrites,  pyrites, 
blende. 

Gold  beds  of  Guadalu^o.'-'Jyn  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Santa,  in  the  district  of  V< 
in  the  province  of  Trujillo,  are  situated  syenite  hills  containing  veins  of  auriferous  q^ 
places  associated  with  limestone  and  talc.     A  specimen  from  limonite  and  talc  yielded 
grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  while  another  from  quartz,  with  limonite  and  calcite,  prodm 
much  as  10  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

DBPARTMXMT  OF  ANCHAS. 

The  department  of  Anchas,  without  being  as  productive  as  that  of  Libertad,  is  by  no 
deficient  in  auriferous  mineral. 

IVashin^s  of  Pallasea. — Below  the  town  of  Pallasca,  in  the  province  of  the 
runs  the  river  Chuquicara,  also  called  the  Tablachaca,  and  forms  the  boundaiy  between 
departments  of  Ancash  and  Libertad. 
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The  prindpAl  gold  sands  occur  from  the  bridge  of  Tablachaca  to  the  confluence  of  the 
river  with  the  river  Santa.     The  inhabitants  of  Pallasca  employed  in  gold  washing  are 
ed  ^playeros."    The  gold  is  fonnd  in  very  small  grains,  is  washed  in  troughs,  and  sub- 
to  quicksilver. 
Cold  is  brought  down  from  auriferous  soil  by  tributary  streams  into  the  river  Qiuquicara, 
especially  by  the  Qiuygorao,  which  joins  the  former  river  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
toiwTi  of  Pallasca;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sand  of  the  Chuquicara  is  much  more  pro- 
doctive  of  gold  after  the  confluence  with  the  Chuygoran. 

Some  veins  of  ferruginous-auriferous  quartz  are  met  with  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pal- 
lasca,  in  a  formation  of  talcose  metamorphic  slate,  which  has  been  upheaved  by  an  eruption 
^  syenite.  A  specimen  of  auriferous  quartz  from  the  stream  of  Chuygoran  yielded  58.8 
ff^tuaas  to  the  metrical  ton. 

■Mines  near  the  district  of  £^0.— This  district  lies  15  leagues  to  the  northeast-east  of  Huari, 
^  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.    The  mines  and  washings  are  frr  from 
i^pvoductive,  and  are  situated  on  an  elevated  ridge  of  talcose  slate  and  gneiss,  by  name  San 
^^"istobol  de  Uchusioga,  to  the  north-northeast  of  the  village  of  Ucow 

le  quartz  veins,  in  places  crystallized  and  mixed  with  portions  of  pyrites,  take  a  south- 

and  north-northeast  direction,  dipping  to  the  north-northeast  at  an  angle  of  75^  to 

^^^^^        The  veins  are  capped  with  a  thin  layer  of  clayey  soil,  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 

e."     Specimens  of  the  mineral  show  37.5  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ion.     It  is  to 

,  of  10  meters  horizontal  in  the  ridge  some  of  the  quartz  is  replaced  by  feldspar  rock 

in  a  state  of  decomposition,  known  in  the  country  as  **  panizo,"  after  which  formation 

Id  diminishes  and  gradually  disappears. 

the  Uco  district  there  occur  other  deposits  in  the  gorge  of  Minamayhua,  on  the  other 
>f  the  ridge  of  San  Cristobal,  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Marafion.    The  diggings  aie 
as  Minamayhua,  Chinchuragra^  and  Pucaragra. 

e  minerals  are  of  alluvial  origin,  of  a  reddish  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron, 

^tritns  of  the  soil  being  composed  of  rounder  stones  which  have  been  subjected  to  the 

of  water,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  talcose  and  micaceous  slate,  quartz,  diorite,  and  hema- 

The  latter  occurs  in  the  lower  deposits  and  is  an  invariable  indication  of  the  presence 

nd.    The  alluvial  soil  rests  upon  calcareous  deposits,  with  ammonites  which  belong  to 

formation.    Gold  in  Uco  is  found  also  in  flakelets  and  nuggets ;  the  latter,  how- 

.  rarely  weigh  as  much  as  half  an  ounce.    An  average  yield,  perhaps,  might  give  from 

3  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

^ines  of  Janca. — Six  leagues  from  the  creek  of  Culebras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa, 

estate  of  Cusmo,  and  3  leagues  inland  from  the  latter  are  situated  the  mines  and  ham- 

Janca.    The  former  are  but  a  few  meters  deep.    The  vein  of  ferruginous  and  auriferous 

is  intruded  into  slightly  micaceous  syenite,  runs  from  north,  to  south,  and  is  almost  ver- 

One  league  distant  from  the  above  are  other  pits,  which  have  been  worked  in  the  last 

The  mineral  is  composed  of  ferruginous  quartz,  and  the  formation  of  the  ridge 

syenite. 

^^^Id  in  these  mines  is  extremely  argentiferous.    A  specimen  of  quartz  taken  from  the 

part  of  the  shaft  yielded:  Gold,  41  grams  to  the  metrical  ton;  silver,  104  grams.     A 

^en  taken  from  another  shaft  yielded :  Gold,  78  grams  to  the  metrical  ton ;  silver,  63 

A  specimen  of  much  richer  quality,  formed  of  auriferous  oxide  of  iron  with  friable 

sort  of  mass  in  the  middle  of  the  lode— -gave  as  much  as:  Gold,  114  grams  to  the 

^^  ton;  silver,  90  grams. 

dd  mineral  of  Ckuquia, — Shafts  completely  abandoned  and  for  the  most  part  in  ruins 
^"***-   ^t.  a  spot  called  Chuquia,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  township  of  Mato,  in  the  province 
^^aylas.     Some  of  the  pits  show  traces  of  having  been  extensively  worked,  while  others 
t  commenced.     Grold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  'pyrites,  oxide  of  iron,  and  aurif- 
C|uartz.     For  the  most  part  the  gold  is  not  only  not  visible  at  sight,  but  can  not  even  be 
ed  with  a  mi^inifying  glass.    The  specimens  vary  from  5  to  50  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 
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Id  deposits  in  the  district  of  Huaylas,  in  tlie  same  province  of  Hoaylas,  in  the 
tt  of  Ancash,  are,  in  addition  to  silver  mines  and  several  anriferons  hills,  known  b^  q^ 
es  of  Hoanca,  Toca,  Macon,  and  Milagro.    The  mineral  is  composed  of  pyrites,  co^ppc^ 
ites,  limonite,  chlorite,  kyanite,  and  qnartz,  more  or  less  ferruginous.    The  above,  fioc-    the 
ist  pait,  are  not  veiy  productive  of  gold,  but  one  specimen  of  pyrites,  with  copper  pyKacea, 
mi  Toca,  gave  35  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.    Six  specimens  from  Macon  varied  from  a^  to 
» grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  and  five  from  the  ridge  of  Hoanca  5  to  10  grams  to  the  metncai 

Q. 

GoU  mime  of  QmUo*  Qose  to  the  village  of  Casma,  in  a  direction  northeast-east  %o 
nthwest-west,  is  the  gorge  of  Qoillo,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Casma  to  Yunoat^' 
lie  mineral  is  composed  of  rich  qnaxtz,  somewhat  ferruginous,  with  reddish  feldspar 
iloritic  talc,  a  variety  of  protogine,  which  are  found  in  masses  presenting  yellow  and 
ades.  The  gold  is  visible  to  the  eye  in  the  smaller  veins  of  quartz  with  oxide  of  iroo, 
e  mineral  in  general  yields  an  average  of  60  grains  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mine  of  Huancoy. — Shafts  from  which  gold  has  been  extracted  exist  in  the  vicinity 
uancoy,  in  the  province  of  Santa.     The  veins  consist  of  quartx,  with  oxide  of  iron,  whti 
ive  been  intruded  in  syenite  rock.    The  mineral  is  poor  enough,  although  in  some  piti 
lid  is  visible  to  the  eye.    Specimens  have,  in  no  instanm,  given  more  than  20  grams  of  gol 
the  metrical  ton. 

Gold  beds  of  Pamploma, — The  mineral  is  found  near  the  ooDfluence  of  the  riven 
id  Go^gor.    The  mineral  3rie1ds  gold  as  well  as  lead. 

Minerals  in  the  department  of  Anchas  in  which  gold  it  associated  with  other  metals. 
I  the  silver  mine  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  district  of  Recuay,  gold  in  no  insignificant 
associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead ;  in  the  shaft  of  Balona,  with  argentiferous  snlpboret 
id  and  in  pyrites  with  boumonite ;  in  the  mine  of  Mercedes,  with  antimony,  with 
d  blende;  in  San  Bartolom6,  with  argentiferous  jamesonite;  in  San  Augustin  gold 
argentiferous  blende,  with  pjrrites ;  in  Llaccha,  with  blende,  argentiferous  blende,  and 
turet  of  lead  with  boumonite;  in  the  mines  of  Toma  and  Hneita,  in  sulphuret  of  lead  wi 
iglesite. 

In  the  minerals  of  the  mine  Huaylas,  in  the  district  of  Macate,  gold  is  found  in 
Donite  and  argentiferous  blende. 

In  the  several  minerals  in  the  district  of  AQa,  in  the  province  of  Hoariz,  the  gold  yidd  K 
>m  20.8  to  31.2  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.    The  minerals  are  jamesonite,  with  anglesite 
gentiferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  in  the  ridge  Huayhuash ;  pjrrites,  with  mispickel,  in  the 
Huancarama ;  and  panabase,  with  mispickel,  in  the  pits  of  Yanahnanca.     Among  the 
erons  minerals  of  the  province  of  Cajrutamba  may  be  noted  pure  silver,  with  sulphuret  ^ 
id,  in  the  mine  of  Rosario  de  Auguimarca,  and  sulphuret  of  lead,  with  silver  panahase 
pper  pyrites,  in  the  mine  of  Santa  Rosa. 

No  doubt  other  minerals  in  the  department  of  Ancash  which  have  not  been  tested 
in  gold  in  more  or  less  abundance. 

DEPARTIUCNT  OP  HUANUOO. 

The  department  of  Hu&nuco,  although  not  very  productive  of  gold,  oootains  aorife 
posits  which  should  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  miner. 

IVtuhings  of  Chuquibamba, — ^The  river  Marafion  divides  the  town  of  Chuqnibambt, 
[alters  of  which  are  joined  by  a  bridge.     At  this  point  the  river  becomes  much  narrow-  «!■, 
nning  between  escarped  banks  of  talcose  slate,  which  latter  is  the  predominating  geologi^=^ 
rmation  in  the  district. 

In  past  times  Chuqiiiliamba  was  well  known  for  its  gold  washings,  and  on  both  sides  of 
t  river  there  are  remains  of  gold  pits,  which  were,  no  doubt,  extensively  worked.    The  pi^ 
t  excavated  in  talcose  slate,  which  rests  upon  a  formation  of  alluvial  drift.     In  the  last  ceo- 
ry  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the  bed  of  the  river  with  the  view  of  procuring  gold  froa 
e  mud,  and  remains  of  constructions  for  this  purpose  still  exist.    An  American,  sooe  fi^T 
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since,  made  a  similar  attempt,  but  died  before  canyiog  oat  his  project    A  few  yean 

tlie  same  operations  were  finally  completed,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of  gold  was  obtained 

tlie  mdertaking  was  a  complete  failwe.    The  works  at  Qiaquibamba  are  now  entirely 

,  except  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood.    Their  labors,  however,  are  attended 

rignificant  results. 

^^9ti  of  RtAn, — Auriferous  sofl  is  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  Marafion,  some  4 
from  the  hamlet  of  Chavinillo,  at  a  spot  called  Rain.    The  abore  have  scarcely  ever 
explored ;  but  in  a  specimen  of  mineral,  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  limonite,  detritus 
slate,  with  small  fragments  of  bones,  gold  was  distinctly  visible. 
nu  cfBoca  dt  Sapo, — In  the  gorge  near  the  town  of  Tucapa,  near  the  town  of  Hual- 
the  mineral  is  of  a  yellowish  blown  color,  composed  of  quartzose  rock  with  cavities, 
^Msodated  with  oxide  of  iron.     The  mineral  yields  32  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 
^^^id  toU  of  Jesus^  in  the  province  of  Dos  de  Mojo, — ^About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
of  Jesus,  opposite  the  mineral  springs  and  close  to  the  riyer,  are  mounds  of  auriferous 
^wrhidi  seem  to  have  been  heaped  up  for  washing  by  the  Indians  in  former  ages.    Gold 
,  apparently  of  some  importance,  haye  formerly  been  worked  at  a  spot  called  Puelles, 
ing  less  than  a  league  from  Hu&nuco  and  immediately  opposite  the  bridge  of  Hnaya- 
also  at  Mamayaco,  where  the  veins  are  most  productive,  while  near  the  latter  there 
considerable  deposits  of  copper,  also  containing  gold.    At  Cani  and  Pancar,  4  leagues 
Huinuoo,  there  are  ridges  which  should  be  highly  productive  of  gold,  to  judge  from  the 
ns  of  the  pits  now  in  disuse. 

old  in  the  districts  of  Chinckas  and  Panao, — In  the  pasture  lands  of  Yananmgui,  on  the 
\  of  Chinchas,  are  mines  now  in  disuse,  of  which  the  mineral  gives  52  grams  to  the  met- 
tOD,  and  in  a  stream  on  the  road  from  Hu&nuco  to  Mufia  and  Chaglla  nuggets' have  oc- 
nally  been  found  of  fair  size  and  weight. 
^Vashings  and  veins  of  gold  in  the  gorge  of  Cayumba. — The  Cayumba,  an  affluent  of  the 
falls  into  the  latter  between  the  rivers  Chinchas  and  Monzon,  in  the  gorge  of  Ga- 
la.   The  auriferous  soil  is  extensive,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  washings  are  of 
ce.     Rich  veins  of  purish  gold  are  met  with  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  of  which  local 
iticn  gives  somewhat  fabulous  accounts  in  respect  of  the  production  of  gold  in  former 
Auriferous  mineral  is  almost  universal  in  the  department  of  Huanuco-— ore  composed 
ites,  azurite,  argentiferous  panabase,  malachite,  etc.— often  yielding  as  much  as  35  grams 
metrical  ton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUNIN. 

Although  extremely  productive  in  silver,  is  very  much  less  so  as  regards  gold.    The  latter 

^oond  in  the  sands  of  most  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  in  sparse  veins  of  quartz  and  pyrites  of 

1  value.     Gold  in  almost  imperceptible  quantities  is  found  in  all  the  streams  arising  in  the 

Cordillera,  which,  when  united,  form  the  river  Piren6.    The  principal  auriferous 

are  the  Oxabamba,  the  Pancartambo,  the  Chanchamayo,  the  Tulumayo,  and  the  Pan- 

The  gold,  which  is  brought  down  by  the  water,  is  derived  from  quartz  veins  which 

the  great  slate  formation  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the  oordillera ;  the  gold,  however, 

such  small  quantities  that  the  extraction  is  not  attended  with  profit 

Gold  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco. — Several  gold  mines  exist  at  Quinua,  2  leagues  from  Cerro 

Pasco,  as  well  as  at  Chiqunin  and  Huanmaranca,  which  lie  in  the  neighboring  heights ; 

principal  mine,  Chuquitambo,  being  at  a  great  elevation.     The  geological  formation  of 

ridges  IS.  gravelly  sand  of  a  hardish  consistency.     The  auriferous  mineral  is  composed 

cobic  pyrites,  associated  with  copper  mineral,  showing  green  stains  of  carbonate  of  copper; 

are  also  met  with  in  slate  formations  in  the  same  ridge.    The  mines  have  been  worked 

many  years,  and  the  yield  of  gold  averages  from  31  to  52  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Misus  of  Mosea^ — ^Auriferous  quartz  veins  occur  in  a  talcose  slate  in  the  heights  of  Chan- 

yan,  near  the  village  of  Mosca,  in  the  district  of  Huariaca,  in  the  province  of  Cerro  de 

;  hut  the  gold  is  so  much  mixed  with  silver  as  to  lately  dijuinish  the  value  of  the  former. 
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Mines  of  Pancamarca. — Auriferous  quartt,  with  earthy  limonite,  occurs  at  Pancamarca, 
le  district  of  Huasahusi,  in  the  province  of  Tarma. 

Mine  of  Moracocke. — Near  the  mineral  works  of  Moracoche,  in  the  district  of  Yanli,  in 
province  of  Tarma,  is  a  ridge  called  Nuevo  Potosi.     At  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  crust 
letamorphic  sand.     Stretching  to  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  lies  a  gold  deposit  in  a  fein  of 
tz  and  pyrites.    The  above  was  extensively  worked  in  the  last  century. 
Gold  in  the  argenHferous  mineral  of  the  district  of  Yanli. — Pure  gold,  as  well  as  gold 
ed  with  argentiferous  mineral,  is  met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in  several  mines  in 
district  of  Yanli,  the  principal  of  which  are  Florencio,  Maria,  Esmeralda,  Union,  and  Vol- 
Volcan  is  the  most  productive,  more  especially  when  the  argentiferous  mineral  is  aooom- 
ed  by  quartz  with  stains  indicative  of  the  presence  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

DKPARTICENT  OP  UlCA. 


Gold  deposits  in  the  valley  of  Lurin  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  and  A  neon. — Gold 
in  small  quantities  in  all  the  hills  which  line  the  sea-board  of  Peru.  In  the  drpmrfmr^^^--^ 
^ima  gold  is  encountered  in  quartz  seams,  in  syenite  and  granite  formations,  as  well  as  ^i 
be  gorges  running  down  to  the  sea.  For  example,  in  the  gorge  or  **  mala "  theie 
cations  of  gold  near  Calango  (in  the  valley  of  Lurin),  at  Manchay,  and  Sieneguilla. 
[n  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Lurin  gold  has  been  extracted  in  several  localV 
re  is  a  shaft  near  Caleras,  another  in  a  low  ridge  called  Las  Ramas,  and  there  are 
inner  works  behind  the  ridge  of  Amancaes,  while  from  the  hill  of  San  Cristobal, 
i;ing  the  capital,  specimens  have  been  obtained  which  clearly  show  the  presence  of 
mineral  in  the  valley  of  Ancon  is  of  a  poor  quality,  composed  of  quartz  with  oxide  of 
with  green  stains  of  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copf>er. 

Mines  in  the  ridge  of  Sanu. — This  well-known  ridge  is  situated  4  leagues  from  the 
luacho.  In  1 851  some  auriferous  quartz  seams  were  discovered,  which  induced 
is  of  persons  to  repair  to  the  ridge,  imagining  that  a  new  California  had  been  discovi 

proportion  of  gold  is  insignificant  and  is  difficult  of  extraction.     Much  disappoini 
led,  and  the  deposits  have  been  abandoned.     Some  Sf>ecimens  of  mineral  have  yield 
h  as  32  grams  to  the  metrical  ton,  a  ratio  which  would  probably  not  be  maintained 
ler  experiments. 

Gold  in  Piedras  Gordas. — In  a  ridge  at  this  spot,  on  the  road  between  Lima  and  An 
;  traces  of  gold  occur  in  seams  of  ferruginous  quartz,  with  stains  of  silicate  of  copper; 
specimen  of  porous  quartz,  called  in  the  locality  **  quijo  podrido,"  the  presence  of 
stinctly  apparent. 

Gold  mine  of  Corimina. — In  the  province  of  Canta,  in  the  district  of  Atavilloa,  the  min 
imposed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  found  with  metamorphic  and  ferruginous  porous  quartz, ; 
ains  both  gold  and  silver.     The  yield  averages  15  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 
Gold  mines  of  Huayo. — In  the  district  of  Huamantanga,  in  the  province  of  Canta, 

abandoned,  the  mineral  from  the  mine  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Carmen,  composed  of  £ 
reiddish  limonite  of  an  earthy  character  and  mixed  with  quartz,  yielded  20  grams  to 
ical  ton.     Another  specimen  from  the  same  mine,  composed  of  limonite  with  crystalli:. 
tz,  gave  the  same  result     Mineral  from  the  mine  of  Nuestro  Sefior  San  Jos6,  comj 
orous  quartz  with  yellow  earthy  limonite,  yielded  3  grams  to  the  metrical  ton. 
rhe  mines  on  the  estate  of  Carretavia  are  situated  in  the  district  of  PativUca,  in  the 
of  Chancay,  much  worked  in  former  times,  but  at  present  deserted.     The  gc^d 
uartz,  which  has  a  greasy  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  talc     The  quartz  presec 
11  cavities,  lined,  with  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.     The  minoal  gave  10  grams  of 
le  metrical  ton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ICA. 

Gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  lea, — At  3  leagues'  dbtance  from  lea  gold  occurs 
3US  minerals— compact  iron  ore,  metamorphic  slate,  and  hematite— in  places  assod 
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X  Wuk  hornblende  of  a  radiated  structure,  with  green  stains  of  tiUcate  of  copper  and  other 
i^Ttls,  a  conglomerate  of  the  above,  with  small  proportions  of  limonite  and  oxide  of  iron. 
-  latter  mineral  is  interesting  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  owing  to  the  association  of 
3L  with  hematite,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  red  detritus,  the  refuse 
rarioos  minerals. 

€rM  associated  with  cofiperj^^hk  the  copper  mines  near  lea  of  Canza,  Tigui,  and  Yanca 
cite,  chalcosine,  chalcopyrites,  phillipstte,  aUcamite,  malachite,  azurite,  and  cuprocalcite, 
fcm  small  quantities  of  limonite,  are  frequently  associated  with  auriferous  quartz. 
Jduurml  ridge  of  Cineo  Conces, — Gold  is  found  in  similar  conditions  in  the  copper  mineral. 

Goid  wnius  of  J^aua.'—lfear  Nazca  is  situated  the  auriferous  ridge  of  Cerro  Blanco,  con- 
Ling  qoartz  vons  with  oudc  of  iron.  The  gold  is  not  visible  to  the  eye-  Several  experiments 
the  mineral  have  yielded  22  grams  to  the  metrical  ton.    On  the  estate  of  San  Geronimo, 

far  from  Nazca  and  the  village  of  Santa  Lada,  gold  deposits  exist,  but  have  never  been 

riniiiifd- 

DEPARTMBNT  OF  HUANCAVKLICA. 

Jkh  department  b  not  really  an  auriferous  district,  but  gold  exists  in  several  localities. 

^idge  of  Poteoche. — In  this  ridge,  near  the  town  of  Huancavelica,  are  mines  of  g9ld, 
■^cr,  and  copper.  Ore  taken  from  the  mine  of  Santos  Innocentes,  composed  of  oxide  of  iron 
lisome  aznrite  and  malachite,  jrielded  31  grams  of  gold  to  the  metrical  ton. 

Mines  of  JuJcani.^^'Eigbt  leagues  from  the  town  of  Huancavelica,  and  close  to  the  town 
Lircay,  are  a  nnmber  of  pits  in  which  the  metallic  mineral  forms  veins,  or  rather  layers, 
ch  alternate  with  vertical  strata  of  diorite  rock  of  a  stratified  appearance.  The  mines  of 
ani  are  silver  mines;  but  in  the  central  ridge,  at  a  considerable  altitude,  lie  the  gold  deposits 
^baihaacta,  and  gold  is  distinctly  visible  in  porous  quartz,  with  stains  of  oxide  of  iron. 
f^ines  of  Lireay. — Gold  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  these  silver  mines,  but  only 
le  higher  parts  of  the  ridge. 

'^4>id  mines  of  Coris. — Specimens  of  mineral  taken  from  these  mines  are  usually  rich  in 
The  mineral  is  composed  of  dendrites  and  phylites,  agglomerated  with  ferruginous 
tzose  rock.    The  above  have  been  but  little  explored,  and  no  exact  data  exist  of  the  yield 
&«  mineral. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AYACUCHO. 


gold  mines  are  still  in  existence  in  this  department.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

Kajy  no  less  than  41  mines  were  being  worked  in  the  following  order :  Five  in  the  province 

.-vcanas,  18  in  that  of  Parina,  4  in  Cangallo,  and  14  in  the  province  of  Huanta.     They 

=^i0w, however,  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  little  b  known  of  their  exact  locality.     The 

Icnown  and  most  important  mines  are  those  situated  in  the  Chaypi  district  and  the  Luicho 

^Zkaypigold  mines, — In  die  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Chaypi,  district  of  Pttllo  Pari- 
^chas  Apovinoe,  rise  the  ranges  of  Pullo  Chaypi  and  Tocota,  which  contain  many  gold 
^8,  abandoned  nowadays.  Gold  is  found  in  quartz,  forming  considerable  veins  in  the 
:^e  and  syenite  rock,  of  which  almost  all  the  mountains  of  that  r^on  consist.  Some 
wimens  tend  to  show  a  proportion  of  3  to  5  ounces  of  gold  to  the  cagon  (local  weight 
^  to  60  quintals) ;  but,  doubtless,  working  on  a  large  scale  would  produce  better  results. 

Local  tradition  makes  mention  of  thirty  mines — the  best  known  San  Luis  and  Muchadero~- 
rked  during  more  than  eighty  years ;  the  former  situated  4  leagues  south  of  Chaypi,  in 

unmediate  vicinity  of  that  village.  Reports  of  engineers  state  that,  although  no  gold  is 
»d  on  the  surface,  the  lodes  may  give  31  to  52  grams  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

In  former  years  the  mine  of  Ancocola,  now  abandoned,  and  situated  3  leagues  from 
pypi  in  the  Polio  direction,  produced  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  It  is  stated  that  a 
gle  lode  of  6  arrobas  (i  arroba^  25  pounds)  of  ore  gave  90  ounces  of  pure  metal.  Un- 
tunately,  water,  the  enemy  of  most  mining  undertakings,  flooded  the  galleries,  and  work 
pped.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Lambramani,  a  leagues  north,  and  Yamcana,  the  same 
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distance  south,  of  Chaypi,  and  the  diggings  of  Pisfiaja;  lastly,  the  mine  of  Tocota  cootains  a 
lode  I  meter  thick,  and  can  not  be  worked  for  want  of  ventilation.  Many  abandoned  mines 
exist  in  this  region,  as  Mollehuaco,  Great  Tocota,  San  Andrea  Triumfo,  Santa  Rosa,  cic. — 
doubtless  a  most  auriferous  r^on,  where,  during  the  nuny  season,  the  mountain  torrents  carry 
down  and  leave  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock  and  stone  gold  flakes  and  small  nuggets.  It  b 
to  be  anticipated  that  the  above-mentioned  province  will  become  an  important  mining  center. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  distance  from  the  port  of  Chala  comparatively 
short. 

Otoca  gold  minis, — Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Indenio  River,  in  the  province  of  Locsnas 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  of  Otoca  and  Chariucho,  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  what,  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  was  one  of  the  richest  mining  centers — in8om< 
districts  the  tax  (quints)  levied  in  i670-'73  having  reached  the  annual  sum  of  $8o,ooa 

Cerro  de  Luicho  gold  mines, — About  2  leagues  due  northwest  from  Pausa,  former  capiti^.^^^^ 
of  the  Parinacochas  Ph>vince,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  spur  of  the  Alcallara  range,  bek 
ing  to  the  central  or  Huansa  G^rdillera,  and  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Cotahnasi  i 
Lampa  rivers,  rises  the  gold  mountain  of  Luicho.    Although  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flit 
from  Pausa  is  but  2  leagues,  yet  more  than  six  hours  must  be  spent  in  traveling  over 
roti^h  and  broken  ground.    The  geological  formation  of  Luicho  is  gravelly,  of  a  metamcopk::^!^ 
character,  similar  to  that  of  Huallura,  with  the  difference  that,  whereas  in  Huallura  the  str^^g 
are  nearly  vertical,  at  Luicho  they  run  almost  horizontal.     The  gravelly  conglomerate  is  il^^i^ut 
8oo  meters  thick,  the  lower  limit  being  about  2,600  meters  and  the  tc^  of  the  hill  measuir^xig 
3400  meters  (I I, coo  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      The  Cerro  de   Luicho  coot^Lins 
numerous  mines,  now  no  longer  worked,  such  as  Choclon,  San  Augustin,  Santa  Barbara,  ^tc. 
Unfortunately,  the  earthquake  of  August,  1 868,  destroyed  most  of  the  shafts  and  galleries,  ajid 
little  remains  to  show  the  far-famed  riches  of  the  gold  mountain.     Besides  the  lodes,  t]:m.cre 
exist  also  diggings  of  alluvial  gold ;  but  late  investigations  brought  to  light  no  flakes  or-  saiig' 
gets.     Nothing  appeared  but  gold-dust  in  small  quantities  mixed  with  much  sand.     'X»c 
alluvium  consists  of  sand,  pebbles,  shingle,  and  large  stones,  and  rests  immediately  upoi^  ^^^ 
metamorphic  rock.     In  1876  a  company  was  formed  to  work  these  diggings.    Water    '^ 
brought  from  Ospafta,  18  miles  distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct ;  and,  according  to  c^^^^^ 
tions,  an  average  of  94  grams  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton  of  1,000  kilograms  was  antid] 
The  results  obtained  produced,  however,  but  10  grams  to  the  ton,  and  the  works  were 
doned,  notwithstanding  that  even  the  reduced  findings  of  gold  left  ample  margin  for  prof 

Maran  gold  and  silver  mines  lie  3  leagues  south  of  Pausa,  on  the  opposite  bank  o^ 
Lampa  River.    The  now  abandoned  mine  of  Esperanza  is  entered  from  a  bluff  about  4^ 
above  the  level  of  the  river.     The  lode  runs  almost  perpendicular  in  an  easterly  direction 
increases  in  thickness  towards  the  bottom  of  the  shaft     The  rock  b  porphyry,  and  the 
is  incased  in  sulphate  of  baryta  and  quartz,  which,  being  analyzed,  would  show  a  proj 
of  6  marks  (4  ounces  to  the  mark)  of  silver  and  6  ounces  of  gold  to  the  load  of  60  qni^ 

Gold  diggings  of  Huauta. — The  valleys  of  Simariba  and  Aeon,  belonging  to  these  ^^  ^^>^ 
inces,  are  auriferous;  but  the  superstition  of  the  Indian  tribes  prevents  works  being  establij 
t.  ^.,  they  believe  that  to  extract  the  gold  would  destroy  their  crops  and  cause  them  to 
by  starvation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CUZCO. 


The  province  of  Pancartambo  is  the  region  whence  the  ancient  Peruvians  undoabC 
drew  the  enormous  quantities  of  metal  found  in  the  capital  of  the  Incas  by  the  S 
principally  the  district  watered  by  the  Mapacho,  from  its  head  waters  near  Ocongate  d 
Pancartambo,  the  chief  town  of  the  province.     The  predominant  rock  is  slate,  varying  in 
ferent  spots  from  talcose  to  micaceous,  even  clay  slate  merging  into  stiff  clay  overlying 
slate. 

Gold  is  almost  always  found  in  quartz.    The  latter  is  of  varied  aspect,  more  or  less  yr 
in  color,  and  compact,  or  again  porous,  and  stained  with  limonite.     Small  veins  of  the  a 
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often  Teiy  rich  in  gold,  run  through  the  slate.  Toward  the  sources  of  the  Mapacho,  also 
>wn  as  Ooongate  or  Pancartambo  River,  according  to  the  districts  trayersed,  we  find  the 
lowing  mines: 

Huheapaia  ffoUl  mme, — Situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ocongate,  on  a  slight  declivity 
«r  the  village  of  the  same  name.  The  formation  is  argillaceous  slate,  almost  alluvial  in  ap< 
arince  and  very  friable.  The  principal  shaft,  sank  at  a  pdnt  where  several  lodes  cross,  is 
m  blocked  up,  owing  to  the  falling  in  of  the  superstructure.  The  lodes  run  east  and  west, 
id  consist  of  porous  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  Huiscapata  mine  enjoyed  great  pros- 
mty  during  a  period  reaching  over  eighty  years.  A  short  time  since,  lo  yards  of  lode  being 
id  bare  and  much  gold  in  tight,  a  torrent  of  water  flooded  the  mine  in  a  few  hours.  A  shaft 
as  sunk  to  drain  the  same,  bat  did  not  reach  the  flooded  part.  The  owner  sunk  another 
laft  from  a  different  point,  but,  not  being  an  engineer  by  profession,  spent  his  capital  to  little 
upoK,  bcmg  met  by  land-slips  at  every  step.  Subsequent  attempts  were  made  to  cut  the 
so  ia  in  easterly  direction,  but  opinion  gained  ground  that  the  mine  can  not  be  drained, 
e  flooded  galleries  Ijring  below  the  level  of  the  river. 

CarkHaysgold  mines.-^Thtsit  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  within  less  than  a  league 
tt  Ooongate.  This  mine,  recently  discovered,  is  perhaps  the  only  undertaking  in  penna- 
nt Working  order  in  the  Pancartambo  district  The  auriferous  quartz  is  very  white,  rather 
Bpact,  and  slightly  translucent  It  rarely  shows  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  sometimes 
'tt  of  sulphate  of  copper  appear,  and  even  grains  of  native  copper  are  firequently  encount- 
1-  The  quartz  does  not  form  a  true  vein,  but  exists  as  a  lode  running  parallel  with  the 
^  of  argillaceous,  talcose,  and  ferruginous  slate.  The  lode  of  auriferous  quartz  runs 
3st  horizontal  in  a  northwest-southeast  direction,  and  is  from  20  to  25  centimeters  thick. 

amalgamating  works  in  the  neighborhood  crush  and  work  up  an  average  of  only  50 
Kls  of  ore  daily,  which  yield  about  12  kilograms  5  grams  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton,  or 
■ttarks  (4  oonces  to  the  mark)  to  the  «  cagon"  of  60  quintals.  The  above  is  the  maxi- 
^  x-ate,  great  variations  being  observed  in  the  quality  of  the  ore.  There  are  several  other 
!«  in  the  Pancartambo  valley  containing  rich  lodes  of  auriferous  quartz,  but  which  can 
K>^>w  be  worked,  owing  to  infiltrations  of  water  at  a  depth  of  very  few  meters  and  the 
y*  rains.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Pancartambo  stream,  downwards  2  leagues  from 
>^ate,  where  the  river  Qalca  falls  into  the  Pancartambo,  can  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
^^aialgamating  works  of  the  Galea  mines,  situated  3  leagues  lower  down  on  the  right 

and  now  abandoned.    Following  the  right  bank,  we  find  the  cafion  (ravine)  of  Machay 

the  scene  of  diggings  which  have  made  the  fortunes  of  many  miners.  At  Umana,  near 
Vlcumbrera  range,  there  are  not  only  diggings,  but  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  which  show 

^  23  carats.  The  best  known  are  the  washings  of  Lahuisto,  now  abandoned.  Gold  has 
^aeen  ibond  in  beds  of  torrents  and  rivulets  falling  into  the  Mapacho  in  the  neighborhood 
^sipata,  3  leagues  sootheast  of  Pancartambo. 

"^^kir^ugnw  gold  Mtm^.— This  mine  in  the  Clalca  district  is  distant  about  4  leagues 
t  Pancartambo,  on  the  bank  of  the  Churo  River.  Work  was  begun  upon  a  thin  lode  of 
"^z,  which  increased  to  a  width  of  10  centimeters,  crossed  in  various  directions  by  oth^ 
9  about  6  centimeters  deep,  consisting  of  white  compact  quartz  devoid  of  pyrites,  but  with 
sold  in  sight  The  principal  lode  traversed  beds  of  hard  crystalline  slate.  The  owner 
Mmcted  a  dam  wherewith  to  wash  the  auriferous  sand  covering  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  a 
l-slip  ensued  and  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Jkcm  Cantha  gold  mines. — The  range  bearing  this  name  is  situated  about  2  leagues  from 
ripugnio,  between  the  rivers  Quiseriuma  and  GuaJiamao,  tributaries  of  the  Churo  River. 
e  formation  is  argillaceous  slate,  shaling  into  thin  flakes,  with  many  faults.  The  auriferous 
jtz  runs  in  irregular  lodes,  narrow  or  widening  into  pockets,  filling  the  interstices  of  the 
e.  The  gold  from  the  pockets  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  extracted,  and  the  best-known 
les,  now  abandoned,  and  which  at  different  periods  produced  a  quantity  of  gold  estimated 
3,000,000  ioles,  are  La  Descubridova,  Merced,  Santa  Cruz,  etc.  Traces  can  be  seen  of 
als|  ditches,  and  troughs  for  washing  the  gold.    Copper  implements,  such  as  chisels,  dies, 
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picks,  etc,  have  often  been  found,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  existence  of  this  gold  moontait 
was  known  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Spanish  conquest;  but  the  absence  of  traoeiof  an 
aqueduct  along  the  upper  part  of  the  range  renders  it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  only 
washed  gold  during  the  rainy  season. 

Ckuro  gold  diggings. — Reddish  deposits  of  alluyial  soil  exist  on  either  bank  of  the  rirer,  be- 
tween Galea  and  Pancartambo,  about  3  leagues  from  the  former.  These  beds  extend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Inca  Cancha  Mountain  and  form  the  bed  of  the  Gualiamo  Creek,  whence  mudi 
gold  has  been  extracted,  together  with  ancient  utensils,  implements,  etc.  Recently  the  natiTes 
have  been  washing  small  portions  of  this  earth,  and  two  sample  loads  taken  from  the  poorat 
parts  produced  nuggets  ayeraging,  respectively,  5  and  12  ounces  of  metal  to  the  "dgoo" 
(60  quintals)  of  sand. 

Goiti  diggings  of  the  Pancartambo  Montana^  i.  ^.,  wooded  regum.^~^T\kt  province  of  Pin- 
cartambo  comprises  auriferous  districts  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  cordillera.     The  dqnsits 
consist  mainly  of  alluvial  soil  and  sand  brought  down  by  the  rivers.     Although  the  dtgj^ 
extend  over  many  miles,  the  region  has  been  little  explored  and  the  work  cooiioed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  water-courses.     The  deposits  would  appear  to  extend  in  a  north-northeast 
direction,  near  the  Huacaca  and  Pucala,  the  head  waters  of  the  Pilcopata  River.    The  lutivcs 
work  the  sand  in  troughs  and  barter  the  produce  in  exchange  for  goods ;  bat  it  may  be  s^ 
that  the  region  above  mentioned  is  practically  unexplored. 

Cerro  CamatUe  gold  mines. — Work  on  these  mines  has  been  stepped,  owing  to  repe**** 
earthquakes  and  land-slips;  but  the  "Gold  Mountain"  enjoyed  fame  during  the  SpaO^ 
conquest,  and  even  of  late  years  enterprising  miners  have  sunk  no  small  capital  in  this  '^ 
dertaking. 

Gold  mines  of  the  ChumbivUcas  Province, — There  exist  d^sgi^^g^  ^^^  ^^  C^ndoray 
in  the  Colquemavca  district,  from  which  as  much  as  2  airobas  (50  pounds)  of  pure  metal 
been  washed  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.     The  gold  is  very  pure,  and  is  sold  on  the 
at  rates  averaging  %zo  an  ounce. 

Paruro  gold  mines.^^ln  this  district  various  gold  mines,  especially  at  a  spot  called  Vt 
near  Coyobamba,  have  been  worked  at  different  places,  and  are  now  abandoned,  owing  to 
friable  character  of  the  rock  occasioning  frequent  land-slips.     Decomposed  diorite  forms 
base  of  the  mines,  resting  upon  metamorphic  rock. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  APURIMAC. 

This  department  was  constituted  some  years  since  by  separating  the  province  of  And^ 
huaylas  from  the  department  of  Ayamcho  and  joining  the  provinces  of  Abancay,  Cotabambitf 
Aymaraes,  and  Antobamba,  in  the  department  of  Cuzco.  Apurimac  contains  several  impot' 
tant  mines  and  diggings,  such  as  Sa&ayer,  Carpani,  Muya-Muya,  Milmienoa,  etc.,  for  the  mosi 
part  abandoned. 

Gold  diggings  of  Ifuayllaripa.^'The  inhabitants  of  this  village  are  busied  almost  exda- 
sively  with  washing  the  auriferous  sand  accumulated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pachachaca  River, 
4  leagues  distant  from  Challhuama,  chief  town  of  the  Aymaraes  Province.  Huayllaripa  lies 
in  the  center  of  a  depression  of  land,  surrounded  by  alluvial  deposits  of  no  small  extent 
Descending  towards  the  village,  quantities  of  gravel  conglomerate ;  rolled  stones,  such  as 
porphyry,  syenite,  and  quartz,  cover  the  surface.  The  former  predominates  in  an  easterl) 
direction,  and  the  gravel  is  concentrated  near  the  bottom  of  ravines.  The  auriferous  alluvial 
soil  consists  of  clay,  somewhat  ferruginous,  interspersed  with  rolled  stones  and  limonite;  and 
the  best  known  diggings,  three  in  number,  are  Casamina  (north),  Santa  Rosa  (northwest),  and 
Pampamima  (south  and  east).  The  two  latter  alone  are  now  worked,  Santa  Rosa  all  the 
year  round  and  the  others  at  seasons  when  water  is  abundant.  Gold  washing  at  Huayl- 
laripa is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner  and  wi  h  consequent  waste.  Water  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  bed  runs  in  rills  over  the  portions  where  limonite  predominates,  and,  frdling 
from  a  certain  height,  carries  with  it  the  auriferous  sand,  leaving  vertical  furrows  in  the  mass 
of  alluvium.     These  furrows  communicate  with  canals  on  an  inclined  plane,  in  which  are 
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p\aced  hurdles,  covered  with  the  roots  of  a  grass  called  **  ichn,"  and  the  water  rushing  down 

ihese  canals  leaves  flakes  of  gold  among  the  roots,  which  are  then  collected  and  placed  in 

Vrcmghs  to  be  washed.    A  further  washing  is  accomplished  by  water  driven  through  a  canal 

lined  with  sheep's  fleeces,  and  by  this  means  any  gold  which  may  have  escaped  the  preliminary 

operation  b  extracted.    The  fleeces  are  then  washed  a  third  time  and  the  gold  amalgamated 

vitli  quicksilver.    Any  excess  of  the  latter  metal  is  disposed  of  by  compression  on  cloths, 

Tliese  pellets  are  now  calcined,  the  mercury  disappears,  and  pure  metal  remains.     Gold  bom 

Santa  Rosa  and  Pampamima  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  very  pure,  that  from  Qasamina 

being  duU  and  of  a  less  good  quality  and  is  found  in  small  flakes.     The  contrary  occurs  at 

Pampunima,  where  the  metal  appears  in  the  shape  of  nuggets,  weighing  from  half  a  dram 

to  20  grams  (two-thirds  of  an  ounce  troy). 

The  mines  of  the  Huayllaripa  district  are  more  actively  worked  during  the  first  three 
iQODths  of  the  year,  t.  e,,  the  rainy  season,  the  production  of  gold  rising  in  proportion  with  the 
qoantity  of  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  miners. 

Gold  digging  of  Ayahuaya.^^'VYiViyiMBtgt  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Antobamba,  lo^ 
leagues  from  Challhuama,  and  is  surrounded  by  diggings  which  have  doubtless  been  worked 
^  the  ancient  Peruvians,  to  judge  by  the  ruins  of  an  Inca  settlement  still  extant.     The  geo- 
logical formation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Huayllaripa  region,  but  the  subsoil  is  lighter  and 
'^ore  fnable.    The  principal  diggings  are  Lambnischayoe  and  Marcacahuana,  worked  only  by 
a  few  natives  and  with  a  very  insignificant  result,  being  onfy  250  ounces  a  year.     Consider- 
^Z  ^e  extent  of  the  diggings — and  it  must  be  noted  that  if,  with  such  inefficient  efforts,  the 
''^ts  above  mentioned  are  obtained — ^the  profits  arising  from  scientiBc  work  may  easily  be 
^ceived  to  be  considerable. 

'^asAings  of  Auccatnpa, — ^The  formation,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  limonite,  or 

'^^''^■ted  peroxide  of  iron,  shows  a  proportion  of  2.2  grams  (30.86  grains  troy)  to  the  metric 
ton. 


P\at 
(he 


remaining  diggings  in  this prornnce. — High  up  on  the  Tahara  River  banks  extensive 

are  known  to  exist.    The  country  b,  however,  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  owing  to 

^^^X'emely  cold  temperature. 

ji^      ^^Aackaca  diggings. -^Tht  river  above  named  rolls  much  auriferous  sand,  especially  in 

p^  .  I^l>«r  portions,  diminbhing  as  the  current  becomes  slighter  and  no  longer  carries  the  heavy 

^^«  of  metaL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AREQUIPA. 


department  may  be  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  territory  of  Peru,  more  espe- 
%]ie  province  of  Union,  which  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  an  unbroken  stratum  of  auriferous 


lyliura  mines. — Are  situated  in  the  Sengia  district,  near  the  Alcallara  range.     In  the 

829  and  1830  these  mines  produced  enormous  quantities  of  metal,  even  massive  gold, 

^  reputation  induced  the  settlement  of  some  fourteen  thousand  miners  in  the  neighbor- 

The  strata,  much  broken  and  irregular,  present  the  aspect  of  quartzose  gravel,  almost 

,  in  places,  with  metamorphic  rock  protruding.     Of  late  years  work  has  been  carried 

isolated  miners  washing  small  quantities  of  ore,  not  exceeding  1 50  pounds  of  ore  per 

with  poor  results.     The  principal  lode  of  the  Copaeabona  mine  being  almost  vertical, 

lieved  that  opening  a  shaft  lower  down  would  produce  undoubted  profit.     Samples 

gray  copper  ore,  with  no  gold  in  sight;  but,  on  analysb,  present  8  ounces  of  gold,  33 

of  silver  (4  ounces  to  the  mark),  and  7  per  cent,  of  copper  to  the  "  cagon  "  (60  quintab) 

^alamadera  gold  mines. — Thb  mining  center  lies  little  less  than  a  league  from  Huayllura, 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  geological  formation  is  very  similar,  and  the  lodes 

^^most  vertical  in  an  east  and  west  inclination.     The  mine  of  Valencia  shows  gold  in  sight, 

>vonld  offer  profit     Other  shafb  in  the  neighborhood  indicate  former  work.     In  this  db- 

however,  water  b  so  scarce  that  work  must  necessarily  be  inteimpted  for  long  period^^ 
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the  ore,  to  be  crushed  and  washed,  b  carried  on  mules  to  a  plateau  6  miles  distant  S 
mens  analjrzed  give  a  proportion  of  i6  ounces  of  gold  to  the  "  cagon"  (60  quintals),  equ 
166.6  grams  {$}i  ounces)  of  gold  to  the  metric  ton.  Gold  is  found  here  in  qnarliose  gr 
or  quartzile  combined  with  small  crystals.  The  best-known  mines  in  the  two  Rgio 
Hnayllura  and  Palmadera  are  San  Roman,  Santa  Rosa,  Caparahana,  Trinidad,  Roaario^  £ 
Job6,  Alvarado,  Jago  Pncullani,  etc. 

MonUsclaroi  gold  mines. — These  well-known  mines  were  worked  during  last  oentnrf 
great  profit.  In  1783  a  land-slip,  occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  caused  the  main  shaft  U 
in.  At  subsequent  periods  attempts  were  made  to  clear  the  debris,  but  with  no  mc 
Recently  a  national  company  was  started  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  principally  Eng 
and  it  is  understood  that  great  results  may  be  anticipated  with  improved  machinery.  S] 
men  ore  shows  a  proportion  of  %%  ounces  of  pure  metal  to  the  "  cagon."  The  stnt 
Montesclaros  diflfer  in  appearance  and  position  from  those  of  Huayallura  and  Palmed^ 
Gravel  is  wholly  absent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  dark  slate  and  eruptive  rocks,  lava,  por] 
ritic  trachyte,  etc,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  lode  runs  almost  horizontal,  and  000 
of  quartz,  with  copper  pyrites  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  Besides  the  three  above-mentk 
districts,  numerous  gold  mines  exist  and  are  worked  by  private  enterprise ;  but  little  is  kn 
even  of  their  exact  locality,  on  account  of  the  difficult  communication  in  an  almost  nniohal: 
province. 

Picha  gold  mine. — On  the  right  bank  of  the  Cutahuasi,  2  leagues  from  Chaccana, 
specimen  of  lode  extracted  consists  mainly  of  auriferous  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  runs  verti< 
through  dioritic  rock.  On  analysis  it  was  found  to  oontafai  41  grams  of  gold  and  492  gi 
of  silver  to  the  metric  ton,  lead  being  prevalent  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent 

Huanwogold  mines.'--''SeaiT  the  village  of  Antobamba,  in  the  Huaynacota  district,  a 
the  Huanzo  range,  are  traces  of  now  abandoned  gold  mines.  Gold  is  here  found  incniste 
copper  ore.  These  mines  are  not  worked,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  dangerous  land-s 
caused  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  over  a  bed  of  loose  stones.  An  old  shaft  opens  a] 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  natives,  when  driven  by  necessity,  extract  smalt  pordons  ol 
by  means  of  shovels  attached  to  long  poles,  not  venturing  to  enter  the  shaft,  all  props  ha 
long  disappeared.  The  ore  is  limonite,  containing  native  gold  almost  pure,  and  is  washc 
troughs. 

Parapapa  gold  mines. — Also  in  the  Huaynacota  district,  3  leagues  from  G)tahuasi,  1 
the  *<  Puna,''  there  is  a  high  plateau.  An  impcMtant  lode  has  been  worked  at  distinct  peri 
but  is  now  abandoned.  Recently  one  day's  work  produced  over  2  ounces  ol  gold,  he 
progress  could  be  made  on  account  of  the  insecure  condition  of  the  galleries. 

Huayllapana  gold  mines, '-^T^OA  mining  region  adjdns  the  district  of  Pampamarca, 
contains  many  mines,  but  not  scientifically  worked,  whence  the  natives  draw  small  quant 
of  gold  by  destroying  the  supports  of  the  galleries,  thus  causing  much  damage.  The  go 
far  from  pure,  containing,  as  it  does,  25  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Coxchic  gold  mines. — Some  5  leagues  from  Huaynacota  and  4  leagues  from  Huann 
find  the  high  plateau  of  Coxchic,  containing  numerous  lodes  still  untouched  and  fine  pa: 
ground  for  llamas. 

Ocaeuro  gold  mines. — In  the  Alca  district,  some  8  leagues  from  the  village  of  the  \ 
name,  several  mines  and  crushing  mills  worked  by  hand  produce  fair  profits. 

Gold  mines  in  the  Condesnegos  Province. — Near  Orcapampa,  in  the  Salamanca  distric 
best  known  mines  are  Ararihua  and  Guiquimbo.  They  are  now  abandoned,  the  ezt 
hardness  of  the  ore  extracted  leaving  too  small  profits. 

Gold  mines  of  the  province  of  Arequipa. — ^Although  Arequipa  can  not  be  considered  ai 
the  most  auriferous  territories  of  Peru,  some  valuable  mining  property,  however,  yet  exis 

Cachenda  Ravine. — Specimens  of  the  ore  consist  of  silicate  of  iron  stained  with  oo| 
Gold  exists  in  small  proportions,  which  renders  washing  to  extract  the  precious  metal  fron 
crushed  ore  an  expensive  operation,  the  proportion  of  gold  reaching  9  ounces  to  the  n 
ton.    Qnaitzose  rock  with  copper  stains,  analyzed,  shows  8  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton. 
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itr  ^M  mtne.'-^Somt  6  leagues  from  Vitor,  towards  Siguas,  we  Gjxd  a  mine  remarkable 
)  quality  of  the  ore — reddish  aragonitei  with  crystals  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  pro- 
in  small  flakes  and  great  abundance. 

iskarani  and  Huasamayo  mines, — These  mines  have  not  been  extensively  worked,  but 
!  is  undoubtedly  of  good  quality.  Crushing  mills  were  at  work  at  Guisharani,  on  the 
ok  of  the  river,  but  are  now  abandoned. 

Ul  mines  of  the  province  of  Camana. — ^This  province  contains  several  mines,  especially 
Acbatayhna  and  Huaun-huaun  ranges;  in  the  latter  the  Santa  Rita  mine  is  the  best 
L  Four  leagues  distant  firom  the  port  of  Chala  the  Lucmila  works  produce  good  re- 
wt  by  far  the  richest  portion  of  the  province  lies  in  the  Posco  region. 
\d  mines  of  Posco. — This  district,  although  inefficiently  explored  aS  yet,  has  been  worked 
many  yean.  The  principal  mines  lie  some  9  leagues  from  Caraneli,  in  the  direction 
>fta.  The  shafts  are  Sunk  very  deep,  and  numerous  galleries  cross  the  same  lode,  which 
s  in  an  easterly  direction.  Veins  of  quartz  are  found  in  a  sagenite  rock,  presenting  a 
hat  talcose  aspect.  The  ravine  of  Posco  is  very  narrow  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  small 
^  which  feeds  the  hand-mills  for  crushing  the  ore.  The  gold  generally  drawn  from 
is  of  a  whitish  color  and  not  very  pure.  Very  good  specimens  have,  however,  been 
Bd  from  other  mines  in  the  same  district. 

DSPARTMENT  OF  FUNa 

ro  provinces  only  of  the  department  of  Puuo  contain  gold  mines  of  any  importance — 
17a  and  Sandia,  on  the  furthest  southern  boundary  of  Peru,  close  to  the  Bolivian  fron- 
ad  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic  by  a  high  range  of  snow-clad  peaks,  Illimani 
vata.  No  roads  exist ;  such  tracks  and  paths  as  do  not  disappear  under  brush- wood  are 
ep  to  be  traversed  otherwise  than  on  foot  The  gold  mines  and  diggings  of  Carabaya 
intioned  by  ancient  historians  as  the  origin  of  the  Inca  riches,  among  which  a  gigantic 
^  weighing  4  arrobas  (i  arroba  a:  25  pounds),  extracted  from  the  diggings  of  the  Inaha- 
ivine,  and  another  of  the  shape  of  a  man's  head  were  seen  by  the  historian  Garcilaso. 
^4  mines  of  the  province  of  Sandia. — In  this  province,  formed  of  portions  of  the  Cara- 
Dd  Huancan^  districts,  gold  is  found  not  only  in  quartzose  formations,  but  also  in  sandy 
1  deposits.     The  principal  mines  and  diggings  are  as  follows : 

d  mines  of  the  Poto  district.'-^'TbM  district  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  eastern 
3f  the  Cordillera.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  owing  to  the  great  height  above  the  level 
sea,  near  the  source  of  the  Crucero  River.  The  gold  is  found  disseminated  in  strata  of 
sh  color,  consisting  of  quartzose  rock,  slate,  and  metamorphic  sandstone,  together  with 
me,  distinguished  by  its  color  from  other  auriferous  deposits,  which  are  generally  red- 
appearance.  These  deposits  extend  from  the  nevados  of  Conumi  and  Ananea  towards 
lage  of  Poto,  covering  some  3  leagues  of  ground.  No  large  nuggets  have  been  found 
region,  the  largest  weighing  about  I  dram.  Work  is  extremely  difficult  and  costly  for 
f  water,  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  snow-covered  ranges  of  mountains.  A  small 
tnated  at  the  foot  of  the  Conumi  provides  water  carried  along  an  aqueduct  a  distance 
igues  to  the  "Cocha  de  Pampa  Blanca"  lagoon,  which  feeds  two  other  lagoons  and 
iS  the  necessary  water.  As  a  consequence  of  this  scarcity  a  system  differing  from  that 
In  other  provinces  has  had  to  be  adopted.  Several  shafts  are  sunk  at  short  distances 
Lch  other;  apertures  are  then  made  in  the  pillars,  so  that  the  different  galleries  shall 
nicate,  and  by  degrees  these  are  cut  away,  and  the  debris  falls  into  a  soit  of  canal, 
the  miners  break  the  ore  in  small  enough  pieces  to  be  carried  down  by  the  water — an 
an  rq)eated  in  the  amalgamating  works. 

anea  gold  mines.'^'These  mines  are  situated  on  a  still  higher  level,  some  3  leagues 
tst  of  Poto,  at  an  altitude  of  5,120  meters.     The  shafts  of  abandoned  mines  are  filled 
ater  turned  into  snow  and  ice.    Lodes  of  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  some  dark- 
rock  protruding  through  the  snow^  and  in  which  gold  appears  in  small  flakes  and  in 
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sight  The  mines  filling  with  water  has  been  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  these  rich 
posits. 

Aporoma  mining  region. — ^The  principal  mines  of  this  region  are  San  Geronimo,  San  1 
nab6,  San  Juan,  and  Mirabella.  Ample  proof  exists  of  the  value  of  these  mines  in  a  fine  i 
and  an  aqueduct  6  miles  in  length  cut  through  the  hard  rock  Much  gold  has  been  extrac 
and  the  depth  of  the  shalts  and  consequent  expense  render  working  these  mines  unremnm 
tive.  Nevertheless,  of  late  years  isolated  miners  have  returned  tt>  this  district,  which  is  i 
ated  on  the  slope  dividing  the  rivers  Macfaicamani  and  Pulipuli,  which  rise  fiom  the  fl 
range  and  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Inamvari. 

Ckaliuma  gold  diggings. — In  the  year  1859  some  laborers  sent  by  Sefior  PobletedeCc 
to  gather  "cascarilla,"  u  e.^  bark  of  the  guina  tree,  encountered  numerous  traces  of  gold  ia 
sandy  bed  of  this  ravine.  The  news  spread,  and  a  prosperous  settlement  became  the  ce 
of  commercial  activity  in  this  distant  part  of  the  Republic.  The  quantity  of  gold  was  so  < 
siderable'  that  the  pure  metal  used  to  be  weighed  for  sale  in  large  scales  like  any  ordii 
merchandise.  The  auriferous  deposits  discovered  at  that  period  lay,  for  the  most  pert,  m 
valley  of  the  Challuma  River,  and  that  of  its  affluent,  the  Pucamayo.  The  dig^ngs  of  Pi 
punco,  San  Simon,  Cangali,  Cementino,  and  Altagracia,  whence  one  trough  cont&ining 
pounds  of  sahd  produced  13  ounces  of  gold,  and  lastly,  Quimsamayo,  are  the  best  kno 
Nuggets  varying  in  weight  from  27  to  29, 36,  and  40  ounces  have  been  found  in  the  valle 
the  Pusupunco,  at  the  settlements  of  Natividad,  Tablahua^,  San  Pedro,  etc.  The  depi 
vary  in  depth  and  appearance.  The  strata,  containing  arsenical  iron  pyrites  and  hematite, 
generally  found  to  contain  much  gold,  sometimes  in  flakes  and  even  in  large  nuggets.  G 
variety  naturally  exists;  sometimes  the  barren  stratum  is  only  2  or  3  meters  thick,  reacli 
also,  to  the  depth  of  80  or  100  feet.  The  quality  of  the  metal  may  be  considered  unuso 
fine,  ranging  over  23  carats.  The  proportion  on  assay  is  the  following,  taken  from  a  noj 
weighing  10  grams : 

Gold 9< 

Silver.. 2 

G>pper... c 

Iron ( 

The  method  followed  for  working  the  diggings  of  Pucamayo  and  Challuma  is  somei 
primitive. 

On  the  spot  selected  the  brush-wood  is  cut  away  and  the  barren  stratum  removed  by  W 
power.  The  auriferous  deposits  being  laid  bare,  water  is  brought  along  an  aqueduct  fim 
river,  terminating  in  a  cistern  provided  with  locks ;  the  latter  being  filled,  these  are  ope 
and  the  torrent  flows  with  considerable  force  along  rills  cut  in  the  conglomerate,  carrying  i 
the  sides,  an  operation  assisted  by  workmen  with  picks  and  shovels.  When  a  suflident  q 
tity  of  earth  has  been  detached,  all  the  larger  stones  and  pebbles  are  separated,  and  the 
due  brought  to  the  mills  to  be  carefully  crushed  and  strained  through  fleeces  and  the 
and  fiber  of  a  tree  fern  known  on  the  spot  by  the  name  of  *<  sano-sano.'*  Thb  operatioo  : 
peated  until  the  sand,  on  minute  examination,  presents  no  longer  any  trace  of  metal. 

Montebello  gold  mines. — Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Pucamayo,  a  tributary  of  the  Inan 
lies  Montebello,  a  mountain  containing  several  mines  of  undoubted  wealth.    Another 
called  Sacramento,  traverses  the  range  in  a  southeast-northwest  direction,  following  the 
nation  of  the  strata  of  slate,  which  is  the  principal  formation;  and  the  third  follows  a  r 
south-southwest  of  the  hill,  and  dips  at  an  angle  of  35°. 

The  quartz  in  this  district  presents  varied  aspects,  sometimes  pure  white  and  con 
Other  specimens  show  reddish  stains  of  oxide  of. iron;  but  the  most  valuable  quartz,  an<3 
the  most  common,  and  which  denotes  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  gold,  is  that 
ered  with  blackish  specks  formed  by  arsenical  pyrites.  The  value  of  the  ore  extracted 
course,  very  unequal.  Quartz  with  no  gold  in  sight  crushed  produces  60  to  1 20  grams  t 
metric  ton,  whereas  other  lodes  have  given  as  much  as  200  to  500  grams  (equal  to  i  poem 
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gold  to  the  ton.  A  curioas  singularity  of  the  ore  of  this  region  is  the  large  proportion  of  iron, 
which,  dthougfa  not  reaching  i  per  cent,  is  yet  larger  than  the  amount  observed  in  other 
puts  of  the  Republic.  Until  lately  the  ore  was  crushed  in  small  hand-mills  and  amalgamated 
with  qnicksilver.  Subsequently  a  mill  with  several  stamp-heads  worked  by  water-ppwer 
was  set  op  at  great  cost,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport,  and  was  only  in  operation  a  short 
tiae,  repairs  on  the  spot  being  out  of  the  question.  Since  the  miners  have  returned  to  the  an- 
tiqaited  system  in  use  in  most  Peruvian  mines. 

(Md^gtn^  of  the  ffuari-ffuari  ^rivr.— It  may  be  said  that  all  the  rivers  in  the  prov- 

iaceof  Sandia  roll  auriferous  sands,  the  best  known  being  the  Pulipuli,  Ccapacmayo,  Pacchani, 

ChaDnma,  and  Inamvari.     Miners  tmprovided  with  capital  limit  themselves  to  washing  the 

sud  m  troughs  containing  about  15  pounds.     During  the  dry  season,  that  is  to  say,  from  June 

to  October,  the  volume  of  water  diminishes  and  immense  sand  banks  remain  uncovered.    The 

^ves  place  flat  stones  along  these  spaces  in  a  manner  resembling  the  tiles  of  a  roof  and  in 

the  direcdon  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  running  between  the  same  deposit  the  heavier 

flskes  of  gold  in  the  interstices.    This  operation  is  an  easy,  inexpensive,  and  remunerative 

one.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Inamvari  a  square  vara  ( i  varass32  inches) 

Pf^oes,  more  or  less,  2  drams  of  gold.    The  gold  in  this  region  is  of  superior  quality,  the 

lowing  being  the  proportion  observed : 

:       ^ 97.30 

^*^. 2.40 

^^^PPer.. 0.03 

^^- 0.0s 

^■■^^otts 0.22 

Total ICO 

^^^m  minis  0f  the  province  of  Carahaya. — It  would  appear  that  even  the  superficial  soil 
^'^  province  is  traversed  by  veins  of  gold ;  but  the  districts  which  hitherto  have  produced 
^  '^T^est  quantities  of  metal,  whether  gold-dust,  flakes,  or  nuggets,  are  Allachea,  Ayapata, 
'^^**^  Caasa,  and  Usicayos. 

.  ,  ^^  the  district  of  Ayapata  gold  b  extracted  fixmi  diggings  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Pig- 

^"^  ^nd  Cagatiri,  tributaries  of  the  Inamvari.    Juata  is  known  for  the  diggings  of  the  Mucu- 

r^^^  also  a  tributary  of  the  Inamvari,  where  the  nuggets  attain  a  considerable  size.     Mention 

^  of  a  nugget  found  in  185 1  weighing  49  ounces  7  drams.    The  Caasa  district  is  al- 

Unexplored.     The  Antuino  River  becomes  dry  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

^^^  retreating  waters  leave  uncovered  large  sand  banks,  where  the  natives,  mostly  savages, 

_  what  they  can  by  primitive  means.    The  Indian  tribes  are  suspicious,  and  it  may  be 

1^2^  ^^lat  miners  enter  this  region  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.     The  cafion  of  Anccocala  contains 

mines  almost  endrely  abandoned.     In  the  district  of  Usicayos  the  cafion  Macho  Co- 

\m&  (H-oduced  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  the  inhabitants  also  busy  themselves  in  wash- 

e  sands  of  the  Inamvari. 

.       ^^lie  province  of  Azaufaro  is  unexplored,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  char- 

ic  signs  of  the  existence  of  auriferous  quartz  are  absent  or  form  an  exception  to  the 

condition  of  the  country. 

^         ^.  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  subsoil  of  Peru  presents  an  almost  unbroken 

^'^^ork  of  auriferous  lodes.     The  obstacles  to  working  the  deposits  are  in  some  parts  almost 

^^erable— wantof  water,  inaccessible  peaks,  severe  climate,  and,  lastly,  total  absence  of  in- 

communication.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  within  a  few  years  a  peaceful  govern- 

may  bring  about  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  mining  prosperity  for  this  country. 
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CURING   BACON  AND   HAMS   IN   IRELAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  REID,  OF  DUBLUf. 

BACON. 

The  consular  agent  at  Limerick  having  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
information  called  for  by  the  Department,  the  undersigned  has  visited  some 
of  the  bacon-curing  establishments  in  Dublin,  and  has  collected  information 
upon  which  to  base  a  report,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ans#er  as  a  reasonable 
substitute  for  the  report  called  for  by  the  Department,  especially  as  the  methods 
employed  in  the  establishments  in  Dublin  are  substantially  the  same  as  are 
in  use  at  Limerick. 

The  following  information  covers  the  points  submitted  by  the  Department 
and  in  the  order  given : 

Supply. — ^Each  establishment  depends  for  its  supply  upon  the  cotmtiy 
immediately  surrounding,  reaching  over  a  greater  or  less  area,  through  expert 
buyers,  according  to  the  demand  and  supply. 

Breeds, — ^The  breed  that  is  most  preferred  by  curers  is  the  Berkshire. 
This  breed  is  doubtless  more  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick  than 
in  any  other  section  of  Ireland,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  aireis 
there.  They  have  made  special  and  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  its  general  in- 
troduction among  the  farmers,  distributing — in  many  instances  gratis— breed- 
ing animals  among  the  farmers.  As  a  rule,  curers  prefer  pigs  of  the  age  oi 
about  nine  months  and  from  126  to  140  pounds  in  weight. 

Care^  food,  and  management, — ^The  conditions  that  prevail  under  this  head 
are  not  essentially  different  from  the  rules  generally  observed.  A  hog  is  a 
hog  in  Ireland,  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  his  requirements 
are  about  the  same.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  more  hospitably 
treated  here  than  elsewhere.  Besides  the  offal  of  the  farm,  when  the  fatten- 
ing process  begins  the  food  used  is  turnips,  potatoes,  and  meal,  being  first 
cooked  and  converted  into  a  common  mess. 

Manner  of  killing, — The  pig  is  elevated  by  machinery  by  the  hind 
legs,  the  body  being  free.  The  knife  is  then  inserted  in  the  throat  so  as  to 
pierce  the  heart.  The  blood  is  thus  drawn  quickly  and  completely.  The 
carcass  is  then  moved  along  a  few  feet,  where  it  is  scalded  and  the  hair  it- 
moved  in  the  usual  way.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  man  who  removes  the  entrails, 
the  entire  process,  of  course,  being  very  rapid.  The  carcass  is  then  weighed, 
when  the  backbone  is  cut  out. 

Manner  of  curing, — The  carcass  is  next  taken  to  the  chill  room,  whoc 
the  temperature  is  38^,  and  where  it  remains  over  night  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  animal  heat.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  tables  to  be  cut  up,  when 
each  part  is  taken  to  a  particular  department  to  have  the  curing  process  com- 
pleted upon  it. 

Curing  the  beuon, — The  part  classed  as  bacon  includes  the  side  of  the 
carcass  and  the  shoulder,  the  latter  part  being  finally  detached,  however, 
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and  tenned  as  the  ''gam''  in  market  parlance.  The  initial  proceeding  of 
the  airing  process  is  to  force  brine  into  the  shoulder  part.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  force-pump  communicating  with  a  small  hose  and  terminating  in 
a  needle-like  nozzle,  which  is  rapidly  inserted  in  a  dozen  different  places 
around  the  shoulder  bones.  The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  to  perfectly 
cure  the  parts  that  can  not  be  reached  by  surface  application  of  salt.  The 
side  pieces  are  then  piled  up,  cob- house  fashion,  each  piece  being  covered 
with  salt.  In  this  position  they  remain  four  or  five  days  in  a  room  having  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  42**.  The  sides  are  then  transferred  to  another  room 
having  the  same  temperature,  where  the  shoulders  are  cut  off  with  one  blow 
of  a  cleaver,  and  in  which  they  remain  about  ten  days. 

The  next  step  in  the  curing  process  is  to  place  the  sides  and  shoulders  in 
tanks  of  water,  where  they  are  steeped  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  the  salt  and  to  give  them  a  light  color.  They  are  then 
thoroughly  scraped  and  cleaned.  They  are  then  hung  up  and  snioked  two 
or  three  days.  The  smoke  is  produced  by  slowly  burning  turf  and  sawdust 
beneath.     The  bacon  and  gams  are  then  ready  for  the  market. 

HAMS. 

After  the  hams  leave  the  cutting  table  they  go  to  a  curing  room  having 
a  temperature  of  42**.     They  are  laid  in  rows  closely  together  upon  a  stone 
floor.     They  are  then  covered  with  salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  saltpeter.     The 
salt  is  forced  in  by  men  walking  over  the  surface.     They  remain  in  this  po- 
sition four  or  five  days.     They  are  then  stacked  up  in  piles  in  the  same  room, 
where  they  are  left  fifteen  days.     They  are  next  dipped  in  tanks  of  water 
to  remove  the  salt,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  large  piles,  where  they  re- 
main for  two  weeks  in  a  natural  temperature.     The  next  step  is  to  hang  up 
the  hams  in  an  open  loft  with  a  natural  temperature,  where  they  remain  from 
two  to  three  weeks  to  be  air  dried.     Then  they  are  transferred  to  another 
^^om,  where  they  are  slowly  dried  for  a  week  by  the  heat  generated  by  steam 
^'P^  in  a  temperature  of  80®.     After  being  removed  from  this  room  the 
'ace  of  the  ham  is  dressed  smoothly  with  a  knife.     They  are  then  suspended 
'^  a.  smoke  house  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours.     They  are  smoked  more  or 
^****   thoroughly,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  market  for  which  they  are 
igned.     They  are  but  slightly  smoked  for  the  French  market.     The  prod- 
designed  for  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  markets  is  two  or  three  shades 
er  than  in  the  former  case,  this  result  being  determined,  not  by  smoking 
more  hours,  but  by  reason  of  subjecting  them  to  greater  density  of 
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WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  FINDS  CONSUMPTION. 

The  ham  and  bacon  product  of  Ireland  finds  a  market  in  Ireland,  Eng- 

,  Scotland,  and  upon  the  Continent.     It  is  impossible  to  get  correct  sta* 

^^ics  as  to  the  proportions  consumed  in  each  of  these  several  markets.     It 

^^iild  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the 

**^<Xiuct  is  exported  from  Ireland.     The  fs^ttest  bacon  is  shipped  to  Gla.<igow. 

No.  122—; — 4. 
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PRICES. 

The  prices,  of  course,  vary.  The  average  wholesale  price  of  hacon  in  die 
home  market  is  about  72J.  per  iia  pounds;  of  hams,  from  gSs,  to  1021.  per 
112  pounds.  The  retail  price  of  bacon  in  the  local  market  ordinarily  is  ^ 
to  10^.  (18  to  20  cents)  per  pound ;  of  gams,  5//.  (10  cents)  per  pound;  of  hams, 
10//.  to  131/.  (20  to  26  cents)  per  poimd.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  Lamerid 
products,  as  to  hams  and  bacon,  averages  about  4s.  (96  cents)  per  ir2  pouods 
more  than  the  price  which  the  Dublin  products  command.  This  difference, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  is  explained,  not  by  the^  superiority  of  the  Lim- 
erick over  the  Dublin  product,  but  by  the  prestige  which  the  Limenck  goods 
acquired  in  former  years  and  the  effect  of  which  is  still  apparent.  As  before 
stated,  the  process  of  curing  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  retail  dealers,  who  handle  both  kinds  of  goods  and  make 
about  the  same  profit  in  one  case  as  the  other.  The  same  testimony  is  also 
given  by  consumers. 

The  retail  price  of  American  hams  in  this  and  other  Irish  markets  is  from 
6d,  to  7^.  (12  to  14  cents)  per  pound,  or  about  a  third  less  than  the  local 
product  commands.  This  is  the  case  where  they  are  sold  as  American  goods; 
but,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation,  I  find  that  one  of  the  chief  porii> 
packing  concerns  at  Limerick  buys  great  quantities  of  American  hams  in  the 
cured  state,  smokes  them,  impresses  its  own  brand  upon  them,  and  places 
them  upon  the  market  at  a  price  only  a  trifle  below  what  it  asks  and  receives 
for  its  own  goods.  Manifestly  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  American  produ- 
cer, if  he  would  extend  his  European  trade,  besides  endeavoring  to  make  his 
curing  process  more  perfect,  not  to  dispose  of  his  goods  to  his  immediate 
competitor,  who  robs  him  of  a  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  to  offer  his 
goods  to  the  legitimate  dealer  under  his  own  brand,  and  to  wage  his  war  upcm 
these  lines  to  the  end.  The  merit  of  his  product  will  command  just  recog- 
nition in  the  end,  and  the  American  hog,  so  long  unjustly  discriminated 
against,  will  push  his  way  into  the  front  rank  of  his  various  competitors  upon 

this  side  of  the  ocean. 

ALEX.  J.  REID, 

'  CantuL 
Unite!)  StATES  Consulate, 

Dublin^  September  i8f  i8go. 


THE   RICE  CROP  OF  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL  SCIDMORE,  OF  RANAGAWA. 

Ihave  the  honor  to  report  that  returns  to  this  date  from  thfc  rice-prodnc- 
ing  districts  of  Japan  concur  in  estimating  the  yield  Of  rice  this  season  as  uqu- 
sually  large.  Thirty-five  million  koku  (173, 701,500  bushels)  is  a  good  aver- 
age crop,  but  this  year  as  much  as  50,000,000  koku  (248,145,000  bdshels) 
will  probably  be  produced.     If  this  estimate  be  realized,  the  qifimtfty  of  rice 
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availafole  for  export  will  not  be  fat  short  of  15,000,000  koku  (74)443, 500 
basfaels)^  which  is  believed  to  be  more  than  Ameriica  and  Europe  can-  possi- 
bly take,  and  is  abont  ten^mes  as  much  fis  the  largest  export  hitherto' tnade 

in  bAj  one  year  from  Japan. 

G.  H.  SCIDMORE, 

Unitxd  States  CoNStaATE-GsNEiuiLf 

Kanagaway  September  23  ^  iSpo. 


'     WOOLEN   INDUSTRY  OF  EASTERN   BELGIUM. 

KEPORT  BY  CONSUL  DANFORTH,  OF  URGE, 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Vcrviers  publishes  a  report,  from  which  I 
tidte  the  following  facts  and  figures: 

At  the  first  public  auction  at  London,  the  zoth  of  April,  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  price  of  wool  of  about  5  per  cent.  It  must  be  understood  that 
London  is  the  principal  woolen  market  and  that  the  London  prices  furnish 
the  standard  for  the  market  of  France  and  Belgium.  Later,  on  the  24th'  of 
June,  another  fall  occurred  of  7^  to  10  per  cent,  for  merino  wool  and  5  to 
'  7  per  cent,  for  other  kinds.  The  fine  qualities  frt>m  Australia,  mostly  sought 
for  America,  have  not  changed.  The  last  Londoti  sale  included  400,000 
bales  and  closed  on  the  zst  of  August. 

WOOLEN  YARNS. 

In  spite  of  the  low  prices  in  wool,  the  Belgian  spinners  have  worked  much 
less,  and  especially  in  the  Hneof  exportation.  -  France  did  not  take  any  thing ; 
Gerroahy  and  Australia  asked  for  l^ss  than  in  former  years.  England  alone 
had  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  345,000  kilograms,  or  24  per 
cent.,  less  than  at  the  same  time  in  1889,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table : 


AfoDtn. 


May 

Total... 


■••«••■••*«•••••••«•••••••••••••*••••••■••••■•••••••••••••••■••••••• 


Ktiogttums. 
498.681 

530,«9» 
567.378 


».S96,75» 


X890. 


Kihgrtumt, 
499,986 
459.681 
368,997 


<.aSi>594 


Prices  are  very  unsettled,  and  go  up  of  doVn  according  to  thfc  orders  the 
spinner  has  at  hand  The  falling  off  in  prices  may  be  considered  from  5  to 
7  per  cent.   *In  combed  woolen  yam  the  decline  has  been  about  8  per  cent. 


TISSUES. 


The  trade  in  tissues  for  the  home  market  was  much  affected  by  the  bad 
weather;  the  orders  from  foreign  countries,  too,  were  less,  and  the  falling 
off  in  exportation  to  certain  countries  was  very  marked.  English  manufact- 
urers, as  a  rule,  follow  the  movement  of  the  prices  in  raw  wool,  and  have  sev- 
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eral  times  notified  the  ttade  of  the  decline  of  prices.  Buyers  desire  Belgian 
manufacturers  to  do  the  same.  But  in  Belgium  another  principle  is  followed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  producers  agree  upon  fixed  and  invariable 
prices ;  but  in  doing  so  they  anticipate  the  possible  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  raw  wool.  The  chamber  of  commerce  advises  the  manufacturer  to  con- 
tinue this  policy  of  a  fixed  rate,  although  foreign  competition  is  for  the  mo- 
ment  pressing  hard  the  Belgian  market 


WOOL  WASHING  AND  CLSANINO. 

This  kind  of  industry,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches  va 
the  woolen  manufacture  of  Verviers,  has  suffered  much  from  the  uncertaiz 
and  irregular  way  in  which  orders  have  been  received.  The  high  price  o 
coal  and  chemicals  has  increased  the  difficulty.  However,  improvement 
in  the  processes  of  washing  and  of  chemical  cleaning  are  securing  ordeis  fron 
the  most  important  foreign  firms. 

Tadle  showing  the  Belgian  imports  and  exports  of  woolen  goods. 


DMciIpUou. 


Wool«n  yams : 

June » M 

Flimt  tix  months 

Whole  year 

Woolen  tissues,  cloth,  cassi- 
mexes,  and  simOan : 

June... 

First  8ix|TDonths 

Whole  year 

Coatings,  duffels,  and  other 
heavy  tissues : 

June.. 

FlrBt  six  months 

Whole  year 

Light  tissues : 

June... 

Fint  six  months 

Whole  year 


Imports. 


1890. 


KiU^ams. 
405,760 


Pranct. 
138,890 


1*4,690 
749,690 


1,008,730 
8,ai7,5y> 


1889. 


Kilcgramt, 
n,o8o 

447,450 
938,970 

Franc*. 

79,040 
«.o40»93o 
9,189,110 


117,840 

766,960 

«, 763, 450 

1,078,070 

7»  739,9" 
15,510,180 


1888. 


Kiltigrtumt. 

89,370 

434»«30 


I^Ow 


«.«37.«SO 
5,854,070 


UyU^O^O      >»*fc«>e»»»»e  »••»»€ 


FrancM. 

zoi,33o 
',030, 130 
9,931,900 


xoi,340^ 

770,650 

»,4«3,430 

*.  098,530 

8,383,0x0 

«6, '74,830 


i4X,87o 
757,360 


11,690 

90,9x0 


83,390 
354,400 


••  •  ea^b****  ft  •«*•■  ft 


188^ 


i,ix9,a4o 

6,997,380 

",633.590 


««S,S6o 
6x9, xxo 

»,367*7ao 


43»S9o 

153,860 
389,  ayo 


73, 
361,670 

699,570 


^»7,Z 
>K,994,^ 


7»Ji« 
>,457,9i 


»34,9* 
i67,7: 

84,3! 
3«4,»! 
587.65 


United  States  Consulate, 

LicgCf  August  11^  i8go. 


JAMES  R.  DANFORTH, 

CattsuL 


Exports  from  Havre  to  the  United  States. — The  direct  exports  from  thi 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ended  Septembe 
30,  1890,  amounted  to  {1,463,268,  showing  an  increase  of  f  2 7, 5 16.65  ove 
the  entire  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890.^ — Oscar  F.  Williams,  Consul 
Havre^  October  7,  i8go> 
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MEXICAN-SPANISH  CONVENTION   BONDS. 

KAPORT  BY  MiNiSTER  RYAN,  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

I  liave  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment, clippings  (with  translation)  from  the  Diario  Oficial  relating  to  a  con- 
tract between  the  Mexican  treasury  department,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive, 
and  Lie.  Pablo  Macedo,  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  holders  of 
bonds  of  the  Spanish  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conversion  of  the 
0I4  obligations  under  said  debt  by  bonds  of  the  new  issue  of  the  domestic 
consolidated  debt,  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  therein  stated,  to- 
gether with  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government  approving  said  contract. 

THOMAS  RYAN, 

MinisUr. 
UNirxD  States  Legation, 

Mexico^  June  Si  iSgo* 


CoNVBisiON  OF  Spanish  Convention  Bonds. 

[&Klo«iiie  I  in  lilnkter  Ryan't  report.— From  Dbilo  Ofidal,  May  31, 189a] 
DKPAETMBNT  of  state  and  BUEEAU    of  finance  and   PUBUC  CEEDIT,  MEXICO— «ixtb 

section. 

Parfirio  Diaz,  constitadoiuU  Ftendent  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  to  the  inhahitiinli 
thereof,  know  ye : 

That  the  Congress  of  the  Union  has  seen  fit  to  decree  the  following: 
*■  The  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican  States  decrees 

**  Sole  AetiCLS.  The  contract  made  between  the  treasury  department,  in  the  name  of  the 
EzecntiTe,  and  Lie  Fdolo  Macedo,  representatiye  of  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  bonds  of 
the  Spanish  convention,  is  hereby  approred,  for  the  purpose  of  the  conversion  of  the  old  ob- 
]fgatf<?«H  nnder  said  debt  by  bonds  of  the  new  issue  of  the  domestic  consolidated  debt,  in  the 
fionn  and  under  the  conditions  set  foith  in  the  said  contract 

"BERNABfe  LOYOLA, 

"  Speaker  Hotae, 
-FELIPE  ARELLANO, 

^  President  Senate, 
**y3A»  DE  Digs  Pbza, 

«  Clerk  House, 
MJ.  DE  Teeesa  Miranda, 

•«  Clerk  Senate:* 
I  therefore  order  that  the  same  be  printed,  published,  circulated,  and  that  due  compliance 
be  given  thereto. 

Done  at  the  federal  palace  in  Mexico  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety. 

PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 
To  C  JosE  Antonio  Gamboa, 

Smk-Secntary  m  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit* 


^ 
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Translation  of  Contract. 

[Indoaufv  a  la  Minister  Ryan't  report  ] 

DXPARTMBNt  OF  flXATR  AMU   HIRXAV  OF  PXVANCB  AUD   fVBUO  Glt«l9lt»,  ICRlai— StTt% 

SECnON. 

CoDtnd.^mtered  ioto  betvcien  C.I4c,  MUqu^  Publ&n,  ie<9retai7  of  stite  and  of  bmpan  ^f 
finance  and  public  credit,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive,  and  Lie  Pablo  Macedo,  repre- 
lentatiye  of  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  bonds  of  the  Spanish  conventiooy  amply  n- 
thorized  to  that  end  by  the  parties  in  interest  as  evinced  by  the  power  of  attorney  aooodk- 
inff  hh^f 

Articlb  I.  C.  Lie  Pablo  Maoedo^  Ip  the  name  of<  the  holders  of  bonds  known  »tlia 
Spanish.<coDveotifiii,  whom  he  now  rspcescotsi;  or  may  hereafter  represent^  dedaressr^  . 
he  acq^ptS:Uxi  jaw  ^f  (he.  Government  of  tj^e;  R^wblic^of  June  33,.x^5>fpr  ihe  aixwoaept. 
and  conversion  of  the  national  public  debt,  which,  in  its  nineteenth  article;,  pvovida  ^  tl|e 
bonds  of  said  convention  are  convertible  in  the  form  and  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  tbdr     * 
present  contract. 

Art.  2^  The  bonds  styled  of  the  **  Spanish  convention,"  issued  pursuant  to  agieeoeols 
entered  into  on  December  6, 1851,  and  November  12,  1853,  between  the  GovenmenUf  As 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  His  Spanish  Miyeslgr,  shall  be  mc^^ged  into  the  common 
fund  of  the  domestic  consolidated  debt  exchangeable  for  bonds  of  new  issue  in  a  proportioo 
of  145  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value,  inclusive  of  all  the  interest  accrued  to  date.  Gobn* 
quently,  for  each  |ioo  in  bonds  of  the  convention  of  1851,  with  the  respective  oonpons, 
counting  from  the  coupon  mjEituriDg  qu., December  4,.  1867,  and  fof  e«dl  l.tcp  in  bonds  crif  tbe 
convention  of  1853,  ^^^  ^^^"'  Qopud  coupons,  reckoning  InHn  the  coupon  falling  due  Aogut 
14,  i860,  the  parties  interested  shall  receive  I145  in  new  bonds  of  domestie  eonsolidated 
debt,  n^  their  oorrespoivUng  coupons,  dating  ^10  July  x  of  t))e  cunnent  ye«r^ 

Art.  3.  This  contract  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unioo, 
and,  upon  acceptance  thereby,  the  bureau  of  the  management  of  the  public  debt  shall  proceed 
in  stipulated  proportion  to  convert  the  bonds  styled  of  the  **  Spanish  convention,"  presested 
therefor  by  C.  Lie.  Pablo  Macedo. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Mexico,  on  the  ist  of  May,  the  year  one  thousand  eight  handled  ud 
ninety,  and  drafted  in  two  originals,  one  for  each  contracting  party. 

M.  DUBLAK, 


I  certify  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy,  etc* 


PABIX)  MACEDO. 
J.  A.  GAMBOA, 


TRADE  OF  COREA. 

itEPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  HEARD,  OF  SEML. 

Imports  are  taken  in  proportion  to  the  sale  of  exports  and  eschibit  a  tj^ 
satisfactory  increase.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  Corea 
is  conducted  by  Japan.  The  interest  of  Americans  is  almost  confined  to 
drills,  jeans,  and  kerosene,  each  of  which  exhibits  marked  improvement. 
Russian  kerosene  is  not  in  favor. 

American  sheetings  are  too  good  Tor  the  market,  and,  until  our  manufact- 
urers lower  the  quality  and  cost  by  the  addition  of  sizing,  they  will  be  ^nabl^ 
to  compete  with  English  makes.    The  total  OAt  revenue  for  1389^  which  was 


BEER   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS* 
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I  great  improvement  on  former  years,  was  $379,999. 7^  1  ^^^  ^^'  revenue  for 
the  first  six  months  of.  1^90  was  $3691443. 09,  or  only  $10,553.67  less  than 

for  the  whole  precedipg  year 

AUGUSTINE  HEARD, 

Consul^  Gifural. 
Uniisd/Si^tbs  Consuulxr-Gi^nrrau 


BEER   IN   THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  \^MBR.  OF  MANILA, 

One  iNKild  hardly  expect  to  find  a  beer^drinking  community  in  this  part 
of  the  lorld,  where  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  all  heating  and  stimulating, 
^varages  would  be  avoided;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  city  of  its 
size  io  tbe  East. where  as  much. beer,  ale,  and  porter  are  drank  as  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    .The  idea  prevails  among  the  European 
resideaUithat  stimulants  are  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the  debilitating 
inflQeQc^i)f  .the  climate,  aod  malt  liquors  are  considered  the  least  harmftd 
of  all  the  stimulating  bevers^ies,  except,  perhaps^pure  claret,  which  is  hardly 
^  be  found  here.     Malt  liquors,  too,  have  another  advantage :  as  all  that 
come  i^eieare  in  bottles,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  dealers  to  adulterate  them, 
^  ^  Chinese  merchants  particularly  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  every 
Kwd  of  food  and  drink  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity  without  any  evi- 
^^^^iOf  it  appearing  in  the  original  packages. 
"Mother  i^eason  why  beer  is.popular  among  the  money-making  Europeans, 
^^^ct^iDannersiand  habita  ace  imitated  by  the  better  classes  of  mestizoes^  is 
^^  Uis  expensive.     A  small  bottle  holding  considerably  less  than  a  pint 
^  £of  50tcents^  and  a  half-pint  bottle  costs  35  cents.     Thus  beer  becomes 


3iJ 


^     ^^tocratiCf  drink>  and  no  householder  has  any  valid  claim  to  social  emi- 

^^e  unlesn  h^  offers  it  to  his  guests. 
f  •      Ajnenican  beer  has  never  found  a  foot-hold  here,  it  having  lost  its  reputa- 
f^   ^  en  a  large  consignment  of  cheap  stuff  shipped  here  some  years  ago  and 
Kyf^ti  to  be  flat  and  sour  when  it  was  opened.     Hence  it  is  quite  generally 

,  b  ^  ff^^v^^    ^v«n^     A  «v«^iFi^«««vk     tvtf>.<»iF   vawll      T%o^      Ir^k^kTN    i«t     friis    #«1«ma4-A  'l^n^k    «v«9c?f    yiii«nt\ 


ti 


t:i 


a 


u^ 


^yed  that  American  beer  will  not  keep  in  this  climate.  The  vast  quan- 
of  beer  imported  come  almost  entirely  from  Germany,  while  the  ale 

porter  is  brought  from  England.  Tall  stacks  of  empty  bottles  can  be 
in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  almost  any  European,  and  the  borders  of 

«•  beds  and  garden  walks  are  formed  of  beer  bottles  set  closely  together 
sunk,  upside  down,  half-way  into  the  ground.  The  thousands  of  empty 
bottles  to  be  seen  during  a  short  walk  or  ride  about  the  city  are  suffi- 

t  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  popular  beverage.     Were  it  not  that 

cost  of  living  in  Manila  is  enormously  beyond  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
,  people  would  refrain  from  drinking  beer  rather  than  pay  50  cents  a  glass 

it;  but,  until  recently,  the  price  has  not  been  discussed  to  any  extent. 
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About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Henry  M.  Barretto,  an  old  and  wealthy  resident 
who  has  the  speculative  instinct  largely  developed,  conceived  the  idea  of  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  beer  at  much  lower  prices  than  were  then  and  now 
being  paid.  He  obtained  a  license  from  the  Government  and  proceeded  to 
erect  the  first  brewery  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  was  completed  re- 
cently, and  will,  it  is  expected,  begin  to  turn  out  beer  about  the  15th  of  next 
month.  The  new  brewery  is  situated  at  Malacanan,  not  more  than  500 
yards  from  the  governor-general's  palace,  and  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Pasig,  which  will  give  it  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  The  large  and 
substantial  building  is  divided  into  two  sections,  in  one  of  which  is  the  re- 
frigerating apparatus  and  three  engines,  one  of  30  horse-power  and  two  of 
10  horse-power.  The  refrigerator  is  said  to  be  of  the  latest  design,  and  canie 
from  London,  which  city  also  furnished  the  rest  of  the  beer-making  ma- 
chinery. In  the  second  section  is  the  machinery  for  making  beer  after  the 
German  system,  with  which  it  is  expected  to  turn  out  40  barrels  per  day  at 
first.  The  malt  will  come  from  San  Francisco,  via  Hong-Kong,  every  ten 
days,  which  will  insure  its  being  fresh ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  enterprise 
declares  that  he  will  be  able  within  a  few  months  to  turn  out  as  good  a  quality 
of  beer  as  can  be  found  in  Europe  and  America  at  less  than  half  the  price  at 
which  European  beer  can  be  bought  here  now.  If  he  can  do  so,  he  will  realize 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

He  expects  to  have  Culmbacher  beer  ready  for  delivery  about  the  15th 
of  September,  and  later  on  will  begin  the  manu^ture  of  ale  and  porter. 
The  beer  will  be  sold  in  half  and  quarter  barrels,  as  well  as  in  bottles,  and,  if 
the  brewer's  expectations  as  to  quality  are  realized,  his  venture  will  work  a 
revolution  in  the  beverage  trade  of  Manila.  Mr.  Barret  to  has  invested  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise — ^how  much  he  is  not  willing  to  make 
known,  but  it  can  not  be  less  than  $50,000.  If  it  is  successful,  other  brew- 
eries will  undoubtedly  be  erected  in  Manila,  as  well  as  in  Iloilo  and  Cebu, 
and  Philippine  beer  may  ultimately  find  its  way  to  other  countries. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 

United  States  Consulate, 

JdamVd,  August  ^5,  i8go* 


THE  WHEAT  HARVEST  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

There  has  been  just  published  officially  the  estimate  of  the  wheat  harvest 
in  France  for  the  present  year.  The  crop  last  year  was  considered  small  and 
very  poor,  but  the  yield  for  1890  is  still  inferior,  although  the  promise  ef 
spring  was  very  fine.  The  long-continued  rains  coming  just  before  the 
harvest  and  lasting  through  the  entire  season  have  given  not  only  a  lesser, 
but  a  poorer,  crop  than  last  year. 


THE  WHEAT  HARVEST  OF  FRANCE. 
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Tabu  skewing  the  surface  or  acreage  sewn. 


North 

Northeast......... 

Cemer......,.^.^ 

Southwest 

South 

Sootheast — 


••••«•••■••«•■••••  ••••••«••■•••••••■••••«•••••*■••• 


•••■••••••••••• 


Totad.. 


Surface  sown. 


1890. 


Htdartt. 

7«5.7«> 
i^aszyooo 

5«5.3fe 
1,196,100 
759.580 
808,380 
807,590 

459*505 
593,350 

14.' 


7.«<»7.594 


Hectarn, 

78a»943 
«."9.03« 

563*795 

«.«>».  »77 

759,669 
807,060 

813,798 

474.886 

5«3.7a7 
14,016 


7,160,031 


Difference 

between  1890 

and  1889. 


Htctaret, 

— X7.«43 

—  8,031 

+  1.565 

—  5,077 

—  89 
+  i,3ao 
^  6,ao8 
— X5,389 

—  ».377 
+      184 


.438 


Table  skowittg  the  yield  per  hectare. 


North  weat...Mw«.. 

North 

Northeast 

CcBtcr  .......... 


»•■•>•»•■■■>■—■>•••—»••••••••»»•  •>••••<  »••»—■••*••  »••»••••• 


Sottthwesc... 
Sooth .......... 

Southeast ... 


Average. 


Yidd  per  hectare. 


1890. 


HeeMiUrt. 
13. 15 

>9-45 
16.77 

13.46 
16.85 
16.38 

19.  35 

13.60 
14.08 

X5 


15.41 


1889. 


Htet^iUrt. 

15. 4« 
•3.99 

16.14 

13.36 

«7-73 
14. 99 

11.93 

10.76 
19.31 
17.15 


«5.57 


Difference 

between  1890 

and  1889. 


HtetolUer*. 

,-«.96 

—3-77 
+0.53 
+0.10 
-0.88 
+9.09 

+1.  X9 
+•.84 

+«.77 
-<.i5 
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Table  shewing  the  general  yield. 


North  wut... 
North  .«.—M. 
Northeast... 


•..•«•« ..•••...••..•••••••*<  »«»■»«». 


Ceater 


Southwest. . .  .••■• 
South 


•••••••••••••••••»»••••••»•••«• 


Southeast. 
Corrica...; 


X  0011  «••••••«•••••••••••••••••••«•• 


Yield. 


1890. 


Heetolit4r». 

10,650,400 

*3, 556, 900 

9,416,900 

16,105,800 

19,803,570 

«3,347,«» 

9.973,350 

6,946,005 

7,356,900 

913,000 


109,668,495 


X889. 


HtcUlittrt, 
««.664,739 
98,304,603 
9,109,014 
16,041,848 
13,486,190 
11,519,224 

9.»40,3a5 
5,111,7x5 

6,449.a6a 
240,908 


111,460,988 


DifferoBOtt 

between  1890 

and  1889. 


HecUUiere. 

— «.4t4.339 
—4.748,403 
+  •97.«86 
+      63,952 

—  689,620 

+'.834,476 
+    839,895 

+  i,X34.a90 
+    907.638 

—  27,208 


— x,79».863 


n 
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THE  ST.   CLA.IK  TUNNELi 


In  this  amount  of  109,668,485  hectoliters  there^isnot  only  a  loss  of 
1,791,863  hectoliters,  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  crop,  7  percent 
of  the  total  yield  is  unfit  to  be  ground  into  flour,  leaving  only  101,889,286 
hectoUteis  93  the  real  crop  for  1890. 

Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  inferiority  in  weight  The  hectoliter 
of  1889  weighed  77-2  kilogiAoas,  while  that  of  1890  weighs  only  76.6  kilo- 
grams.    The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  between  this  year  aod  list: 


Qoandty 
mabto. 

Avefage 

weight  pet 
hectoliter. 

We^hL 

DatcripdMi. 

Total. 

OnondhlP 
Ao«a»nle«f 

Averace  harvettibr  the  last  lo  yean  ^...^..•.... 

HtcUKUrt, 
101,889*  «86 
«07i3<».«» 

KUtigrmmt. 
76.6 
77.5 

Met.fuUUmU. 
78«o5x,953. 
83,3xa,sop 

The  general  returns  of  all  other  cereals  for  the  year  1890  are  as  follows: 


Mesim*  .«aw...« 
Rye  .....^.. 
Oats  .....^... 
Barley....... 

DUCJCWBCftt  •■•••••••••••a 


••••a*  •••  waaooaoe  ••••••  ••••••  #«*o#«o«ooae»o«  a  ••••••ooa 


ao— aaoaaaaw»aaaaaaaaao»»a»aao»»ao»aaaaaao»ooa*aaaaaaoa»ai 


Sui&ceaowB. 


iKrfterwr. 

"93.500 
1,665,000 

3,700,000 

1,0X0,000 

709,000 


Yield. 


Per  hectare. 


15.10 
15.80 
«3 

»7 
«9 


Total 


.    »6,307,«» 
85,ioo,o» 


»•- 


WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMSRaAL  Agency, 

Limoges^  September  2^^  i8go* 


THE  ST.  CLAIR  TUNNEL 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PACE,  OF  PORT  SARNU. 

The  meeting  of  the  shields  under  St.  Clair  River  at  this  point  August  31  ^ 
1890,  marked  the  actual  completion  of  this  great  workj  the  St*  Clair  tunntl^ 
which  undertaking  was  commenced  one  year  ago  the  12th  day  of  July  last^ 
The  shields  used  for  the  purpose  are  cylinders  of  steel,  with  a  sharp,  cutting 
edge.     Four  feet  from  the  rear  or  back  part  of  this  monstrous  implement  of" 
steel  is  placed  a  bulk-head,  or  diaphragm,  furnished  with  two  sliding  dopr^ 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency  which  might  result  from  a  sudden  flew  of" 
water  from  the  front.     Arranged  around  this  bulk-head  are  twenty-four  hy- 
draulic jacks,  with  a  combined  power  of  3,000  tons,  and  by  this  means  the 
shields  are  forced  forward  into  the  clay.     These  jacks  ^d  a  lodgment  afainst 
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last  completed  ring  of  lining  or  curbing,  which  is  put  together  inside . 
he  shield.  The  length  of  the  shield  is  21  feet  6  inches,  and  the  plates  of 
chit  is  built  are  i  inch  in  thickness.  After  starting  an  average  progress 
;6  teet  per  day  was  made  until  the  shields  met  under  the  bed  of  the  river. 
t  distance  traversed  *  by  these  massive  cylinders  of  steel  was  6|0oo  feet, 
n^the  distance-  from  portal  to  portal  of  the  tunnel.  When  at  work  the 
1  lining  -or  tubing  is  plit  together  inside  of  the  shield,  or  in  that  portion 
it  asoally. called  the  hood.  The  hydraulic  jacks  are  then  made  to  press 
iasl^. the- completed  lining,  by  wluch  means  the  shield  is  pushed  forward  • 
>  the  day  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  another  ring  or  set  of  completed 
mentS'/  By  this  forward  movement  of  the  shield  a  space- sufficient  to 
nit^f  another  section  of  acoip^eted  lining  is  made,  and,  this  space  being 
<i)<the  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  as  the  work  progresses.  As  the 
•id  is^pressed-  forward  into  the  clay  workmen  with  peculiarly  shaped  hoi- 
-Uadedr  orcurved  spades  are  in  readiness  to  remove  the  clay  through  the^ 
tmes  in  the  shield  to  the  cars  in  waiting.  These  cars  are  drawn  by  mules, 
they  in  tuin  convey  the  clay  entirely  outside  of  the  tunnel.  The  ex- 
ie  end  of  the  completed  tunnel  lining  is  always  within  and  abvays  pro- 
d  by  the  shield,  and  thus  the  clay  is  safely  excavated. 

SURFACE  DEPRESSION. 

0 

?ht  settling  or  depression  of  the  earth  on  thq  surface  does  not  occur  tmtil 
completed  segments  of  curbing  are  placed  in  position.  In  the  course  of 
r  hours,  however,  afler  the  shield  has  passed,  there  is  invariably  noticed 
xe  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  line  with  the  timnel,  a  depression  ranging 
jp  to  30  inches.  In  or)e  instance,  on  the  Michigan  side,  the  tupnel 
i<i  un^er  a  brick  dwelling,  and  the  sinking  or  depression  of  the  earth 
^4.by  the  excavation  rendered  this  structure  useless,  notwithstanding 
lepth  of  earth  under  this  house  to  the  top  of  the  timnel  exceeded  70  feet. 
Durse,  it  is  presumed  the  eSirth  also  sinks  under  the  river  on  a  line  with 
:unnel,  although  I  can  not  say  that  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated. 

CHARACTER  OF  SOIL  EXCAVATED. 

rhe  material  through  which  the  shields  were  made  to  pass  from  portal  to 
ftl  is  principally  soft  blue  clay,  interspersed  with  pockets  of  gravel,  coarse 
,  and  quicksand.  Bowlders  are  sometimes  encountered,  but  they  are 
lly  small ;  occasionally,  however,  they  are  so  large  as  to  require  to  be 
:en  in  order  to  facilitate  their  passage  through  the  compartment  apertures 
le  shield.  To  accomplish  this  a  resort  is  had  to  the  drill  and  the  wedge; 
his  means  they  are  soon  reduced,  and  thus  carried  to  the  rear.  Under 
river-bed  the  clay  was  found  to  be  much  softer  and  more  easily  exca- 
d  than  in  the  approaches  from  either  side. 

AIR  LOCKS. 

AThen'the  tunnel  had  progressed  from  the  portals  each  way  to  the  re- 
tive  banks  of  the  river  air  locks  or  diaphragms  of  solid  masonry  were 
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constructed.     These  were  placed  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  a  line  with 

the  water's  edge,  and  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withstand  a  very  heavy 

air  pressure.     These  bulk-heads  of  brick  and  iron  are  supplied  with  massive 

iron  doors,  sufl&ciently  large  to  admit  a  car  of  clay  from  the  inner  chamber  I  ^^ 

of  the  tunnel,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  air  lock.   Per-  ^  ^^% 

sons  proceeding  into  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  which  underlies  the  river 

must  necessarily  pass  through  the  air  locks.     You  pass  through  the  first  door 

of  the  lock  into  a  compartment,  and  the  door  is  then  closed.     Into  this  com-  I  Z-^;:s^ 

partment  the  compressed  air  of  the  inner  tunnel  is  then  slowly  or  gradually         |  ^^ 

admitted.     When  it  becomes  equalized  with  the  compressed  air  of  the  tmmel 

proper,  the  rear  door  of  the  diaphragm  is  opened  and  the  person  may  pass 

into  that  portion  of  the  tunnel  which  is  still  pervaded  by  compressed  aii- 

In  passing  out  from  the  heavy  air  pressure  the  pressure  in  the  air  lock  cots^' 

partment  is  gradually  reduced  until  it  is  equalized  with  the  normal  pressi^ 

in  the  open  tunnel.     Thus  the  process  by  which  persons  are  admitted  to  ^^ 

inner  tunnel  is  reversed  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  them  out.    t**^ 

compressed  air  is  introduced  into  the  inner  tunnel  by  means  of  four 

Ingeisoll  Sargeant  air  compressors. 


^ 
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SFFBCTS  OF  COMPRBSSSD  AIR  ON  THS  ANIMAL  STSTKlf. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  outset  on  account  of  the  disind 
nation  of  men  to  subject  themselves  to  the  extra  air  pressure  made  neccssai^ 
in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  work ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  inconvenienc^^^^L, 
resulted  from  its  use.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  American  end  of  thr^^ 
timnel,  where  the  pressure  during  the  progress  of  the  tunnel  until  the  ™^^^_,^. 
ing  of  the  shields  did  not  exceed  17  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     On  th^^^ 
Canadian  side  large  pockets  of  quicksand  and  gravel  were  encountered,  and,^*^l* 
as  a  consequence,  a  much  greater  pressure  was  required  to  keep  back  the^^^ , 
water,  without  which  this  great  work  would  have  fell  short  of  successful  ^    ^y 
achievement.     Therefore,  for  many  da)rs  a  pressure  was  kept  up  which  slightly  '^^ 
exceeded  28  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     I  am  satisfied,  from  observation,  that   ^"^^ 
men  of  ordinary  powers  of  resistance,  being  possessed  of  fair  health  and    ^"* 
strength,  by  prudent  management  may  successfully  withstand  a  32  or  even 
34  pound  pressure  without  serious  inconvenience  to  themselves.     The  one 
thing  essential  as  a  measure  of  safety  is  to  be  gradually  introduced  into  the 
pressure,  and  then  to  be  gradually  released  from  it.     If  this  rule  is  observed, 
there  is  slight  danger  of  tmfavorable  results.     Where  this  rule  is  ignored  the 
results  are  often  serious  and  sometimes  fatal.     During  the  progress  of  this 
work  three  fatal  cases  from  extra  air  pressure  have  been  reported,  and,  upon 
investigation,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  men 
themselves  is  what  led  to  these  melancholy  results.     Too  sudden  a  transition 
from  normal  or  natural  air  pressure  to  the  artificial  pressure  of  from  28  to 
32  pounds  to  the  inch,  is  absolutely  dangerous,  and  no  class  of  men  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  these  facts  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  building 
this  tunnel.     The  new  beginner  is  warned  by  the  mechanical  engineer  in 
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rharge  of  the  work,  and  he  is  instructed  how  to  pass  through  the  locks  with 
afety.  These  warnings  and  instructions  are  repeated  by  his  fellow-workmen, 
nd  it  only  requires  the  exercise  of  prudence  to  render  a  man  as  safe  under 
ir  pressure  as  out  of  it.  The  victims  of  extra  air  pressure  complain  of  severe 
lain  in  the  limbs  and  larger  muscles  of  the  body ;  the  circulation  is^  in  all 
ases,  very  much  impeded,  and  evidences  of  congestion  are  generally  appar- 
nt ; ,  respiration  is  extremely  difficult  and  painful.  Physicians  disagree 
ojnewhat  2&  to  the  exact  cause,  or,  rather,  as  to  how  the  extra  air  pressure 
ffects  the  system.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ng  of  a  patient  from  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  ''bends,"  caused  by  too 
udden  a  release  from  extreme  air  pressure,  that  the  agony  endured  by  the 
atient  is  certainly  very  intense.  I  was  for  some  hours  at  the  bedside  of  a 
ictim  of  extreme  air  pressure,  and  was  present  when  his  sufferings  ended  in 
leath.  The  young  man  in  question  was  aged  twenty-two  years,  of  spjiendid 
physical  development,  and  well  nourished.  He  had  withstood,  with  others, 
or  eight  hours  a  pressure  ranging  from  28  to  30  pounds  and  felt  no  inconven- 
ence  whatever  until  he  was  suddenly  brought  out  into  the  open  air.  Others 
^f  his  fellow-workmen,  ph)rsically  much  more  delicate,  than  himself,  had 
nthstood  the  same  pressure  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and,  being  gradually 
eleased,  they  experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  whilst  the  young  ath- 
ete,  with  greater  powers  of  endurance,  though  less  prudence,  died  in  a  few 
loan  in  great  agony. 

NATURAL  GAS. 

Little,  if  any,  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  natural  gas.  An  im- 
nense  quantity  of  fresh  air  was  pumped  into  the  tunnel,  and  every  known 
neans  were  taken  advantage  of,  to  the  end  that  pure  air  should  pervade  the 
unnel  and  thus  render  safe  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged.  Davy  safety- 
amps  were  intrusted  to  cautious,  experienced  men,  and  everywhere  kept 
>uming.  This  absence  of  gas  was  very  gratifying  to  the  management  of 
he  tunnel,  as  in  the  outset  the  possibility  of  encountering  gas  in  great  quan- 
ities  gave  the  engineer  much  concern. 

THE  LINING  OF  THE  TUNNEL. 

The  lining  or  curbing  of  the  tunnel  consists  of  cast-iron  segments  bolted 
ogether.  In  each  ring  of  lining  there  are  thirteen  segments,  or  plates,  and 
I  smaller  key  piece.  Each  plate  is  4  feet  11^  inches  long  by  18  inches 
iride  and  2  inches  thick.  Each  plate,  or  segment,  has  flanged  ends  and  sides, 
hrough  which  the  bolts  are  introduced,  and  by  this  means  the  various  seg- 
nents  are  firmly  fastened  together,  forming  a  complete  circle.  A  shimming 
>f  wood,  like  a  piece  of  veneering,  is  cut  to  fit  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  seg- 
nent,  with  holes  cut  to  receive  the  bolts.  These  pieces  of  wood  are  placed 
)n  the  ends,  or,  rather,  between  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  plates,  and  they  are 
irmly  held  in  place  by  the  screw-bolts  which  hold  the  plates  together.  The 
)bject  of  the  shimming  is  to  make  water-tight  joints,  and  thus  keep  the  water 
rom  the  tunnel.     This  plan  is  reasonably  successful,  yet  not  entirely  so,  for 
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between  the  joints  here  and  there  the  water  oozes  through,  not  from^bove, 
as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose,  but  from  the  bottom.  Thi§  water,  as  the 
resident  engineer  infoms  me,  does  not  come  from  the  riv^r,  but  from  the 
rock.  By  reference  to  the  inclosed  sketch  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  is  but  6  to  8  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  under  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  river's  bed.  To  render  the  tunnel  still  more  secure 
from  a  f!ow  of  water,  the  joitits  in  the  segments,  or,  rather,  the  joints  fbrmec 
by  the  joining  of  the  segments,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  great  tube  are  jpalkem 
with  lead  much  as  the  seams  in  a  wooden  ship  are  calked  with  oakum.  Aftes 
the  seams  -are  thoroughly  calked  a  thick  coating  of  cement  is  plastered  ov^ 
the  curbing,  after  which  a  brick  lining  is  placed  upon  this.  The  brick  4inin^ 
serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  iron  lining  from  the  action  of  salt  brioM 
which  escapes  from  passing  refrigerator  cars.  Before  being  placed  in  position 
the  iron  plates  of  the  tunnel  are  treated  to  a  tlyck  coating  of  hot  coal-ta^ 
and  a  grouting  of  Portlatkl  cement  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel  is  made  tiJ 
form  the  tuiinel  bed.  The  weight  of  the  iron  consun^ed  in  lining  ^is  tuc:: 
nel,  and  which  is  now  in  position,  is  27,000  tons.  The  shield  being  of  greats 
diameter  than  the  curbing,  a  space  of  a  few  inches  remains  to  be  filled.  Thm: 
space  is  filled  on  the  bottom  and  half-way  up  each  side  by  <a  process  whicl- 
forces  liquid  cement  to  the  place  desired. 

Directly  un<Jer  the  angle  of  the  bank  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  rives 
is  the  lowest  dip  or  depression  of  the  tunnel,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  tm 
the  sketch  before  mentioned.  At  this  point  will  be  located  the  pump  which  i^ 
designed  to  relieve  the  tunnel  from  surplus  water  which  may,  from  any  causey 
find  its  way  to  the  tube.  ^ 

DEPTH  OF  WATER  AND  CLAY. 

The  maximum  depth  of  water  over  the  tunnel  is  40.47  feet,  and  the  mini- 
mum depth  of  clay  over  the  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river  is  8.43  feet.- 
The  rotk  summit,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  lies  less  than  7  feet^  in  some  pflaces,. 
from  the  great  iron  tube.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  the  depth  of  clayfromj 
the  bottom  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  rock  was  just  sufficient  to  leave  a 
margin  of  from  7  to  10  feet  betwixt  the  top  of  the  tunnel  and  the  water,  and 
about  the  same  distance  intervenes,  on  an  itverage,  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Taking  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  clay  ahd  its  comparative  freedom  from  dangerotis  deposits  of  gas,  its 
depth  under  the  river  and  above  the  rock,  its  softness,  and  other  valtiable 
characteristics,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more  favorable  location  f6r  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  could  be  found.  Indeed,  if  the  distinguished  etif^ineer  wli^  was 
intrusted  with  the  construction  of  this  great  work  could  have  had  a  choice 
as  to  the  composition,  consistency,  and  quality  of  the  clay  through  which 
the  great  shield  was  to  be  forced,  he  could  not  have  selected  any  quality  of 
soil  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  most  of  the  distance  under  the  river 
the  clay  was  as  soft  as  putty  prepared  for  use  in  gUSLzing. 
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SOUNDS   HEARD   IN   THE  TUNNEL. 

I  am  informed  by  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  the  tunnel  that  they  fy. 
quently  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  revolving  wheels  of  steamers,  whicA 
almost  hourly  during  the  season  of  navigation  pass  over  their  heads,  and  tkt 
during  the  excursion  season  they  frequently  hear  the  beating  of  the  drum 
and  other  sounds  of  music  discoursed  by  bands  on  board  these  steamers. 

CHARACTER  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  transporting  cars  through  the  tunnel  a  style  of  locomotive  known  as 
th»  "Decapod**  will  be  used.  The  ordinary  road  or  traffic  locomotive  will 
not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  presumed,  atso,  that  some  means  will  be 
adopted  to  render  these  locomotives  smokeless,  as  dense  coal  smoke  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  tunnel  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  successful  use 
of  the  great  highway. 

VARIATIONS  OF  THE  SHIELD. 

Slight  variations  of  the  shield  were  frequently  detected  by  the  use  of  nicely 
adjusted  instruments  known  to  the  art  of  survey,  and  these  variations  were 
quickly  and  accurately  adjusted  by  hydraulic  power.     By  concentrating  tli< 
force  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  shield  its  direction  was  changed  as  de- 
sired.    To  watch  this  great  steel  cylinder  and  see  that  it  did  not  vary  (tott^ 
a  direct  line,  or  to  bring  it  back  again  into  line  when  its  course  became  e^* 
ratic,  was  the  duty  of  the  trained  civil  engineer.     When  these  massive  m^* 
chines  had  approached  to  within  a  £Sew  feet  of  each  other  under  the  bed  ^^^ 
the  river,  say  to  within  a  dozen  feet  or  less,  an  augur  was  brought  into 
and,  piercing  the  center  of  the  intervening  clay,  it  was  thrust  through  to  ll 
space  beyond,  and  through  this  aperture  the  builders  conversed  with  eac^^ 
other.     The  engineer  in  charge  informs  me  that  his  anxiety  at  this  time  ^^ 
test  the  correctness  of  his  previous  observations  was  most  intense.    At  fir^^ 
the  conditions  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  test  were  not  favorable,  at  lea^t 
not  perfect,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  through  the  instrument  into  the  spa^^ 
beyond  he  thought  he  detected  an  error,  and  his  depression  and  chagri  n 
over  what  he  for  a  moment  felt  to  be  a  blunder  in  calculation  was  on.  1 J 
equaled  by  his  great  joy  when  the  final  truth  was  revealed  to  him.    The  en- 
gineer's vision  had  for  a  moment  been  defective;  but  the  shields,  which  for 
weary  months  had  been  the  mute  objects  of  his  watchful  care,  were  exactly 
in  line.     They  had  not  deviated  one  inch  from  the  course  which  science  had 
marked  out  as  their  pathway. 

SAM'L  D.  PACE. 

Ctmsu/' 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Samia,  October  ii^  i8go. 
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SILK  CULTURE   IN   CHIN-KIANG. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES. 

In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it,  or 


:her  it  naturally  divides  itself,  into  three  parts — the  rearing  of  the  insect 
dch  yields  the  silk,  the  extraction  of  the  filament  in  a  state  fitted  for  the 
LQtifacturer,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  into  textile  fabrics.  It  will  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  commercial  question  arising  out  of  the  manu- 
ture. 

MULBERRY  PLANTATIONS. 

Silk  is  produced  in  this  district  by  the  worms  which  feed  exclusively  on 
mulberryj  and  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
1  of  the  silk-worm.  There  exists  two  kinds  of  mulberry-trees,  the  **  kin- 
J  *  *  and  the  * '  lusang,  * '  both  of  which  are  raised  from  seed.  The  names  are 
ved  from  the  places  where  they  are  cultivated.  Two  methods  are  in  use 
i  in  making  a  mulberry  plantation.  In  one  the  mulberry  is  picked,  when 
l>erry  is  ripe,  from  large  thick-leaved  trees  and  fed  to  the  pigs  \  the  drop- 
sy of  the  pigs  thus  fed  are  preserved,  dried,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 

planted.  The  ground  has  been  prepared  beforehand  by  loosening  the 
a.nd  the  application  of  a  fertilizer,  most  commonly  the  waste  of  the  bean 
-  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  When  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout  add i- 
a.1  fertilizers  are  applied  and  from  time  to  time  water  sparingly  given  the 
»^,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will  grow  to  be  healthy,  strong  trees, 

sprouts,  when  well  up  from  the  ground,  are  transplanted  and  given  a  space 
;   or  6  feet  from  each  other.     December  is  the  best  month  to  transplant. 

other  method  of  planting  the  seed  is  to  put  the  berries  in  water  and 
Lk  them  up.  Those  which  float  are  cast  out  and  those  which  sink  are  used. 
>  are  then  dried  in  the  shade  (sunshine  is  said  to  delay  their  germina- 
^,  scattered  in  good  soil  prepared  and  slightly  manured,  and  covered  over 
^  ashes.  In  selecting  the  berries  for  seed  the  largest  and  blackest  kind 
c^hosen  for  the  purpose.  For  these  plantations  high  plains  are  selected ; 
^w,  wet  ground  the  trees  do  not  thrive,  but  they  must  have  a  sufficient 
>ly  of  water. 

[n  many  of  the  plantations  in  this  neighborhood  the  wild  mulberry  is 
Un  with,  upon  which  the  cultivated  mulberry  is  grafted.     This  makes  the 

very  rich  in  leaves,  and  the  plan  of  grafting  is  greatly  valued  by  the 
laese.  The  grafting  takes  place  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
^ch-April),  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  to  bear  leaves.  The  cut- 
^  used  for  grafting  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  are 
pped  in  cloth  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  The  young  tree  is 
^  cut  down  within  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  an  incision  is  made 
*veen  the  bark  and  the  wood  i  J^  inches  deep  and  a  bamboo  slip  inserted, 
w  cuttings,  which  are  about  3  inches  long,  are  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
-^ing  two  sprouts  at  the  upper  end.  These  arcanserted  in  the  incision  of 
No.  122 5. 
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the  trunk  and  the  slip  of  bamboo  removed.     The  part  of  the  cutting  which 
has  been  pared  off  or  cut  with  the  knife  must  be  placed  to  face  the  bark,  as 
the  sap  of  the  trees  passes  through  the  bark  and  serves  to  cement  the  joint.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  carefully  wrapped  about  the  wound  and  secured  and 
covered  with  earth  to  protect  it  from  ijie  air.     The  new  graft  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rain  or  sun  until  it  has  taken  firm  hold,  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  move  it  out  of  position  ;  a  speedy  growth  will  be  the  result.    My  in- 
formant tells  me  that  it   is  a  favorite  plan  in  the  making  of  a  mulberry 
plantation  to  dig  a  ditch  on  all  sides  of  it,  the  mud  from  which  is  useful  to 
put  at  the  roots  (ff  the  trees  as  a  fertilizer;  that  water  should  be  plentiful  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  trees.     The  ditch  is  also  useful  in  preventing  people 
from  stealing  the  leaves.     If  the  ditch  connects  with  a  running  stream,  so 
much  the  better ;  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
utilized,  also,  in  the  breeding  of  fish  to  advantage. 

When  the  grafted  slips  begin  to  grow  and  sprouts  issue  forth,  only  two  of 
them  are  allowed  to  grow,  which  will  become  branches  toward  autumn  5  or 
6  feet  long.  In  the  month  of  February  the  tops  of  these  branches  are  cut 
off  to  within  a  foot  or  more  of  the  stem,  giving  the  plant  the  appearance  of 
the  letter  y ;  and  retain,  as  before,  two  buds  on  the  end  of  each  branch,  cut- 
ting off  all  the  rest»  In  the  ensuing  year  clip  off  the  new  branches  again, 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  according  to  the  former  methods ;  and  thus  go  on 
clipping  and  retaining,  and  the  branches  will  continue  to  double  their  number. 
After  having  clipped  the  plant  for  several  years  the  tree  will  assume  a  knobbed 
appearance,  having  upon  it  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  knobs  or  fists,  when 
it  gets  the  nameof  **tsaosang,"  or  fist-like  mulberry.  In  clipping  the  tree 
never  retain  the  central  branches,  and  then  the  branches  will  spread  on  all 
sides  and  the  tree  will  assume  an  umbrella-like  shape.  They  are  usually 
kept  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  for  convenience  in  picking  the  leaves.  A  fiill- 
grown  tree  will  produce  70  to  100  pounds  of  leaves.  A  sound  mulberry- 
tree  will  last  over  fifty  years.  When,  after  some  years,  the  trees  become  hollow 
and  decay,  young  shoots  are  planted  close  to  these  trees,  and  when  they  grow 
up  the  old  tree  is  taken  away  and  its  place  is  thus  filled. 

Sometimes  the  trees  become  covered  with  mosses,  which  must  be  carefully 
scraped  away,  else  the  trees  will  bear  fewer  and  thinner  leaves.  In  the 
autumn  of  each  year  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  should  be  loosened 
and  manure  applied,  and  in  the  spring  the  exuberance  of  the  foliage  will  be 
doubled. 

There  are  two  insects  which  are  enemies  of  the  mulberry- tree.  The  one 
is  called  the  mulberry  ox,  and  is  found  in  the  bark  and  also  on  the  leaves;  the 
other  attacks  only  the  leaves.  The  former  bores  into  the  bark  and  lays  its 
eggs  within.  The  trees  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  holes  are  found, 
an  iron  wire  is  inserted  and  bean  oil  poured  in,  which  will  destroy  the  grubs. 
The  latter  insect  comes  up  from  the  ground  to  the  tree  and  devours  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots.  To  destroy  these,  lighted  torches  are  used  to  singe  them, 
when  they  drop  to  the  ground  and  are  killed.     A  liquid  from  the  tobacco 
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stock  boiled  in  water  is  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  them,  by  sprinkling  over 
the  trees.  The  ground  of  the  plantation  should  be  kept  clear  of  all  long 
grasses.  The  manure  of  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  is  used  at  the  base 
of  the  trees.     The  Chinese  use  and  prefer  night-soil  to  any  other  fertilizer. 

•     3ILK-WORM   REARING. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  the  silk-worm  is  a  very  sensitive  creature,  with 

strong  likes  and  dislikes.     For  instance,  it  loves  fire  and  hates  water;  it  eats, 

but  never  drinks;  it  is  fond  of  stillness,  and  dislikes  all  noises;  it  prefers 

to  be  warm,  and  is  exceedingly  averse  to  dampness;  it  abhors  smoke,  wine, 

vinegar,  and  all  acid  things;  it  can  not  bear  the  smell  of  oil  or  musk,  and 

esj>ecially  dislikes  people  in  mourning  and  pregnant  women.     While  in  the 

egg  state  they  must  be  kept  cool,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  must 

be  kept  warm.     On  awakening  from  their  first  sleep  they  require  warmth, 

but  after  their  principal  sleep  they  must  be  kept  cool.     As  they  become  old 

the  ivarmth  must  be  increased,  and  when  upon  the  straw  to  spin  they  must 

b^  k.ept  extremely  warm.     The  rooms  in  which  they  are  reared  require  to  be 

*^^Pt  scrupulously  clean.     Those  skilled  in  rearing  the  silk-worm  take  care 

that  the  young  are  produced  about  the  middle  of  April  and  that  they  come 

^^  nriaturity  in  twenty-seven  days,  in  which  case  they  are  strong,  seldom  ill, 

^^<^  j>roduce  an  abundance  of  silk.     Silk-worms  should  be  so  managed  that  the 

^S^Ss  l)e  laid  together,  hatched  together,  and  the  spin  begun  together.     The 

^^^^s  are  determined  by  the  shapes  of  the  cocoon.     The  cocoon  sharp  at  each 

^^^  contains  a  male,  the  rounded  cocoon  a  female.     When  selected  they  are 

^  ^^^d  in  a  well-ve!ililated,  dry  room  to  await  the  coming  out  of  the  young. 

*^^y  seldom  appear  in  the  daylight,  but  issue  generally  between  2  and  4 

f'    ^^ti.-     After  they  have  come  out  from  the  cocoons  they  are  mated,  which 

IS    ^» 

^^  matter  generally  of  mutual  attraction,  and  placed  in  clean  pans.     In  five 

^i^c  hours  separate  them  by  removing  the  male  moth  and  putting  him  else- 

^^^€.     The  pans  are  then  gently  tapped  to  shake  off  the  liquid  matter  from 

^    lemales,  when  they  are  placed  on  clean  paper  at  uniform  distances,  where 

^3^  will  lay  their  eggs.     The  female  moths,  after  laying  their  eggs,  live  five 

-J       ^ix  days  without  eating  and  then  die  and  are  buried.     The  eggs  of  the 

^^  and  second  layings  are  good  and  healthy,  while  those  of  the  third  laying 

^«ldom  used,  as  they  are  not  considered  strong  and  healthy. 

It  is  imix)rtant  to  have  good  eggs,  and,  in  order  to  have  such,  strong  silk- 

,^^"*:iis  are  selected  from  small  and  closely  woven  cocoons.     Durable,  thick 

^  ^^^e  paper  is  used  for  the  worms  to  lay  their  eggs  on,  but  white  linen  or 

^    grass-cloth  is  preferred.     After  the  eggs  have  been  placed  on  the  cloth 

^^^^  X^^*iper  they  are  put  in  clear  water  and  washed.     Mulberry  leaves  boiled  in 

,«     ^^r  when  cooled  are  often  used  for  washing  the  eggs,  as  it  is  believed  to 

.»^     in  hatching  them.     After  this  bath  salt  is  sprinkled  over  them  for  a  day, 

.*  ^^^  brushed  away  and  fine  ashes  of  burnt  mulberry  leaves  scattered  over 

.      ^^>[i,  and  so  kept  for  ten  days,  when  the  ashes  are  shaken  off  and  the  eggs 

^  g  up  in  the  open  air.     The  paper  containing  the  eggs  is  then  carefully 
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wrapped  in  cotton  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness  and  these  rolls  put  away  in  a 
warm  place.  After  five  or  six  days  the  rolls  must  be  examined ;  when  the  eggs 
have  changed  to  a  green  color  it  is  a  sign  that  the  worms  aie  about  to  come 
forth.  In  this  stage  they  must  be  watched  and  the  rolls  opened  every  day. 
If  only  a  few  have  come  out,  they  are  wrapped  and  put  away  again  until  they 
all  come  out.  A  newly  hatched  silk-worm  is  as  fine  as  a  thread  and  black 
in  color. 

The  hatching  takes  place  usually  from  8  a.  m.  to  1 2  o'clock  noon.    Tlx< 
arrangements  for  rearing  the  spring  silk-worm  are  begun  a  year  beforehan<3. 
The  straw  of  the  late  crop  of  rice  is  preserved  for  making  the  mulberry  hill:^- 
It  is  squarely  cut  off  at  both  ends  about  25  inches  in  length,  and  made  in  "«o 
bundles  by  tying  it  in  the  middle.     Charcoal  is  prepared  beforehand  to  "^K^ 
used  in  keeping  the  worms  warm ;  straw  chaff  is  burned  for  the  ashes  to  spre^^d 
on  the  worms  in  the  first  sleep.     Rooms  should  be  provided  with  a  thorouf^^H 
ventilation,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  closed  in  damp  or  cold  weather.    Wh*     en 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  dried  mulberry-leaf  dust  is  sprinkled  on  the  paper        so 
that  the  young  will  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  leaf  and  crawl  on  the  du=:^   -st. 

Then  shake  them  off  on  a  clean  table  and  sweep  them  together  with  a  goc i3se 

feather;  put  them  into  a  pan  and  place  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place.    This 
done  every  day  until  all  the  eggs  are  hatched.     Salt  is  sometimes  sprinkl 
on  the  eggs,  with  the  idea  that  the  young  will  not  then  be  affected  by  comir 
in  contact  with  the  sweaty  hands  of  those  in  charge  of  them. 

The  health  of  the  worm  is  ascertained  by  examining  thejn  when  they  fe 
and  by  their  color.     If  they  eat  rapidly  and  with  relish,  they  are  strong  ar  ^^ind 
well.     If  the  skin  lacks  an  oily  or  shiny  coat,  it  is  useless  and  must  be  thro^'  ^^ 
away;  when  the  joints  show  a  green  and  blue  color  it  is  not  good;  when^K^^  it 
is  of  a  dead  white  color  it  is  valueless.     Flies  should  be  carefully  kept  a»"^=^-^'3y 
from  the  worms ;  they  also  dislike  strangers  and  loud  talking.     The  ailme^c^Jite 
of  silk-worms  are  due  mostly  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and  the  cc=)n- 
dition  of  the  mulberry  leaves  given  them  to  feed  on.     They  should  beke=='/>f 
in  an  even  temperature.     The  leaves  should  never  be  given  them  with  trr  ie 
morning  dew  on  them,  and  leaves  picked  in  the  afternoon  dry  rapidly  a_^(/ 
overheat  the  worms.     The  leaves  should  be  picked  in  the  morning  when  t^c 
dew  has  been  evaporated  by  the  sun. 

The  blossoms  of  the  wild  silver  flower  (a  species  of  honeysuckle)  sad 
licorice  root  steeped  in  water  are  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  mulberry  leaves 
before  they  are  given  to  the  young  worms.     These  are  belived  to  be  effica- 
cious in  preventing  the  ordinary  ailments  of  the  worms. 

When  all  the  worms  are  hatched  new  cotton  is  spread  on  the  paper  and 
put  in  the  pans  and  the  worms  placed  in  them.  Mulberry  leaves,  cut  with 
a  sharp  knife  into  fine  shreds,  are  spread  over  them,  when  they  will  at  once 
crawl  on  to  the  leaves  and  proceed  to  eat  them. 

They  must  have  plenty  of  space  now  and  will  devour  the  leaves  rapidly, 
so  that  the  leaves  will  have  no  time  to  get  dry  or  withered.  Supply  thera 
constantly  with  fresh  leaves  and  they  will  grow  strong  and  healthy.    They 
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aid  be  fed  now  four  times  a  day.  On  the  fifth  day  they  sleep.  They  sleep 
^e  or  four  tiroes,  and  the  intervals  of  sleep  are  usually  seven  days. 
The  worms  that  sleep  four  times  invariably  give  more  silk.  In  the  in- 
als  of  these  sleeps  they  cast  their  skin.  Before  the  sleep  their  color  is  a 
snish  white.  After  the  sleep  they  are  the  color  of  coarse  glossy  rice, 
ing  their  sleeps  they,  of  course,  eat  nothing,  and  are  undergoing  a  proc- 
>f  transformation.     A  larger  mouth  is  then  formed,  and  they  are  stronger 

eat  more. 

The  time  occupied  in  sleep,  is  two  days  and  nights.  In  order  that  they 
'  be  made  to  sleep  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  fed  plen- 
ty. The  more  they  eat  the  more  readily  will  they  be  disposed  to  sleep. 
■  leaves  for  this  purpose  are  cut  into  small  shreds  and  fed  to  them  fre- 
ntly  and  in  small  quantities.  At  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  of  the 
xs  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform  warm  temperature.  When  they  sleep 
<iered  lime  should  be  gently  sprinkled  over  them.  This  serves  tb  dry 
.he  excrement  and  the  old  leaves;  and,  on  awaking,  the  worms  will  not 
the  old  leaves,  but  wait  for  a  fresh  supply.  As  this  is  their  first  sleep, 
'e  is  no  need  to  feed  them  in  a  hurry  on  awaking,  and  that  all  may  be 
Ice  a  day's  fasting  will  not  injure  them,  and  in  this  time  their  mouths 

grow  harder  and  the  bodies  of  the  worms  larger.  After  this  first  sleep 
K  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  When  fed  after  this  sleep  the 
'•es  should  be  cut  larger.  They  will  eat  slowly  at  first,  but  after  a  day  or 
»  more  rapidly.  After  their  second  sleep  they  will  have  grown  to  double 
L  r  former  size  and  have  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in  color.     Feed  them  now 

times  a  day.     Within  five  or  six  days  they  will  pass  into  their  third  sleep. 

awaking  from  this  sleep  give  them  the  whole  leaf;  their  mouths  are  now 
*ng  and  sharp,  and  they  eat  them  without  difficulty.  They  must  now  be 
wStantly  supplied  with  leaves,  that  they  may  be  kept  eating  day  and  night, 
I  after  the  fifth  day  they  are  ready  for  their  fourth  or,  as  it  is  termed, 

"great  sleep.*'  During  this  great  sleep  is  the  time  to  weigh  them.  It 
^timated  by  experience  that  i  pound  of  silk-worms  will  eat  15  pounds  of 
Jres  and  weave  i^  pounds  of  cocoons.  After  weighing  them  give  them 
>h  leaves;  over  these  spread  rice  powder  (rice  ground  to  a  powder),  which, 
awaking,  they  will  eat  with  avidity.  The  rice  powder,  it  is  understood, 
)arts  strength,  weight,  and  gloss  to  the  silk.  In  all  these  different  stages 
the  worm  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pans  in  which  they  eat 
[  sleep  perfectly  clean,  and  from  time  to  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
re  the  worms  from  the  pans  that  they  may  be  cleaned.  This  is  done  by 
Chinese  by  the  use  of  chopsticks,  and  often  by  taking  them  up  on  the 
h  leaf.  A  soft  goose  feather  is  used  to  sweep  them  together.  After  the 
d  sleep  they  can  be  hand-removed  from  the  pans. 

At  the  fourth  sleep  a  hempen  net  is  spread  over  the  pans,  with  interstices 
icient  for  the  worms  to  crawl  through,  and  over  this  the  leaves  are  spread. 
J  worms  will  crawl  through  the  interstices  of  the  net  to  get  at  the  leaves, 
n  the  net  is  removed  with  the  worms  and  the  pans  made  clean.     In  the 
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rearing  of  many  worms  pans  of  different  sizes  will  be  required  and  a  suffici^^^ 
number  of  nets  to  cover  them.     At  maturity  th^.  worms  are  about  2  incVi^s 
in  length. 

GOING  TO   HILL. 

After  the  great  sleep  in  the  summer  time,  in  about  six  days,  the  silk-^ 
worms  will  go  to  hill.     During  this  time  the  rice  powder,  mixed  in  water, ^s 
sprinkled  frequently  on  the  leaves;  a  powder  made  by  pounding  the  dried 
green  pea  will  answer  as  welL     The  advantage  of  giving  them  rice  or  green 
pea  powder  with  the  mulberry  leaf  is  that  more  silk  will  be  woven  and  the 
material  will  be  stronger.     When  it  is  observed  that  the  worms  are  bright 
and  transparent  in  color,  slightly  yellow,  and  begin  to  contract  their  bodies 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  full  grown  and  are  ready  to  go  to  hill.     At  the  tinac 
of  the  removal  of  the  worms  fine  weather  is  desirable,  as  then  the  cocooi3^s 
will  be  quickly  woven  and  be  easily  reeled.     If  the  weather  be  dull,  fires mii^st 
be  placed  all  round,  lest  the  worms  cease  to  spin.     The  bundles  of  strm-^ 
heretofore  mentioned,  called  ** silk-worm  hills,"  are  placed  on  matssu^^)- 
ported  by  elevated  platforms  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  straw  spread  at  the  ba    "^ 
of  each  to  catch  such  worms  as  may  fall.     The  bundles  of  straw  should  ^^^ 
placed  together  in  rows,  so  that  they  support  each  other.     Willow  branch^^cs 
are  spread  over  the  pans  containing  the  worms,  which  they  will  at  oncecrsu — -a^» 
upon.     They  are  then  gathered  in  a  basket  and  carried  to  the  hills,  abcK — 3ut 
one  hundred  worms  to  each  hill,  that  they  may  not  be  too  crowded.    Fii^t:  re- 
pans  are  placed  under  the  hills  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  warmth.    T      ^^^ 
temperature  for  silk- worms  is  considered  at  60°  F.  mildest,  at  70°  warK"     ^na, 
above  70°  and  80°  very  warm,  at  50°  cold,  and  under  50°  to  40°  very  coW  ^W- 

GOING    DOWN    HILL. 

Seven  days  on  the  hill  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  cocoo^k^s. 
It  is  necessary  to  look  carefully  after  them  at  this  time  to  see  that  they  are^^at 
work  on  the  cocoons.     If  any  are  idle,  it  is  because  they  have  not  suffici^^n^ 
room  to  work  in,  in  which  case  additional  bundles  of  straw  should  be  si— ap- 
plied and  the  crowded  worms  removed  to  them.     To  ascertain  if  the  wof^tk 
are  at  work  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  them  frequently.     When  at  work  tli^/ 
make  a  noise  not  unlike  that  of  a  soft  shower  of  rain.     When,  after  five  or 
six  days,  no  noise  is  heard  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  completed  the  cocoons, 
and  they  are  then  taken  off  the  hills. 

The  outer  coating  or  floss  of  the  cocoon,  which  envelopes  the  real  silk, 
is  taken  off,  when  an  experienced  eye  can  at  once  detect  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  silk  of  the  cocoons.  The  first  quality  is  in  the  small  and 
thick  cocoon,  the  color  being  pure  white,  without  speck  or  blemish.  The 
thread  of  this  cocoon  is  reeled  as  the  fine  quality  of  silk.  The  large  and  thin 
cocoons,  imperfect  in  form,  often  containing  specks  and  straw  marks  on 
them,  are  inferior,  and  are  reeled  as  coarse  silk.  Cocoons  having  two  silk- 
worms within  are  much  larger  than  the  single  ones  and  coarser  in  quality. 
They  are  put  aside  for  coarse  silk  or  the  moths  kept  for  breeding  purposes.' 
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WILD  SILK-WORMS. 

The  Chinese  method  of  dealing  with  the  wild  silk-worm  is  to  catch  and 
t:he  leg  of  the  moth  to  prevent  its  flying  away  and  secure  a  mate  for  it  of 
opposite  sex  and  let  them  be  together  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  they 
separated.  Eggs  will  then  be  laid,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  tray. 
THis  is  done  usually  in  clear,  bright  weather  in  the  month  of  April.  The 
tray  containing  the  eggs  is  hung  in  a  windy  place.  In  about  ten  days  they 
-wrill  be  ready  to  hatch.  At  this  time  the  tray  containing  the  eggs  is  floated 
in  Twater  to  prevent  the  young  worms  from  getting  away.  When  all  the  eggs 
axe  hatched  the  tr^y  is  placed  on  the  small  mulberry-tree,  and  the  worms 
"wrill  ccawl  out  and  on  to  the  leaves  and  feed  themselves.  The  eggs,  by  ex- 
pK>sure  to  the  air,  will  hatch  without  trouble,  being  hardy  and  tough,  requir- 
ing little  care.  After  finishing  the  young  leaves  the  branches  containing 
them  are  cut  off"  and  taken  to  other  trees.  These  wild  worms  are  not  sensi- 
tive to  wind  or  rain  or  sun,  and  will  readily  take  care  of  themselves.  While 
feeding  it  is  the  custom  to  fire  off*  crackers  and  guns  to  frighten  away  the 
birds  which  feed  on  the  worms.  They  have  three  molting  periods,  but  need 
no  especial  care,  and  will  feed  and  sleep  and  weave  their  cocoons  on  the  tree. 
*XTieir  cocoons  are  mostly  used  for  making  refuse  silk.  The  wild  silk-worms 
are  smaller  than  the  domestic  worms  and  are  of  a  grayish  black  color. 

The  wild  worm  cocoons  are  treated  as  follows :  Boiling  water  is  poured 
over  charcoal  ashes  and  thickly  mixed  with  the  latter.  The  mixture  is  kept 
tK>iling.  About  2  pounds  of  cocoons  are  placed  in  sieves,  and  the  ash  water 
is  j>oured  over  them  several  times ;  the  cocoons  are  then  transferred  to  the 
pan,  into  which  the  ash  water  has  been  poured  back  again.  After  this  process 
J^as  been  followed  several  times  the  cocoons  are  felt  with  the  hands.  When 
the  silk  is  found  soft  to  the  touch,  the  sieve,  with  the  cocoons,  is  placed  in  the 
pan  and  they  are  steamed  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cocoons  are  afterwards 
taken  out  and  attached  to  sticks,  ten  or  more  on  one  stick,  washed  with 
water  till  clean  from  all  ashy  matter,  and  then  dried.  The  silk  is  thereafter 
spun  off  slowly  with  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  cotton  spinning-machine  and 
voven  into  pongees. 

REELING   SILK. 

-^^   the  work  of  Mr.  Kleinwachter  on  silk  culture  in  this  district,  he  thus 

.        ^'^'^s  the  primitive  machines  now  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 

^  ^^y,  without  improvement  or  modification,  in  use  for  r-^eling  the  silk 

1^  ^l>e  cocoons.     They  are  apparently  ingenious,  and  answ.T  the  purpose, 

P       ^t-^  sadly  primitive  and  cumbersome.     The  main  body  of  the  machine 

ijj    ,  ^^'t^  of  four  poles ;  of  these,  the  two  hinder  ones  are  about  2  feet  4  inches 

j^       *    ^^vith  notches  on  the  top  to  hold  the  reel,  while  the  left  front  pole — the 

'^■c:ing  the  person  reeling  being  called  the  front — is  2  feet  7  inches  in 

^  »  and  has  a  hole  on  the  top  to  admit  the  pressing  rod ;  and  the  right 

t-l^?"  T^le  is  2  feet  3  inches  high,  and  is  furnished  with  a  peg,  upon  which  the 

i^l     ^^%  pulley  is  set.     The  reel  is  made  of  hard  wood ;  its  main  bar  or  axle, 

*^    is  2  feet  5  inches  long,  has  four  pairs  of  wooden  sticks  (spokes)  i  foot 
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long,  joined  at  their  tops  by  cross-bars  projecting  from  it.     The  porlioa  of 
the  machine  which  contains  the  rollers  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  the  rollers,  made  of  bamboo,  are  arranged  upon  a  re- 
volving bar.     There  are  eyelets  attached  to  the  lower  bar,  through  which  the 
silk  filaments  from  the  cocoons  pass.     These  eyelets,  as  a  rule,  are  made  oi 
copper  wire  beaten  flat  at  the  end,  with  a  small  hole  pierced  through.   Tl>e 
pressing  rod  is  a  piece  of  wood  2  feet  5  inches  long,  fitting  into  the  hole  iit 
the  top  of  the  left  pole  and  on  to  the  head  of  the  driving  pulley,  which  latt  er 
itself  revolves  on  the  peg  of  the  right  front  pole  of  the  main  body.   Tt^^ 
driving  pulley,  which  is  made  of  mulberry  wood,  is  3  inches  thick  and      6 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  driving  band  runs  round  it  and  the  projecr^t- 
ing  shaft  of  the  reel.     To  the  top  of  the  driving  pulley  the  one  end  6f  t 
pressing  rod  is  fastened.     The  combs  are  made  of  bamboo  about  6  inchm 
long  and  2  inches  wide,  shaped  at  one  end  like  a  comb.     The  treadle  ar^^i 
driving  rod  is  made  of  wood  about  i  foot  5  inches  long  and  6  inches  hro!L.€d, 
forked  and  joined  by  a  peg  to  another  piece  of  wood  8  inches  long,  withi.  -a 
foot-board  for  setting  the  machine  in  motion.     The  stove  is  an  ordina.r^' 
Chinese  charcoal  stove  made  of  clay.     The  furnace  is  either  built  of  brides 
or  consists  of  an  earthenware  jar,  with  a  kind  of  door  to  it,  covered  with  lina^ 
and  mud  inside  and  out.     The  pan  is  set  into  it  with  clay  and  mud  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  smoke  between  it  and  the  furnace.     The  chimney  is  made 
of  split  bamboo  (basket-work),  about  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter  below,  smaller 
at  the  top,  and  led  out  through  the  roof.     The  aperture  or  door  to  the  fur- 
nace is  built  round  with  bricks,  upon  which  the  chimney  is  set.     Fire-wood 
is  burned  in  the  furnaces,  as  being  cheaper  than  charcoal. 

Clean  and  white  cocoons  are  selected  for  reeling  to  produce  a  bright  and 
shining  silk  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  quality  of  silk  piece-goods. 

The  water  used  for  reeling  silk  is  taken  from  mountain  streams,  as  being 
the  cleanest.  The  water  from  ponds  and  wells  is  never  used ;  if  mountain 
water  can  not  be  had,  river- water  is  taken,  which  is  cleaned  by  putting  a  pint 
of  live  shell-fish  to  one  large  jar  of  water  holding  50  or  more  gallons.  There 
is  a  special  kind  of  shell-fish,  called  the  fresh-water  snail,  found  everywhere 
in  streams  and  ponds.  They  first  all  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  then 
by  degrees  make  their  way  up  its  sides,  consuming  all  impurities  in  the  wMer 
within  half  a  day  or  so.  After  the  clean  water  has  been  drawn  from  the  jar 
the  shell -fish  are  cleansed  and  put  to  the  same  duty  again. 

The  reel! n^v machine  is  put  close  to  the  furnace  and  at  the  same  level  with 
it,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  machine  so  that  it  works  steadily  and  with- 
out shaking  in  any  part  of  it.  A  wooden  tub  is  placed  near  the  furnace  for 
the  reception  of  the  chrysalides  after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off  them. 

One  man  attends  to  one  machine.  The  cocoons  are  put  into  the  pan, 
which  is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  with  the  comb  until  the  ends  of 
the  silk  filament  of  the  cocoons  get  loosened.  The  rough  part  of  the  cocoons 
is  then  cleared  away,  the  clean  filament  of  silk  is  taken  hold  of  with  one  hand, 
and,  the  cocoons  being  steadied  with  the  help  of  the  comb  in  the  other,  the 
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fil3.iDent  is  passed  through  the  little  eyelet,  thence  over  the  roller,  and  under 
the  hook  upon  the  pressing  rod  on  to  the  reel.  The  object  of  the  pressing 
roci  is  to  make  the  silk  run  straight  around  the  reel.  The  treadle  Ls  there- 
after set  in  motion  with  the  foot.  As  each  cocoon  is  reeled  off  it  is  replaced 
by  another  immediately  that  the  cocoon  becomes  thin  like  paper  and  the 
cliirysalis  is  visible,  lest  the  latter  might  break  and  soil  the  silk. 

Threads  made  with  6  or  7  cocoons  are  classed  the  finest.  The  lower 
grades  range  as  follows:  Threads  made  from  11  or  12  cocoons,  from  15  or 
16  cocoons,  from  18  or  19  cocoons,  and  from  20  cocoons  or  more,  which  last 
are  classed  as  the  coarsest. 

When  the  filament  of  a  cocoon  breaks  it  is  at  once  reconnected  or  re- 
placed by  another ;  the  filaments  of  more  cocoons  are  also  added  in  case  the 
filament  is  found  to  be  too  thin.     The  small  charcoal  stove  is  placed  undet 
the  reel  in  order  to  dry  the  silk  filaments,  which  would  otherwise  stick  to- 
gether as  they  run  over  the  reel.     Care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  place  the  stove 
too  close  and  that  no  sparks  or  smoke  rise  from  it,  for  fear  that  the  silk  get 
burned  or  smoked  black.     Likewise,  in  case  the  water  in  the  pan  becomes 
dirty,  it  is  removed ;  so,  also,  the  driving  band  is  kept  constantly  moist  with 
water  to  keep  it  tight  to  secure  that  the  threads  run  straight  over  the  reels. 

Silk  so  reeled  varies  from  13  to  26  ounces  avoirdupois  to  the  skein  in 
weigbit.  The  skeins  are  taken  off  the  reel,  together  with  the  cloth  cover,  by 
<lriving  the  main  bar  of  the  reel  with  a  hammer  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  spokes,  by  which  means  the  latter  will  fall  off. 

-A.11  the  above  directions  are  most  minutely  attended  to,  in  order  that  the 
SI  lie  may  be  of  equal  thickness  and  shining.     A  quick  hand  can  reel  in  one 

"*y »   ^nder  the  above  system,  about  26  ounces  of  fine,  or  40  ounces  of  coarse, 
silk. 

-^^eling  silk  with  foreign  machinery  is  unknown  in  this  district.     There 

^  ^^veral  kinds  of  cocoons  unfit  for  reeling,  such  as  moth-bitten,  dupions  or 

P   ^^le  cocoons,  flossy,  maggot-bitten,  etc.,  which  are  made  into  refuse  silk. 

. .  ^his  purpose  they  are  put  into  clean  water,  which  is  changed  several 

^,j    ^^  in  a  day,  and  in  which  the  cocoons  are  beaten  about  to  clean  them  of 

^  ^_  *^^y  substances.     Water  is  then  poured  on  some  straw  ashes  and  boiled ; 


qP   -^  ^^^>.  as  it  boils  the  cocoons  are  thrown  in  and  boiled  in  it.     Half  a  cup 

2^^        ^^^1  oil  is  added,  the  cocoons  are  continually  stirred,  and,  after  a  little, 

oii&'i^        ^  half-cup  of  oil  is  added.     After  the  cocoons  have  then  been  thor- 

sti-^         3^  boiled  they  are  taken  out  hot,  placed  in  baskets,  and  washed  in  the 

tori       ^^^^^>  ^^^j  finally,  dried  in  the  sun.     They  become  soft  and  flossy  like  cot- 

tot:>  *«5^^  ^*^^  making  refuse  silk,  or  are  also  spun  into  yam  of  uniform  size,  not 

e,  and  woven  into  pongees. 
'>e  discarded  chrysalides  are  hawked  about  the  streets  and  sold  to  the 
classes  as  an  article  of  food. 

SPINNING   AND   WEAVING. 

ui:^^;^  ^^  Vie  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  region,  like  all  other  arts  in  Asia,  is  chiefly 
^taken  individually;  each  one  spins,  weaves,  and  dyes  his  own  material. 
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There  is  little  or  no  attempt  at  division  of  labor  or  employment  of  capital, 
as  seen  in  western  nations  in  the  shape  of  manufactories,  etc. 

It  is  an  industry  in  China  dating  back  at  least  four  thousand  years,  and 
in  that  time  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  constniction  of 
the  machinery  used  for  its  manufacture.     In  agriculture,  in  manufactures, 
and  in  almost  every  industry  the  same  methods  and  the  same  appliances  are 
in  use  now  that  were  known  from  the  earliest  ages.     Everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try you  see  the  same  rude  plow  and  loom  and  simple  implements  that  are 
spoken  of  in  the  most  ancient  histories  of  the  Bible ;  and  this  extreme  con- 
servatism enters  into  all  their  life,  and,  from  all  app>earances,  will  continue 
until  a  railway  system  shall  suddenly  awaken  them  to  a  new  civilization. 

There  are  manufactured  principally  in  Chin-Kiang  two  kinds  of  silk,  the 
one  known  as  **  ling  *'  silk,  which  is  a  thin  silk  with  a  glossy  surface,  the  other 
''kung"  silk,  which  means  an  imperial  fabric;  both  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  (silk)  damasks.  The  raw  silk  for  the  warp  is  boiled  and  softened  (133 
ounces  of  raw  silk  will  produce  about  104  ounces  of  soft  silk),  and  the  silk 
for  the  woof  is  merely  beaten  to  soften  it.  The  raw  silk  is  dyed  before  being 
woven.  Each  piece  is  about  54  feet  long  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  The 
weight  of  the  pieces  is  irregular.  The  heavier  kinds  have  4,400  or  4,500  heads 
or  warps,  the  lighter  kinds  only  3,900  to  4,000.  Shiny  and  smooth  silk  is 
selected  for  the  woof. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  silks  there  are  about  sixteen  hundred  families 
engaged  at  Chin-Kiang.  Each  loom  employs  three  or  four  pjersons,  giving 
employment  to  several  thousand  people.  For  each  loom  there  are  required 
one  man  to  attend  {o  the  figuring  part  of  the  weaving,  one  for  weaving, 
and  one  to  look  after  the  warps.  In  one  day  the  three  men  together  can 
turn  out  about  12  to  16  feet  of  silk ;  for  plain  silk  two  men  only  are  required 
at  each  loom. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gauze  raw  silk  is  used  for  both  the  warp  and  the 
woof,  but  neither  are  boiled  or  beaten  to  make  them  soft.  The  gauzes  are 
merely  themselves  softened — ^some  sorts  thoroughly,  some  half,  etc.  Each 
piece  is  about  55  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  containing  between  2,500  and 
2,700  heads  or  warps,  and  worth  from  18  to  20  cents  a  foot.  Throiwi  silks 
are  used  for  these  silks  also ;  for  the  warps  the  finer  threads  from  the  coarse 
skeins  are,  selected,  and  for  the  woof  coarse  silk  alone  is  used. 

All  kinds  of  silk  ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Chin-Kiang,  and  of  different 
widths.  The  broader  kinds  have  more,  the  narrower  less,  heads  or  warps. 
The  silk  for  the  warp  is  first  boiled  and  dyed,  and  that  for  the  woof  is  first 
dyed  and  then  beaten  to  make  it  soft.  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  looms  engaged 
in  weaving  silk  ribbons,  each  attended  by  one  person ;  a  second  is  required 
only  in  weaving  the  broader  kinds,  to  attend  to  the  figuring  part  of  the  weav- 
ing. On  an  average,  one  person  can  weave  about  40  feet  per  day.  Women 
and  girls  are  mostly  employed  in  making  ribbons. 

In  the  manufacture  of  satin  the  silk  for  the  warp  is  first  boiled  and  dyed 
with  safEower  {Carthamus  tincforius)\  that  for  the  woof  is  not  boiled,  but 
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slightly  beaten  and  dyed  with  sapan-wood  {C(€satpinia  sapan),  resembling 
]3x-aLaKil-wood  in  color  and  properties.  Each  piece  is  30  feet  long  and  2  feet 
^    iza.ches  wide,  containing  8,500  heads  or  warps. 

Silk  floss  and  sewing-thread  are  also  made  at  Chin-Kiang.     For  floss  the 

is  coiled  into  skeins,  then  boiled  with  soda  till  soft.     It  is  afterwards 

t    into  a  solution  of  soap'to  destroy  the  greasiness  of  the  silk  and  then  dyed. 

JT  making  sewing-silk  raw  silk  of  uniform  thickness  is  chosen.     Two  fila- 

rxitsare  twisted  together  into  threads,  the  threads  are  then  coiled  into 

^ins,  and  are  either  left  raw  or  are  boiled  like  silk  floss  to  make  them  soft. 

There  is  made  here,  also,  a  silk  called  '*chien,"  used  for  long  robes  for 

imer  wear.     Raw  silk  'sused  for  both  the  warp  and  the  woof.     It  is  made 

pieces  of  50  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  sells  for  about 

or  J7  a  piece. 

In  the  manufacture  of  crape  the  raw  silk,  without  being  previously  soft- 
?<i,  is  used  lor  both  the  warp  and  the  woof.     The  crape  is  afterwards 
ffcened.     Each  piece  is  50  feet  long  and  i  foot  4  inches  wide,  containing 
^Tit  2,000  warps,  and  worth  about  20  cents  a  foot. 
The  silk  and  satin  embroideries  of  China  are  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
They  are  made  by  women  and  young  girls. 

llaw  silk  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  Nanking,  within  this  dis- 
*'^*<^t.  It  is  the  product  of  worms  fed  with  wild  and  domestic  mulberry  in 
proportions  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  eight  parts  of  the  latter,  and  is  used 
*^r  the  weft  in  pongees  and  satins.  It  is  unfit  for  the  warp  in  weaving  satins. 
/*  "^  ^weaving  of  all  kinds  of  silks  and  satins  which  are  made  for  the  Emperor 
's  forbidden  to  the  people. 

A^X  Nanking  there  are  seven  or  eight  thousand  looms  employed  in  weaving 

^***^  3.md  satin.     Eiach  loom  requires  at  least  two  men,  and  in  certain  kinds  of 

^^'^i  ng  three  men,  making  the  number  employed  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty 

*-^^3.and  men,  besides  the  women  and  girls.     The  kinds  of  silk  manufactured 

5^  '^^^ry  numerous,  but  the  principal  kinds  are  "  ning  '*  silk  and  '*  kung*' 

^  Of  the  ning  silk  one  man  will  weave  about  6  or  7  feet  a  day ;  of  the 

*^.S"  silk  one  man  will  weave  about  10  feet  a  day. 

,         ^t^he  satins  manufactured  at  Nanking — the  "mopGn'*  satin  and  "chuang- 

^^"  *  *  satin — are  very  rich  and  beautiful.     There  is  also  made  a  rich  satin 

J       *^<i  *<Veda's  gold.'*     It  is  akind  of  damask  interwoven  with  gold  thread. 

,    *^     made  almost  exclusively  for  the  Emperor..    It  is  roughly  estimated  that 

^         '-^t  200,000  pieces  of  satin  are  made  each  year  of  the  value  of  about 

^1    *  ^^^0,000.     The  ning  silk  is  worth  about  90  cents  a  yard,  and  the  kung  silk 

^^       ^-^t  60  cents  a  yard.     The  best  quality  of  satin  (mopfin)  is  put  up  in  rolls 

^    -^"*^<>  feet  in  length  and  sells  for  about  $25.     The  second  quality  of  satin 

^^ang-hua)  is  put  up  in  rolls  of  39  feet  and  sells  for  about  ^18  or  ;j2o. 
1^  -<^s  to  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  silk  manufacture,  they  are  not  regulated 

;j  ^Tie  day,  but  by  the  quantity  of  silk  woven.     The  averag&4vages  are  about 

^^  ^^    or  200  cash  per  day,  which  is  about  15  and  20  cents  a  day  in  United 
'^  es  currency.     Their  food  of  rice,  etc.,  is  also  supplied  them.     Of  course, 
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skillful  and  quick  workers  will  make  more  than  this,  and  very  slow  workers 
make  less. 

The  manufacture  of  velvet  is  mostly  for  the  imperial  household.  The 
manufacture  of  ribbons  is  done  on  small  looms  and  by  women  and  young 
girls.  Their  wages  are  from  80  to  100  cash  a  day,  that  is,  from  8  to  10  cents, 
besides  their  food. 

The  looms  employed  in  manufacturing  silk,  etc.,  for  the  imperial  house- 
hold are  about  two  hundred.  Last  year,  on  account  of  the  Emperor's  mar- 
riage, there  were  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  goods  made.  The  wages  of  those 
employed  on  the  work  are  greater  than  on  the  ordinary  looms. 

A.  C.  JONES, 
United  States  Consulate,  "  ConsuL 

Chin-Kiangy  July  so,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

The  official  statistical  tables  concerning  the  live  stock  of  Denmark  cover 
a  period  of  fii^y  years,  the  first  general  counting  having  taken  place  in  1838 
and  the  last  in  1 888.  The  so-caUed  aggregate  amount  of  live  stock  (reduced  to 
horned-cattle  standard,  viz,  one  horse  equals  one  and  a  half,  one  sheep  equals 
one- tenth,  and  one  swine  equals  one-fourth)  has  in  this  space  of  time  been 
steadily  on  the  increase,  while  the  movements  in  the  several  classes  of  animals 
have  been  at  times  meeting  with  an  upward  and  then  again  with  a  downward 
tendency.  From  these  tables  it  is  shown  that  the  numbers  in  Denmark  at 
the  dates  of  these  tellings  were  as  follows : 


Year. 


Z838.. 
1861.. 
1871.. 
1881.. 
1888.. 


Horses. 

Horned 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

325,000 
3*4,500 
316,500 
347,500  1 
375,500 

854,700 
1,1x8,800 
1,339,000 
1,470,000 
1,459.500 

1,644,600 
x.75«,ooo 
1,842,500 
1,548,600 
1,335,000 

Swine. 


»35.30o 
3<»,ooo 
442.500 

5*7,500 
770,800 


The  Kingdom's  aggregate  strength  in  live  stock  has  thus,  from  1838  up 
to  now,  been  of  the  following  magnitude,  namely,  of  1,565,000,  1,853,000, 
2,000,000,  2,278,000,  and  2,338,000  head.  In  other  words,  it  has  increased 
50  per  cent.  Taking  the  several  classes,  it  may  be  said  that  horses  in  the 
last  century  were  to  be  found  in  much  greater  numbers  than  in  the  present 
day ;  but  from  the  date  of  agricultural  improvement  their  numbers  continued 
to  fall  off  until  the  year  1871,  when  they  had  reached  their  lowest  point,  while 
in  the  two  last  periods  of  1881  and  1888  they  have  increased  in  both  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  the  numbers  in  1888  having  been  189,08%  head 
for  the  islands  and  186,422  head  in  Jutland.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
the  stock  of  horses  consists  of  horses  for  agricultural  pursuits  and  belonging 
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to  the  home  breeds.  Compared  with  other  lands,  Denmark  has  a  large  stock 
of  horses.  Norway,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Greece 
have  a  smaller  number,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  and  land  area 
of  these  countries  in  most  cases  largely  exce^  those  of  Denmark.  In  France 
the  absolute  number  of  horses  is  only  seven  times  and  in  Germany  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  Danish,  although  the  populations  are,  respectively,  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater,  with  fourteen  times  larger  area  of  square  miles.  Russia 
alone,  with  her  very  large  number  of  horses,  possesses  a  relatively  lafger 
number  than  Denmark. 

The  number  of  homed  cattle,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  the  period  of  1 838-' 81,  a  consequence  of  the  great 
development  made  by  Denmark  in  the  position  she  now  holds  as  a  dairy  land. 
In  the  last  seven  years,  from  1881  to  1888,  there  has,  however,  been  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  numbers,  this  retrograde  having  taken  place  in  Jutland. 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Year. 


s88z.. 
xBSS.. 


Jutland. 


884,000 
830,000 


This  must  doubtless  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  large  area  of 
heath  land  of  late  years  brought  under  cultivation  in  Jutland,  which,  natu- 
rally, has  carried  with  it  some  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  bullock  herds. 
As  might  be  expected,  a  great  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of 
homed  cattle  in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland,  accordingly  as  they  may  be  taken 
in  proportion  to  land  area  or  to  population.  Where  the  area  is  taken  as 
standard  for  comparison,  the  islands  will  be  foimd  with  a  larger  keeping  than 
Jutland;  but  when  taking  the  human  population,  the  sparsely  settled  peninsula 
is  then  found  with  the  largest  proportional  stocks.  According  to  these  rather 
interesting  figures,  there  are  thus  seen  to  be  of  homed  cattle — 


Diviaioo. 


Islands.... 
Jutland  ... 


Per  x.ooo 

head  of 

population. 


Number, 
692 
889 


Per  square 
mile. 


Number. 
2,648 
x,8zo 


The  number  of  herds  of  homed  cattle  in  1888  for  the  Kingdom  at  large 
were  177,186,  that  is  to  say,  734  more  than  in  1881 ;  and,  as  the  number 
of  these  animals  has  in  this  period  decreased  by  10,000  head,  it  will  naturally 
be  found  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  small  herds.  Summarizing 
the  herds  under  different  groups,  there  were  in  1888  as  follows:  (i)  Large 
herds  (of  50  head  and  over),  1,917,  aggregating  191,436  head;  (2)  me- 
dium herds  (from  15  to  50  head),  28,021,  aggregating  609,539  head ;  (3) 
smaller  herds  (from  4  to  15  head),  65,757,  aggregating  504,982  head ;  (4)  small 
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herds  (not  over  4  head),  81,491,  aggregating  153,570  head.  During  the  last 
seven  years  group  No.  i  was  reduced  by  4,  group  No.  2  by  68,  group  No.  3 
by  1,365,  while  group  No.  4  increased  by  2,171. 

Placed  in  comparison  with  other  European  lands,  Denmark  has  a  very 
large  stock  of  horned  beasts.  When  the  human  population  is  brouglit  into 
account  as  the  standard  of  proportion,  Denmark,  amongst  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  only  gives  way  to  Ireland ;  and  when  the  land  area  is  taken 
as  the  standard,  solely  to  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

For  several  years  past  the  milch  cow  has  been  absolutely  the  most  profit- 
able animal  in  the  cattle  states,  and  it  is  thus  satisfactory -to  observe  how  this 
interpretation  so  plainly  accords  with  the  present  ruling  state  of  the  herds, 
the  number  of  cows  being  as  follows  : 


DiviaioD. 


Jutland 

Islandi 

Entire  Kingdom^ 


5",  74* 
442.509 

9S4.250 


The  increased  number  of  cows,  it  should  be  remarked,  will  not  give  a 
full  explanation  of  the  considerable  increase  in  the  later  years  of  tJ  c  King- 
dom's butter  exports.  Another  factor  must  not  be  lost  sight  of:  the  smallest 
herds  of  cattle  have  largely  increased  their  numbers,  and,  thanks  to  the  nu- 
merous union  dairies  which  have  been  erected  throughout  the* Kingdom,  the 
milk  produce  of  these  small  holdings  has  been  worked  up  through  the  agency 
of  these  establishments,  thereby  contribu^.ir4g  tc  these  exports  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  in  former  years. 

The  number  of  sheep,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  homed  cattle,  has 
experienced  a  vast  reduction  since  1871,  especially  in  the  islands.  The 
table  shows  the  number  in  the  different  periods  to  have  been  of  the  follow- 
ing nature: 


Year. 


I87I 
x88x 

1888 


Islands. 

Jutland. 

6a6,ooo 
460,000 
3*7, 000 

t,Sl6,ODO 

1,089,000 
898,000 

Total. 


1,843,000 
»»549.«» 


The  number  of  sheep  is  less  now  than  of  homed  cattle,  a  proportion 
plainly  denoting  the  small  share  held  by  sheep  in  the  agriculture  of  £>enmark. 
In  former  days  the  position  was  quite  otherwise.  So  long  as  wool  was  twice 
or  thrice  the  value  of  butter  the  stock  of  cattle  was  generally  found  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  holding  of  fleece-growing  sheep,  and  the  numbers  of  these 
animals  continued  to  increase;  but  with  the  decline  in  wool  prices  and  a 
marked  advance  in  the  price  of  butter  the  retrograde  movement  soon  set 
in,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  poor  grazing  districts  in  Jutland,  the  keep 
of  sheep  is  now  of  very  subordinate  consequence  in  Danish  agriculture. 
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Jutland's  predominance  in  sheep  stock,  as  shown  by  the  following  table, 
is  maintained,  not  only  when  taken  in  prc^ortion  to  the  population,  but  also 
to  the  land  area,  viz: 


Divbioos. 


In  the  islandB... 
In  Jutlasd 


Per  1,000 
of  popula- 
tion. 


Number, 

359 
968 


Per 

square 
mile. 


Number. 
«,37J 
«i959 


The  fine-fleeced  sheep  (merinos),  which  in  former  years  held  a  relatively 
prominent  position  amongst  the  different  races  in  the  Kingdom,  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Now  it  is  the  English  meat-producing  animal 
which  is  used  for  crossing  with  the  home  breeds,  and  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that,  although  the  numbers  have  largely  fallen  off,  the  value  of  the  flocks  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  this  judicious  crossing  of  the  breeds. 

Lastly,  the  increase  in  the  Kingdom's  stock  of  swine  has  been  very  con- 
siderable in  the  last  half  of  this  century,  the  numbers  on  the  three  last  stock 
countings  having  been  as  follows,  viz : 


Year. 


1871 
1881 
x888 


Islands. 

Jutland. 

353,000 
385,000 
399#ooo 

189,000 
343,000 
373*000 

Total. 


443,000 
527,000 
77x,ooo 


During  the  last  seven  years  the  swine  numbers  for  the  Kingdom  at  large 
have  thus  been  increased  in  the  islands  by  40  per  cent. ,  and  in  Jutland  by 
about  54  per  cent.  Viewed  in  proportion  to  population  or  of  land  area,  the 
numbers  given^  in  the  coimting  of  1888  hold  the  following  positions,  viz : 


Diviaions. 


In  the  islands.... 
In  Jutland 


Perz,ooo 
of  popula- 
tion. 


439 
399 


Per 

square 
mile. 


i,68o 

8l2 


Swine  fattening  has  received  a  very  prominent  development  in  the  less 

fertile  districts  of  Jutland  since  the  construction  of  the  State  railways  in  that 

part  of  the  Kingdom.     Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  railways  there 

was  not  sufficient  grain  or  strong  foddering  substance  in  the  neighborhood 

for  such  an  extensive  course  of  fattening.     These  obstacles  are  now  removed, 

the  railways  conveying  to  these  districts  of  heath  land  all  the  grain  they  may 

require  at  comparatively  small  cost,  taking  back  in  return  freight  their  pork 

and  fattened  swine. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 

Copenhagen,  September  14,  i8go. 
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FLOODS   IN   NORTH  CHINA. 

REPORT  By  CONSUL  BOH^MAN,  OF  T/EN-TS/N. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to-day  a  few  facts  concerning  the  disastrous 
flood  which  has  overtaken  the  northern  part  of  China. 

The  drainage  of  that  part  of  the  great  Chinese  plain  which  is  situated 
north  of  the  Yellow  River  for  the  most  part  centers  at  and  above  Tien-Tsin, 
and  the  accumulation  of  water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Pei-Ho,  or  Hai  • 
Ho,  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Taku.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  stream  is  filled 
to  the  brim  by  the  July  rains,  but  in  a  season  of  excessive  rain-fall,  like  the 
present,  the  levees  give  way  and  the  surrounding  country  is  put  under  water. 
I  have  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  river-courses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tien- 
Tsin  to  illustrate  the  above. 


Our  rains  at  Tien-Tsin  began  July  7,  which  is  the  usual  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  rainy  season.  On  that  day  there  fell  5.54  inches.  On  the 
r6th,  17th,  i8th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  the  month  there  fell  22  inches  of 
rain,  viz,  4.20,  6.80,  3.70,  1.60,  and  5.70  inches,  respectively. 

Reports  from  the  country  north  and  northwest  of  Tien-Tsin  indicate  still 
heavier  rains  over  the  region  drained  by  this  system  of  rivers,  thcugh  exact 
statistics  are  lacking. 
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By  the  20th  of  July  we  were  aware  that  a  catastrophe  was  imminent,  and 
oa  the  following  day  the  river-banks  gave' way  on  the  eastern  and  also  on 
the  western  side,  just  above  the  foreign  settlement.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
plain  was  covered  with  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  western 
side  part  of  Phe  French  concession  was  inundated  and  many  Chinese  houses 
were  swept  away.  These  two  breaks  did  not  relieve  the  pressure,  however, 
for  they  were  both  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  On  the  2 2d  the  levees 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  at  a  point  distant  about  7  miles  from  Tien-Tsin,  gave 
way,  and  this  saved  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin  from  destruction,  but  in  doing  so 
flooded  a  vast  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  us.  At  present  the  foreign  set- 
tlement and  the  native  city  of  Tien-Tsin  are  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters. 

The  suffering  of  the  villagers  is  extreme ;  their  crops,  and  in  many  cases 
their  houses,  are  entirely  destroyed. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Tien-Tsin  was 
called  to  consider  what  measures  of  relief  might  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Chinese  poor.  I  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  this  meeting, 
and  at  my  suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  the  calamity.  I  can  do  no  better  than  inclose  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. ■ 

The  foreign  residents  intend  to  purchase  grain  for  free  distribution  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  appeal  to  the  benev- 
olent in  our  respective  countries  to  eke  out  the  funds  we  are  able  to  raise 
locally. 

I  will  report  again  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  when  news  from  the  in- 
terior regions  has  been  more  thoroughly  collected  and  the  full  effects  of  the 
present  disaster  are  more  perfectly  understood. 

WM.  BOWMAN, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tien-Tsin^  September  4y  i8go> 


subcommittee's  report  on  the  floods  around  TIEN-TSIN. 
[Indoture  in  Consul  Bowman's  report.] 

Tbe  members  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  collect  infonnation  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  this  part  of  the  country  have,  by  inquiry  and  personal 
inTestigatioD,  obtained  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  which,  however, 
it  most  not  be  expected  can  be  very  accurate  in  details  when  it  is  remembered  how  imp>erfect 
are  the  means  of  communication  and  how  untrustworthy  are  the  Chinese  in  forming  estimates 
of  any  thing  beyond  their  own  limit  of  vision. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that,  taking  Tien-Tsin  as  the  center  of  a  circle  with  a  radius 
of  about  150  miles,  all  the  water  falling  within  the  northwest  quadrant  should  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  Pei-Ho  just  above  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin.  This  is  what  happens  in  good  years, 
when  the  rain-fall  is  distributed  over  several  months  and  the  water-courses  are  able  to  hold  the 
'water  flowing  into  them ;  but  when,  as  it  more  often  happens,  the  rain- fall  comes  all  at  once. 

No.  122 6. 
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so  as  to  put  too  great  a  strain  on  the  capacity  of  tbe  streams,  the  banks  are  overtopped  o^   . 
give  way  and  the  level  country  is  flooded  to  a  greater  or  les»  extent.     The  rivers  whidiO^ 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  which  all  meet  just  alcove  Tien-Tsin,  are,  b^inningwvh  ^ 
Grand  Canal  and  going  round  with  the  hands  of  the  clock :    The  Grand  Canal,  which,  ^(^ 
Lin-Ching-Chow  to  Tien-Tsin,  is  forpaed  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Wei  River ;  the  Hsla-hsi  RivcJi 
the  Shang-lisi  River,  the  Hun  or  Yung-ting  River,  and  the  Pei-Ho. 

This  year  the  rains  came  late,  and,  when  they  did  come,  the  year's  supply  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  less  than  a  month,     'llie  mountainous  districts  to  the  north  and   west  of  ?ekiiig 
emptied  themselves  over  the  plains,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  have  no  appreciable  foU; 
so  that  on  all  sides  to  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  Tien-Tsin  there  is  now  a  vast  lake,  whose 
contents  in  part  will  flow  slowly  to  the  sea,  but  of  which,  also,  a  lai^e  p<»tion  must  remain 
until  it  disappears  by  process  of  infiltration  or  evaporation.     Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  country  round,  as  far  as  the  sea  to  the  cast  and  fcr  a  distance  of  from  40  to 
60  miles  to  the  west,  north  and  south,  is  now  or  has  lately  been  under  water  and  the  crops  are 
lost. 

Recently  news  has  been  received  that  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  have  burst  in  two  or 
three  places  near  Lin-ChingChow,  and  that  the  water  pouring  through  the  breach  on  the  left 
bank  is  flowing  towards  the  northwest  of  Tien-Tsin  and  must  add  to  the  inundations  in  that 
quarter.  This  new  supply  will  take  longer  to  exhaust  itself  than  the  floods  which,  coming 
from  the  neighboring  hills,  first  overwhelmed  our  plains. 

All  the  reports  received  fix)m  eye-witnesses  go  to  show  that  the  waters  to  the  northwest  of 
Tien-Tsin  are  flowing  away  in  a  southeast  direction  in  an  irresistible  body,  which  moves  across 
the  course  of  existing  rivers  and  even  in  places  overcomes  and  diverts  their  current.  Tbe 
Pei-Ho  above  Tien-Tsin  is  carrying  away  but  little  of  this  water,  much  less  than  its  proper 
share,  for,  through  the  breaches  in  its  left  bank,  Pei-Ho  water  is  pouring  out  on  to  the  eastern 
plain  to  find  its  way  into  the  Pehtang  River. 

The  country  immediately  round  Tien-Tsin  has  been  very  well  explored  on  all  sides.     One 
party  circumnavigated  Tien-Tsin  and  the  suburbs,  making  a  circuit  of  about  30  miles.     Tbe 
plains  all  round  were  found  to  be  flooded  to  a  depth  varying  from  4  to  8  feet ;   where  an  em- 
bankment or  a  raised  road  might  have  barred  their  progress  there  was  always  fouiKl  a  breach 
through  which  the  boat  could  he  hauled  up  or  shot  through,  as  the  case  might  be.     The 
observations  made  by  these  gentlemen  show  clearly  that  the  raised  land  on  which  Tien-Tsio 
and  the  suburbs  stand  divides  the  ciurent  of  the  flood  into  two  streams.     Along  a  line  about 
west  of  Tien-Tsin  the  waters  part,  the  greater  portion  flowing  east  across  the  embankments  of 
the  Hun- Ho  and  Pei-Ho,  and  the  rest  south  across  the  embankments  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

Another  party  went  to  the  west  past  the  Hai-Kwang-Ssu  Arsenal,  and  entered  the  Graod 
Canal  through  the  breach  which  is  nearest  to  the  city  of  Tien-Tsin.    Proceeding  west,  they  came 
to  Yang- Liu- Ching,  the  town  at  the  elbow  where  the  canal  makes  a  right-angled  tium  to  \ht 
south.     Here  was  found  a  large  breach,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  still  another.  The  nortbeni 
bank  of  the  canal  could  scarcely  be  traced,  and  to  the  north  no  dry  land  was  visible.    Tbrungb 
the  breaches  Just  mentioned  the  water  was  rushing  on  to  what  may  be  called  the  Race-course 
Plain,  the  water  to  the  north  of  the  canal  being  2  or  3  feet  higher  than  the  water  to  the  south. 
The  only  outlet  for  the  water  issuing  through  these  breaches  is  through  the  creeks  which 
fall  into  the  Pei-Ho  in  its  lower  sections."    It  is  not  until  Pai-tang-kou  is  reached  that  the  level 
of  the  Peiho  is  low  enough  to  allow  the  floods  to  drain  into  it.     Beyond  Pai-tang-kou  the 
plain  drains  into  the  river  wherever  there  is  an  opening;  but  there  b  no  other  oullet^o  the  sea 
in  any  other  direction,  for  between  Ma-chang,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Hsin  Cheng,  on  the 
Pei-Ho,  there  runs  the  Hsiao  Chan  Canal,  with  very  substantial  banks,  which  serve  to  dam  up 
the  water  and  prevent  the  plain  draining  away  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  it  used  to  do  before 
this  Hsiao  Chan  was  constructed.     On  the  other  hand,  this  canal  is  taking  off  a  large  quanlity 
of  water  from  the  Grand  Canal  and  leading  it  by  a  safe  channel  to  the  Pei-Ho  at  Hsin  Cheng. 
Otherwise  this  water  would  flow  on  along  the  Grand  Canal  until  it  came  to  the  brcaclies,  and 
there  add  to  the  supply  already  on  us.     One  gentleman  explored  this  Hsiao  Chan  Canal  bji 
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fotlowiog  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  as  Ma-cbang  and  then  going  throagh  with  a  strong  current 
to  the  Pei-Ho  at  Hsin  Cheng.  In  ibis  canal  the  water-level  was  higher  than  in  the  plain  to 
the  DOitb;  and  the  counby  to  the  south,  being  ])rotected  by  the  creek  embankments,  had 
escaped  the  general  inundation,  and  its  flourishing  crops  nrc  the  one  bit  of  bright  color  in  this 
sad  pictoie.  • 

Another  gentleman  followed  the  course  of  the  Pei-Ho  upwards  as  far  as  Pei-tsang,  and  at 
intervals  beyond  Hsi-ku  found  breaches  in  the  raised  Peking  road  and  in  both  banks  of  the 
Pei-Ho,  through  which  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  west  were  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction. 

As  regards  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  in  want  until  the  water  recedes,  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  form  an  estimate;  but  some  conception  of  the  distress  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  what  we  see  in  our  own  neighborhood  is  but  a  specimen  of  what 
exists  for  quite  loo  miles  in  some  directions.  The  destitute  in  the  villages  of  which  Tien-Tsin 
forms  the  head-quarters  are  being  attended  to  by  the  officials  and  the  native  benevolent  societies. 
At  one  time  there  were  thirty  thousand  refugees  in  and  about  the  city — these  principally  women 
and  ch  iklren ;  but  the  officials,  fearing  disease,  have  taken  steps  to  send  them  back  to  their  homes. 
There  is  a  central  organization  in  Tien-Tsin,  called  the  Ch'ou  Chen  ChQ,  through  which  official 
assistance  is  distributed.  This  committee  collects  information  and  receives  reports  from  the 
outlying  districts,  and  private  charitable  institutions,  by  co-operating  with  this  central  office, 
are  enabled  to  know  in  what  quarter  thejr  assistance  may  best  be  bestowed.  Children  and 
old  men  are  the  first  to  be  relieved,  then  women,  then  able-bodied  men.  No  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  exact  any  work  from  those  relieved ;  it  seems  to  be  contrar>'  to  the  feelings  of  both 
relievers  and  relieved.  When  a  calamity  occurs  over  which  the  people  have  no  control  it  is 
their  right  to  be  fed  by  the  authorities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  Chinese  that  any 
attempt  to  combine  relief  with  labor  will  fail.  The  Tien-Tsin  taotai,  who  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  the  {people,  had  recently  some  experience  how  strongly  this  idea  possesses 
the  people.  Being  appealed  to  by  some  villagers  to  protect  their  crops  from  the  threatening 
nvateis,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  and  took  steps  to  strengthen  their  embankment.  He  provided 
the  material,  and  urged  upon  the  villagers  that  they  should  supply  the  labor.  He  even  offered 
them  what  amounted  to  about  half  wages,  but  they  claimed  such  high  wages  that  he  had  to 
procure  the  labcH*  elsewhere. 

The  general  impression  of  the  Chinese  is  that  there  is  no  keen  distress  at  present,  but  that 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  there  will  be  acute  and  wide-spread  misery. 

The  various  reports  from  which  the  above  r^sumd  has  been  compiled  will  be  preserved, 
and  aze  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  for  further  reference. 


SCARCITY  OF   MEAT   IN    BAVARIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRITT,  OF'CHEMNITZ. 

Owing  to  the  oppressively  high  prices  at  present  obtaining  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Bavaria,  the  question  of  meat  food  has  recently  again  become  one 
of  prime  importance,  and  various  measures  have  been  suggested  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  meat.  The  Bundesrath  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  devise  measures  by  which  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  Austria- Hungary  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  ease  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  scarcity  of  cattle  fit  for  slaughtering  in  the  lower  lands  of  Bavaria 
and  the  small  number  of  such  cattle  which  are  brought  to  the  abattoirs,  or 
public  slaughter-houses,  in  the  principal  cities  of  Bavaria  has  been  the  main 
excuse  for  the  high  prices  which  have  heretofore  prevailed.     Recently  a  still 
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further  advance  in  prices  has  taken  place.  Internal  economic  conditions  in 
Bavaria  do  not  promise  relief,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  harvest  of  fodder  in  the 
years  1887  and  1888  compelled  farmers  to  reduce  their  stock  of  neat  catdeto 
such  a  point  that  it  has  since  beeti  impossible  for  them  to  supply  the  demand 
for  cattle  for  slaughtering.  Hence  petitions  have  been  repeatedly  made  to 
the  Government,  asking  for* relief  for  the  larger  cities  and  urging  that  the  act 
of  June  27,  1879,  ^^  ^  ^^^  modified  as  to  permit  the  easier  importation  of 
neat  cattle  of  every  description  from  the  grazing  districts  of  Austria-Hungar>'. 

Of  late  the  petitions  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  urgent  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Bavarian  Government  will  take  action  and  do  its  utmost  to 
change  the  present  conditions  of  the  meat  food  market,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  alleged  serious  dissatisfaction  among  the  poorer  elements  of  the 
population. 

The  following  propositions  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ba- 
varian Bundesrath  : 

(i)  Cattle  intended  for  importation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  origin  and  good  health. 

(2)  On  entering  Bavarian  territory  they  shall  be  examined  by  official 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  if.  passed  by  them — 

(3)  They  shall  be  shipped  by  rail  direct  to  place  of  destination  and 
housed  in  the  city  abattoirs. 

(4)  They  shall  be  in  due  time  slaughtered,  before  which  they  shall  be 
isolated  from  other  cattle,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  abattoirs  alive. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these  propositions  will  enable  the 
supplying  of  an  abundance  of  meat  to  the  inliabitants  of  the  larger  cities, 
which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  afford  direct  relief  to  the  smaller  towns 
and  the  agrarian  districts  of  Bavaria,  thus  causing  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  meat,  or  at  least  preventing  a  further  advance. 

From  a  sanitary  stand-point  the  above-proposed  regulations  are  believed 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  exclude  diseased  cattle.  And,  in  closing,  it  maybe 
remarked  that  in  Austria-Hungary  the  conditions  which  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  the  stringent  measures  of  June  27,  1879,  ^'^  longer  exist. 

H.  F.  MERRITT, 

QmsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

ChemnitZy  October  25,  i8go. 


Venezuela  tariff. — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  of  the  Federal  Executive  of  Venezuela,  the  rate  of  import 
duties  to  be  collected  upon  books  of  lithographed  blank  bills  of  exchange 
is  I  bolivar  and  25  centimes  per  kilogram,  being  arranged  in  the  fifth  class 
of  the  tariff. — W.  S.  Bird,  Consul^  La  Guayra,  August  16,  i8go. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS   IN 

BRITISH   GUIANA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WALTHALL,  OF  DEMERARA. 
CULTURE   OF  THE   SUGAR-CANE. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  is  well  known  to  be  the  chief,  and,  as  re- 
gards exportation  of  its  products  to  foreign  countries,  virtually  the  only, 
agricultural  industry  of  British  Guiana.  The  sugar  estates  all  front  on  the 
sea-coast  or  the  navigable  rivers  and  creeks.  They  comprise  an  estimated 
area  of  159,689  acres,  of  which  about  half  is  at  this  time  in  actual  cultivation. 
(The  area  under  cultivation  in  1889  was  estimated  in  a  former  report  at  78,- 
271  acres,  but  the  colonial  "Blue  Book*'  for  that  year,  since  published, 
makes  it  82,533  acres.)  This  area  is  divided  among  ninety-six  estates  of 
unequal  extent.  These  estates — except  where  they  have  been  subdivided  or 
two  or  more  united — ^retain  the  same  boundaries,  and,  in  general,  the  same 
names  originally  given  them  when  first  laid  off,  generations  ago,  under  the 
Dutch,  or,  for  a  few  years,  French,  possession  of  the  country.  The  perma- 
nence of  these  boundaries  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  defined,  not  by  fences  or  any  movable  landmarks, 
but  by  canals  or  trenches,  with  embankments  and  *'kokers,*'  or  water  gates, 
designed  and  constructed  with  great  care,  labor,  and  expense. 

The  system  of  dams,  canals,  drains,  etc.,  employed  for  the  protection  of 
these  lands — most  of  which  lie  below  the  level  of  very  high  tides-;-from  over- 
flow, for  transportation  of  produce  from  the  fields  to  the  buildings  contain- 
ing the  machinery  for  crushing  the  canes  and  converting  the  juice  into  sugar, 
and  for  draining  off  the  superfluous  fresh  water  in  rainy  seasons — ^all  this  has 
been  described  with  some  detail  in  the  reports  on  irrigation  and  drainage 
and  on  canals  and  other  water-ways,  and  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
plan  of  a  Demerara  sugar  estate  accompanying  the  latter  report.*  It  may, 
perhaps,  however,  contribute  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  language  of  another  writer  by  quoting 
the  following  from  an  ofl&cial  report  on  ''Thorough  Drainage"  made  by  the 
then  agricultural  chemist  of  the  colony  more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  in 
all  essential  particulars  no  less  applicable  now  than  it  was  at  that  time: 

PLAN  OF  A  SUGAR  ESTATE. 

The  plantations,  laid  oat  for  the  most  part  by  the  Dutch,  are  on  a  uniform  plan.  They 
are  ^nerally  narrow,  rectangular  strips  of  land,  with  a  facade  or  water  frontage  on  the  coast, 
the  riyers,  or  canals.  The  facade  varies  from  100  to  300  Rhynland  rods  (the  rod  being  equal 
to  12.32  feet).  Exceptional  cases  occur  where,  from  an  estate  being  prevented  from  extend- 
ing^ far  back,  extra  facade  has  been  allowed,  giving  to  the  estate  more  of  a  square  form. 

Every  estate  is  boimded  by  four  dams,  the  front  dam  excluding  the  sea,  river,  or  canal, 
the  bock  dam  parallel  to  the  former  and  excluding  the  bush  water,  which,  in  heavy  weather, 

*  These  reports  will  be  published  in  Spbcial  Consui.ar  Rbports. 
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is  very  considerable  and  would  inundate  the  cultivation.     The  clay  thrown  out  in  fonni 
the  adjacent  canals  or  trenches  aiTords  the  material  of  which  the  dams  are  formed.    AI 
each  of  the  remaining  sides  there  runs  a  dam  from  front  to  back.     These  are  usually  temii 
side  lines.     They  are  common  to  two  contiguous  estates  and  prevent  the  influx  of  water 
the  sides.     Thus  the  very  long,  rectangular  strip  of  land  is  surrounded  with  dams,  which,  wl 
kept  free  from  bush,  answer  the  purpose  of  a  road  round  tlie  estate ;  but  the  produce  is 
to  the  buildings  (often  situated  in  front)  by  canals ;  in  fact,  water  transport  of  produce  is 
versal. 

llie  arrangement  of  the  navigation  system  is  very  simple.     From  front  to  back  aod 
in  the  center  of  the  estate  there  runs  a  dam,  called  the  middle  walk,  with  a  canal  on  each 
of  it.     These  are  termed  center  canals,  and  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  punts 
each  other.     The  dam  forms  a  path  for  the  cattle  that  draw  the  punts.     At  regular  and 
paratively  short  intervals  branch  canals  strike  off  at  right  angles  from  the  center  canals 
proceed  to  within  a  rod  of  the  draining  or  side-line  trenches,  which  ore  i>arallel  to  the 
dams  before  described  and  adjacent  to  them.     These  branch  canals  thus  constitute  the 
verse  boundaries  of  the  fields,  and  navigation  canals  thus  lie  on  three  sides  of  every  field 
admit  of  canes  being  carried  by  a  short  path  to  the  punts. 

On  some  estates  there  is  only  a  single  center  navigation  canal.     These  canals  are  prii^ 
paNy  supplied  by  the  rain,  but  in  protracted  droughts,  and  especially  when  they  are  shall 
they  are  liable  to  run  short  of  water ;  hence,  whenever  access  can  be  got  to  creek,  lake, 
fresh  water,  it  is  brought  from  behind  to  supply  the  navigation  system.     In  other  i 
salt  water  has  to  be  taken  in  from  the  front  when  a  cane  crop  can  not  otherwise  be  got  off 
ground. 

ThfS  drainage  of  an  estate  is  equally  simple.     From  back  to  front  and  immediately  ad 
cent  to  the  side-line  dams  run  the  two  main  draining  trenches,  generally  dug  considerat       ~^>  ^y 
deeper  than  the  navigation  canals.     The  small  drains,  again,  cut  at  distances  of  2  to  3 
apart,  commence  within  a  bed  of  ihe  middle  walk  side  of  the  field  and  terminate  in  the  si(f 
line  draining  trenches,  being  dug  with  a  fall  in  that  direction.     The  small  drains  are  thus 
right  angles  with  the  main  draining  trenches.     In  the  front  dam  the  sluices,  or  '*kokers," 
placed.     Sometimes  there  is  only  one  on  an  estate,  but  generally  two — one  at  the  end  of 
draining  trench.     The  main  draining  trenches  are  generally  connected  together  b}*  a  t 
running  along  behind  the  front  dam. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  drainage  or  combination  among  proprietors,  unl&s  it 
that  several  adjacent  estates  sometimes  unite  to  cut  a  common  canal  to  some  lake  or 
from  which  fresh  water  can  be  obtained  for  navigation  purposes.     Up  to  the  time  of 
pation  these  were  **  company  paths,"  consisting  of  a  dam  and  a  trench — the  one  forming  a 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  other  serving  as  an  outlet  seawards  for  bush  water  w 
in  rainy  seasons,  it  accumulates  behind  the  back  dams.     These  trenches  or  canals,  howe 
from  the  lack  of  labor,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  allowed  to  silt  up,  so  that  in  an  unusi*- 
wet  season  there  is  greater  pressure  on  the  back  dams  than  formerly  and  no  compensation* 
the  numerous  small  creeks,  which,  when  the  land  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  delivered  the 
of  water,  but  which  were  necessarily  obliterated  when  the  land  was  poldered  and  reclai 

The  estates  are  often  of  great  depth.     The  original  grants  extended  backwards  750 
No  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  the  second  grant  or  polder  of  another  750  rods,  and 
the  proprietor  can  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  first  and  second  polders  are  in  cultivatic^ 
may  obtain  a  third  polder,  and  so  on. 


s 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  Government  levies  a  small  ground-ren't: 
** acreage  tax'*  on  the  additional  grants  here  mentioned. 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  reading  tJ^ 
in  connection  with  the  map  of  a  sugar  estate  already  referred  to  as  acc< 
panying  a  former  report. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  publication  by  a  planter  entitled  "Deme- 
ra  After  Fifteen  Years  of  Freedom"  will  afford  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
ode  of  cultivating  a  sugar  plantation  : 

A  sugar  estate  is  divided  into  fields  of  from  5  to  10  acres  in  extent  by  the  cross  canals 
ove  meotioDed,  and  the  method  of  planting  the  cane  is  simple  and  easy  when  laI)or  is  at 
nmand.  The  bmsh-wood  and  grass,  having  been  cut  down  and  weeded,  are  piled  into 
^  6  to  8  feet  apart  across  the  intended  beds  into  which  the  field  is  to  be  divided, 
ese  beds  are  found  by  digging  open  small  drains  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep  at  intervals 
•▼ery  30  or  36  feet  across  the  entire  field,  beginning  within  a  few  yards  of  the  canal  in  the 
•er  of  the  estate  and  running  to  the  side  dntining  trenches,  into  which  they  empty  them- 
K«  The  soil  from  these  small  drains  having  been  carefully  thrown  upon  the  beds  so  as 
lise  and  round  them  oflf  in  the  middle,  narrow  banks  or  ridges  of  earth  are  made  across 
I  from  drain  to  drain,  parallel  to  and  equidistant  between  the  rows  of  brush- wood  and 
'*,  and  in  these  spaces  between  the  banks  of  earth  and  grass  the  canes  are  planted  in  line, 

line  being  3  or  4  feet  apart  and  each  cane  plant  9  or  10  inches  from  the  next.  The 
s  are  produced  by  cutting  off  the  tops  or  upper  joints  of  growing  canes  into  lengths  of 
'  12  inches,  which  are  thrust  in  a  slanting  direction  into  the  well-stirred  ground,  and  in 
>&ys  or  so  the  long  grass-like  leaves  begin  to  spring  from  the  eyes  at  every  joint.  These 
g  canes  require  to  be  kept  well  weeded  and  molded  about  the  roots  firom  the  ridges  of 

or  decaying  grass  on  either  side  of  them,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  that 
3se^  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  long  as  there  is  ropm  for  the  laborers  to  pass  between 
^Ws,  which,  according  to  the  season,  will  be  until  the  plants  have  obtained  the  age  of  six 
^ht  months,  after  which  time  the  spreading  of  numerous  leaves  from  each  stock  will  have 
"^ci  the  surface  of  the  field  with  so  dense  a  jungle  as  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  any 
er  growth  of  weeds: 

i^hen  about  nine  months  old  the  cane  throws  out  its  "  arrow,"  a  long  seed-like  stem  sur- 
'ted  with  a  tuft  of  waving,  downy  blossom.  At  this  period  the  plant  is  poor  and  weak, 
■ttle  more  than  a  mass  of  water.  It  soon,  however,  recovers,  and  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
^s  from  the  time  of  planting  is  considered  at  maturity,  having  then  sometimes  attained 
Sht  of  20  to  25  feet,  but  more  frequently  of  10  to  12  feet,  about  as  thick  as  the  wrist  and 
^  into  joints  like  a  bamboo.  When  ripe,  the  canes  are  cut  down  to  the  very  ground 
■Siths  of  3  or  4  feet  and  thrown  into  punts,  which  are  towed  along  the  canal  by  mules  or 
to  the  wet  dock  at  the  door  of  the  sugar-mill. 

*ixnediately  after  cutting  the  large  quantity  of  "  trash  "  or  dry  leaves  is  rolled  clear  of 
^zie  stump  and  heaped  in  rows,  there  to  decay  and  form  a  rich  manure  for  the  succeeding 
In  a  few  days  the  stumps  throw  out  their  shoots,  and  the  same  routine  of  cultivation 
^^ed  for  twelve  months  more,  any  vacant  space  where  plants  may  have  missed  being 
'Xly  supplied.  The  canes  of  the  first  year  are  called  **  plant  canes,"  those  of  the  second 
U-lsequent  years  being  distinguished  as  "  ratoons ;"  and  these  ratoons  have  been  known 

«~eproduced  from  the  first  plant  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  the  cane  having  been 
Lily  cut  down  and  the  stumps  allowed  to  shoot  again.  But  this  continued  reproduction 
l-lie  same  stock,  which  is  now  compulsory  on  the  planters  from  the  scarcity  of  labor,  of 
^  causes  the  cane  to  degenerate  and  to  yield  less  abundantly.  An  acre  of  newly  planted 
^^11  give  2  tcms  of  sugar  for  the  first  year,  gradually  Deilling  off  to  not  more  than  one- fourth 
^t  quantity  as  the  stocks  become  old ;  and,  were  there  sufficient  labor  in  the  colony  to 
>  of  the  land  being  replanted  every  third  or  fourth  year,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
•'^sent  crops  would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  productive  power  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
^f  British  Guiana,  indeed,  appears  to  be  unlimited.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned 
>n  an  estate  in  Esseguebo  the  return  obtained  in  1 85 1  from  certain  lands  which  had 

properly  worked  and  perfectly  drained  amounted  to  a  fiiu:tion  within  4  tons  of  sugar 
•^rc. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


The  total  product  of  the  cane  crop  of  the  colony  can  not  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  some  approximate  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  quan- 
tity exported,  which  for  four  years  last  past  has  been  as  follows : 


Descripcion* 


Sugar: 

To  the  United  Sutes Jiogiheads... 

To  other  ootmtxies do 


Total. M.....M. 


.do. 


MoUsMs: 

To  the  United  States » xaaks... 

To  other  countries do 


Total do. 


Rum: 

To  the  United  States puncheons... 

To  other  countries do 


Total do. 


47*5>4 
76,659 


xa4>«83 


1,167 
18,834 


90,00I 


98 

a4,675 


«4,773 


1S87. 


1888. 


67»»a 
8a,467 


>49»8S9 


xzi 
x8,9S5 


19,066 


30 
a4,9o8 


84,938 


57,408 
69,736 


zao,i34 


»72 
a6,33a 


Z889. 


A  930 
69,410 


128,340 


96,604 


4 
»4,o69 


S2,;fe 


i8,09» 


«4,073 


18,093 


From  this  table  it  may  be  observed  that  an  average  of  about  44  per  cent, 
of  the  sugar  exported  from  the  colony  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  only 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  molasses  and  rum. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  differ  very  greatly  from  those  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  of  the  temperate  zone.     On  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  drains 
and  other  causes,  animal  power  is  not  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  which  is  effected  by  the  direct  employment  of  human  labor.     Mules, 
and  sometimes  oxen,  are  used  for  towing  the  punts  by  which  the  crops  are 
carried  from  the  fields  to  the  sugar-mills,  but  never  for  plowing.     Steam 
plows  and  cultivators  of  the  pattern  known  as  Fowler's  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  in  use  on  three  estates  in  the  colony ;  but  the  general  opinion  of 
planters  seems  to  be  adverse  to  a  belief  in  their  utility.     The  work  is  still 
done,  as  in  past  generations,  almost  entirely  by  hand,  requiring  the  use  of 
implements  especially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

Of  these  tools  the  principal  are  the  shovel,  the  hoe,  the  cutlass,  and  the 
fork. 

Of  several  patterns  of  the  shovel,  or  ** shovel  plow,'*  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  shape  of  that  distinctively  known  as  the  "Demerara  shovel*'  is 
convex  on  the  back  and  concave  on  the  front  or  upper  side ;  in  other  words, 
a  section  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  socket  attached  for  the  long  wooden 
handle  to  be  inserted  when  in  actual  use.  A  variety  of  this  known  as  the 
"shovel  spoon"  is  also  used  for  special  purposes,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
shovel  chiefly  in  being  of  greater  convexity,  rendering  the  transverse  diam- 
eter proportionately  shorter,  the  length,  also,  being  somewhat  less,  and  the 
lower  comers  rounded. 
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The  varieties  of  the  hoe  in  use  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  em- 
ployed on  the  fanns,  gardens,  or  plantations  of  the  United  States,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  being  generally  lighter,  the  average  weight  being  about  i  pound 
and  12  ounces. 

The  cutlass,  or  machete,  has  a  blade  from  18  to  32  inches  in  length,  with 
a  socket  handle  of  4^  or  5  inches,  in  which  a  longer  wooden  handle  may 
be  inserted  if  necessary,  though  this  is  rarely  used.  The  blade  is  about  i^ 
inches  in  width  near  the  handle,  widening  to  2^  inches  or  more  toward  the 
point,  in  approaching  which  the  cutting  edge,  nearly  straight  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  length,  rapidly  curves,  giving  the  whole  implement 
some  resemblance  to  the  Malay  kris,  though  longer,  thinner,  and  lighter. 
It  is  used  for  cutting  canes  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Besides  these 
legitimate  industrial  uses,  it  becomes  a  mischievous  weapon  in  the  quarrels 
that  sometimes  occur  among  the  East  Indian  coolies. 

The  four-pronged  agricultural  fork,  extensively  used  instead  of  the  gar- 
den spade,  needs  no  description. 

These  articles  are  all  manufactured  in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading  importers  here,  however — and  that 
expressed  of  their  own  suggestion,  and  not  in  response  to  inquiry  by  the  un- 
dersigned— that  American  manufacturers  might  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  British  in  this  industry,  just  as  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  case  of  the  Collins  axes,  which  have  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely, 
superseded  all  others  for  the  use  of  the  wood-cutters  in  the  forests  of  this 
colony.  If  considered  advisable,  specimens  of  the  above-mentioned  imple- 
ments of  the  patterns  and  sizes  most  in  demand  can  be  obtained  and  for- 
warded for  the  use  of  the  Government  or  the  manufacturers. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  sugar  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  required  to  mention  that  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  on  an  estate  producing  700  hogsheads  there  were  30  miles  of 
navigation  canals  12  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  for  the  transportation  of  the 
canes  to  the  mill  and  200  fhiles  of  drains,  large  and  small.  This,  however, 
is  probably  somewhat  above  the  average  requirement. 

MINOR  AGRICULTURAL   INDUSTRIES. 

The  conditions  in  this  colony  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  rice,  but  it  has  been  much  neglected  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
although  in  great  demand  as  an  article  of  food  by  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  Of  late  years,  however,  increasing  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  chiefly  in  small  holdings  by  the  free  coolies,  or  East  Indian  im- 
migrants remaining  in  the  colony  after  the  expiration  of  their  tenure  of  in- 
denture. Nevertheless,  in  1889,  besides  the  domestic  product,  nearly  47,- 
000,000  pounds  were  imported  for  use  in  the  colony. 

Indian  com  is  cultivated  to  some  small  extent,  and  about  3  000  bushels  of 
it  was  exported  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  imj lorts  amounted 
to  more  than  33,000  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  States. 
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The  opinion  prevails  here  very  generally — presumably  founded  on  experi- 
ence— that  the  corn  produced  in  this  climate  can  not  be  kept  without  being 
artificially  dried,  and  the  writer  has  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convince  those  interested  that  the  corn  of  the  United  States  is  not  habitually 
so  dried  in  the  grain. 

Plantains  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  6,000  acres  are  devoted  to  their  cul- 
tivation. The  export  of  them,  however,  is  comparatively  small — amounting 
last  year  to  only  4,482  pounds,  valued  at  {908.40 — and  furnishes  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  production  or  of  the  labor  devoted  to  it. 

Cocoa  has  received  some  little  attention,  varying  much  in  extent  from 
year  to  year.  The  exports,  which  in  1887  amounted  to  13,091  pounds,  fell 
to  14  pounds  in  1888,  and  in  1889  were  4,650  pounds. 

Coffee  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  colony,  the  exports  in 
1830  amounting  to  9,502,956  pounds.  Only  a  small  quantity,  said  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  is  now  produced,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  ex- 
ports in  1889  were  only  50  pounds. 

The  production,  as  well  as  the  price,  of  the  cocoa-nut  has  declined  of  late 
years;  the  exports,  which  in  1877  amounted  ^^  1,443,341  nuts,  valued  at 
{28,862.40,  or  nearly  {20  per  thousand,  having  fallen  in  1889  ^^  ^44^39^9 
valued  at  only  {2,058.98,  or  about  {16  per  thousand.  A  recent  shipment  of 
a  few  thousand  to  the  United  States  (where  few  have  heretofore  been  sent) 
as  an  experiment  was  invoiced  at  {12  per  thousand.  Notwithstanding  this 
decline,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  land-holders  that  the  culture  will 
ultimately  be  remunerative,  especially  if  prosecuted  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  the  nuts,  which  has  already  been  inaugurated  on  a 
small  scale. 

Cassava,  both  of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  species,  grows  freely  and  some- 
times spontaneously  in  this  colony,  and  is  much  used  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
but  is  the  subject  of  no  special  care  or  systematic  cultivation.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  of  the  various  species  of  yam,  tannia,  tous-les-mois, 
and  other  edible  and  starch-producing  roots. 

Bananas,  oranges,  limes,  pine-apples,  mangoes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  are  produced  in  abundance  for  domestic  consumption  with  so  little 
care  or  labor  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  products  of  organized  indus- 
try. Within  the  last  twelve  months  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  the  banana  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  a  Boston  fruit  company  to  furnish  a  line  of  steamers  for 
their  transportation  on  condition  of  receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  colony  and 
the  guaranty  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  regularly  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fruit,  pledging  themselves  to  take  the  whole  product  at  a  stipu- 
lated price.  The  proposition,  although  not  formally  accepted,  has  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  colonial  government;  but  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  way  of  obtaining  pledges  for  the  requisite  amount  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  project  has  virtually 
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failed 9  at  least  for  the  present,  when  so  much  labor  has  been  diverted  from 
agriculture  and  fruit  growing  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  interior. 

PRICES   IN   DEMERARA. 

I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  certain  articles 
from  memoranda  kept  in  the  principal  market  of  Georgetown  during  the 
year  1889. 

Average  prices  of  various  articles  in  the  market  of  Georgetown  ^  Demerara^  t88g» 


Artidcs. 


Fresh. per  pound... 

Salu- .* do 

Bicad. per  pound  loaf- 
Butter: 

Ficab. per  pound... 

Salt do 

Cattle  (homed): 

Impocted ;... 

Creole 

Cbecae per  pound... 

Cocoa do 

Coflee - do 

Ducks per  domi... 

Fbh: 

Fresh.. per  pound... 

Salt do 

Fowls per  doien... 

Goats 

Guinea  birds per  pair... 

MOk perpmt... 


Price. 


|o-05 


I0.XS 

.xa 

to      .06 


.40     to 
.38     to 


,48 
,3a 


45.60 
36.00 

.16 


to  5a. 80 
to  43. ao 
to  .33 
to     .x8 

.«4 
7.00 


.06     to 
.06^  to 


a.  40 


08 

07 

6.00 

to  6.00 

a.  40 

.06 


Articles. 


Mutton per  pound.., 

Plantains per  bunch.., 

Pork: 

Fresh per  pound... 

Salt do 

Poutoes: 

Irish.. ..do 

Sweet do 

Rice... do 

Salt ., do 

Sheep: 

American... 

Creole 

Sugar.. per  pound... 

Swine  (live) ..do 

Tea do 

Tobacco do 

Turkeys > per  pair... 

Turtle per  pound... 

Veal do 

Yams do 


Price. 


ffi.  39     to  ^.  30 
.  ao     to     .38 


.13       to 


^5 
»3 


.03     to     .04 
.oa     to     .oa^ 

.04 
.oa 

la.oo     to  14.40 

3.60     to  6.00 

.0454  to     .09 

.06     to     .08 


.40 
5.76 

■23 
.03 


to    X.90 

•.48 

to   6.00 

.16 

to     .35 
to     .oaJ4 


*And  upijrards. 

W.  T.  WALTHALL, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Demerara,  September  ly,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MERRITT,  OF  CHEMNITZ. 

Sixteen  millions  of  dollars  is  the  sum  of  money,  in  round  figures,  which 

the  United  States  sent  to  Germany  to  pay  for  beet  sugar  bought  during  the 

^*^^year  ended  June  30,  1890.     Every  pound  of  the  sugar  paid  for  by 

^^^|i  6,000, 000  above  mentioned  was  made  from  sugar-beets  grown  in  Prus- 

^'^*  in  a  latitude  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador. 

i  nere  are  within  the  United  States,  lying  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty- 

coad  degrees  of  latitude,  a  great  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  are 

^    "^^^oughly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  as  any  land  on  earth. 

^  ^taestion  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  of  an  American,  why  should  the 

,000  paid  for  beet  sugar  be  sent  to  Germany,  instead  of  being  paid 
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to  American  agriculturists  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri rivers?  It  is  a  subject  of  profound  interest,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
sidered by  Congress  as  one  of  paramount  national  importance.  It  is  a  fact 
which  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  that  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  con- 
sumer of  sugar  in  the  world  to-day.  The  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita 
per  annum  may  be  said  to  be  as  follows  .in  five  countries  from  which  statistics 
are  obtained :  England,  60  pounds ;  United  States,  44  pounds ;  France  and 
Switzerland,  26  pounds;  Germany,  18  pounds.  Hence,  with  an  enormous 
majority  of  population,  the  United  States  may  be  called  the  greatest  sugar- 
consuming  nation  on  earth. 

EARLY   NOTES   ABOUT  SUGAR. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  every  great  invention 
or  discovery  is  the  recital  of  facts  which  show  the  enmity,  obstruction,  and 
incredulity  which  have  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome  before  the  world 
has  been  willing  to  accept  the  blessings  and  benefits  which  progressive,  en- 
lightened, and  scientific  minds  have  placed  within  the  reach  and  at  the  serv- 
ice of  mankind.  Well  known,  indeed,  are  the  stories  of  the  struggles  which 
everywhere  occurred  when  the  potato  was  imported ;  the  exasperating  fanati- 
cism manifested  to  check  the  spread  of  the  use  of  tobacco ;  the  innumerable 
statements  made  to  prove  the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
chocolate ;  not  to  mention  the  mad  terror  which  seized  on  certain  portions 
of  the  population  when  railways  and  other  wonderful  and  splendid  inventions 
were  put  in  operation.  But  success  was  finally  achieved,  and  our  race  is 
bettered  by  it.  Much  less  is  known  regarding  the  struggle  through  which 
sugar  went,  or  the  misrepresentations  and  defamation  which  were  hurled  upon 
it,  before  it  rose  from  the  position  of  a  seldom-used  and  luxurious  "salt"  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular,  necessary,  and  comfort-giving  articles  used  in 
domestic  economy. 

The  use  of  sugar  in  Europe  was  for  long  years  most  notably  restricted. 
This  entire  portion  of  the  globe  was  not  consuming  more  than  1,500,000 
meter  centners  per  annum  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  last  century.  The 
sale  of  sugar  was  a  privilege  of  druggists  in  France  until  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  monopoly  did  not  tend  to  make  the  price  of  sugar  cheap,  as 
druggists  in  those  days  were  not  noted  for  low  prices  to  any  greater  extent 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Scarron,  the  comedy 
writer,  did  not  do  his  thrifty  sister  injustice  when  he  accused  her  of  stingi- 
ness because  she  made  use  of  a  sugar  bowl  with  unusually  small  sifting  holes 
in  its  top.  With  people  who  were  not  in  independent  circumstances  sugar 
was  at  that  time  much  more  of  a  luxury  than  are  champagne  or  truffles  at  the 
present  time. 

In  his  '*  Physiology  of  Tastes,"  published  in  1800,  Brillat-Savarin  says: 

For  more  than  eighty  years  the  droll  remark  held  good  that  the  use  of  sugar  injured  a  man 
only  as  &r  as  related  to  his  pocket-book.  Since  then,  however,  the  use  of  sugar  has  increased 
day  by  day  until  it  has  become  so  common  that  all  well-to-do  people  spend  annually  more 
money  for  sugar  than  for  bread. 
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Sugar  was  r^arded  with  the  greatest  distrust.  One  declared  that  it  over- 
heated the  system,  another  that  it  congested  the  lungs,  others  that  it  was  a 
direct  cause  of  apoplexy.  Many  natural  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  were  inexperienced  in  chemical  and  me- 
dicinal experiments  passed  severe  sentence  in  erudite  (?)  discourse,  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  sugar  was  altogether  and  utterly  destitute  of  good  qualities. 
Kunkel  von  Lowenstjem  declared  openly  that  sugar  was,  without  doubt,  inju- 
rious, because  in  an  experiment  he  had  made  sugar  had  accelerated  fermenta- 
tion, and  hence  sugar  would  bring  the  human  body  into  a  state  of  pernicious 
fermentation,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  stomach  diseases.  The  equally  well- 
known  English  scientist  Boyle,  discoverer  of  the  composition  of  atmospheric 
air,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  particularly  on  account  of  his  discovery 
that  all  sweet  and  farinaceous  substances  are  susceptible  of  fermentation. 

Garenzieres  had  the  courage  or  audacity  in  1647  ^o  make  the  monstrous 
declaration  that  sugar  was  not  only  not  nutritious,  but  that — 

It  is  a  poison;  and  no  better  deed  can  be  dcmethan  send  it  back  to  India,  from  whence  it 
came,  because  only  by  that  action  can  consumption,  which  its  immoderate  use  has  developed, 
be  checked. 

Willis  charges  sugar  with  being  responsible  for  about  every  ill  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  while  Pauli  charges  that  it  heats  the  body  inordinately,  "  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  inflamed  lungs.  *  *  Ray,  Hermann,  and  Lemery  attacked 
sugar  from  different  directions,  while,  in  conclusion,  Beckmann,  in  his  '^  Sup- 
plement to  the  History  of  Great  Discoveries,"  says  that  for  doves,  pigeons, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  bees  sugar  is  poison,  but  that  for  canary-birds  it  is  health- 
ful, on  account  of  which  canary-birds  are  called  "sugar  birds." 

In  all  epochs  and  ages  the  war  against  sugar  has  been  a  "fight  with  wind- 
mills." And  sugar,  which  was  once  treated  with  hostility  and  discredit,  has 
taken  its  proper  place  in  the  front  rank  of*  human  necessities  and  comforts. 
Its  use  and  its  production  seem  imlimited,  for,  while  in  1876  the  entire  sugar 
product  of  the  world  was  31,000,000  meter  centners,  in  1 884-' 85  it  had  reached 
the  enormous  volume  of  54,000,000  meter  centners,  and  has  been  increasing 
annually  since  then. 

THE  DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  beet  sugar  proves  it  to  be  a  discovery  of 
a  learned  German,  Dr.  Andreas  Sigismund  Marggraf,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  born  in  Berlin 
March  3, 1 709.  In  the  records  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  paper 
prepared  by  Dr.  Marggraf  detailing  in  full  his  discovery  of  sugar  in  beets, 
which  was  identical  with  that  obtained  from  sugar-cane.  Dr.  Marggraf  dis- 
cussed in  his  treatise  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make  beet  sugar,  and 
sought  to  prove  that  profit  could  be  derived  from  the  undertaking.  Among 
other  things,  he  said : 

It  must  be  apparent,  from  the  practical  tests  mentioned,  that  sugar  can  be  as  successfully  made 
in  this  country  as  where  the  sugar-cane  grows. 
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It  is  not  of  record  that  the  learned  Professor  Marggraf  pursued  his  r- 
searches  further  than  the  theoretical  disclosures  mentioned  in  his  dissertatic 
above  alluded  to;  but  a  pupil  of  his,  Franz  Carl  Achard,  who  became  deepa 
interested  in  the  subject,  developed  the  idea  of  beet  sugar  making  and  prov* 
that  it  could  be  done  with  profit.  In  1799  Achard  addressed  a  petition 
Frederick  William  III,  King  of  Prussia,  and  besought  the  patronage  and  pr- 
tection  of  that  monarch  in  the  prosecution  of  beet  root  culture  and  the  man  - 
facture  of  beet  sugar.  Being  finally  persuaded  of  the  pierits  of  the  discover 
the  King  subsidized  the  industry  with  ^35,000.  This  fund  was  expend* 
in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Lower  Silesia,  where,  in  1801,  a  factory  was  buil 
and  in  the  following  year  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar  began.  Withe 
a  year  six  other  factories  were  started — one  in  Russia,  two  in  France,  and  thr« 
in  Prussia.  Then  came  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  development  of  tt 
beet  sugar  industry  was  for  many  years  at  a  stand-still.  Achard  was  als 
the  victim  of  a  disastrous  confiagation  in  1809  which  entirely  destroyed  h 
factory  and  machinery.  Although  heavily  involved  in  debt,  Achard  had  bol 
faith  and  courage  and  set  himself  to  work  in  the  direction  of  rehabilitatioi 
The  King  released  him  from  the  payment  of  his  former  loan  and  advana 
him  further  financial  aid,  with  which  Achard  founded  a  school  for  practic 
instruction  in  the  industry  of  beet  sugar.  Fortune  did  not  smile  911  him,  ho^ 
ever,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  182 1,  Achard  had  not  had  an  oppc 
tunity  to  see  the  industry  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  best  years  of  I 
life  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition. 

In  France  a  factory  was  established  on  the  Achard  system  at  Lille  1 
Crespel  Delisse,  whose  untiring  energy,  great  capability,  and  remarkable  j 
gacity  rescued  the  sugar-beet  industry  from  depression  and  dissolution  ai 
placed  it  on  a  prosperous  footing  as  one  of  the  great  and  successful  entcrprij 
of  the  age.  In  1830  Delisse  was  owner  of  several  out  of  the  hundred  a; 
more  factories  in  operation,  and  was  recognized  as  a  great  authority  and  hon< 
counsellor  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  industry. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  last  mentioned  the  making  of  sugar  from  be< 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Scientific  men  have  bent  the  best  of  their  pow< 
and  energies  to  bring  about  methods  of  treating  the  vegetables  and  extrai 
ing  the  utmost  saccharine  from  them  and  for  the  invention  of  improv 
machinery  for  diffusion,  evaporation,  and  kindred  uses.  Flattering  success 
and  triumphs  have  rewarded  them.  The  results  of  philosophic  experimei 
as  to  the  quality  of  beets  best  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  c 
mate  and  the  chemical  researches  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
discovering  what  fertilizei:s  are  the  best  have  entirely  covered  these  questioi 
The  results  of  these  exhaustive  investigations  have  been  made  public,  and  c 
be  known  by  all. 

The  output  of  beet  sugar  from  the  many  hundreds  of  factories  in  Euro 
for  the  '^Kampaign'*  of  August  i,  1889,  to  July  31,  1890,  is  one  of  1 
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gre^Ltest  ever  known,  and  rivals  the  product  of  the  cane  sugar  districts  of 'all 
of  the  world  both  in  quality  and  amount.  The  cost  of  production  has 
reduced  to  less  than  that  of  any  former  year.  This  is  not  attributable 
to  3.  larger  development  of  saccharine  in  the  beets,  but  is  the  result  of  scien- 
tifio  and  technical  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  factories.  For- 
nnex-ly  it  was  calculated  that  12  j4  pounds  of  beets  were  required  to  produce 
a  pKDUDd  of  sugar ;  now  sugar  can  be  produced  in  proportions  much  more 
fa^vozable.  In  the  lowest  estimate  832  pounds  of  beets  make  100  pounds  of 
sxxgsLx,  while  the  highest  estin^ate  requires  only  10)^  pounds  of  beets  for  a 
poxxnd  of  sugar. 

There  are  about  thirty  kinds  of  beets  which  are  grown  for  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  Germany.     Each  kind  has  some  claim  of  special  merit  for  special 
loo3lities.     Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  soil  to  be  planted  and  in  the  se- 
leotion  of  the  beets  to  be  sown.     Among  the  most  necessary  elements  in 
tKs  successful  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  are  the  richness  of  the  beets  in  sac- 
<^Ji3.rine,  the  procuring  of  the  seed  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  the  most  improved  fertilizers,  and  the  care- 
ful   attention  to  and  harvesting  of  the  crops.     A  visit  to  the  beet-growing 
<3istricts  will  disclose  that  the  best  crops  are  obtained  from  a  loose,  sandy 
loa.cn  called  a  mild  soil.     The  roots  grow  deep  and  require  soil  prepared 
'ull^r  J  2  inches  deep  supplemented  by  a  subsoil.     Care  is  observed  to  avoid 
^^^t  soil.     Certain  districts  have  certain  regulations  regarding  the  width  be- 
^*^^^n  the  rows  and  the  distance  between  the  beets  in  the  row^.     All  are 
governed  by  fixed  intervals,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  nearer  the  beets  grow 
^S^ther  the  more  saccharine  they  contain  but  the  smaller  they  grow.     On 
^    t>etter  class  of  soils  beets  should  be  planted  closer  than  on  poorer  soils 
^^^ifbrmity  of  size  is  desired.     Growing  of  beets  is  decidedly  beneficial  to 
.     ^  ^c^il  and  improves  it  for  cereals.     Crops  should  be  reasonably  alternated 
^^''cier  to  rest  the  soil. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   BEET  SUGAR  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

-"^tie  future  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  problematical.     It  can 
^  t>e  gainsaid  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  large  jwrtions  of  the  States 


j^.     —  *  iio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
^^  "^^^^^sota,  and  many  other  districts  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  culture 


^        *-* ^gar-beets.     The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  recently  taken  novel 
^  ^ special  action,  which  would  give  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 

^      ^^^  prise  should  the  American  agriculturists  embark  in  the  beet  sugar  in- 
55  ^^^-     All  machinery  needed  to  convert  the  saccharine  of  beets  into  fine 

j^^      ^^^  is,  by  act  of  Congress,  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  from 
^^-.  on  until  the  ist  day  of  July,  1892.     A  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound 

^^  ^^       Vje  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  manufacturers  of 

*^^*"'^*  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
w      ^  t  is  likely  that  the  Government  would  do  ixH)re.     In  Louisiana,  on  the 
^lolia  sugar  plantation,  owned  by  ex-Governor  Warmouth,  lying  some 
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40  miles  south  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  United  States 
has,  within  recent  years,  erected  a  magnificent  experiment  station  in  the  in- 
terests of  cane  sugar  production.  The  vast  benefits  of  this  station  to  sugar 
growers  can  be  relied  upon  to  induce  the  Government  at  Washington  to  con- 
sider a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  station  in  the  interests 
of  a  beet  sugar  industry,  should  such  an  undertaking  be  entered  upon  by  the 
farming  community  of  our  country,  and  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets 
can  be  easily  transferred  to  that  belt  of  country  so  admirably  adapted  to  its 
culture  which  has  been  inentioned  before.  The  information  and  experience 
gathered  through  all  the  costly  experiments  and  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  and  paid  for  during  nearly  a  hundred  years  can  be  turned,  without  cost, 
to  the  benefit  of  our  people,  and  profitable  employment  can  be  given  to 
many  thousands  both  winter  and  summer. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enter  upon  this  industry  at  once.  In  order 
that  all  interested  might  share  in  the  undoubted  prosperity  which  would  fol- 
low, the  plan  here  submitted  is  modestly  offered.  A  stock  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  {250,000  in  2,500  shares  of  {100  each,  could  be  organ- 
ized. Three-flflhs  of  the  shares  could  be  made  "beet  shares"  and  two-fifths 
cash  shares.  Ten  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  beet  shares  could  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  might  be  gradually  deducted  from  the  money  due  the  share- 
holders for  the  beets  delivered  by  them  to  their  factory.  The  .cash  shares 
could  be  paid  for  in  such  manner  as  determined  upon.  The  management  of 
the  concern  is  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  share-holders.  This  plan  has 
been  found  to  work  with  unqualified  success  in  Germany,  where  many  fac- 
tories are  in  operation  on  this  basis. 

The  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  insures  at  least  $4  per  acre. 
Besides  that  small  sum,  the  agricultural  element  will  receive  compensation  for 
the  beets  raised,  also  a  share  of  the  residue  from  the  beets  after  using,  and 
which  is  very  good  fodder,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance — ^in  fact,  the 
the  best  of  all — a  share  of  the  dividends.  As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  beet 
culture  improves  the  soil,  which  is  a  consideration  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
estimated nor  overlooked. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  it  is  stated  that  the  sum  of  {16,000,000  was 
paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  beet-sugar  makers  of  Ger- 
many within  one  year.  This  sum  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  money  as 
our  people  paid  for  any  other  given  article  imported  from  Germany,  cotton 
having  come  next  with  {6,000,000. 

It  does  not  seem  proper  nor  consistent  that  an  agricultural  country  like 
the  United  States  should  be  dependent  for  any  article  of  purely  agricultural 
character  on  foreign  countries,  especially  when  the  United  States  has  fully 
one  hundred  times  as  much  land  adapted  to  the  production  of  that  article 
as  is  available  in  the  country  from  whence  the  article  comes. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity,  as  well  as  of  patriotism  and 
profit,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  (who  have  always  treated,  through 
their  representatives,  the  people  of  all  foreign  nations  with  scnipulous  fair- 
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ness  and  with  no  wrongful  discrimination  against  any)  should  convert  some 
part  of  the  vast  domain  now  used  for  growing  corn  to  fatten  and  nourish 
the  splendid  pork  of  our  Western  States  into  acres  of  sugar-beets.  In  Euro- 
pean beet  sugar  countries  American  pork  is  forbidden  entry. 

H,  F.  MERRITT, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consxtlats, 

Chemnitz^  October  2J^  iSgo* 


AMERICAN   INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  LOOMIS,  OF  ST.  ETIENNE. 

A  large  portion  of  the  French  press  is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
excite  its  readers  into  a  state  of  revengeful  fury  over  the  so-called  injustice 
of  the  recently  enacted  tariff  law  of  the  United  States. 

Fiery  articles,  pregnant  with  extravagant  fancies  concerning  the  methods 
and  intentions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  have  appeared  in  this 
district  and  elsewhere  in  France  with  so  much  frequency  of  late  that  the 
French  people  are  beginning  to  think  they  have  been  most  shamefully  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  a  sentiment 
ip  favor  of  active  commercial  retaliation  has  undoubtedly  crept  into  existence 
in  all  the  industrial  communities. 

This  sentiment  is  not,  it  is  true,  strong  enough  at  present  to  be  formi- 
dable; but,  if  a  continuation  of  this  press  fanning  be  kept  up,  no  one  can  say 
what  its  ultimate  development  will  be. 

The  cry  for  specific  retaliation  was  raised  by  the  Mtoorial,  an  influential 
paper  published  here  and  circulating  in  a  laboring  community  of  200,000  souls. 
The  American  interests  which  have  been  marked  for  attack  by  the  papers 
afe  those  represented  by  United  States  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  France.  The  volume  of  business  of  this  sort  transacted  here  amounts  to 
130,000,000  annually,  so  that  the  American  interests  threatened  are  very 
considerable,  and  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  this  report. 

Some  of  the  French  journals  are  said  to  be  encouraged  in  their  demands 
for  retaliation  on  the  American  insurance  companies  by  local  companies 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

I  submit  herewith  a  *  translation  of  the  first  article  which  appeared  on 
this  subject  in  St.  Etienne,  entitled  **A  Tooth  for  a  Tooth:*' 

A  TOOTH  FOR  A  TOOTH. 

[Editorial  from  the  Memorial  de  la  Loire,  of  St.  Etienne.— Traaslation.] 

Such  customs  tarifis  possess  no  longer  a  protectionist  character;  they  are  purely  and 
simply  prohibitive.  The  Americans  do  not,  it  is  true,  endeavor  to  conceal  their  intentions ; 
they  admit  very  frankly  that  they  mean  to  close  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  prod- 
octi  of  European  indnstries  until  they  may  be  able,  by  the  constitution  of  a  pan- American 
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ciisUmi8lefigBe,toclo8etheBiariceUof  the  whole  of  the  American  contine^    Theblov 
at  the  European  industries  by  this  last  action  of  the  United  States  Government  is  disastmm.^  t« 
every  one  of  the  European  nations,  but  more  particularly  so  to  France,  for  this  country  i  ■  lis 
to  the  United  States  annually  close  on  275,000,000  francs,  representing  11^  per  cent  o£~     lis 
total  exportation. 

The  Americans  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  resort  to  reprisals.  TKsey 
think  that  Aey  can  do  whatever  they  like  against  us  Mrithout  having  any  thing  to  fear,  for  m  'C  is 
easier  for  them  to  do  without  the  manufactured  European  products  than  it  is  for  us  t^  do 
without  the  mining  and  agricultural  products  of  their  country. 

It  is  very  possible  that  they  labor  under  a  delusion,  as,  if  we  liked,  we  could  retaliate 
fire  blow  for  blow,  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 

For  instance,  there  exist  in  France  important  American  insurance  companies,  which 
very  large  profits  on  a  very  extensive  business.    These  companies  have  dieir  central 
in  America,  but  do  the  most  of  their  business  in  France,  and  enjoy  a  privileged  positioo 
beyond  that  of  the  French  companies,  for  these  latter  are  obli^d  by  law  to  place 
capital  in  real  estate,  which  does  not  produce  more  than  4^  per  cent,  while  the  Amcri 
companies  can  place  the  money  confided  to  them  by  their  clients  where  they  like  and 
large  profits ;  consequently,  it  would  be  only  just  that  foreign  insurance  companies  should 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  law,  that  is,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  place  their  moo- 
in  real  estate  in  France  or  in  some  one  of  the  railways  guarantied  by  the  State. 

The  Figaro,  of  Paris,  four  days  ago  published  in  a  eonspicuons  manner 
leading  article  which  was  almost  a  reproduction  of  the  one  which  first  aj 
peared  here  in  the  Memorial.     The  Figaro,  in  concluding  its  article,  says: 

If  the  French  Government  will  retaliate  in  this  sense  on  the  American  insurance  com] 
niea,  it  will  be  duly  badced  by  public  opinion.    The  Americans  did  not  wait  and  say  to  _ 
*'  Gentlemen,  have  the  kindness  to  shoot  first,"  but  they  fired  without  warning.    We  wouk^^ 
be  great  fools  if  we  did  not  return  their  fire  with  interest    In  a  serious  matter  of  this  sort 
there  is  no  room  whatever  for  sentiment. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

CommercicU  AgenL 
United  States  Commeroal  Agency, 

St,  EHennCj  October  31  ^  i8go. 


TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KBRBBY,  OF  PARA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  summarized  report 
on  the  present  trade  and  transportation  of  the  Amazon  valley^  the  data  for 
which  I  have  personally  secured  from  official  sources: 

THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

• 

The  great  principal  business  of  this  valley  is  India  rubber,  almost  every 
thing  else  hinging  upon  this  important  article  of  commerce,  which  is  indige- 
nous to  this  country,  the  only  labor  required  in  its  production  being  that  of 
the  collection  of  the  milk  of  the  tree  by  the  natives  and  its  coagulation,  by 
smoking,  into  the  crude  form  suitable  for  transportation,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  the  turpentine  and  resin  industry  of  our  Southern  States. 
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Probably  the  most  valuable  cargoes  afloat  on  the  oceans  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  bottoms  of  the  steam-ships  that  sail  weekly  laden  with  India  rub- 
ber from  this  consular  district.  An  average  cargo  for  the  United  States  may 
be  estimated  at  about  1500,000. 

The  market  value  of  fine  rubber  at  this  writing  is  3  milreis  per  kilogram 
(equal  to  about  61  cents  per  pound).  The  coarser  grade  is  2  milreis  per 
kilogram  (equal  to  about  41^  cents  per  pound). 

Ihtties, — The  Brazilian  export  duty  is  21  per  cent,  of  the  official  value, 

^he  latter  being  fixed  every  Saturday  for  the  coming  week  according  to  the 

average  prices  paid  during  that  week.     This  duty  is  levied  as  follows:  Nine 

per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

'^  per  cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  government  of  Para.     In  addition 

^o  this  there  is  also  a*municipal  export  tax  imposed  at  the  rate  of  17  reis* 

P^*"  kilogram. 

MINOR  PRODUCTS. 

Inhere  are  some  hides  and  nuts  and  cacao  exported  from  P^ra,  but,  as 

Pr'evloasly  stated,  the  principal  business  is  based  on  the  handling  of  the  rub- 

^^*"»       Practically  nothing  is  cultivated  in  this  valley,  which  nature  seems  to 

/^"^^c  so  bountifully  supplied  with  a  rich  soil  and  the  necessary  warmth  and 

'-^'^^Idity,  except,  perhaps,  some  sugar-cane,  which  is  used  in  the  manufact- 

c^f  ''cachaga,"  or  native  rum,  the  home  consumption  of  which  exceeds 

X^roduction,  a  little  tobacco  of  very  strong  quality,  and  a  fractional  part 

lc  "farinha,"  or  mandioca  meal,  of  the  country,  and  the  finit  thereof. 

^^it  every  thing  necessary  for  the  civilized  life  is  therefore  brought  from 

lands  and  pays  a  heavy  import  duty. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AMD  DUTIES. 

*Jhe  import  and  export  duties  collected  at  the  Para  custom-house  during 

^nonth  of  September  last  exceeded  1500,000.     A  new  tariff  for  import 

5.es  goes  into  effect  on  the  15th  of  November,  which  rather  increases  the 

;,  as  all  import  charges  are  made  payable  in  gold  at  par. 

^lour, — ^Flour,  of  which  Para  consumes  about  5,000  barrels  per  month 

the  United  States^  pays  an  import  duty  at  the  rate  of  16  reis  per  kilo- 

m,  which,  with  some  customs  extra,  brings  the  charges  per  barrel  of  90 

^*'C)grams  to  1,660  reis.     The  Government  recently  increased  its  duties  on 

*^^^^^Ur  from  10  to  16  reis. 

Lard. — ^Lard  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  200  reis  per  kilogram,  which,  with 
^Oe  usual  customs  extra,  brings  the  duty  per  barrel  to  4,04.0  reis  a  barrel  (or 
^^g)  containing  23  kilograms. 

Bacon, — ^Bacon  is  rated  at  120  reis  per  kilogram,  and,  with  the  extras 
added,  the  duties  amount  to  3,320  reis  per  barrel  (or  keg)  of  40  kilograms. 
Of  this  duty  20  per  cent,  is  payable  in  gold  at  par.  All  import  duties  go 
to  the  General  Government  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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AMAZON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Para  occupies  the  same  position  relative  to  the  Amazon  valley  as  does 
New  Orleans  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  stands  at  the  gate-way 
of  its  only  route  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  collect 
from  the  50,000  miles  of  inland  navigation  their  crude  rubber,  as  well  as  to 
distribute  the  necessary  supplies  that  are  received  in  exchange  for  it,  neces- 
sitates an  extensive  system  of  river  transportation. 

The  Amazon  Company. — ^A  large  part  of  this  service  has  been  performed 
acceptably  for  many  years  by  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company 
(limited),  an  English  corporation  with  a  cash  capital  of  ;^625,ooo.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Melville  Marrack,  the  courteous  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  company  at  this  point,  for  some  interesting  data  in  relation  to  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  company,  the  extent  and  ramifications  of 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  interesting  surprise  to  the  great  number  of  our 
people  unfamiliar  with  the  extent  of  the  Amazonian  valleys. 

This  enterprise  was  originally  founded  as  far  back  as  1853  mider  the 
style  of  the  Companhia  de  Navegag^  e  Commercio  do  Amazonas,  which  was 
bought  by  the  English  company  in  1872.  In  1874  they  bought  up  the  two 
opposition  companies  then  existing,  /.  ^.,  the  Companhia  Fluvial  Paraense 
and  Companhia  Fluvial  do  Alto  Amazonas.  Steamers  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  enormously  developing  trade  de- 
manded, until  at  the  present  time  their  fleet  comprises  some  thirty  steam- 
vessels,  all  of  which  are  built  for  this  trade  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
service,  both  in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  cargo. 

This  company,  although  it  does  not  do  nearly  all  the  river  transportation, 
still  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and,  in  a  measure,  controls  the  traffic  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  many  tributai-ies  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Bra- 
zilians, who  award  them  liberal  subsidies. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  business  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  mileage  navigated  per  annum  amounts  to  considerably  more  than 
450,000  miles.  Their  steamers  reach,  by  Amazonian  waters,  the  distant  coun- 
tries of  Peru  (at  the  base  of  the  Andes),  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  Amazon  Company, 
as  it  is  always  called,  with  a  statement  of  the  navigation  performed :  Acre 
(American  built),  side  wheel;  Ajudante^  screw;  America^  stem  wheel; 
Andird  (American  built),  side  wheel;  Cametdy  side  wheel;  CoiiM,  stem 
wheel;  Conde  d^  Eu^  twin  screw;  Dom  Pedro  11^  side  wheel;  Esperan^a^ 
twin  screw;  Flamingo y  twin  screw;  Guaranyy  twin  screw;  7^4,  side  wheel; 
Jmperatriz  Thereza^  side  wheel;  Jodo  AlfredOy  twin  screw;  Jodo  Augusto 
(American  built),  side  wheel ;  Jurud  (American  built),  side  wheel ;  /uruty^ 
screw;  Maud,  side  wheel;  Para,  side  wheel;  Perseveranga,  twin  screw; 
Princeza  Isabel,  twin  screw;  Rio  Branca,  twin  screw;  Sabid,  stem  wheel; 
Santarem,  twin  screw;  Siqueira  Mendes,  twin  screw;  Tabatinga,  twin  screw; 
lUcunari,  twin  screw;  Puriis  (tug-boat),  screw;  Camapijb  (tug-boat),  twin 
screw. 
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^e  schedule  is  as  follows :  Three  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Mantos, 
tailes;  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para  to  Itaituba,  656  miles;  i  voyage 
ttionth  from  Para  to  Juruty,  676  miles;,  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para 
Mau^,  765  miles;  2  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Mazag^,  630  miles; 
voyage  per  month  from  Para  to  Baiio,  190  miles;  2  voyages  per  month 
^m  Pkra  to  islands,  505  miles ;  2  voyages  per  month  from  Para  to  Rio  Xingt, 
0 miles;  38  voyages  per  annum  from  Para  to  Soure,  25  miles;  i  voyage 
r  month  from  Para  to  Rio  Purus,  2,009  niiles;  i  voyage  per  month  from 
rato  the  Rio  Madeira  (via  Manaos),  reaching  Santo  Antonio,  from  whence 
IOCS  take  cargo  to  Bolivia,  1,723  miles;  i  voyage  per  month  from  Para  to 
litos  (Peru)  via  Manios,  2,079  n^il^;  occasional  voyages  from  Para,  twice 
lonth  from  Man&os  to  the  Rio  Jurua  (at  all  seasons  the  steamers  reach 
rary,  2,010  miles  from  Para,  and  at  high  river  go  up  about  1,600  miles 
ther) ;  one  voyage  per  month  from  Manios  to  Santa  Isabel,  on  the  Rio 
Ito,  from  whence  canoes  take  cargo  to  Venezuela,  423  miles;  i  voyage 
month  from  Iquitos  (Peru)  to  Jurimaguas  (work  done  by  stem-wheel 
^^^t),  500  miles;  a  steamer  that  makes  two  trips  daily  to  Pinheiro,  7 
es,  and  once  daily  to  Mosqueiro,  15  miles. 

On  the  Rio  Purus  at  all  seasons  the  steamers  reach  Cachoeira,  2,009  miles 
n  Para,  and  at  high  river  they  navigate  the  Alto  Purus,  Rio  Pauhiny,  and 
i  Acre,  the  highest  point  reached  being  calculated  at  fully  1,000  miles 
►ve  Cachoeira.  During  low  river  the  navigation  on  these  upper  rivers, 
ich  heretofore  has  been  done  by  a  small  twin-screw  steamer,  will  henceforth 
done  by  a  light-draft,  stem-wheel  steamer. 

Ccmpanhia  Para  e  Amazonas, — ^This  company  was  inaugurated  with  a 
^ital  of  1,500,000  milreis,  mostly  native,  in  1884.  The  capital  has  since 
BTeduced  to  733,250  milreis.  The  present  directors  are  Domingos  Jos6 
s,  Jo&o  Gualberto  da  Costa  e  Cunha,  Jo&o  Lucio  de  Azevedo,  Francisco 
idencia  da  Costa,  and  Emilio  Adolpho  de  Castro  Martins.  This  com- 
y  has  been  embarrassed  by  serious  difficulties,  among  which  one  of  the 
icipal  has  been  the  powerful  competition  of  its  well-subsidized  rival,  the 
^on  Company.  Its  policy  at  first  was  not  to  ask  for  any  subsidies,  but 
>w  receives  48,000  milreis  per  year  from  the  state  of  Para  as  a  subsidy 
the  monthly  voyage  to  Santa  Julia  and  Mau^.  This  company  owns 
t  good  steamers.  The  American  built  are  the  fastest  running  and  lighter 
t,  being  150  feet  in  length,  while  the  English  built  are  160  feet.  The 
>wing  is  the  list : 


Name. 


»ay 

*V08*I«  •«•••«  V  •«••••  ■ 

■  «•••••«••«••••••••••••••••*•••••••••••• 

kvy..... 


Where  buflt. 


Ettglaod. 

United  Sutes. 

£ngIan<L 

United  States. 
England. 

United  States. 


Tons. 


.doM. 


500 
4SO 
Soo 
4SO 
SOO 


4SO 
49» 


< 
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The  navigation  performed  by  the  company,  besides  some  extra  trips  lo 
special  circumstances,  particularly  voyages  to  the  Rio  Purus  when  the  water 
first  rises,  is  as  follows: 

ICb. 

Two  voyages  per  month  to  islands • 5(0 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Rio  Funis 2,000 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Rio  Madeira 1,723 

One  voyage  per  month  to  Santa  Julia 765 

Empreza  de  Navaegagao  a  Vapor  Marajb  e  Tocantins. — ^This  is  an  enter- 
prise of  private  capitalists,  the  proprietors  being  the  Pard.o  de  Cameti  and 
Antonio  Jos^  de  Pinho,  the  latter  being  the  business  manager.  It  was  in- 
augurated in  1874.     Capital  is  not  stated. 

The  lines  of  this  corporation  all  receive  subsidies,  except  the  one  to  tbe 
Rio  Tocantins.  The  annual  aggregate  thus  received  from  the  state  oT 
Para  is  150,000  milreis.  As  its  name  indicates,  its  operations  are  confined 
to  the  lower  Amazon,  with  short,  frequent  voyages;  no  mileage  given. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  owned  and  run  by  this  corporation: 


Name. 


Vixen 

Trombctas . 
Parintins.... 
Arapixy...... 

Xingu.- 

Bragan^.M. 
Maraiy....... 


Where  built. 


England 

United  States. 

, do.. 

do.. 

do 

England 

United  States. 


Tons. 


•go 
180 

aoo 

ISO 


There  are  seven  different  lines,  making  frequent  and  stated  voyages  un- 
der contract  from  Para  to  each  of  the  following  points :  Mau^,  Chaves, 
Souzel,  Rio  Jary,  Arary  and  Cumarfi,  Rio  Tocantins,  Amap4. 

Miscellaneous  steamers, — ^Besides  the  forty-four  steamers  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  three  steam  navigation  corporations  above  mentioned,  there 
are  twenty-four  others,  including  steam-launches,  from  400  tons  down,  reg- 
istered and  owned  by  private  parties  in  Para  and  doing  business  constantly 
in  Amazon  waters. 

The  city  of  Manios  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  a  small  steam  navigation 
company  which  runs  about  half-a-dozen  steamers,  the  data  of  which  are  not 
at  hand.     Other  small  private  steamers  are  also  owned  there. 

The  city  of  Santarem  should  also  be  mentioned  as  having  several  steam- 
launches  built  on  the  spot  by  an  enterprising  American,  Mr,  Richard  T. 
Henington,  located  there.. 

Sail  and  oar, — ^As  water  transportation  is  the  only^ort  that  exists  in  the 
Amazon  valley,  it  is  evident  that  everybody  is  dependent  on  steam,  sail  or 
oar  for  getting  about.  So  there  are  thousands  of  small  sail-boats  used  to  sup- 
plement the  lack  of  steam  communication  on  short  routes,  which,  in  the  near 
future,  must  give  place  to  steam  when  a  liberal  g6vemmental  policy,  which 
is  already  beginning  to  dawn,  shall  really  dominate  in  the  Anuuson  valley. 
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Lloyd  Branldro. — ^An  important  part  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  lower 
Amazon,  from  Para  to  Manios,  is  being  done  by  the  Brazilian  steam-ship 
company  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  called  until  quite  recently  a  Companhia  de 
Navega^  a  Vapor  Brazileiro.  Its  head*quarters  are  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  managing  director  is  the  Bario  de  Mendes  Totta.  The  company  owns 
and  mns  seven  fine  steamers  of  1,999  ^^^  each,  all  built  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. The  names  of  the  vessels  are  the  following :  Brazil^  Alc^oaSy  Maran- 
ham,  MandaSf  Espirito  Santo,  Penutmhucoy  Para.  These  steamers  leave  Rio 
de  Janeiro  generally  on  the  xst,  loth,  and  20th  of  each  month  and  touch 
at  the  following  ports :  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  Alagoas,  Pemambuco,  Para- 
hyba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceard,  Maranham,  Para,  and  Man&os. 

This  company  receives  a  goodly  subsidy  from  the  General  Government, 

the  exact  amount  of  which  the  agent  at  this  port  was  not  able  to  state.     They 

also  receive  a  subsidy  of  7,000  milreis  per  month  from  the  state  of  Amazonas. 

They  accept  freight  only  for  the  ports  at  which  they  call,  undertaking  no 

transfer  of  freight  to  other  lines.     One  consequence  of  this  regulation  is 

that  they  bring  no  freight  at  all  down  from  Man&os,  though  they  usually 

take  a  good  cargo  up  from  Para.     In  view  of  their  Amazonian  subsidy,  they 

are  able  to  keep  their  rates  for  freight  and  passengers  between  Para  and 

Manios  20  per  cent  below  those  of  the  Amazon  Company  between  the  same 

points.     Between* Para  and  Manaos  they  do  not  stop,  making  the  upward  trip 

in  four  days  and  the  down  trip  in  three.     Fifteen  days  is  the  regular  time  for 

the  voyage  between  Para  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  their  line,  with  its  eight 

intermediate  ports  of  call. 

Santos  line. — ^The  same  company  has  another  line  of  steamers  running 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santos,  but  the  agent  of  the  company  at  this  port  is 
unable  to  give  any  exact  information  with  regard  to  it. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

EngUsh  companies, — The  valuable  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries 
from  the  Amazon  and  north  Brazil  has  been  conducted  almost  entirely  for 
some  years  by  two  English  companies,  viz,  the  Red  Cross  and  Booth  lines. 
The  fleet  of  each  of  them  comprises  ten  first-class  steamers,  which  have 
regular  sailings  under  mail  contracts  from  points  in  north  Brazil  only  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

American  line. — ^The  American  line,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  more  recently  established,  carries  the 
United  States  flag  over  6,000  miles  to  all  of  the  sea-ports  in  Brazil,  going 
as  far  south  as  Santos,  below  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Para,  the  sea-port  of  the  Ama- 
zon, is  just  about  their  half-way  stop ;  so  that,  practically,  north  Brazilian 
ports  are  not  adequately  served  at  present  by  the  fewer  ships  of  the  American 
line  which  call  at  Para  on  their  way  south  and  on  returning  at  long  intervals. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  ships  of  the  American  line,  as  it  is  called  here,  are 
the  most  elegant  that  come  to  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  Brazilians  are 
quite  proud  of  their  regidar  visits  from  the  neighboring  republic.     They 
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have  a  subsidy  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  are  under  contract  to 
serve  as  transports  in  case  of  war. 

Rubber  is  a  valuable  article  of  export  that  can  not  be  stored  to  await  the 
sailings  of  vessels,  as  the  shrinkage  is  quite  considerable.  The  crude  rubber 
that  is  brought  here  in  its  natural  damp  or  fresh  state  is  sold  at  its  weight  in 
Para,  the  purchaser  in  New  York  receiving  the  more  completely  dried  article 
at  a  reduction  in  weight  equal  to  lo  per  cent.  For  this  reason  the  rubber 
shippers  require  frequent,  quick,  and  regular  transportation,  and  find  that  the 
competition  of  the  three  lines  is  to  their  business  advantage  in  many  ways. 

Irregular  sailings, — In  reference  to  what  may  seem  to  be  irregularity  in 
the  date  of  sailing  of  the  English  ships,  it  should  be  explained  that  those 
short  postponements  are  usually  made  in  the  interest  and  always  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  shippers  to  the  United  States  and  at  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
ers, because  of  their  desire  to  get  off  their  hands  all  the  crude  rubber  in  stock 
on  account  of  depreciation  by  shrinkage. 

It  frequently  occurs,  also,  that  the  sailing  date  advertised  for  the  last  days 
of  the  week  is  also  changed  to  the  Monday  of  the  coming  week,  in  order  to 
take  any  advantage  of  a  lower  value  for  the  Brazilian  export  duties.  The 
official  value  is  calculated  on  Saturdays  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices 
paid  for  the  week,  and  sometimes  the  difference  is  such  that  the  exporters 
prefer  their  shipments  delayed,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  values. 

Red  Cross  line, — The  Red  Cross  line  is  a  private  corporation  owned  by 
R.  Singlehurst  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  is  impprtant  to  note  thdt  this  firm 
has  been  established  over  fifty  years  in  their  exclusive  trade  with  north  Brazil, 
their  large  sailing  fleet  being  replaced  by  steam  in  1869.  They  have  branches 
at  Maranham  and  Ceari,  on  the  north  coast,  and  extend  their  facilities  1,000 
miles  up  the  Amazon  River  to  Mangos,  an  important  shipping  point  in  the 
interior,  whence  large  ocean  vessels  take  direct  cargo  to  Europe. 

The  steamers  of  the  Red  Cross  line  are  as  follows: 


Amazonense.. 

Cearense 

Grsmgense 

Lisbonens«.... 
Maranhensc. 

Paraense 

Sobralense.... 
Theresina...... 


Name. 


Character. 


Passenger  boat 

........do... 

Cargo  boat.j 

Passenger  (quick  sailer). 

do... 

do... 

I .do 

Cargo  boat 


Tons. 


1,080 
889 

995 

z,a68 
'737 


The  Obidense  is  a  new  steamer  that  is  being  built  for  the  trade. 

Steamers  for  the  United  States  leave  Para  about  the  23d  of  each  month, 
and,  returning,  leave  New  York  about  the  15th.  Steamers  for  Liverpool,  Lis- 
bon, and  Havre  sail  directly  from  Manios,  on  the  Amazon,  calling  at  Para 
about  the  ist  of  each  month,  and,  returning,  leave  Liverpool  for  Para  and 
Manaos  about  the  5th  or  6th  of  each  month.  The  Red  Cross  line  has  also 
a  line  between  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  and  to  Ceari  and  Para. 
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Booih  Ufu. — ^The  Booth  line,  which  is  a  well-equipped  competitor,  is  alsp 
owned  in  England,  with  head-quarters  at  Liverpool.  This  company  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  regular  steam  communication  direct  between  Liverpool 
and  north  Brazil,  their  organization  dating  from  1866.  The  Booth  line  was 
also  the  first  to  serve  Maranham  and  Ceard,  on  the  north  coast,  with  steam- 
ers from  New  York;  and  it  is  to  its  enterprise  alone  that  the  fast  develop- 
ing American  trade  to  Man&os  is  indebted  for  the  regular  steam  service  it 
has  had  and  still  possesses  with  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  steamers  employed  by  the  Booth  Steam-ship 
Company,  followed  by  a  list  of  the  lind^  it  maintains: 


Name. 

Ton*.* 

Description. 

Jostia«.*..«.M.*,..«— ...«•• 

x.oTo 

998 
x,xa4 

x^oox 

780 

747 

796 
8x8 

795 
756 

PuscDgcr  boat. 

Do, 
Cargo  boat,  acoonunodatlng^also,  a  good  number  of  passengers, 

Do. 

Cyril.— 

Do. 

Raal 

Do. 

AupAiineL...... 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

•Net, 

The  above  steamers  perform  regular  service  upon  the  following  lines  un- 
der mail  privileges: 

First  line, — From  Liverpool  to  Para  and  back,  once  a  month,  calling  at 
Lisbon  and  Madeira. 

Second  line, — From  Liverpool  to  Para,  once  a  month,  calling  at  Hamburg, 
Havre,  Lisbon  Ceara,  and  Maranham,  returning  to  Liverpool  via  Maranham 
and  Ceara  only. 

Third  Hne, — From  Liverpool  to  Ceard  via  Oporto  and  Para,  and  return- 
ing direct  to  Liverpool  from  Ceard  every  other  month. 

Fourth  line. — From  Ceari  to  New  York,  yia  Maranham  and  Para,  and 
back,  once  a  month. 

Fifth  line, — From  Mandos  to  New  York  and  back,  calling  at  Para,  per- 
forming nine  voyages  in  the  year  until  1891,  after  which  monthly  voyages 
will  be  made. 

The  respective  steamers  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  will  sail  as  follows: 
From  Mandos  to  New  York  on  the  3d  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  July,  September,  October,  and  December ;  from  Ceard  to  New  York 
on  the  15th  of  each  month,  calling  at  Maranham  and  Para;  from  New  York 
to  Manaos  on  the  28th  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December;  from  New  York  to  Ceard  on  the 
I  St  of  each  months  calling  at  Para  and  Maranbam* 
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Manios  is  the  inland  s^-port  of  Brazil,  i,ooo  miles  up  the  Amazons 
ley,  to  which  point  steamers  go  direct  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying 
that  important  distributing  point  for  the  enormous  tributaries  unbroken  c 
goes  of  the  manufactures  and  products  of  other  lands,  returning  laden  w 
crude  rubber,  hides,  etc. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  An 

ican  merchants  to  develop  the  interior  trade  through  direct  communicat 

with  Man&os  and  beyond. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  October  4, 18^. 


COMMERCE  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUI^GRNERAL  SORSBV,  OF  GUAYAQUZL* 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  archiyes  of  the  consulate-general  a  U 
report  giving  the  trade  statistics  than  that  of  1880,  and  even  that  is  i 
full,  omitting  entirely,  as  it  does,  the  statistics  relating  to  Germany,  with 
which  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  imports  and  exp( 
as  between  1880  and  1889  as  a  total.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that,  w 
such  a  comparison  practicable,  it  would  be  found  that  the  relative  position 
the  United  States  as  to  the  volume  and  value  of  goods  sold  to  Ecuador  wo 
not  be  materially  changed.  To  show  more  directly  the  volume  of  trade 
tween  Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  i 
for  the  purposes  of  compari^n,  I  have  selected  from  tables  of  1889  (prepa 
especially  for  me  by  the  honorable  administrator  of  the  customs  departm 
of  Ecuador)  and  the  report  of  x88o  the.  following  figiures: 


Description. 


United  States : 

Imports  from... 

Exports  to 

England : 

Imports  from  «. 

Exports  10....... 

I^mnce: 

Imports  fiiom ... 

Exports  to....... 

Germany: 

Imports  from.....M«...»( 

Exports  to.. 


■•••♦»«•»••••«»•»••• 


ie«»»»c  •••••♦•••  ••••••■••••••••••• 


•••••••••••«•••••«••»■•«••••••«••••••«•• 


i88o.^ 


^1,150,000 

IfOQOyOOO 
1,788,000 

3.»44tOOO 

9.0x5,000 
475,000 

•••••— •  —  •••»>! 

(t) 


1889. 


|x,  761,981 
7Si,sB8 

•» 786, 377 
X* •9^*449 

«• 434* 675 
'•9^»43» 

1,6x7,946 
«.«fi«,33S 


-|6xi 
-    •4a 

+    998 

— «.«4J 

+    419 
+»»49« 


NoTB.— The  values  in  this  report  are  la  pesos.    The  Ecuadorian  peso  dcrilar  is  equal  to  85 
Unified  States  Treasury  valuation  of  October,  X890W 

^BeUeiTedtoindadeoaitoaisdntiia.  fNoCtMM^. 
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Thtdt  iaUttues^  hubiskm  ofixpprt  and  exdmim^f  i$i^ort  dwHa^fbr  Mg, 

Agnnst,  and  in  firror  of  the  United  States. , ^626,404 

i^SHinsty  and  in  fimv  of  England x»o54,o5i 

Against,  and  in  CeiTor  of  France.- 23,996 

il^amat,  and  in  favor  of  Gennany 68,248 

Total 1,772,699 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  statistics  for  1889  show  that,  exclusive  of  all  im- 
port duties,  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  Ecuador  amounted  in  that 
ycsur  to  l9>68i,455 ;  and  that,  inclusive  of  export  duties,  foreign  markets 
coxisumed  ^8,05  2, 7  76  of  Ecuadorian  products.     The  import  duties  on  foreign 
g^oocis  for  the  same  time  was  11,876,961.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ecuador 
imported  in  1889  f  1,628,679  in  excess  of  her  exports. 

Xuying  more  than  she  sells,  and  without  manufactories  or  other  industrial 
est:£Ll)lishments  worth  the  mention  in  operation  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
tlkt^    unfavorable   trade  balance,  without  railroads,  improved  or  modem 
:tiliods  of  agriculture,  it  would  seem  that  the  country  would  speedily  merge 
a  state  of  bankruptcy,  both  as  to  public  and  private  credit.     But  while 
i^  is  true  that  there  is  a  foreign  unsettled  indebtedness,  it  can  not  be  said 
^^^£Lt  the  coimtry  is,  in  any  sense,  bankrupt;  and  it  is  true  that,  whether  the 
trade  balance  is  in  favor  of  or  against  the  country,  her  merchants  enjoy 
practically  unlimited  credit  in  the  marts  of  the  world  and  the  percentage 
of  mercantile  failures  throughout  the  Republic  is  small.     In  former  times  a 
considerable  volume  of  the  goods  passing  through  the  Guayaquil  custom- 
house was  transported  across  the  Andes  and  over  the  country  for  the  Peruvian 
^^^  Colombian  borders.     But  that  is  no  longer  the  practice,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  away  or  to  accotmt  for  the  seemingly  paradoxical  state  of 
*^*irs  due  to,  or  the  condition  likely  to  arise  from,  the  practice  of  a  coimtry 
^^^  the  environments  of  Ecuador  purchasing  more  than  she  sells. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.* 

B^nrope,  by  virtue  of  superior  facilities,  direct,  rapid,  and  cheap  transpor- 
^^i:^,  combined  with  intelligent  and  systematic  methods  of  offering  its 
^^'^^i^  enjoys  a  large  share  which,  under  conditions  nearly  as  favorable, 
^^Ul^  be  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

FOREIGN  POPULATION. 

p      iTie  foreigners  most  largely  represented  are  the  Colombians,  Italians,  and 

*^€se.     The  two  latter  nationalties  do  an  extensive  retail  commercial  busi- 

p,^^^-      The  German  comes  next  in  ratio  of  population,  with  the  Americans, 

I      SXish,  and  French  about  equally  divided.     The  German  represents  more 

^^^ted  capital  than  any  oth^r  foreign  element,  with  the  American,  English, 

^   French  next  in  about  equal  amounts. 

SOIL,  CLIMATE,  AND  POPULATION. 

^x^      *%lie  country  consists  of  many  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  adapted  to 
^   ^^ture  of  nearly  every  variety  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  stock 
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raising.  The  coast  is  populated  by  all  nationalities,  the  native,  of  cotuse, 
predominating.  The  interior  is  populated  by  the  Indians  mainly,  who  are 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  by  native  Spaniards,  who  are  the  property  owners. 

PRODUCTS. 

The  coast  is  the  commercial  basis  of  the  country,  and  produces  the  cocoa, 
coffee,  tobacco,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  ivory-nuts,  and  sugar. 
The  lands  are  held,  as  a  rule,  in  large  tracts.  The  interior  is  the  agricultural 
section,  and,  where  settled,  is,  as  a  rule — except  the  cattle  and  sheep  haci- 
endas— cut  up  into  small  farms,  where  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  pota- 
toes, sugar-cane,  alfalfa,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  are  grown.  It  is  in  the 
interior  where  the  Peruvian  bark  and  India  rubber  are  to  be  found,  and  it 
is  in  the  interior,  mainly,  where  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised. 

At  present  it  may  be  said  that  cocoa  is  the  main  or  chief  product  of  the 
country,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  at  an  early  date  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  and  its  conversion  into  sugar  will  become  an  industry  of  vast 
importance.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  offer  tmexceptionable  and  un- 
rivaled facilities  and  inducements  for  its  production  on  a  large  scale,  the  cost 
of  which  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  machinery  mainly. 

Lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  can  be  bought  at  from  $io  to 
$2$  per  acre,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  clearing  and  planting  is  about  I30 
per  acre.     It  is  necessary  to  replant  only  once  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
Its  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and,  when  ripe,  produces  as  much  sugar 
as  the  best  cane  of  Peru,  the  only  drawback  being  the  short  time  in  which 
the  cane  has  to  mature  and  that  of  labor.     The  first  obstacle  can  be  over- 
come by  large  plants  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  in  order  that  the 
cane  may  be  cut  and  milled  within  a  period  of  about  three  months.    It  is 
the  custom  now,  owing  to  the  lack  of  large  and  superior  plants  of  machinery, 
to  cut  and  mill  the  cane  for  about  five  months;  and  this  brings  to  the  mill  a 
large  lot  of  unripe  cane,  from  which  very  little  sugar  is  obtained.     The  latter 
obstacle  can  be  overcome,  in  the  case  of  large  haciendas,  by  a  system  of  im- 
porting labor — the  coolie  or  West  Indian  thought  to  be  preferable.    It  is 
estimated  that  with  large  haciendas,  good  labor,  and  adequate  machinery 
the  cost  of  production  need  not  exceed  i^  cents  per  pound. 

CONDITION  AND   PROSPECTS. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country  has  im- 
proved ;  that  its  outlook  has  brightened ;  and  that,  unless  some  unforseen 
and  untoward  event  checks  the  advance  upon  which  the  country  has  fairly 
started,  within  a  very  few  years  the  Republic  will  be  fully  abreast  of  the  most 
progressive  of  her  South  American  sisters.  The  late  session  of  Congress 
ratified  contracts  for  two  important  lines  of  railroads,  both  of  which,  starting 
from  different  points  on  the  coast,  are  destined  to  cross  the  Andes  and  link 
the  interior,  with  its  inexhaustible  and  mcalculable  resources,  with  the 
Pacific  coast 
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In  the  great  valleys  of,  and  the  territory  beyond,  the  Andes  is  a  country 
of  vast  domain,  unsurpassed  in  salubrity  of  cliniate,  fertility  and  variety  of 
soil,  and  mineral  wealth.     Railroads  and  a  liberal  policy  toward  immigration 
irould  usher  in  an  era  of  prosperity  not  dreamed  of  by  the  Incas. 

AMERICAN   OPPORTUNITIES, 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  many  and  golden  have  been  the  opportunities 

los^  to  firmly  establish  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Ecuador.     Our 

mex-chants  are  not  versed  in  the  customs  and  wants  of  the  people  and  country. 

XXi^y,  no  doubt,  do  not  folly  realize  that  a  new  code  of  rules  must  be  framed 

to     tsring  them  in  touch  with  the  business  men  here;  that  a  different  system 

be  adopted  than  that  used  in  the  United  States,  where  it  takes  only 

rn  days  to  transmit  a  letter  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  where 

a  sb  Ipment  of  goods  is  rapid  and  safe.     They  must  realize  that,  if  they  ear- 

nes^Jy  desire  to  do  business  here,  they  must  meet  in  competition  the  manu- 

Hax^turers  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  with  their  heavy  capital,  easy 

IS,  and  cheap  labor,  combined  with  many  years  of  practical  experience 

itering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.     They  must  realize  that 

inch  of  the  territory  is  to  be  stubbornly  contested,  and  that  the  battle 

will    be  won  by  the  application  and  enforcement  of  strict  business  principles 

The  best  men  must  be  sent  out  to  see  and  know  personally  the  coun- 

suid  people,  and  their  wants  and  customs  should  be  specially  studied. 

T*l^^y  should  never  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that  it  is  the  busi- 

of  the  Government,  with  their  assistance,  to  plant  American  commerce 

Spanish  American  soil. 

-Among  the  gravest  errors  indulged  in  by  American  shippers  is  the  method 

^*   Flacking  in  vogue.     The  receipt  of  American  goods  in  a  damaged  and  bro- 

condition  is  so  common  as  to  dishearten  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of 

•rican  commerce  in  Spanish  America,  a  complaint,  by  the  way,  rarely 

niade  against  European  shippers.     JBut,  despite  the  great  disadvantages 

^    many  inconveniences  under  which  American  commerce  with  Spanish 

'^^rica  labors — such  as  faulty  packing,  irregular  and  expensive  transporta- 

^^5^»  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  represen- 

,     ^^^ — American  goods  are  not  unknown.     Nearly  all  of  the  flour  used  on 

^    ^  ^oast  comes  direct  from  California.     Nearly  all  of  the  lumber  used  comes 

2        ^^  Alississippi,  Oregon,  and  Washington.     Nearly  all  of  the  kerosene  and 

^^      *  certain  lines  of  hardware,  canned  goods,  furniture,  and  the  major  part 

^*>e  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  American,  and  when  a  cooking-stove  is 

^  it  is  generally  of  American  pattern  and  make.     A  great  many  sewing- 

3j^^^*^ines  and  the  Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers  are  imported  from  the  United 


this  connection  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  American  patterns  of 
^g-machines  and  revolvers  are  imitated  by  German  manufacturers,  the 
^  ^    being  an  inferior  article  at  a  cheaper  price,  and,  of  course,  an  injury 
■^^  genuine  brand  and  the  trade. 
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Amierican  prints  are  preferred  to  those  of  Manchester,  and  some  denxms 
and  duckings  are  in  demai^d.  American  watches  (silver  and  gold),  jeweX^^ 
and  silver  ware,  are  also  in  demand. 


laSCELLAKEOUS  NOTES. 

Sugar  estates. — ^These  are  six  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  capita  of 
f  1, 05 0,000;  two  building,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1 300,000.  The  first 
established  was  in  1882. 

Mineral  and  mines. — There  is  but  one  mine  being  developed  at  present 
in  the  Republic,  the  Zorenna  gold  mine,  by  an  English  company ;  but  washed 
gold  from  the  region  beyond  the  Andes  known  as  the  "  Napo,"  an  unexplored 
country  inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  is  brought  in  by  thei^. 

Population, — Of  the  1,000,000  estimated  it  is  thought  that  between  700,- 
000  and  800,000  are  Indians. 

Area. — The  area  is  estimated  at  248,350  square  miles. 

Freights. — ^The  average  freights  for  1889  were  as  follows:  England- 
Royal  Mail  (steam),  fine  goods,  {43. 75  per  100  cubic  feet ;  common  or  rovB^ 
goods,  {34.35  per  zoo  cubic  feet;  other  than  Royal  Mail  (irregular),  fi^ne 
goods,  f  36  per  100  cubic  feet;  common  or  rough  goods,  I25.35  perioooalDic 
feet;  sail,  {26.50  per  100  cubic  feet.  Germany — ^steamer,  J50  per  100  ^»- 
bic  feet ;  sail,  {25  per  100  cubic  feet.  France — steamer  (Havre),  finego(^^> 
{37.50  per  100  cubic  feet;  common  or  rough  goods,  {28.10  per  iooc»-"*ic 
feet ;  sail  (Bordeaux),  general  cargo,  {26.50  per  100  cubic  feet.  The  UnL  ^«i 
States — steamer  (New  York),  {75  per  100  cubic  feet. 

Table  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  i88g. 


Articles. 


Dutiable. 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Rubber. ...< 

Hides ......••I. ....■.•...••.•• • ...MM 

Dye-stuff. 

Grass  for  hammocks 

Tobacco M 

Ivory-nuts... 

Sazsaparilla 

Free  qf  duty. 

Spice  for  coloring  soups 

Medicinal  bark... 

Hammocks..... 

Lard 

Gold 

Live  plants 

Silver... .* 

Hats M.. 

Total .M M. 


Qvumtity. 


Kilagrmms, 
•90,056 

380. «99 
96x^664 

fi3«#5X3 

653. 
i,o8a 

3,x6a 

65,000 

3afl 


831 

3.6«9 

394 

43 

«9 
30 


«»«74 


1,640,768 


y^XxxtiymUr  de 


l«»5.467-9« 
158,715.98 
•47,889.34 

160,994. 4» 

387.90 

308.00 

1,088.00 

«,»a5.53 

X68.00 


S3««> 
1,108.91 

799.00 

99.00 

xz,668.oo 

50.00 

4,400.00 

«S.7S9-a> 


Doty. 


•3' 
r.50 
■*i 
.to 


I3i 

3.» 


.....».....••••••* 

....••«••.••••"••' 


...%...■•..• 


731,097. 36 


■  ••»•••••  ••••^  * 


«>,fi9*- 
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T(Me  ihommg  tki  ixparts  of  Ecuador  hy  cowUries  m  188^ 


Conntxitt. 


DutiaiU, 


Bdgiuin.~ ^„.. 

Central  America 

Colombia. 

CttlML^....^ 

ChiH. « 


••••••••  »«•••• 


Spain  .^. 
Fiance... 
HoiUnd. 
England. 
Italy 


Mexico^.......... 

United  States.. 

Pent - 

Unigmy......... 

Total 


Quantity. 


a,  806 

3«,7B3 

>33*33< 

640,738 

x6a 

S«3,«64 
4,ax8,a43 

3f85a»557 
57,649 

4f05i,3M 
44,935 
67,766 

1,640,788 

1,283,448 
7,038 


30,9ax,io8 


Value  (paUr  di 
puuta). 


^,999,069. 69 
1,500.00 

13,043.96 

100,140.00 

351,063.40 

6,798.00 

349,096.21 

1,671,839.50 

1,944,534-79 
«3,94»<» 

«»a75,M5.79 
10,574.00 

33,903.00 

731,097.36 

«  73, 074. 58 

9,400.00 


7,910,910.91 


Duty. 


^40,966.26 

17.96 

909.64 

818.68 

4,«64.93 

9,939. 16 
96,995.01 
90,896.75 

368.96 
91,304.69 

189.73 

43«.7a 
30,091.68 

3,943- 7« 
45.04 

142,566.85 


Table  sh(jwing  the  exports  of  Ecuador  by  articles  in  j88g* 


Aiticlet. 


Cocoa  «.•»»«  •••.*•  •••< 

Coffee 

Boor  (dye-wood) , 
India  rubber.^..., 


■«»••••■  •■■»*••« 


Dye-stuff.................... 

Straw  for  PaxuuBa  bats. 
Straw  for  hammocks.... 

Hides  of  sde-kather.... 

Tobacco  ..•■•MM«..a.»*.*.. 

Ivory-nots 

SarsapaTilla....w. ...... .... 


Free  qf  duty. 


Spice  for  coloring  soups... 

Garlic..... 

Rice 

Cow  boms........ 

Sugar 

Woolen  doth 

Coal  pitch 


SplU  bamboo ~ 

Tortoise-shell 

Hull  of  the  bean  of  cocoa. 
Peruvian  bark 


Ogars...... ...... 

Cocoa-nuti 

Pearl  shells...... 

Horse  halrt..».. 


Boir  (medicinal). 
Sogar,  is  cakca.. 


»»»».»»«.•...»«... I 


Quantity. 


Kilogram*. 
19,169,937 

1,159,036 
61,596 

«79»585 
670.958 

35,73» 
90,509 

30,979 

9.651 

308,426 

«4,a73,"3 
7,010 


8,946 
3,698 

»74 
9,900 

303 

5,>44 

6,105 

8 

343,561 

158 

4,555 

35*535 

ISO 

9» 

300 

7,503 
x,ooo 


9,400 
•4,639 

976 1 


\ralue(v«/«rdSr 
plazeC^. 


15,690,586.54 
510,847.65 

1,465.00 
969, 907. 50' 
171,300.91 

5,143.84 
19,619.50 

7,789.00 

4,474.00 
100,398.01 
599,886.94 

9,416.92 


1,376.60 

634.00 

1,100.00 

600.00 

1,740.00 

4,450.00 

1,630.92 

10.00 

8,678.00 

400.00 

274.00 

20,418.80 

28.00 

75.00 

45.00 

750.30 

30.00 

994.00 

9,949* 3x 
30.00 


Duty. 


177,883.54 

5,099. 5a 

406.07 

«3,98o.  53 

3,35«.49 
178.65 

820.14 

3,097.90 

145.70 

6,168.59 

31,400.73 

35.06 


....»..»«.».«>•«  ...WW 
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Table  showing  the  exports  of  Ecuador  by  articles  in  i88g — Contmned. 


Axtides. 


Free  4^  lAr/f— Continued. 


Chocolate 

Brush  of  cocoa-nut  fiber 

Fresh  fruits. , 

Gtnger.M..«*M.> .m»m«*«».<>*> 

Hammocks ~....... 

Cotton  fiber  (vegetable  wool) » 

Sail-doth 

Wood.. 

SiUc  shawls 

Lard 

Butter 

Beans... 

Samples  of  mineral 

Stone  jars 

Gold 

Porous  tree  wood ^ 

Cocoa  wood 

Potatoes 

Paroquets,  or  small  parrots 

Grass  for  hammocks  (wood  fiber  for  rope). 

Silver  coin 

Plants ,. 

Bees«wax  (tallow). 

Hats 

Medicinal  plant  (tamarinds) 

Various  articles 

Wine. 

Sarsaparilla 


Quantity. 


Toul. 


KiLigramt, 

734 

».47» 

«S.999 

x,644 

«,»77 

407 

46 

86 

43 

46 

1,56a 

as 

710 

30t 

7,800 

405 
a,z2o 

184 

976 

5,0x1 

4.8o» 

16,073 

•7.351 

943 

58 

35 

9» 


Value  {valcr  tU 
^laza). 


3o,9si,zo8 


^Sa-oo 

3x4.00 

8s,  761.90 
3 10. 00 
1,467.00 
X95.00 
x6.oo 
3«8.oo 
750.00 

32.00 

50.00 
358.00 


176.00 

86,548.00 

624.00 

17.00 

130.00 

60.00 

30.00 

901,850.94 

3.932.00 

«.157  00 

344,048.03 

400.00 

• 

5a-3« 
xo.oo 

so.  00 


Duty. 


••••*••• 


7,910,310.91 


«43,; 


Table  shcrwing  the  imports  of  Ecuador  by  countries  in  r88g. 


Countries. 


Dutiable 

Germany..... ».. 

Belgium 

Co.orobia. 

Cuba. , 

Chili 

China , 

Spain , 

France , 

Holland 

England , 

Italy , 

United  States 

Peru 

Switsetiand. , 

Total 


Quantity. 


KiUgramt, 

3,931,631 

«»337 
300, 6a I 

57,545 
•.544,786 

«,403 

867,836 

3,889,146 

90 

3,8«9,34« 

1x1,034 

4,885,133 

4,37X,«9a 
«.5o8 


•3.604.W3 


Value  {^valor  de 
piasa). 


1^331,948.66 

1,400.00 

433,675.61 

89,9<»7-47 

945.977- 84 
110,958.00 

a73,a70.97 

1,989,436.36 

30.00 

«.3SO,5«>.7» 
36,098.00 

», 377, 59a.  73 

740,33«.56 

11,674.00 


Duty. 


|a8S.99 

»7.  »o; 

»8.7S: 
106,70^ 

8,76s 

76,044 

445,^49 
45^ 

435.877 
i»,x56. 

384.389- 
75,a9«- 

445 


9,««,455.8x 


i,8A96»- 


WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate-General. 

Guayaquil^  September  i^  i8go. 
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COMMERCE  AND  CROPS  OF   ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  VICE'CONSVL-GENERAL  WOOD,  OF  ROME. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Italy  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  ^o^  iSgo^  compared  with 

the  same  period  of  i8Sg. 

IMPORTS. 


Description  of  merchandise. 


Spblls,  wine,  and  oils. 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco.. 

Ckeoiicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  perftimery.... 
Dyes,  dye^atuflEs,  and  articles  for  tanning.... 

Hemp,  flax,  jute,  etc *.. 

Orttoo *. 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk 


Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper... 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs.. , 

Miaarals  and  metals. 

Stooe,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass , 

Ceteals,  flour,  and  vq;etable  products  not  elsewhere  in- 


Axntnaili  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included. 
MSgcrflanrous. ...........4. 


Total 

Silver  and  gold..... 

Grand  total. 


1890. 


Lirt. 
26,272,467 
61,835,009 
41,081,241 
18,524,847 
«o,033,493 
X47, 305,088 
67,500,200 

6»,a73,447 

30,830,809 

8,519,118 

32,627,509 

122,590,979 

107,330,375 

153,285,348 

71.948,356 
12,914,127 


983,762,413 
43,862,900 


1,026,625,313 


Z889. 


Lire. 

93,456,200 

56,343,375 
39,341,072 

16,950,298 

18,257,384 

141,699,393 

68,841,028 

76,334,103 
31,281,033 

7,567,171 
38,806,607 

139,660,784 

96,851,699 

176,811,463 

67,653,967 
13,081,403 


991,836,879 
34,496,100 


1,026,333,979 


EXPORTS. 


Difference. 


Lire. 
•f  3,8x6,367 

+  5,481,734 
+11,840,169 

+  1,574,549 
+  1,776,109 
+  5,605,695 

—  1,340,828 
—15,060,656 

—  450,224 

■f  951,947 
+  3,8ao,903 
—17,069,805 
+10,378,676 

—«3, 536, 1X4 

+  4,394,389 

—  167,276 


—  8,079,466 
+  8,366,800 


+      392,334 


Spirits,  wine,  and  oils.. 

Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco^ 4.... 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  perfumery.., 
Dyes,  dye-stuffs,  and  articles  for  tanning. 

Hemp,  flaxj  jute,  etc 

Cotton.. 

Wool  and  hair 

Silk - • 


Wood  and  straw 

Books  and  paper..... 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs. 

Miaexaband  metals..j^. , 

Stooe,  earth,  pottery,  and  glass , 

Cereals »  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  ekewhere  in- 
cluded ....«.»»»■«.... I 

/i««»mU  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 


Total 

SKIver  and  gold.. 

Grand  total ... 

No.  122- 


65,434,310 

5,739,919 
35,835.766 

7,265,379 
38,871,104 
31,165,796 

6,436,590 
309,910,493 

37,975,771 
8,096,400 

'5,981,531 
17,460,326 
37,950,885 

54,650,984 

68,563,734 
6,964,658 


618,303,545 
53,612,000 


670,915,545 


106,106,225 

4,352,089 

33,303,3x7 

6,365,004 

37,061,089 

19,645,866 

6,258,16s 

348,883,170 

38,397,836 

10,943,085 

« 7, 635. 893 

19, 738, 168 

38,793,868 

50,0x8,426 

68,550,518 

5,448,977 


691,490,595 

35,804,800 


737,295,395 


—40,671,9x5 
+  1,387,830 

+  3,533,549 
+  900,375 
+  1,8x0,015 
+  1,519,930 
+  178,435 
—38,971,678 
—   433,o«5 

-  3,846,685 

—  1.654,361 

—  3,267,843 

—  843,983 

+  4,633,558 

+  X3,3z6 
-f  i,5i5,68x 


—73,187,050 
4-16,807,000 


—56,379,850 


■8. 
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catops.* 

Table  sh&wing  wheat  crop  of  Itafy, 


Districts. 


Piedmoac... 
Lotnbftrdy.. 
Venetia 


«••«««•«■«••••«• 


Marches  and  Umbria.. 

Tuscany. 

Latium  (Rome) 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southexn  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sidly,  Island  of 

Sardinia,  island  of.....^.......^.. 


Total. 


Average 
area. 


Hedartt. 

•35, 9*7 

»9«.374 
391,902 

a5,a8x 
456, 3»o 
44a,9«> 
359. >?5 
137.940 
^7,953 
74x.«74 

607,986 
151,1x9 


4,438.'55« 


Average 
crop. 


Cropof  xBgo. 


to  average 
cxop. 


HectoliUr*, 
9,9x8,500 
3,5*6.500 

3,SX7»9«> 
9x4,900 

5,369,600 

4.993.500 

3,645,900 

1.462,500 

6,739»i<» 
7,9x7,900 

6,554,700 
X, 1x8, 800 


46,569,100 


Percent. 
XX0.80 
9X.58 

95.85 
«  85.90 
10S.67 
X00.76 
X09.39 
««5 

9a.  33 

86. 8x 

86.  XX 
97.10 


95.85 


Qaanii^ 
narveKoQ. 


HtctoUUrt 

3.«33.7« 
3.«o.4« 
3.37«,9« 
xB4,«a 
5,66^€a 
4>aS5.6K 

3»7'9.*« 
«.6fc,9« 

6,«99.on 

6,965,601 

5.  644. 4a 

«»»$4,6n 


44,63>.w 


Districts. 


inedmont 

Lombardy 

Uguria 


Percentage  of  the  crop  cS  1890  vfaid 
has  been  found  to  ' 


Excellent. 


Perctni. 


••••••••«•••  ««•••«•••«■••«••••••*•■••«••••««••••••••••»••••»•••  ■•■ 


Emilia 

Marches  and  Umbria 1 

Tuscany.. 

Latium  (Rome) 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sicily,  bland  of. 

Sardinia,  island  of ^ 


Average... 


7 
»9 


9 
98 


Z9 


Good. 


Percent. 
zoo 

93 
8x 

zoo 

9» 
7a 
78 
zoo 
88 

83 
too 

58 


87 


Middibg. 


Parent. 


•  »•■■•■•■•—■ 


«••••«•« 


NoTS.— I  hectare^a, 


47  acres ;  z  hectoliter>*9,838  bushels. 

o  These  tables  are  from  official 
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Tabu  sJkawmg^  barley  ercp  cf  Itafy* 


VCBCtttaao 

upnift —••••>••••••»>  ••<•••••• 

gig-ia  ^ 

ftfardbes  and  Umbria 

Tuscany.... 

Ladum  (Rome) 

Soutliaii  proTtnces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southem  pcoTinces  of  the  Mediterranean 

Sicay,  island  of. 

Sardinia,  island  of. ^ » 


Average 

area. 


Hectare*. 
a,  151 

3.661 
x,xo7 
8»xzx 
8.06s 

7.909 

y     4.M3 

64,138 

56,691 

138,908 

5X,446 


337,6»8 


ATerage 
crop. 


Hectoliters* 
39,300 
16,700 
4o,aoo 
9,600 
71,900 
83,700 
76,300 
36,800 

B53,9«> 
678, too 

1,530,800 

440,600 


3,850,900 


Crop  of  1890* 


Relation 

to  average 

crop. 


Per  cent. 

86.5s 
68.a8 
69.15 

45.83 
106.40 

95.34 

99-34 

8S 

9«.8a 

83.0a 

93.16 

76.83 


89.05 


Quantity 
harvested. 


Hectolitert, 

10,400 
87,800 

4,4» 

76,500 
79,800 
75, 800 

3»»3W> 

793,600 

556,300 

1,4x6,800 

338,500 


3.4a9.4a> 


Districts. 


■.««...««•.««.«••.« 


Emilia 

Marches  and  Umbria. 

Tiacany. 

Lariam  (Rome). 

Sooslieni  provinces  of  the  Adriatic » 

Soothem  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sicily,  island  of.. 

Sardinia,  island  of. 


Percentage  of  the  crop  of  1890  which 
has  been  found  to  ' 


Excellent. 


Per  cent. 


Good. 


Per  cent. 

47 

65 

xoo 

34 
xoo 

100 

67 

100 
xoo 

93 
zoo 

38 


9* 


Middling. 


Per  cent. 


53 

35 


66 


33 


6a 
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TahU  shmtfing  Indian  com  crop  of  Itafy. 


Districts. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy^ , 

Venetia 

Liguria 

Emilia. ,., 

Marches  and  Umbria^ 

Tuscany^ 

Latlum  (Rome) .'. r.. 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean , 

Sicily,  island  of. 

Sardinia,  island  of. 

Total *. 


Average 
area. 


Hectare. 
167,778 

3i4f445 
400,987 

xx,985 
200,700 
197,666 
X 10, 314 

59,a«7 

X78,4i4 

844,552 

3,427 
8,346 


1,891,831 


Avexage 
crop. 


Hectoliters. 

3,036,100 

6,319,000 

6,  xaa,  500 

150,600 

3. 307, 300 

9,516,000 

i,8«,40o 

871,300 

a, 0x3, 400 

3,443,900 

32,^00 

97,500 


39,661,100 


Crop  of  1890. 


Relation 

to  average 

crop. 


Per  cent. 

9»-59 
91.81 

90-37 
8a.  74 
75.63 

74.36 

70-94 
95 

90.  xa 
73.48 

76.40 

77-09 


84.58 


Quantity 
harvested. 


Hectoliters. 
3,780,900 
5,801,700 
5,533.900 

X34,6oo 
9,501,100 
1,868,500 
1,393,800 

837,600 
1,8x4.400 

a, 495, 40a 
34,600 

BX,300 


35,086,000 


Districts. 


Piedmont.. 
Lombardy. 
Venetia 


Uguria 

Emilia.. 

Marches  and  Umbria.. , 

Tuscany.. , 

latium  (Rome) 

Southern  provinns  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sidly,  island  of. 

Sardinia,  island  of « 


Percentage  of  the  crop  of  1890  whkh 
has  been  found  to  be— 


Excellent. 


Per  cent. 


x6 


Average. 


a 


Good. 


Per  cent. 
49 

99 
.  83 

xoo 

49 
xoo 

87 

100 
.     6a 

3» 


Middling. 


Percent. 


5» 

X 

xS 


35 


»3 


38 
68 

xoo 

xoo 

«6 
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TMe  shewing  oai  crop  of  lialy. 


Dbtxicfs. 


T  lOmbrdy 


Ugmia...........^. .„......». 

EnuUa..^ ^..............^..^ 

Marches  and  Umbria^......... 

Tuscany....^ ^ 

Tathnn  (Rome) 

Soathfon  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southeni  proTinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Sicily,  island  of  ...^^m.......^......... 


Total... 


!»««••••••••■•••••*«•••••••■••••••••••••■«••••••••«•••••••••• 


Average 

Crop  of  Z890.        * 

area. 

crop. 

Relation 

to  average 

crop. 

Quantity 
harvested. 

Htctares. 

Htctolitert. 

Ptr  cent. 

//^MUtrt. 

»3.85a 

258,500 

98.56 

941,300 

a6,945 

556,900 

80.89 

449,9«> 

"8,503 

5x3,600 

83.30 

436,500 

4x7 

a,  500 

48 

1,900 

X5.834 

a6o,aoo 

99.46 

358,800 

xo,6oa 

98,700 

87.34 

86,  MO 

33,825 

398,800 

89.33 

355,800 

S9,8x6 

336,800 

89.99 

303,100 

X53,29« 

»,X37.9» 

76.64 

1,638,500 

"»,995 

2,800,300 

83. 17 

«,479>3«> 

8,660 

124,700 

69.61 

86,800 

436, 74X 

6.48i,«oo 

&3.90 

5»3«7»4*> 

Dktrictf. 


Piedmont...... 

Lombardy  .».*... 

Vencda 

Ligufia... 

EmBia.. 

Marches  and  Umbria.... 


Ijitinm  (Rome) „ 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Sicily,  island  of 


Percentage  of  the  crop  of  1890  which 
his  been  found  to' 


Excellent. 


JPtrctni, 


97 


(Sood. 


Ptrctni. 

76 
60 

51 

33 
100 

100 

8x 

xoo 

xoo 

zoo 

36 


89 


MIddUng. 


/Vr  cmt. 
"4 

40 

■9 
67 


»9 


n 
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THE  RAMIE  IN  CHINA. 


TaUe  tkcwin£  hemp  crap  of  Italy, 


Districts. 


Piedmont 

Lombardy 

Venetia 

liguria M 

Emilia 

Marches  and  Umbria 

Tuscany ^. 

Latium  (Rome)... 

Southern  provinces  of  the  Adriatic 
Southern  pcOTinces  of  the  Medi' 

terraneafiw 

Sicily,  island  of. 

Sardinia,  island  of 

TotaL ^ 


Average 


Hectares. 
6,78a 

»o»345 
395 

65,040 

5,376 
3,a4« 
»,»44 
«,975 


Z9,09s 

a,7»S 

53 


190,936 


Average 

crop  of 

fiber. 


Tons. 

4,854 
9,058 

6,839 

«79 

47,655 

«,834 

x,8oo 

687 
».489 

15,889 

1,093 

z6 


85,1x6 


Crop  of  1890. 


Rdation 

to  average 

crop. 


Per  cent. 
64.63 
77.45 
80.86 
87.71 

90.93 
83.87 

77.89 

85 

74.95 

80.79 
49-46 
X9.50 


85.  ox 


Quantity 
of  fiber  har- 
vested. 


Tens. 
3,«37 
1,594 
5,489 
157 
43,33a 
«.377 
1,409 

584 
x,xi6 

",831 
506 

9 


70, 5*7 


Percentage  of  cxop  of 

1890  which  has 
been  found  to ' 


Good. 


Per  cent. 
43 
97 
94 
xoo 
6a 

74 

y> 

xoo 

x 

3» 

9» 


Middling. 


Percent. 
57 

3 
6 


38 

96 

70 


•••■««•«•••••«• 


99 

69 
8 

xoo 


CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

VicC'Ctmsul'Gencrtil. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome^  Octobentd,  i8go. 


THE   RAMIE   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  LEONARD,  OP  SHANGHAL 

Within  the  consular  district  of  Shanghai  the  ramie  plant  is  not  cultivated. 
It  is  principally  grown  in  the  region  extending  from  Kioo-Kiang  westward  for 
about  50  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River.  This  plant  is 
called  "tchou-ma"  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
plant  known  by  the  botanical  term  Bahmeria^  and  is  also  called  "rhea"  or 
"rheea."  "Ramie"  is  the  Malay  name  for  a  similar  plant,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  best  known  by  the  latter  term^  At  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  it  is  commonly  called  China  grass. 

Tchou-ma  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fields  where 
it  is  cultivated  require  to  be  restored  about  every  five  years.  The  Chinese 
break  off  the  stalk  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  believe  that,  if  it  is  cut  or 
broken  \M  too  low,  the  root  will  rot.  The  fiber  is  stripped  almost  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  gathered,  the  work  being  relegated  to  women  and  children. 
The  method  is  of  the  rudest  description,  which  tends  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  product  and  lower  the  grade  of  the  fiber.  This  would  be  obviated  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  a  better  knowledge  of  preparing  the  fiber  for 
the  various  markets. 
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The  seeds  of  the  tchou-ma  plant  resemble  hemp-seeds  in  shape  and  are 
^tlier  jet  black  or  pure  white.  The  Chinese  use  the  seeds  extensively  in 
^'^^aking  confectionery. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  British  merchant  at  Hankow  got  out  a  plant  for 
^^^paring  the  tchou-ma  fiber.     He  located  at  a  town  called  Wu-sueh,  which 
^^  situated  about  30  miles  west  of  Kioo-Kiang.     The  first  year  his  experiment 
t^toved  successful,  but  he  ultimately  failed  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  got 
^  idea  that  the  setting  up  of  an  extensive  plant  worked  by  steam  indicated 
(hat  the  fiber  must  be  in  great  demand  on  the  foreign  markets,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly combined  in  putting  up  their  prices  until  it  became  impossible  to 
mn  the  plant  at  a  profit*^ 

The  Chinese  make  a  variety  of  fabrics  from  the  tchou-ma  fiber,  and  of 
the  poorer  quality  serviceable  ropes  and  cords  are  made. 
I  inclose  the  following  samples :  * 

(x)  A  skein  of  tchou-ma  taken  from  a  bale  as  it  arrives  at  Shanghai.     The 
price  is  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  A  ball  of  cord. 

(3)  A  skein  of  thread,  bleached. 

(4)  A  piece  of  rope. 

(5)  A  piece  of  sack-cloth,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  i  cent  per  foot. 

(6)  A  piece  of  cloth  woven  in  Quang-Tung ;  retail  price,  4  cents  per  foot. 

(7)  Two  pieces  of  cloth  woven  in  Kiang-See;  retail  price,  4  cents  per  foot. 

(8)  A  piece  of  cloth  woven  in  Kiang-See ;  price,  10  cents  per  foot. 
Xhese  specimens  are  all  made  from  the  tchou-ma  fiber. 

J.  A.  LEONARD,     • 
Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Shanghai,  September  jp,  i8go. 


OLIVE  OIL  ADULTERATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRADLEY,  OF  NICE, 

Much  of  the  olive  oil  exported  from  France  is  adulterated  with  different 
seed  and  nut  oils.     At  least  seven  or  eight  of  the  seed  products  are  so  em- 
ployed.    When  our  fellow-citizens  imagine  that  they  are  eating  their  salads 
with  olive  oil,  it  is  most  possible  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  oil  eaten  is 
either  cotton-seed,  ground-nut  {Arachis  hypogcea),  sesamum,  poppy,  camelina, 
rape,  or  flaxseed  oil.     The  French  farmer  and  the  agricultural  stations  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  remedy  this,  as  growers  of  the  olive  are  being  seri- 
ously injured  by  these  cheap  mixtures,  just  as  our  dairy  farmers  were  hurt  by 
manufactured  imitations  of  butter;  but  they  can  do  little  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  buyers. 

*  Samples  sent  to  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C 
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It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  the  pure  article  now  by  co-operating  with 
agricultural  stations  at  shipping  points,  say  Nice,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux. 
Here  at  Nice  M.  R.  Brull6,  director  of  the  agricultural  station,  writes  me 
that,  if  buyers  will  make  it  a  condition  of  their  orders  that  samples  of  the 
oil  to  be  shipped  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consul  or  director  of  the  sta- 
tion by  the  oil  merchant  for  anal3rsis,  he  will  analyze  it  and  pronounce  upon 
its  purity,  giving  a  certificate  of  the  same  to  the  merchant  shipper.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  consignment,  the  buyer,  if  he  wishes,  can  repeat  the  examination 
by  a  comparatively  simple  process  recently  discovered  by  M.  Bruli^ 

If  oil  has  not  been  sent  according  to  sample  furnished,  the  shipper  will  be 
liable  to  a  criminal  action.  The  fear  cf  this  would  be  a  strong  reason  for 
honesty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  importers  will  accept  M.  Brull6's  offer  to  com- 
pel the  shipment  of  unadulterated  oil,  as  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
compounds  are  quite  injurious  to  health. 

WM.  HARRISON  BRADLEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nice,  October  jo,  i8go. 


CHINESE  VS.  AMERICAN   COTTON    DRILLING. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  CHIN-RIANG, 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  sample  of  cotton  drilling,  think- 
ing the  subject  might  have  some  interest  to  American  manufacturers.  This 
cloth  is  manufactured  at  the  Shanghai  cotton-mills,  established  this  year  by 
Li  Hung  Chang,  viceroy  of  Chi-Li  (formerly  taotai  of  Shanghai),  and  some 
rich  compradores  and  merchants,  all  of  whom  are  share-holders  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  company  have  a  monopoly  for  ten  years  for  the  whole  of  China, 
during  which  time  no  rival  establishment  can  be  started.  There  are  no  for- 
eign share-holders.     . 

At  present  they  manufacture  drillings  only,  and  turn  out  about  50  pieces 
per  day  when  in  full  blast.  The  cloth  is  woven  from  Bombay  yarn  im|x>rted 
from  India.  It  is  valued  at  about  ^3.50  per  piece  of  40  yards  30  inches  wide, 
or  say  50  cents  per  piece  under  best  American  drillings.  The  Chinese 
merchants  here  do  not  think  it  can  enter  into  competition  with  American 
cloth,  and,  being  of  native  origin,  it  can  not  claim  the  treaty  clause  to  go 
inland  under  transit  pass,  paying  only  half  ad  valorem  duty. 

A.  C.  JONES, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Chin-Kiang,  October  i,  iSgo* 
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SAVINGS-BANKS  OF  GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN, 

PCNKT   BANKS,   POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS,   AND    THE   NATIONAL  SECUIOTY  SAV- 
INGS-BANKS. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Glasgow  perhaps  none  have  contributed  more 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  than  its  savings-banks.  Under  the 
active  management  of  William  Meikle,  esq.,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 
its  actuary  and  the  moving,  inspiring,  and  controlling  spirit,  an  uninter- 
rupted tide  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  has  attended  it,  until  now,  with  its 
attendant  penny  banks,  in  a  city  of  less  than  800,000  people,  235,000  per- 
sons are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  save  and  add  to  their  sav- 
ings by  an  accumulation  of  interest — a  marvelous  result,  surely.  The  lessons 
of  thrift,  economy,  and  business  habits  thus  taught  must  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  vast  number  of  people  interested,  and,  if  "a  penny  saved  is 
worth  two  earned,"  what  a  power  for  good  and  blessing  to  the  masses  is  here 
conferred.  Though  now  more  than  a  half-century  old,  the  Savings-bank  of 
Gla^ow  is  younger  by  many  years  than  other  like  institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  race  for  usefulness  has  outstripped  them  all.  It  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  if  there  is  a  savings  institution  an3nvhere  in  the  world,  fos- 
tered and  built  up  under  similar  conditions,  which  can  show  a  grander  or 
more  successful  record. 

The  bank  receives  deposits  as  low  as  a  shilling;  at  the  same  time  it  has 
always  encouraged  penny  banks,  furnishing  blanks,  stationery,  etc.,  receiving 
their  deposits,  and  aiding  them  in  every  possible  manner,  insisting  only  that 
the  funds — the  pennies  of  the  children  and  the  poor — shall  be  absolutely  safe 
and  secure  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  more  pretentious  sav- 
ings of  their  neighbors  who  happen  to  be  in  slightly  more  affluent  circum- 
stances. It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  speak  of  the  penny  banks  in  this  connec- 
tion as  elsewhere  in  this  report,  for  they  form  too  important  a  factor  in  the 
people's  savings  and  are  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  wonderful  system  of 
savings  in  the  city  to  be  omitted.  The  penny  savings-banks  in  active  opera- 
tion number  215.  The  number  of  transactions  last  year  reached  the  un- 
precedented total  of  934>579;  this  year,  doubtless,  the  million  line  will  be 
passed.  The  open  accounts  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  74,955,  and  the 
total  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  jQ^9,zi9  4^-  ^^^*  These  penny 
banks  are  carried  on  by  the  Sabbath-schools  and  churches  for  the  most  part, 
though  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  day  schools,  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  with  indifferent  success,  one  or  two  schools  only  showing  marked 
progress  and  pronounced  success.  The  failure  of  the  day  schools  to  success- 
fully work  the  system  of  penny  savings  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  teachers 
were  compelled  to  attend  to  the  business  during  the  luncheon  hour,  and 
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hence  felt  it  a  burden,  and  very  naturally  allowed  the  interest  to  lag  and  die 
out.  One  striking  exception  is  noted,  the  Highland  Society  School,  and  in 
this  case  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  and,  con- 
sequently, marked  and  almost  marvelous  success  has  followed. 

The  business  of  the  penny  banks  is  carried  on  by  six  hundred  officials, 
whose  voluntary  work  and  painstaking  care  brings  its  aid,  with  all  its  impor- 
tant lessons,  to  the  masses,  and  by  them  ''thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
people,  especially  young  people,  are  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  saving" 
and  are  taught  to  form  habits  of  economy  and  thrift. 

The  establishment  of  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow  is  antedated  by  sev- 
eral others  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  How 
far  in  the.  lead  of  the  others  the  Glasgow  institution  is  is  also  shown  by  the 
same  table. 


Bank  and  location. 


Liverpool  Savings-bank 

Bloomfield  Street  (Jjoadaa)  S«vuigs-I>ank 

St.  Martin's  Place  (London)  Savings>bank  ... 

Manchester  Savings-bank 

Glasgow  Savings-bank .....m.....^... 


When  eaublishfod. 


18x5.. 
x8x6.. 
x8i6.. 
x8i8.. 
X836.. 


■•••••••••••«•«•**•■•••••••••»•••■• 


Number  of 
depositors. 


88.566 

66,458 
a6,834 

87.S09 
»5«,434 


Amount 

of  funds  on 

hand. 


«.34*»7S6 

x»355>S>7 

••967.392 
5, 189,931: 


The  above  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  November,  1889. 

In  the  year  1861  the  postal  savings-bank  system  was  established  through- 
out the  Kingdom ;  but  the  seventy  post-office  banks  in  Glasgow  combined, 
af^er  this  lapse  of  twenty- eight  years,  had  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  its  patrons 
at  the  same  date  but  ;^93,ooo.  The  failure  of  the  postal  savings  system  (if 
it  may  be  called  a  failure),  it  is  alleged,  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  all 
its  ledgers  are  kept  in  London,  and  transactions,  consequently,  are  necessarily 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  country  districts,  where  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  such  savings  institutions  as  I  am  describing,  the 
postal  savings-banks  are  doubtless  a  great  benefit  and  blessing  to  the  people 
and  a  marked  success. 

During  the  year  just  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  believed,  the  savings-bank 
of  this  city  will  show  almost  phenomenal  prosperity.  On  October  i,  1890, 
the  number  of  depositors  having  open  accounts  with  the  bank  had  increased 
to  159,000,  which,  by  the  close  of  the  year,  will  doubtless  reach  160,000 ; 
and  the  enormous  total  of  deposits  at  the  same  period  will  almost  surely  reach 
;;^6,ooo,ooo  (nearly  130,000,000),  a  record  of  which  any  city  may  well  be 
proud  and  is  sturely  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  managers, 
of  which  there  must  be  no  fewer  than  ten  trustees  and  thirty  managers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  always  a  much  larger  number,  and  at  the  present 
time  more  than  one  hundred  gentlemen  are  interested  as  officers,  trustees,  or 
managers  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  are  on  the  board  of  managers,  among  them  the  lord 
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provost  (mayor),  the  sheriff  (judge)  of  the  city  and  county,  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  city  and  county,  etc. 

This  board  of  trustees  and  managers  appoint  from  their  own  number  a 
committee  of  management  consisting  of  twenty-four  persons.  None  but  the 
active  officers,  such  as  the  acting  accountant,  cashier,  secretary,  and,  of 
course,  clerks,  receive  pay  for  their  services.  Any  or  all  of  these  officers  can 
be  suspended  or  removed  at  any  time  by  the  committee  of  management. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  abridge  or  summarize  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the 
bank  and  at  the  same  time  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  complete- 
ness of  the  same,  they  are  subjoined  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
'Hie  foUowing  figures  and  memoranda  show  the  pr6gress  of  the  bank  since 
^ts  commencement  in  1836 : 


^ 

'. 

Yor. 

Number . 
of  ciepoa- 
itoxs. 

Total  fiiiids. 

Memoranda. 

I        *.   d. 

Tcath  yeair,  1846 ...... ... 

94,083 

483.848  Z5    7 

Z849,  bank  open  daily  for  receipts  and  payments. 

TWeaticdi  year,  1856.... 

3a,«87 

680,940    5    6 

In  z8so  penny  banks  vere  instituted  In  and  azound 
GlasgotNT. 

TUrtkth  year,  z866..... 

51,887 

z,zi4,a8o  za    0 

Foftietli  year,  1876...... 

99.4" 

9,769,z68    z  zo 

Z87Z,  four  branches  were  opened  in  thorough&res 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

nftkth  year,i886u 

«33#^3 

4,504»9>5  X4    4 

1883,  Govan  and  Partick  branches  opened  in  suburbs. 

flfty-fiist  year,z887~... 

137,904 

4,680,47a  13    0 

z886,  jubilee  year  of  the  bank. 

fifty  accond  year,  z888. 

143,  a6z 

4,943,389    7    0 

930  penny  banks  in  operation,  having  jafioo  young 
depositors. 

Hfty-Chird  year,z889... 

«S»,434 

5,189,930    3  zo 

The  bank's  depositors  are  one  in  five  of  the  population. 

An  item  worth  noticing — a  stupendous  fact,  showing  the  success  and 
value  to  the  people  of  the  bank — is  that  the  interest  added  to  depositors'  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ended  November  20,  1889,  amounted  to  ;;^i^2,ii4,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bank  fifty-three  years  ago  the  sum  of  ^£2,- 
363,823  2x.  jd.  has  been  added  as  interest  on  deposits.  These  results  are 
certainly  most  satisfactory ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  remarkable 
showing  made,  is  the  bank  financially  sound  ?  Is  an  institution  managed  by 
an  unpaid  board,  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest  or  responsibility,  rather 
liability,  save  only  for  any  funds  that  may  incidentally  come  into  their 
hands,  likely  to  always  show  a  clean  balance-sheet  and  stable  foundation, 
and  be  a  safe  depository  for  the  funds  of  work  people  and  their  families? 
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The  answer  is  given  in  the  last  financial  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  of  funds  of  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow^  year  ending  November  20yi8go» 


Qiaige. 


To  balance  due  on  NoTember  90, 
x888,  as  per  last  return 

To  sums  received  from  depositors 
in  year  ending  November  ao, 
X889 ^ ^ 

To  interest  on  money  invested  with 
the  commissionen  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  dd>t. 

To  interest  from  bankers^ 

To  rents  received,  less  taxes 


Amount. 


4.407f958    3    « 
1,380,190  17    7 


zaa,3Z7  xo    3 

372   17   XX 

.    668    o    a 


5,9x0,707    9    o 


Discharge. 


By  sums  paud  to  depositors ».. 

By  expenses  of  management : 

£      *'d. 

Salaries 8*957  19     x 

Rents  paid. 970    o    o 

Printing,  etc 6a4  xo  xo 

Cool,  gas,  water,      xzx    19 
Miscellaneous...      401  xo    4 

By  sums  discharged  for  sooth 
branch  premises 

By  balance  deposited  with  said 
commissioners....!.... , 

By  Bank  of  Scotland.. 


Amonnf 


JL        »'d. 
»»3»3»«34    ^« 


S^TOQ    8   a 

34,S3«  «>    9 


5»9»»707    9   o 


Investments  under  the  authority  of  26  and  27  Viet,,  e.  8y,  sec.  16* 


Charg*. 

Amount. 

Discharge. 

Amoont. 

• 

I        *'d. 

538,890  IX    a 

79,00a  19    3 

ao,ox4    a    5 

By  sums  paid  to  depositors „.. 

By  expenses  of  management....... 

By  stmis  invested  in  mortgages : 
School  boards. .••••.•....•••■.•  a. • 

£       td. 

•8,852  X4  XX 
-   33a  za    0 

S04.057  *3    S 

77,104  z8    4 
a?*  559  «4    « 

To  sums  invested  by  depositors.... 
To  interest  received  from  invest- 

Municipal     and     parochial 
boards 

By  cash  in  Bank  of  Scotland 

^yf»9°7  »»  » 

637,907  n  10 

Assets, 


Description. 


Funds  deposited  with  Government,  per  certificate 
In  mortgages  of  school  boards : 

Glasgow,  Govan,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  etc. 

Municipal  and  parochial  bonds , 

Deposited  in  Bank  of  Scotland ». < 

Total....... ...•.....«•••■■•-•*>•■•■••. 


Amountt. 


£         s.d. 
4.54S»976    7    « 

5<H.oS7  «3    5 
77, 104  x8    4 

63,091      4  XX 


5,186,830    3  xo 
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LiahiHtus, 


Descripdon. 


not  above  £x^ 

Above  J^x  and  not  above  ;^ia...., 

Above  jfio  and  not  above  ;(3o — .. 

Above  jfao  and  not  above  ;C3o—-' 

Above  jC^o  and  not  above  ;C40->- 

Above  ;^4o  and  not  above  £,*p^^,, 

Above  j^so  and  iM>t  above  ;£7S-" 

Above  jQjs  ^uid  not  above  ;£ioa.. 

Above  £\^o  and  not  above  £12$, 

Above  £x^%  and  not  above  £ty*^ 

Above  jCxso  and  not  above  ;{^3oo. 

"Penny  banks... ^ 

Cbaritable  spcieties. 

Friendly  societies.. ^ , 


Depositois'  aooonnts.... 


X  WMA*. ••••*< 


No.  of 

accounts. 

£         *d. 

aa,i67 

16,994    9  XX 

5i,oix 

a<H,090    5    7 

18,608 

857.769    7    6 

",3«3 

269,468  x6    a 

8,xa8 

a7i,36x    3  xo 

5.  MX 

aa8,76o    4  xi 

8,940 

535,416  x6  xo 

6,3M 

555,308  X9    7 

4*894 

5a2,96a    2     7 

3,021 

406,733  X4    5 

6.331 

1,132,138  10    4 

"33 

19,762  16    4 

989 

23,360  19    8 

896 

101,848      7    IX 

148,075 

4, 545*899  »5    7 

3,359 

572,610    I    8 

»5»,434 

5,118,509  17    3 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  funds  of  the  bank  are  invested  in  na- 
tional securities  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  The  bank  pays 
its  depositors  2}^  per  cent.  The  one- fourth  of  i  per  cent,  difference  pays  all 
expenses,  and  the  Savings-bank  of  Glasgow  is  as  sound  as  the  Government 
itself. 

The  actuary  some  )rears  ago  published  for  gratuitous  distribution  an  out- 
line of  the  methods  of  business  and  book-keeping  prevailing  in  the  bank, 
from  which  I  glean  the  following,  the  system  of  "checking  the  books"  being 
given  in  full: 

The  arrangements  of  the  bank  are  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  These  are  in  the  ample  facilities  given,  the  transaction  of  business 
with  privacy  and  dispatch,  passing  five  transactions  per  minute.  It  receives 
sums  as  low  as  a  shilling,  makes  no  charge  for  pass-books,  and  repays  money 
when  wanted.  The  bank  has  six  branches  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  allows  any  depositor  passing  any  office  to  lodge  his  money  for  credit 
where  his  account  is  kept. 

The  bank  is  kept  conspicuously  before  the  people.  This  is  done  in  vari- 
ous ways,  prominently  in  placards  showing  the  places  where  and  the  time 
when  the  bank  is  open,  placed  in  numerous  workshops  throughout  the  city. 
Depositors'  accounts  are  numbered  in  order,  and  this  number  runs  through 
all  the  ledgers.  The  peculiar  arrangements  for  checking  and  balancing  rest 
on  this  method  of  numbering.     The  books  used  are : 

(i)  A  ledger,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  containing  ^y^  thousand  accounts 
each. 

(2)  A  cash-book,  in  three  volumes — one  each  for  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week  and  again,  in  turn,  the  last  three  days  of  the  week. 
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(3)  Three  teller's  cash-books — one  for  each  teller.  The  primary  entries 
in  these  three  books  are  made  from  the  depositor's  pass-book  and  before  the 
depositor  leaves  the  bank. 

The  duties  of  the  ledger  keeper,  cash-book  keeper,  and  teller  are  invaria- 
bly performed  by  different  persons.  The  routine  is  substantially  as  follows: 
The  depositor  hands  his  pass-book  to  one  of  the  entering  clerks,  who  enters 
therein  the  date  and  sum  deposited.  This  clerk  then  passes  the  book  to  the 
accountant  or  an  assistant,  who  posts  the  sum  in  the  ledger  and,  evidencing 
the  fact,  initials  the  pass-book  entry.  At  the  same  time  he  credits  on  the 
margin  of  the  ledger  account  the  interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  to  the  20th 
of  November  following.  The  cash-book  keeper  next  takes  the  pass-book  and 
enters  from  the  same  the  depositor's  surname  and  the  sum  in  the  cash-book 
and  passes  the  book  to  the  teller,  whichever  of  the  three  happens  to  be  disen- 
gaged. The  teller  enters  the  number  and  amount  in  his  book,  calls  up  the  de- 
positor, receives  the  money,  initials  the  pass-book,  and  hands  it  over  to  the 
depositor.  Repayment  transactions  pass  through  the  same  routine,  with 
the  addition  that  the  entering  clerk  takes  the  depositor's  receipt  and  com- 
pares the  signature  with  that  given  in  the  declaration  book.  If  need  be,  ques- 
tions are  put  to  the  depositor  to  identify  him,  and  a  del^y  of  twenty-one 
days  is  interposed  to  make  sure. 

CHECKING  THE   BOOKS. 

First  operation, — ^At  the  close  of  business  each  day  the  tellers  count  their 
cash  and  balance  it  with  their  cash-book  and  with  the  principal  cash-book. 
That  book  is  compared,  if  need  be,  with  the  tellers'  cash-books.  Here  com- 
mences the  peculiar  system  of  check.  By  means  of  it  the  daily  postings  into 
the  ledger  are  not  only  proved  to  be  correct,  but  are  sectionized,  so  as  to 
enable  the  clerks  afterwards  to  balance  the  ledger  accounts  in  separate  parts 
or  sections.  The  balancing  of  so  many  as  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred 
thousand  accounts  en  masse  has  been  found  to  be  practically  unattainable  if 
attempted  by  the  ordinary  method  only  \  therefore,  the  whole  accounts  are 
divided  into  sections  of  one  thousand  accounts  each.  The  eighty-eighth 
section,  for  instance,  contains  accounts  commencing  with  No.  88000  and 
ending  with  88999,  ^^^  initial  figures  of  the  reference  number  being  used  as 
the  index  of  the  section.  As  the  accounts  get  thinned  out  several  thousand 
may  be  grouped  together  to  be  treated  as  one  section.  By  means  of  check 
sheets,  now  to  be  described,  an  account  is  kept  of  all  the  sums  paid  in  and 
of  all  the  sums  paid  out  of  each  section  or  thousand.  Each  check  sheet  con-  • 
sists  of  a  few  long  strips  of  ruled  paper,  having  the  index  of  the  thousand, 
/*.  e.y  the  initial  figure  of  the  reference  number,  marked  on  the  top.  In  the 
Glasgow  Savings-bank  there  are  at  present  ninety  such  sheets  in  use  for  the  de- 
posits and  ninety  for  the  payments.  They  are  filled  up  in  the  following 
manner :  One  clerk  reads  off  all  the  reference  numbers  from  the  cash-books, 
while  another,  who  has  the  ninety  sheets  spread  out  before  him,  notes  down 
on  the  respective  sheets  all  the  numbers  read.     Supposing  the  numbers  read 
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were  xy^,  281 1>  1820,  3730^  989,  2091,  these  numbers  would  be  noted  on 
tbe  cbeck  sheets  thus : 


Sectuma 

f 

Secdoos. 

Section  9. 

SecdoBs. 

^ 

7»8 
8ao 

•, 

811 

730 

9« 

• 

Gach  of  the  columns  marked  section  o,  section  i^  section  2,  etc.,  repre- 
sents St  separate  check  sheet,  containing  columns  for  numbers  and  money. 
Xhe  numbers  only  are  taken  from  the  cash-book. 

Second  operation. — ^After  all  the  reference  numbers  of  the  day's  operations 
have  been  taken  down  on  their  respective  check  sheets,  these  sheets  are  taken 
to  the  ledger  to  have  the  sums  filled  in  from  thence.  Take,  for  instance, 
sheet  2.  The  ledger  account  No.  281 1  is  turned  up,  and  the  deposit  entry 
there  found  is  copied  into  the  check  sheet  and  is  check  marked  in  the  ledger. 
The  interest  entry  is  also  examined  and  compared  with  the  interest  table, 
and  is  check  marked.  Account  No.  2730  is  next  referred  to;  its  ledger 
entry  is  copied  and  check  marked  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
other  check  sheets.     The  deposit  sheets  are  ruled  with  red  columns. 

The  repayments  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  on  a  separate  set  of  check 
sheets  ruled  with  black  columns.  In  posting  a  repayment  the  clerk  charges 
the  unearned  interest  due  on  it  in  the  side  column  of  the  ledger  and  brings 
down  the  balance.  When  all  the  check  sheets  have  been  filled  up  they  will 
contain  a  record  of  all  the  postings  into  the  ledger  on  that  day. 

Third  operation.-^Th&  next  step  is  to  compare  that  record  with  the  cash- 
bookr  For  that  purpose  the  whole  check  sheets  are  again  spread  out  (in  a 
portfolio  with  parchment  loops  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  money  col- 
umns only  being  now  shown  to  have  space),  the  cash-book  numbers  and  sums 
are  read,  and  each  sum  in  the  sheet  is  checked  off  when  found  to  agree  with 
the  cash-book  entry.  In  this  manner  the  sums  in  the  check  sheets,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  obtained  from  the  ledger,  are  one  by  one  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  cash-book  and  check  marked. 

Juwrth  operation. — ^The  accuracy  of  these  same  sums  is  also  tested  collect- 
ively at  the  end  of  every  week  by  summing  up  all  the  check  sheets  and  carry- 
ings the  amounts  to  an  abstract,  the  total  of  which  abstract  should  agree  with 
the  totals  of  the  cash-books  for  the  same  period* 
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BALANaNG  OP  TIOS  BOOKS. 

The  check  sheets  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ledgers  in  the  following 
manner.  From  the  last  balance  book  and  from  the  current  check  sheets  the 
following  is  filled  up: 

Form  for  ascertaining  what  ike  balance  in  each  section  ot^ht  to  be. 


Proof  itatement. 

Section  o. 

Section  X. 

SectiaB« 

• 

980  7  o 
sa6    9    6 

750    6   9 

476    4    0 

Add  deiMMlts  since  that  date,  per  chftck  sheets... ................. ^a. 

Deduct  repayments  ainoe  that  date,  per  check  sheeta.............. 

z,9o6  16  6 
186    7    3 

1, 396  10  9 
300  10    0 

Balance  at  this  date 

i,oao    9    3 

996     0     9 

With  this  statement  the  list  of  depositors'  balances,  extracted  from  *^* 
ledger,  is  tested  section  by  section.     If  each  section  agree,  of  course  the  wb*^*^ 
must  also  agree,  and  we  have  an  exact  balance  freer  from  compensating  err^^ 
than  if  it  had  been  effected  in  mass.     Correctness  at  the  first  trial  is  almo^ 
certain,  the  accuracy  of  the  ledger  postings  having  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  the  check  sheets  before  described.     But  suppose  that  an  error  does  eaosf 
in  the  ledger,  the  above  "proof  statement"  will  point  out  the  section  i^ 
which  it  lies  and  thus  limit  the  search  to  that  section.     In  practice  a  criticai 
eye,  by  glancing  over  the  ledger  accounts  in  the  incorrect  section,  usually  de- 
tects the  error  at  once.     The  certainty  of  finding  it  within  a  circumscribed 
limit  intensifies  the  scrutiny;  but  if  this  course  does  not  detect  the  enor,  we 
take  the  check  sheets  of  the  erroneous  section  and  separate  the  deposits  and 
payments  noted  on  them  into  subsections  of  hundreds  in  the  same  way  as  the 
whole  operations  of  the  bank  were  at  first  separated  into  sections  of  thou- 
sands.    Having  found  the  hundred  on  which  the  difference  appears,  it  again 
may  be  sectionized  until  the  individual  erroneous  account  is  fixed  on.    The 
error  can  not  possibly  escape.     If  the  difference  is  pence  only,  the  sectioning 
need  only  include  the  pence  of  the  check  sheets.     This  system  of  checking 
and  balancing  can  be  wrought  with  perfect  ease  and  with  great  rapidity. 
By  means  of  it  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  ledgers  can  be 
proved  at  any  time. 

It  has  been  in  operation  here  for  a  period  of  forty  years  with  complete 
success,  the  quarterly,  and  annual  balances  having  been  effected  with  perfect 
exactness,  although  the  accounts  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  in 
number.  During  that  time  experience  has  suggested  many  improvements, 
chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  which  can  not  easily  be  described  in  writing. 
The  two  following  particulars,  however,  may  be  shortly  explained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  intrusts  two  operations  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  diligence  of  the  clerks.  These  are,  first,  the  checking  of 
the  interest  calculations,  and,  second,  the  checking  of  the  additions  and  sub- 
tractions in  the  ledger. 
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(i)  Our  arrangements  as  to  the  interest  are  these :  As  already  explained, 
in  posting  the  ledger  we  credit  in  a  side  column  the  interest  on  the  deposit 
from  the  current  date  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This  interest  is  found  from 
printed  tables,  which  show  at  a  glance  what  is  due  on  every  multiple  from  jQ\ 
ap  to  ^200.  Next  day  the  check  clerks,  by  referring  to  the  same  tables, 
check  the  interest  entry.  A  great  acTvantage  is  thus  gained.  The  clerks  are 
saved  all  calculation,  their  work  is  always  closely  written  up,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  year  arrives  they  have  only  to  copy  the  balance  of  interest  (then 
due  and  seen  in  the  side  column  of  the  ledger)  into  the  principal  or  deposit 
column.  By  entering  deposits  and  repayments  in  the  same  column  and  add- 
ing or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  require,  we  see  at  a  glance  the  balance 
both  of  principal  and  interest  after  every  payment. 

(2)  ^o  prevent  errors  in  additions  and  subtractions  the  deposit  check  is 
intrusted  to  one  clerk  and  the  payment  check  to  another.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, has  always  subtractions  to  attend  to.  It  is  a  standing  rule  with  all  the 
clerks  in  going  over  the  ledger  for  any  purpose  to  examine  every  figure  which 
has  no  check  mark  affixed  to  it.  A  memorandum  is  kept  of  all  unaccount- 
able entries  or  mistakes  for  future  explanation.  Every  official  uses  a  check 
mark  of  his  own  and  is  held  responsible  for  its  accuracy. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  system  more  thoroughly  meeting  the  wants  of  an  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  could  be  devised.  By  it  the  business  of  this  mammoth 
concern  is  kept  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  certainly  with  the  utmost 
satis£su:tion  to  the  bank  officials  and  the  patrons  of  the  bank. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow^  October  23  ^  1890. 


RULES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECinilTY  SAVINGS-BANK  OF  GLASGOW. 

[Indosure  z  in  Consul  Brown's  report.] 

(i)  Name  and  object. — This  institution  shall  be  named  the  National  Security  3avings-bank 
of  Glasgow,  certified  under  the  act  of  1863.  Its  object  shall  be  to  receive  small  savings  for 
sale  hiTestment  and  increase,  to  give  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  Government  annuities  or 
Goreniment  insurances,  and,  generally,  to  cultivate  provident  habits. 

(2)  Joules  Hnding  on  ali parlies. — The  bank  shall  be  conducted  and  governed  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  savings-bank  acts  (26  and  27  Vict.,  chap.  87,  etc.),  and 
•WT^  the  following  rules,  which  rules  shall  be  binding  on  the  trustees,  managers,  and  officers 
of  the  bank  and  the  depositors  therein  and  their  representatives  (section  4). 

«  Any  meeting  of  the  committee  of  management,  convened  by  circular  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber,  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  shall  be  competent  to  alter  and  rescind  any  of  these 
mles  or  to  make  new  roles.  Every  proposed  new  rule  or  alteration  shall  be  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  office  for  the  space  of  one  calendar  month  prior  to  its  adoption,  and  shall  be  certified  in 
cxmformity  with  the  act." 

(3)  Trustees  and  managers. — The  funds  and  concerns  of  the  bank  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  not  fewer  than  ten  trustees  and  thirty  managers.  Every  trustee  shall, 
by  virtne  of  his  office,  be  a  manager. 

No.  laa        ^ 
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''No  penoo  or  persons  being  treasurer,  trustee,  or  manager  of  this  bank,  or  hiring  in] 
control  in  the  management  thereof,  shall  derive  any  benefit  from  any  deposit  made  tbodn, 
saye  only  and  except  sach  salaries  and  allowances  or  other  necessary  expenses  as  shall,  ac- 
cording  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  be  provided  for  the  charges  of  managing  the  bank  aod 
for  remuneration  to  officers  employed  in  the  management  thereof  exclusive  of  thetreasmerct       ^ 
treasurers,  trustee  or  trustees,  manager  or  managers,  or  other  persons  having  direcdoo  in  ^^ 
management,  who  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  salary,  allowance,  profit,  or  beD^ 
fit  whatsoever  therefrom  beyond  their  actual  expenses  for  the  purposes  of  the  bank  (section  ^V 

'*  No  trustee  or  manager  shall  be  personally  liable,  except,  first,  for  moneys  actually  ^ 
ceived  by  him  on  account  of  or  for  the  use  of  the  bank  and  not  paid  over  and  disposed  d  ^ 
the  manner  directed  by  the  rules;  second,  for  neglect  or  omission  in  complying  with  the  r^^^ 
required  by  the  said  act  to  be  adopted  in  the  maintenance  of  checks,  the  audit  and  exand^^^' 
tion  of  accounts,  the  holding  of  meetings,  and  keeping  minutes  of  proceedings  thereat;  Hm^ 
and  also  for  neglect  or  omission  in  taking  security  from  officers,  as  provided  by  said  act  C^^ 
tion  II). 

**  Any  trustee  or  manager  may  resign  his  office  on  giving  written  notice  to  the  commi 
Intimation  of  such  resignation  shall  be  affixed  in  the  office  for  the  space  of  one  calendar 
after  which  time  such  trustee  or  manager  shall  cease  to  hold  office.     If  any  trustee, 
or  officer  shall  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  hold  office." 

(4)  Meetingi  of  trustees  and  managers. — A  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  and 
shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December  or  January  in  every  year  to  receive  a  report  from 
committee  of  management  for  the  past  year,  to  make  alterations  on  or  additions  to  their  c^^ 
body,  and  to  elect  twenty-four  of  their  number  as  a  committee  of  management.    Until  s^^ 
election  the  former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  re-elected.     Special  meetings  may 
held  at  other  times  on  the  requisition  of  five  trustees  or  managers.     Notice  of  every  meet:^ 
shall  be  sent  to  each  trustee  or  manager  and  inserted  in  two  or  more  of  the  Glasgow 
papers.    At  every  meeting  ten  trustees  or  managers  shall  be  a  quorum. 

(5)  Meetings  of  the  committee. ^-^Wit  conunittee  of  management  shall  hold  meetings 
at  least  in  every  month,  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings  in  a  separate  book 
vided  for  that  purpose  (section  6).  At  their  first  meeting  in  each  year  they  shall  elect  t 
their  number,  one  as  chairman  and  the  other  as  deputy-chairman,  to  preside  at  their  morn 
or  other  meetings.  When  the  chairman  and  deputy-chadrman  are  absent  the  meeting  shall  ^ 
point  a  chairman.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  other  times  by  the  chairman  or  depa:^-< 
chauman,  or  by  the  actuary  on  the  requisition  of  three.of  the  conmiittee.  Meetings  of  co^^ 
mittee  shall  be  convened  by  circulars.  At  every  meeting  of  committee  five  shall  be  a  quora^^ 
and  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

(6)  Powers  and  duties  of  the  committee. — The  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  C-^ 
bankers  or  treasurers  and  the  officers,  auditor,  and  clerks,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  (section  2^ 
The  committee  shall  superintend  and  control  the  establishment,  give  orders  for  the  investme^ 
and  withdrawal  of  money,  examine  and  test  the  correctness  of  the  accounts,  appoint  subcoi^ 
mittees  for  special  and  general  purposes,  make  a  report  to  the  annusd  meeting  of  the  trusted 
and  managers,  and  conduct,  generally,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  bank.  The  committee  sh^ 
appoint  two  visiting  managers  for  each  month,  who  shall  visit  the  bank,  advise  the  office^^ 
and  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  committee.  The  committee,  if  they  see  caua^ 
may  suspend  or  remove  the  bankers,  treasurers,  auditor,  actuaiy,  officers,  or  derks.  Any  t^' 
cancy  in  the  committee  occurring  during  the  year  may  be  filled  up  by  the  remaining  membe=£ 
of  committee  until  a  general  or  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  and  managers  shall  be  hel0» 
and  so  long  as  such  vacancy  shall  not  be  filled  up  the  remaining  members  of  oommitt^- 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  conmiittee. 

(7)  The  actuary  shall  superintend  and  manage  the  bank  under  the  direction  of  the  cob=3 
mittee.  He  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  suspend  any  of  the  officers  or  clerks  until  tt^ 
next  meeting  of  the  committee. 
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(S)  Sicitrity  U  be  given  by  officers, — ETery  treasurer^  tnditor,  actuary,  or  cashier,  and 
tmy  poson  receiving  any  allowance  for  his  services  (excepting  supernumerary  assbtants  at 
the  annual  balance),  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security  by  bond  to  the  comptroller-general 
of  the  national  debt  office  for  the  just  and  faithful  execution  of  his  office  or  trust,  such  security 
to  be  Improved  by  not  less  than  two  trustees  and  three  managers  (section  8). 

*<  Officers  or  clerks  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  separate  business  or  to  bind 
themselves  as  sureties  for  others  without  the  written  sanction  of  the  chairman  or  deputy-chair- 
nmo  and  another  member  of  committee. 

^  If  any  person,  by  virtue  of  his  office  or  emplojrment,  intrusted  with  money  or  effects  be- 
looc^og  to  the  bank  shall  die  or  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  his  executors,  or  the  sheriff,  or 
otlien  having  legal  right  shall  deliver  and  pay  over  all  moneys  due  to  the  bank  before  any 
otliiexofthe  debts  of  such  person  are  paid  or  satisfied  (section  14)/' 

^9)  Mode  of  transacting  business, — ^The  bank  and  its  branches  shall  be  open  for  the  trans- 

tcticD  of  business  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  committee  may  direct.     Every  depositor 

abaall  receive  an  abstract  of  the  rules  and  a  pass-book,  or  voucher,  containing  an  accoimt  of  the 

deposited,  verified  by  the  initials  of  the  actuary,  cashier,  or  clerk  appointed  for  the  pur- 

which  bode  must  be  presented  every  time  money  is  lodged  or  drawn,  also  once  a  year 

^or  the  purpose  of  being  examined.     At  any  branch  office,  as  well  as  at  the  head  office,  not 

than  two  persons,  being  either  trustees,  managers,  or  paid  officers  appointed  for  that  spe- 

pupose,  shall  be  present  on  all  occasions  of  public  business  and  be  parties  to  every  trans- 

of  deposit  and  repayment,  so  as  to  form  a  double  check  on  every  such  transaction  with 

<^n>OBitofs. 

**  The  depositor's  pass-book,  or  voucher,  shall  be  compared  with  the  ledger  on  every  trans- 
'^^'^  of  repajrment  and  on  its  first  production  at  the  bank  after  each  20th  of  November. 
^^'^cre  payment  is  made  to  a  depositor  at  an  office  of  the  bank  other  than  that  in  which  his 
'^^ovuu  is  kept  a  copy  shall  be  taken  from  his  pass-book  of  the  amount  due  to  him,  for  the 
''^"pose  of  comparing  it  with  the  ledger,  in  compliance  with  proviso  3  of  section  6  of  the  act. 
^P  money  shall  be  received  from  or  paid  to  depositors  except  at  the  office  or  branch  offices 
the  business  of  the  bank  is  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  managers 
during  the  usual  hours  for  public  business  (section  6).  Agents  or  local  receivers  offi- 
at  any  branch  shall  account  to  the  actuary  or  cashier  at  the  head  office  daily  for  all 
received  or  paid  by  them.  Every  transaction  shall  be  entered  in  the  pass-book,  or 
▼QQcl^cry  of  the  depositor,  and  the  entry  shall  be  copied  therefrom,  by  different  persons,  into  at 
'^^  two  of  the  books  of  the  bank;  and  the  duties  of  cash-book  keeper  and  teller  shall  inva- 
"*^ty  be  performed  by  different  persons.  The  entries  in  the  books  of  the  bank  shall  deter- 
°™^^  the  state  of  the  account  in  all  disputes  with  depositors. 

**  ^o  person  concerned  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  bank  shall  disclose  the  name  of  any 
^^Positor  or  the  state  of  his  account.*' 

C^o)  Audit  of  fhi  aecounts, — ^The  managers  or  committee  shall  appoint  annually  a  public 
^^^csfvuitant,  or  aoditor,  not  being  a  member  of  their  own  body,  to  examine  the  books  and 
^^^'iK^l&ers,  and  to  report  in  writing  to  them  once  every  month  the  result  of  such  audit ;  also  to 
an  extracted  list  of  the  depositors'  balances,  made  up  every  year  to  the  20th  of  No- 
r,  and  to  certify  as  to  the  correct  amount  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank ;  and 
time  to  time,  not  le»  than  once  a  month,  to  compare  with  the  ledgers  such  of  the  de- 
P^^^itofi'  pass-books  as  may  be  available. 

*^  <A  book  oontaining  such  extracted  list  of  every  depositor's  balance,  omitting  the  name, 
°*^  S^**^  the  distinctive  number  and  separate  amount  of  each,  and  showing  the  aggregate 
and  flTp/Minf  of  the  whole,  checked  and  certified  by  such  auditor,  shall  be  open  at  any 
Coring  the  hours  of  public  business  for  the  inspection  of  every  depositor  as  respects  his 
*'^*»  account,  to  f^f^rnm^  his  own  deposit  book  therewith  and  the  general  results  of  the  same 
(*«caon  6)." 

.       ^*  *  >  Property  and  funds  of  the  ^a«i.— All  money,  effects,  and  property  belonging  to  the 
^'^  %Od  all  ri^  and  cUims  competent  to  it  shall  be  vested  in  its  trustees  for  the  time  being 


"^ 
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for  the  use  and  benent  of  the  bank  and  the  several  depositors  therein  (section  10).  All  jooimm^^ 
received  from  depositors  (excepting  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;£'200  retained  in  the  cashier's  hax^e-^) 
shall,  after  the  office  closes  for  the  day,  be  deposited  with  the  bankers  or  treasurers  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  it  shall  be  the  care  of  the  committee  to  see  that  so  much  thereof  as  is  not  '^^• 
quired  to  meet  the  demands  of  depositors  is  forthwith  invested  agreeably  to  (he  provisioiu^  of 
the  act  (section  15)  and  the  rules  of  the  bank.  The  trustees  are  entitled  to  draw  opoo  C=^ 
national  debt  commissioners  for  the  full  amount  deposited  with  them  whenever  the  same  sir^^^ 
be  required  (sections  21,  25,  26,  and  28). 

(12)  Declaration. — Persons  making  deposits,  whether  for  themselves  or  on  behalf  of  ^>r 
in  trust  for  others,  shall  disclose  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  owner  (section  3^3). 
and  shall  sign  the  declaration  required  by  the  act;  a  copy  of  which  declaration,  with 
penalty  attached  thereto  if  false,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  deposit  book.  Any  depositor 
hold  a  deposit  as  executor,  administrator,  or  other  personal  representative  of  any  deoeas-^sd 
depositor,  in  addition  to  his  own  deposit  (section  38). 

(13)  Extent  of  deposits  by  individuab. — Deposits  may  be  received  from  any  individi^  ^ 
to  the  extent  of  £2P  ^  ^^^  l^^y  ending  November  20,  and  to  the  extent  of  £\tfivi  all  (,^*^' 
such  other  scans  as  may  be  authcwized  by  Parliament),  which  deposits  may  accumulate  till 
amount  to  £70^  when  interest  shall  cease.  Any  depositor  having  closed  his  account, 
re-open  it  with  the  same  privileges  as  if  he  were  a  new  depositor. 

'*'  To  secure  the  depositors  whose  balances  amount  to  ;f  200  from  loss  of  interest, 
is  hereby  given  to  the  committee  to  transfer  from  the  accounts  of  such  depositors  such  soon 
shall  reduce  the  same  below  ;^200,  all  which  sums  shall  be  carried  for  the  benefit,  and  nbji 
to  the  claim,  of  the  said  depositon,  to  a  separate  account  not  bearing  interest.    And  wl 
provision  is  made  by  the  said  act  (section  16)  for  the  recdpt  of  money  for  any  poipose,  except 
be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  the  commissioners,  and  authority  giver 
to  apply  the  same  in  any  other  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  depositon,  in  tenns 
that  provision,  therefore,  but  subject  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  managers, 
may  open  separate  accounts,  in  which  money  may  be  received  for  investment  in  the  public 
Government  securities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  exchequer  bonds  or  hills,  or 
securities  created  or  guarantied  by  authority  of  Parliament;  or  in  bonds  or  mortgages  over  herita- 
ble property;  or  in  debentures,  mortgages,  or  deposit  receipts  of  any  company  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  or  under  act  of  Parliament ;  or  upon  the  security  of  any  countyj  borough,  or 
other  rates  authorized  to  be  levied  or  mortgaged  by  act  of  Parliament— all  which  sons  shall 
be  invested  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  sole  risk  of  the  depositors  for  whom  such  investments 
shall  be  made." 

(14)  Societies, — Charitable  or  provident  institutions  or  societies  and  penny  savings-banks, 
whose  objects  and  rules  are  approved  by  the  national  debt  commissioners,  may  deposit  dieir 
funds  to  any  amount  Without  such  approval,  they  may  deposit  to  the  extent  of  ;f  100  per 
annum  and  ;f30o  in  all,  exclusive  of  interest  (section  32). 

Friendly  societies  legally,  enrolled  or  certified  may  deposit  their  funds  to  any  amount 
(section  33). 

«  All  societies  and  penny  banks  depositing  shall  be  subjea  to  the  rules  of  the  bank,  and 
their  deposits  shall  be  received  under  the  condition  that  die  bonk  will  not  be  responsible  for 
the  misapplication  of  any  money  repaid  on  their  account,  nor  for  any  want  of  anthoriQr  in  the 
person  presenting  their  deposit  book  or  voucher  and  receiving  payment" 

(15)  The  interest  allowed  to  depositors  shall,  until  a  change  is  publicly  advertised,  be  at 
the  rate  of  £^  per  cent,  to  be  calculated  by  months,  on  every  sum  of  £\  or  such  smaller 
sum  as  the  committee  may  fix.    No  fractional  part  of  a  penny  will  be  paid. 

*'  In  order  that  the  books  may  be  cleared  of  dormant  accounts  containing  small  unclaimed 
balances,  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  transfer  such  balances  from  time  to  time  to  the 
surplus  fund,  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  depoatork" 
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(16)  Rtpaymmi  o/m^iuy.'^J)epoats  will  osoally  be  repaid  on  demand ;  but  no  depositor 
^'H'*'",  as  matter  of  right,  be  entitled  to  payment  without  giving  twenty-one  days'  previoas 
Tiotioe  at  the  office  where  payment  is  required  to  be  made — the  managers  and  officers  having 

a.  discretionary  power  to  withhold  payment  for  that  period.   Payments  to  persons  under  twenty- 

Qfftc  yean  and  to  married  women,  shall  be  valid  and  beyond  challenge  as  regards  the  bank 

(sections  30  and  31).    The  deposits  of  infants  under  ten  years  of  age  may,  with  consent  of  the 

n&aLZMgqs  or  of  the  actuary,  be  withdrawn  or  transferred  by  the  parent.    The  managers  and 

aSBcieR  endeavor  to  identify  every  depositor  requiring  payment ;  but,  should  any  person  present 

a  depositor's  pass-book,  or  voucher,  and  unlawfully  obtain  from  the  bank  any  deposit  or  sum 

of  nooey  credited  therein,  or  any  transfer,  neither  the  bank  nor  the  managers  or  officers  will 

be   le^xTnsible  for  the  loss  that  may  thereby  be  sustained,  nor  be  liable  to  make  good  the 

saixie,iuil€ss  the  depositor  shall  have  previously  given  notice  in  writing  of  the  loss  of  the  pass* 

bcxal^  or  voucher. 

*  Should  the  bank,  in  order  to  accommodate  depositors  and  others,  transmit  money,  orden, 
or  woucheffSyby  post  or  otherwise*  the  transmission  shall  be  made  at  the  sole  risk  and  expense 
of  the  parties  thus  accommodated." 

(17)  Deposits  made  by  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  another  subsequently  to  August  9, 1844, 

aball  not  be  repaid  without  the  authority  of  the  trustee  and  of  the  person  interested,  or  of  the 

^urwitor  of  them ;  but*  where  such  person  is  insane  or  imbecile,  payment  may  be  made  to  the 

trustee  (section  37).    Where  the  trustee  is  acting  under  a  trust  deed,  payment  may  be  made  to 

<^  tmstee  alooe. 

(x8)  If  any  depositor  shall  become  insane,  imbecile,  or  be  otherwise  incapacitated  to  act, 
aiKl  tlie  same  shall  be  proved  to  the.satisflBCtion  of  the  managers  or  officers,  they  may  author- 
ise pa^^ment  out  of  the  funds  of  such  depositor  of  such  sums  as  they  shall  think  proper  or 
nrr  r  b  ■  ai  ji  for  the  care,  maintenance,  medical  attendance,  or  burial  of  such  depositor  or  member 
of  lais  family;  and  the  receipt  of  the  perty  to  whom  ai^such  payment  is  made  shall  be  a  good 
and  ^wafid  discharge  to  the  bank. 

(z^)  The  money  of  deceased  depositors  shall  be  paid  to  the  executors  on  the  production 
of  ooaxfenation  (sections  41  and  45).  Where  the  sum  due,  excfusive  of  interest,  does  not  exceed 
jCS^»  •nd  no  coofirmaticm  or  notice  of  confirmation  is  produced,  the  committee  shall  have 
to  pay  the  same  without  confirmation  upon  the  expiry  of  a  month  fipom  the  death.  All 
i  paid  without  confirmation  shall  be  paid  and  divided  amongst  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  unless  the  committee  shall,  at  one  of  their  monthly 
ftizigs^  think  fit,  under  the  peculiar  cmmmstances  of  each  case,  specially  to  direct  otherwise, 
in  fiivor  of  the  widower  or  widow  of  the  deceased,  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
^'^^^ed,  or  others  not  entitled  by  law  to  succeed,  in  such  proportions  in  either  case  as  the 
*^*^'***'**'ttee  may  think  fit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  or  creditors ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
^^^^    ^^«  coDunitfeee  shall  have  and  exercise  such  power  at  their  discretion  (sections  43, 44, 

,.       ,     ^^^^o^set  of  iUegiiimacy.'^yicfiiej  due  to  depositors  who  are  illegitimate,  and  who  shall 
**^^~  and  without  leaving  a  widow  or  lawful  issue,  may,  with  the  authority  of  the  bar- 


^1^  ^°^*^»  o«  paid  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  same  if 
^XK9sitor  had  been  legitimate.    If  there  be  no  such  person,  payment  may,  with  the  like 


^^,  be  made  to  such  persons  as  the  conmiissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury  may  ap- 
ejection  46)." 

BxempHonfrom  stamps 4 — Every  receipt,  bond,  instrument,  or  document  required  in 
tang  the  business  of  the  bank  shall  be  exempt  fix>m  stamp  duty  (section  50). 
)  Deposits  maybe  transferred  from  one  savings-bank  to  another  by  certificate  from  the 
g.         -^  and  managers  without  uplifting  money  (section  40,  and  26  Vict,  chap.  14,  sec.  5). 
]^^^^^  Refusal  or  return  0/ deposits. '-^Tht  managers  may  refuse  to  receive  deposits,  grant 
or  contract  for  annuities  or  insurances  when  deemed  expedient,  and  may  return  de- 
any  depositor  on  giving  one  month's  notice  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  the  in- 
such  deposits  to  cease  at  a  period  to  be  specified  in  such  notice. 
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(23)  If  any  dispute  shall  wise  between  the  trustees  and  managers  and  any  person  entfUed 
to  or  churoing  any  deposit  or  sum  of  money,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  in  wiitziig 
to  the  barrister  at  law  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  savings-banks,  whose  award  shall  be 
binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  (section  48). 

(24)  In  the  event  of  any  depositor  losing  his  pass-book^or  voucher,  he  should  ffre  written 
notice  of  his  loss  at  the  office  where  his  account  is  kept,  and  in  one  month  from  that  notice, 
and  after  furnishing  evidence  of  ^his  identity  and  granting  such  guaranty  or  indemnity  as  the 
managers  may  require,  he  shall  receive  a  new  pass-book,  or  voucher,  exhibidng  either  the  bal> 
ance  only  or  a  full  duplicate  of  his  account  as  appearing  in  the  books  of  the  bank  (whidi 
shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  due  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  accounts),  and  for  which  he  shall 
pay,  if  required,  is, 

(25)  Periodical  statements, — Statements  showing  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank 
and  returns  respecting  the  details  of  its  business,  shall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  na> 
tional  debt  commissioners  whenever  demanded  by  them  (sections  7, 55,  and  57).  AdnplicaEte 
of  the  lost  annual  statement^  accompam'ed  by  a  list  of  the  trustees,  managers,  and  officers  for 
the  time  being,  shall  be  always  publicly  exhibited  in  the  office,  and  every  depositor  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  copy  thereof  (section  59). 

(26]  Government  annuities  and  insurances  may  be  purchased  through  this  bank,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  regulations  of  the  national  debt  commiision- 
ers.  Every  annuitant  or  insurer  shall  be  considered  a  depositor,  and*  shall  be  snlject  to  the 
rules  of  the  bonk.    A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  will  be  furnished  00  application. 


PXNNY  SAVINGS-BilNKS. 
[bidosttre  9  In  Consul  Brown's  rep<»t.] 

The  object  of  penny  banks  is  to  promote  provident  habits  among  the  workmg  classes  and 
their  children  by  affording  them  facilities  for  the  deposit  of  the  smallest  sums,  repayable  when 
required.  The  saving  of  pence  proves  a  training  to  habits  whereby,  ultimately,  lar^ger  sums  are 
saved  and  the  virtues  of  industiy  and  providence  are  cultivated  and  confirmed. 

GONSTTnrnoN  of  fenny  banks. 

The  banks  are  usually  instituted  in  connection  with  churches,  mission  stations,  or  schools. 
The  man^^ement  of  each  bank  is  vested  in  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  gendemen  of  influence  in 
the  locality.  By  signing  a  form  of  constitution,  which  is  obtained  at  the  savings-bank,  these 
gentlemen  constitute  themselves  trustees  for  the  due  superintendence  of  the  penny  bank ; 
they  appoint  the  officials,  and  they  further  engage  that  no  depositor  shall  be  a  loser  by  the 
bank. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  dudes  the  trustees  should  from  time  to  time  visit  the  bank,  examine 
the  books,  and  consult  with  the  officials  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  its  usefulness. 

The  savings-bank  is  ready  to  give  information  and  assistance  in  the  formatioo  of  penny 
banks,  but  it  undertakes  no  responsibility  to  their  depositors. 

The  officials  required  are  a  cashier  and  a  book-keeper,  asnstedy  if  necessary,  by  younger 
persons.  The  cashier  or  book-keeper  should  be  always  at  his  post  to  place  each  pffidal,  pre- 
serve order,  answer  inquiries,  etc.  The  trustees  should  secure  officials  who  will  devote  their 
best  energies  to  the  work  and  make  the  bank  a  success.  Before  commencing  they  should 
visit  several  existing  banks  and  see  the  system  in  operation.  Penny  banks  owe  much  of  their 
success  to  a  cordial  confidence  in  the  officials.  Such  confidence  can  only  be  maintained  by 
punctuality  in  attendance  and  by  a  dose  attention  to  all  the  details.  At  no  moment  must 
there  be  less  than  two  persons  engaged  in  working  the  bank,  as  enacted  by  26  and  37  Vic, 
diap.  87,  sec.  6. 
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The  books  required  are  a  ledger,  a  cash-book,  and  a  supply  of  four  or  five  hundred  pass- 
books.    Sets  of  these,  suitably  ruled  and  printed,  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  savings-bank. 

The  place  of  bosioess  should  be  of  easy  access,  in  a  central  position,  large,  well  lighted  and 
▼entilmted.  It  should  have  a  gas-lamp  outside  and  a  sign-board  showing  the  hours  open.  The 
best  bank  nights  are  Saturday  and  Monday.  * 

The  officials  should  keep  the  bank  prominently  before  the  public ;  they  should  cordially 
inrvite  depositors,  and  frequently  explain  to  them  the  duty  and  the  advantages  of  saving.  It 
hatt  been  found  a  capital  plan  to  issue  to  the  children  a  little  colored  picture  card,  or  better 
still  if  the  card  is  delivered  at  the  homes  of  the  people  by  the  missionary  or  district  yisitor. 

METHOD  OF  BUSINESS. 

Penny  banks  receive  small  tons  from  a  penny  upwards.  Trustees  see  that  the  amount 
is  lodged  weekly  in  the  savings-bank  in  a  general  account,  repayable  to  the  cashier  and  one 
of  Che  trustees.  When  any  depositor  has  accumulated  £i,  that  sum  is  transferred  from  the 
penny  bank  to  an  account  in  his  own  name  in  the  savmgs-bank,  whose  ]>ass-book  is  furnished 
to  him.  This  practice  lightens  the  responsibility  of  the  trustees  and  gives  tlie  depositor  the 
benefit  of  interest — penny  banks  do  not  allow  interest. 

Every  depositor,  on  opening  an  account,  gets  a  ledger  space  assigned  to  him,  also  a  posi- 
book  showing  his  number,  his  initials,  and  his  deposit  This  pass-book  must  be  presented 
e-veiy  time  business  is  transacted. 

The  cashier  receives  and  pays  all  moneys,  and  enters  the  date  and  the  amount  in  the  pass- 
book, and  initials  the  entry ;  he  also  enters  the  number,  the  initials  of  the  depositor,  and  the 
amount  in  the  cash-book.  He  then  hands  the  pass-book  to  the  book-keeper,  who  opens  an 
account  for  the  depositor  in  the  ledger  and  enters  therein  the  date  and  the  amount,  copying 
£rom  the  pass-book  direct  At  the  close  of  business  the  officials  count  the  cash,  add  up  the 
cash-book,  and  ascertain  that  these  exactly  correspond.  The  cash  should  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  savings-bank,  and  both  officials  should  sign  a  record  of  the  result.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  business,  or,  at  all  events,  before  next  bank  night,  they  compare  the  entries 
in  the  cash-book  with  t^ose  in  the  ledger,  check  marking  every  transaction.  Should  any  dis- 
crepancy appear  either  in  the  cash  or  in  the  books,  a  note  of  it  should  be  taken  on  a  page  in 
tbe  cash-book  for  after-explanation.  Any  entry  and  any  addition  or  subtraction  found  without 
a  check  mark  should  be  instantiy  investigated.  After  the  bank  has  been  a  few  weeks  in  op- 
eration the  books  should  be  submitted  for  inspection  to  the  local  trustees  and  to  the  savings- 
bank. 

A  cash-book  summary  should  be  written  up  weekly,  showing  the  number  of  transactions, 
the  amount  lodged  and  withdrawn,  the  amount  transfeued,  and  balance  remaining  due. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the  cash-book : 

Saturday,  zd  of  April^  18S7. 
(Foolscap  size.) 


Number  and  initials. 


80.  R.  W „ 

81.  A.  R 

109  R.O 

37.  S.  S 

345  J.  V 

946.  T.  S 

100.  M.  R 

133.  A.  B 

17.  T.  O 

Xo7«  K*  «&•••■•••«••••••••.. 


Deposits. 


£*.  d. 
013 

o 
o 
o 
o 
I 


o 
o 

o 
o 

o 


3 
8 

9 
6 


o  xo 
o  8 
o  9 
o    7 


Forward, 


I  x8    6 


Number  and  initials. 


Forward 

zoo.  T.  J 

Etc 


Deposits. 


^*d. 
x  x8  6 
060 
0x0 

Etc 


4  zx  xo 


Number  and  initinh, 


37a-  R-  S ... 

84  JO 

xoi.  B.  S  ......... 

Trajisucn. 
87.  K..  A&......M 

x8x.  T.  B.... 


Drafts. 


£,t.d, 
o  xs  o 
o  10  o 
o    X    4 


«    3    4 

X    o    o 
zoo 


3    3    4 


WSBKLT  ACCOUfTT  OF  CASH. 


••«..*•..•.•#... 


On  hand..... 

Deposits 

Drawn  from  savings- 
bank 


& 

i. 

d. 

0 

xo 

0 

4 

XX 

xo 

0 

0 

0 

5 

X 

xo 

Payments ^...... 

Transficss 

Lodged  in  aavings-b'k. 
On  hand..... 


«    3  4 

a    o  o 

X    o  p 

o  x8  6 


5    X  xo 


CHAax.xs  Gibson,  CAskitr. 
RoBBRT  Ckaxc,  Book-Jut^. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ledger : 

(Size,  X3  by  8  inches.) 


80. 

Robert  Wilson, 
X74  Stobcrosii  street. 

8z. 

Ann  Robb, 

47  Lancefiekl  street. 

8a. 

James  Hall, 

74  Finnieston  street. 

1887. 
April  3. 
April  23. 
April  30. 
May    7. 

Do. 

Dec.    X. 

Tr. 
Rook 

0    X    3 
050 
0  10    0 
040 

1887. 
April   3. 
April  14. 

Nov.  ao. 

1888. 
Jan.     7. 

Bal. 
Paid. 

£»d. 
003 
003 

1C87. 
May  14. 
May  3X. 
June    4. 

Aug.  ay. 

Oct.     7. 
Oct.  Z4. 

Paid. 

£*'d, 
0    a     z 

04s 
0     z    a 

0    0    6 
006 

078 
037 

«    0    3 
X    0    0 

0  4  X 
003 
0    z    9 

003 
lost. 

/Reference  numbers. — When  the  account  of  any  depositor  ovemms  the  space  originmlly 
allotted  to  it  in  the  ledger,  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  nearest  empty  space,  and  the  nnmber 
on  the  pass-book  should  be  changed  to  that  of  the  new  space. 

When  the  original  ledger  requires  to  be  renewed,  the  accounts  remaining  open  should  be 
transferred  into  a  new  volume  without  changing  the  reference  numbers.  These,  although 
not  continuous,  will  still  be  quite  convenient  for  reference. 

Small  undaimed  balances  should  be  carried  to  one  account  in  the  ledger,  tided  '*  siiq>ense,'* 
there  to  remain  until  claimed. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ANNUAL  BALANCE  ON  MOVEMBRR  2a 

Sum  all  the  accounts  in  the  ledger  and  bring  down  the  amount  due  on  each.  After  diedf- 
ing  this  operation  copy  off  all  the  balances  into  an  extracted  list,  cast  op  the  amoont,  and 
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pffore  its  comctness  by  a  statement  made  vp  from  the  cash-book.  This  list,  together  with 
tbe  proof  statement,  should  be  taken  down  on  the  current  page  of  the  cash-bookj  in  order  that 
it  mmy  always  be  conveniently  at  hand  for  reference.  Avoid  all  loose  sheets  and  subtidiaxy 
books,  and  let  the  cash-book  and  ledger  contain  every  thing. 

List  of  balances^  eopUdfrom  the  ledger^  November  20^  1887* 


Refer. 
No. 

Balances. 

Refer. 
No. 

Balance*. 

z 
a 
4 
7 

£:d, 
0  x8    z 
030 
0    a    z 
0  Z5    0 

£*  d. 

1 

No. 
40 
40 
az 

994 

£*^d. 

Abstract. 

zo    z    z 

8    •    4 
3  Z9    7 
Etc. 

zo    z    z 

8*4 

S«9    7 

X50  z6-  8 

FORM  FOR  PROVING  THK  CORRBCTNBSS  OF  THX  BALANCE. 

£    J-  <'• 

dne  depositors  November  20, 1886 58    9    I 

Reoeived  from  depositors  this  year-^. , 214  19    6 

273    8    7 

Repaid  to  depositors  this  year 95  11  iz 

Transfcn  to  16  depositors  this  year 27    o    o 

' 122  II   II 

Balance  due  depositon  November  20, 1887... 150  16    8 

To  meet  this  balance  there  is  deponted  in  the  savings-bank  ;f  150;  in  the  cashier's  hands. 

If  there  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  amount  shown  by  the  list  extracted  from  the  ledger 
and  that  shown  by  the  above  statement  made  up  from  the  cash-book,  a  diligent  search  should 
be  made  for  the  cause  of  difference.  So  long  as  it  remains  undiscovered  the  books  are  not 
balanced.    To  ascertain  the  number  of  open  accounts  count  the  balances. 

INSPBCTION  AND  AUDIT  BY  THB  TRUSTIES. 

Trustees  or  persons  skilled  i^  accounts  should  periodically  audit  the  books  and  certify 
tbe  assets  and  liabilities.  This  provision  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  to  form  a  iimdar 
mrnlaj  rule  of  every  penny  bank.  The  money  of  people  in  the  humble  ranks  of  life  ought 
to  be  guarded  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 

Annual  certi/Uate. — *<  We  have  compared  the  list  of  balances,  also  depositor's  books,  with 
the  ledger;  have  verified  the  above  proof  statement  with  the  cash-book;  have  proved  the 
summations,  and  find  "all  correct." 

Glasgow,  December  i,  1887. 

A, B., residing  at ,  JVustee. 

C. Z?., residing  at ,  Auditor. 

JS,        jF.,  Cashier, 

*'  The  depositor's  pass-book  shall  be  compared  with  the  ledger  on  every  transaction  of  re- 
payment, and  on  its  first  production  at  the  bank  after  each  20th  of  November." — 26  and  27 
Vict.,  c.  87,  s.  6. 

The  officials  should  from  time  to  time  submit  the  books  to  the  trustees  and  invite  them 
to  visit  the  bank.  Thdr  presence  and  friendly  counsels  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
cueonraging  the  depositors  and  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  bank« 
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A  ny  depositor  losing  his  book  should  give  immediate  notice  at  the  bank.  The  book-keeper 
should  stop  payment  (by  means  of  a  pencil  note  on  the  account)  and  enjoin  a  dilligent  seardi 
for  the  book.  After  the  expiry  of  a  month,  and  on  receiving  guaranty  agunst  after-daims, 
he  should  grant  a  **  duplicate  **  book,  charging  2d,  for  it 

WILLIAM  MEIKLE, 

Actuary  f  Savimgs^nk  of  GUugew, 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  UPPER  ALSACE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JOHNSON,  OF  KEHL. 
COTTON  SPINNING. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  of  cotton  spinning  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  i88p  was  satisfactory.  The  production  was  on  the  increase,  with  re- 
munerative prices.  There  was  a  specially  great  demand  made  for  the  coarser 
nnmbersy  which  are  better  protected  by  the  German  duty  and  yield  better 
profits. 

The  manufacturers  in  general  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  coarser 
numbers,  by  which  reason  the  production  has  increased  in  weight.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  freight  rates  on  exported  cotton  by  the  way  of  Bremen 
have  somewhat  decreased.  Unfortunately,  the  increase  on  coal  transport  has, 
in  a  certain  sense,  counterbalanced  this  profit.  The  raw  material  has  also 
advanced  in  price  without  the  price  of  yam  being  able  to  follow  in  like 
manner. 

The  general  peace  policy  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  speculations  of  syndicates  produce  confusion  in  the 
market. 

In  the  beginning  of  1890  the  condition  of  trade  continued  satisfactory.- 
The  fabrics  found  a  market,  but  complaint  was  made  about  the  insufficient 
protection  for  the  fine  numbers.  Though  the  orders  increased  and  the  prices 
advanced,  there  is  still  a  dark  side  to  look  at,  viz,  the  advance  in  coal,  the 
increase  of  laborers'  wages,  and  the  decrease  in  the  workmen's  time.  There 
are  great  hopes  entertained  that  the  facilitation  of  freight  by  the  construction 
of  the  canal  between  Strasburg  and  Ludwigshafen  will  help  to  re-establish 
the  balance  between  the  rise  of  the  raw  material  and  the  rise  of  prices  on 
manufactured  articles.  Laborers  earn  from  47  to  95  cents  per  day;  young 
persons,  31  to  43  cents  per  day;  women,  3a  to  51  cents  per  day. 

COTTON  WSAVINO. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1889  there  was  a  m^ked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  this  industry.  Owing  to  the  increased  demand,  the  pro- 
duction rapidly  increased.  The  prices  in  general  were  also  good.  Tlie 
increase  in  the  general  expenses  and  the  rise  in  coal  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  exercised  their  checking  influence.  Manufactures  of  coarser 
textures  are  always  on  the  increase,  but  the  finer  are  on  the  decline  more 
and  more. 
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In  the  year  1890  the  situation  can  be  regarded  as  still  more  satisfactory. 
Still,  the  high  prices  of  the  textures  were  counterbalanced  by  the  high  yam 
and  coal  prices,  the  advancement  of  workmen's  wages,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  workmen's  time.  Last  quarter  there  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
production.  With  regard  to  the  customs  duties,  there  is  always  existing  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  customs  authorities  and  manufacturers 
about  classifying  thick  and  thin.  The  difference  between  these  two  grades 
is  not  closely,  enough  described.  The  laboring  time  for  the  spinners,  as 
well  as  the  weavers,  has  been  reduced  to  eleven  hours.  The  laborer  earns, 
on  an  average,  53  cents  per  day. 

WOOLEN  WKAVING. 

The  trade  done  in  the  year  1889  in  woolen  weaving  from  worsted  yarn 
was  good.  The  production  increased,  and  the  sales  were  large;  the  raw  ma- 
terial rose  and  yam  followed.  The  prices  of  these  goods  advanced  to  such 
a  degree  that  purchasers  refused  to  buy  them,  and  a  certain  depression 
ensaed.     Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  1890  the  outlook  was  gloomy;  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  Was  higher,  and  the  sales  to  the  wholesale  merchants  small.  The 
influenza  had  much  to  do  with  this.  The  fine  woolen  yarns  on  the  markets 
have  been  mostly  supplanted  by  the  English.  An  improvement  has  not 
taken  place  up  to  the  present  time;  nothing  has  been  sold,  and  the  weaving 
looms  are  standing  still.  Dear  coal,  increase  of  wages,  reduction  of  the  work 
time^  etc.,  are  Actors  which  are  exercising  a  depressing  effect  on  the  industry. 

THREAD. 

The  year  1889  was  said  to  be  good.  The  goods  were  bought  when  the 
prices  were  not  too  high.  The  normal  condition  of  the  year  1889  has  con- 
tinued to  prevail.  The  production  has  been  able  to  keep  up  to  last  year's 
footing,  but  since  the  last  strike  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease.  The  price 
of  the  texture  ought  to  be  advanced,  and  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  would 
be  of  benefit  to  this  industry.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  insufficient  customs 
duty;  it  would  also  be  desirable  that  a  cheaper  classification  be  made  in  the 
numbers  30-2  to  60-2  English. 

England  deluges  every  place  with  her  products,  and  does  much  harm  to 
the  German  industry.  The  reduced  export  rates  are  very  favorable  for  the 
German  sea-ports.  Laborers  earn  from  47  to  76  cents  per  day;  women,  41 
to  53  cents  per  day. 

STOCKING   KNITTING. 

The  year  1889  is  denoted  as  being  a  good  one.  The  production  was  on 
the  increase,  and  the  prices  were  very  remunerative.  The  workmen  earn 
57  cents  per  day. 

BfANUFACTURB  OF  SILK  RIBBONS. 

Since  the  autumn* of  1889  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  dull,  and  there 
are  no  indications  at  present  of  an  improvement.    The  prices  considerably 
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declined^  as  there  were  only  small  orders.  The  fashion  has  affected  this 
texture  in  a  damaging  degree.  With  the  exception  of  some  orders  for  the 
United  States^  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  grown  much  worse.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  many  weaving  looms  are  idle.  In  spite  of  this  critical  situation, 
wages  remain  the  ^me. 

SILK  SPINNING  (cHAPPE). 

These  goods  find  a  small  market  in  Germany.  France  is  the  actual 
purchasing  country,  but  her  high  duties  make  it  very  difficult  to  export  to 
that  country.  The  production  has  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
laborers  earn  from  38  cents  to  I1.05  per  day.  The  trade  in  this  texture 
has  been  influenced  by  fashion  to  a  large  extent.  The  silk  yam  is  used  for 
the  weaving  of  silk  and  mixed  textures  (silk  and  cotton). 

SILK  SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  FOR  SEWING-THREAD. 

This  industry  is  in  a  critical  condition.  The  prices  of  raw  material  are 
too  high.  The  production  depends  upon  fashion,  and  this  has  not  been  favor- 
able for  three  years.  France  has  raised  the  duty  on  this  article;  and  there 
is  competition  in  Germany,  as  this  article  is  imported  free  of  duty.  Labor- 
ers' wages  are  from  57  to  95  cents  per  day ;  women,  33  to  47  cents  p^  day. 

COTTON  AND  MIXED  WEAVINGS. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  at  Markirch  was 
not  profitable.  There  was  less  goods  made  than  formerly,  especially  in  mixed 
goods.  A  reduction  of  prices  has  made  itself  felt.  There  have  been  fewer 
orders  for  the  weavers'  sheds,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  die 
weavers'  looms,  foreign  weavers  have  come  to  this  town.  The  prices  are  main- 
tained at  their  highest,  supported  by  those  of  the  raw  material.  For  twelve 
hours'  work  the  men  received  from  50  to  71  cents  per  day;,  the  women,  28  to 
30  cents.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1889  jthe  condition  of  the  industry 
improved.  During  the  summer  of  1890  many  orders  were  received,  and  all 
of  .the  looms  were  in  fuU  operation.  The  fashion  returned  to  the  <^  carreaux,'^ 
and  the  mixed  woolen  weavings  to  "I'article  vigoreux."  The  cool  tem- 
perature somewhat  hindered  the  sales,  and,  in  consequence,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  retail  dealers,  who  were  backward  with  the  orders  for  spring 
Wages  of  weavers  are  from  28  to  38  cents  per  day ;  spinners,  5  7  to  76  cents 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material  has  also  made  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  the  texture.  In  March,  1890,  there  was  a  stand-still,  of 
account  of  the  small  winter  sales,  owing  to  the  mild  temperature  and  thr 
infiuenza.  The  spring  orders  were  failing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  stop  many 
looms.  Wages  went  down,  and  the  production  decreased.  At  present  the 
position  is  unchanged.  All  looms  should  be  busy  for  the  winter  season  oi 
i89a-'9i,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Fears  are  expressed  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  strikes.  The  fashion  has  remained  up  to  the  present  "carreaux," 
but  this  may  change.  If  the  fashion  continues  for  ''Tafticle  fantasie"  (fimcj 
woolen  goods),  then  Markirch  will  profit;  but  if  it  goes  to  the  article  "uni,' 
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then  the  tabl^  will  be  turned.  A  change  in  the  fashion  is  so  far  introduced 
that  the  wish  is  expressed  that  the  texture  be  made  from  hard  wool,  which 
is  mostly  brought  from  England.  The  increase  of  wages  in  consequence  of 
the  strike,  the  prices  of  raw  material,  and  the  frequent  sample  shipments  with- 
out the  desired  result  considerably  injured  the  Markirch  industry.  The  for- 
eign workmen  earn  from  38  to  47  cents;  at  Markirch,  in  the  factory,  71 
cents;  women,  38  to  47  cent^. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  has  begun  to  compete,  in  the  province  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, with  the  handkerchief  manufactured  at  Markirch,  which  are 
sold  chiefly  in  this  province.  On  the  foreign  market  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  Swiss  products.  In  both  of  these  countries  it  is  said  that  the 
hand-labor  is  far  cheaper  than  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  workmen  in  this  in- 
dustry are  employed  little  or  almost  not  at  all  during  the  summer,  but  in 
the  winter  they  are  kept  busy. 

MIXED  COLORED  TEXTURES. 

The  common  weaving  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  The  overproduc- 
tion impedes  sales  and  lowers  prices.  At  present  the  fashion  is  very  change- 
able ;  there  is  no  running  article,  and  the  sample  shipments  have  so  extensively 
increased  that  the  general  expenses  are  very  heavy.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  suffers  by  the  high  customs  duties,  and  with  France  by  the  passport  reg- 
ulations. The  laborers  work  by  the  piece,  and  are  only  employed  from  time 
to  time;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  their  average  daily  earnings. 

LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  trade  has  been  normal.  Production  and  consumption  have  decreased. 
The  reason  for  this  decrease  is  the  exceedingly  favorable  trade  of  last  year. 
This  industry  has  to  compete  with  a  strong  market  in  Germany,  which  has 
helped  to  advance  the  prices^ 

MACHINERV. 

The  trade  in  this  industry  has  been  satisfactory.  The  workshops  are  pro- 
vided with  work,  but  the  sales  are  light.  The  prices  since  last  year  have 
advanced,  the  general  rise  in  prices  having  made  itself  felt  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Complaints  are  made  against  the  unfavorable  protective  duty. 
The  import  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  half-manufactured  articles  costs 
more  than  the  whole  machine  when  it  is  finished.  On  this  account,  many 
orders  are  given  to  English  firms. 

FOUNDRIES. 

The  general  condition  of  this  industry,  which  showed  an  improvement 
last  year,  has  become  worse;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  when  this  falling 
oflf  will  come  to  an  end.  The  position  of  the  workmen  has  grown  better  since 
the  last  strike.  They  work  now  only  eleven  hours,  and  earn  only  85  cents. 
The  high  freight  charges  on  raw  material  exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
foundries. 
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SEWING-THREAD. 

For  the  year  1889  the  situation  can  not  be  denoted  as  favorable.  In  the 
month  of  March  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  trade,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  in  a  normal  condition.  It  can  not  be  said  that  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

TOBACCO   MANUFACpj^. 

The  close  of  the  year  1889  can  be  designated  as  satisfactory.  The  pro- 
duction has  been  on  the  increase,  and  the  year  1890,  up  to  the  present  date, 
has  also  proved  to  be  good.  The  sales  are  gradually  increasing.  The  wages 
per  day  are:  Men,  47  to  85  cents;  women,  28  to  47  cents;  children,  at  to 
28  cents. 

SOAP  MANUFACTURE. 

.  The  condition  of  this  industry  can  be  said  to  be  normal.  It  suffers 
much  from  foreign  competition,  which  compels^e  manufacturers  to  srad 
many  samples  and  to  use  different  modes  of  packing.  This  considerably 
advances  the  general  expenses. 

STEAM   SAW-MILLS. 

The  year  1889  can  be  mentioned  as  a  good  oner  The  sawing  of  wood 
has  increased,  and  the  prices  have  advanced.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sawed 
wood  sent  to  Germany.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  so  many  buildings  being 
built  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  On  ac- 
count of  thick  wood  being  scarce,  many  orders  had  to  be  refused.  There 
are  always  complaints  made  about  the  estimates  of  wood  without  public  sale. 
The  average  wages  are  from  42  to  57  cents  per  day. 

BRICK  AND  CLAY  TUBES. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1889  sales  were  difficult  to  make, 
and  the  production  decreased.  In  the  year  1890  the  condition  changed  for 
the  better.  This  industry  has  a  strong  competition  to  bear,  and  it  is  de- 
pressed by  the  high  prices  of  coal.  Laborers'  wages  are  from  4a  to  57  cents 
per  day.  The  manufacture  of  clay  tubes  at  OUweiler  has  lost  its  importance, 
as  they  are  now  mostly  superseded  by  iron  ones. 

TANNERIES. 

This  industry  has  been  in  a  bad  condition  on  account  of  the  overpro- 
duction. Leather  is  only  sold  when  the  cost  of  production  and  the  interest 
on  the  capital  are  covered;  for  this  reason  the  prices  declined.  The  average 
wages  are  62  cents  per  day. 

SMELTING. 

The  twenty  iron-founderies  of  Upper  Alsace  produced,  in  the  year  1888, 
wares,  tubes,  and  other  castings  of  all  sorts  amounting  to  12,471,808  tons,  for 
which  there  were  melted  13,453,728  tons  of  raw  and  scrap  iron.  The  pro- 
duction has  increased  over  that  of  the  former  year  by  535,918  tons,  as  in 
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that  year  only  1I99359890  tons  of  finished  wares  were  produced.  During 
the  year  there  were  also  made  from  310,000  tons  of  uuMrrought  iron  and  other 
iron  material  251,247  tons  of  welded  iron  (parts  of  machinery,  wrought  iron, 
etc.),  valued  at  42,515.98  marks,  against  235,968  tons,  valued  at  42,474.24 
marks,  in  the  preceding  year. 

STEAM-BOILKR  WORKS. 

In  the  year  1888  there  were  in  Upper  Alsace  73  new  boilers  in  operation, 
and  53  of  the  same  were  sold,  giving  an  increase  of  20  boilers.  The  total 
number  of  boilers  at  the  dose  of  last  year  was  1,349 ;  at  present  there  are 
1,369,  while  in  the  whole  of  Alsace  there  are  2,121.  The  number  of  loco- 
motives in  Upper  Alsace  is  29,  the  same  as  last  year. 

FACTORY  OPERATIVES. 

On  the  ist  of  October,  1888,  there  were  employed  in  the  597  factories  of 
Alsace  9,345  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  70,995  older  working- 
men,  making  a  total  of  80,340  persons  in  emplo]rment.  In  Upper  Alsace,  in 
the  362  factories,  there  were  employed  62,124  persons,  with  7,434  youths. 
In  Lower  Alsace,  in  the  235  factories,  there  were  employed  18,216  persons, 
with  1,911  youths. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  £Eu:tories  in  operation  since  the 
year  1882: 

1882 : 396 

i8«4 ' 575 

1886 621 

1888. 597 

The  workmen  of  Alsace,  according  to  a  report  dated  the  ist  of  October, 
x888,  have  increased  by  3,348  persons  since  June,  1886,  when  the  statistics 
only  showed  76,992  workmen,  of  whom  8,890  were  youths.  In  the  year  1888 
the  number  of  youths  was  9,345,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  455.  The  per- 
centage of  youthful  labor  in  proportion  to  all  work  in  the  year  1886  was  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 

Upper  Alsace 12.03 

Lower  Alsace 9.90 

Alsace  in  gener^... II -54 

For  the  year  1888  the  percentage  was  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Upper  Alsace ii*97 

Lower  Alsace 10.49 

Alsace  in  general... 11.63 

In  Upper  Alsace  there  was  consequently  a  decrease  of  0.06  per  cent. ;  on 
the  otiier  hand,  in  Lower  Alsace  there  was  an  increase  of  0.59  per  cent. ; 
in  the  province  of  Alsace  collectively,  an  increase  of  0.09  per  cent.  A  ma- 
terial change  takes  place  in  these  figures  if  one  takes  for  comparison  those 
who  manuiacture  to  account  and  those  who  generally  employ  youthful  work- 
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men.  In  425  factories,  employing  76,949  operatives,  9,345  youthful  workera 
are  employed ;  and  in  172  factories,  employing  3,391  persons,  old  workmen 
only  are  employed. 

The  percentage  of  the  youthful  workers  is  as  follows :  In  Upper  Alsace, 
1 2.35  per  cent. ;  in  Lower  Alsace,  1 1 .  41  per  cent. ;  in  the  province  of  Alsace 
in  general,  12.15  per  cent. 

The  number  of  youthful  laborers,  according  to  their  sex,  on  the  ist  of 
October,  x888,  was  as  follows : 


District. 

&fa]e. 

Feauk. 

3,«Sx 
1,069 

4.183 

T^wer  AiaaoB - 

u» 

Total 

4,3» 

5.a>S 

The  number  of  youthful  persons  employed, 
as  follows :   , 

according  to  age.and  sex,  was 

Age. 

Male. 

FemaJo. 

Total 

ifl  tD  11  vean  of  mv 

598 

I.xsx 

3.874 

t.74Q 

iA  tn  16  veara  of  aflr€ •. 

7.596 

Total 

4»3ao 

S»oas 

9.  MS 

It  is  thus  shown  that  18.7  per  cent,  of  the  youthful  workers  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  81.3  per  cent,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
The  greater  number  of  workers  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  as 
hitherto,  in  the  textile  industry,  namely,  7,875,  or  13.20  per  cent.  Upper 
Alsace  has  6,715,  or  13.11  per  cent. ;  and  Lower  Alsace,  1,160,  or  13.79  per 
cent. 

With  reference  to  the  division  of  the  different  sexes  employed  in  the  text- 
ile industry,  there  are  4,320  boys  and  5,025  girls.  Of  those  employed  in 
the  factories  of  Upper  Alsace,  the  percentage  of  boys  of  the  34,384  male 
persons  is  9.45  per  cent.,  the  percentage  of  girls  of  27,740  female  laborers  is 
15.08  per  cent.  In  Lower  Alsace  the  percentage  was:  Boys,  8. 11  percent, 
of  13,178  male  persons;  and  girls,  16.71  per  cent,  of  5,038  female  laborers. 

TAXES. 

The  revenue  taxes  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  i889-'90  amounted  to  830,- 
942.55  marks. 

In  the  year  1889  there  were  in  this  district  (Colmax)  3,653  tobacco  planters 
and  8,060  pieces  of  land,  embracing  120,884  acres,  planted  with  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  the  tobacco  revenue  for  1 889-' 90  (for  raising)  was  as  follows ; 

Marks. 

'!!f 130,819.55 

"^ 2,358.6c 

'^^'^^ 133,678.15 
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During  the  business  year  from  October  i^  1888,  to  the  end  of  September, 
1889,  there  were  7,231  distilleries  in  this  district,  of  which  5,492  were  in 
operation .  These  distilled  i  o  i ,  880  hectoliters^  from  husks  of  pressed  grapes, 
744  hectoliters  from  kernel  fruit,  34  hectoliters  from  brewers'  waste,  22  hec- 
toliters from  pressed  wine  dregs,  3  hectoliters  from  clusters  of  grapes,  7,380 
hectoliters  from  liquid  wine  dregs,  243  hectoliters  from  other  materials. 

The  tax  for  inland  salt  amounted,  in  i888-'89,  to  229,201  marks.  For 
stamping  of  valuable  papers  and  of  lottery  tickets,  as  well  as  imperial  stamped 
paper,  the  tax  amounted  to  15,231.85  marks.  Of  the  playing-card  stamp 
tax  there  was  no  collection.  The  twenty  breweries  running  at  present  man- 
ufactured 24,663  hectoliters  of  beer.  The  tax  for  these  breweries  amounted 
last  year  to  56,663.66  marks.  The  wine  tax  amounted  last  ytai  to  155,524. 23 
marks;  that  from  fruit  wine  was  44.99  marks.  The  wine  imports  were  as 
follows : 


From — 


(fruit  wine) 
FtBlatinate...... 


Quantity. 


1,675.30 

18.37 

8.665.06 


Fronif— 


Other  allied  states 

Other  allied  sutcs  (fruit  wine) «..>... 

Fore]|[n  countxies...w...MM. m.......... 


(Quantity. 


XI.  86 
9,3x1.87 


The  exports  were  as  follows : 

To- 

(Quantity. 

To- 

Quantity. 

.JpBiQCD9«««*««  *•••«•••  •••••••••••■■  •«••••  9*  •••  «•■•••••• 

HteMittrt. 
n,8oz.i9 

8.940.50 

Other  allied  states 

HecUiiiers. 
•0,634. o« 

9f337.«7 

. 

TOBACCO. 

License  fees  amounted  to  175,741.80  marks;  stamp  fees  amounted  to 
17,582.50  marks. 

The  result  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  district  for  the  year  1888  was  as 
follows;  Number  of  planters,  3,269;  number  of  pieces  of  ground  planted, 
6,751;  area  planted,  105,534.18  acres;  total  yield,  2,120,243  kilograms; 
average  yield  per  hectare,  2,000  kilograms;  average  price  of  100  kilograms 
without  tax,  46.21  marks. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

SiatenutU  shewing  number  of  vine  grcnvert^  wholesale  wine  merchants^  and  retail  wine  teiUrs 

for  the  fiscal  year. 


OiM  office  of  the  district. 


Colmar. 

Total.. 


l^negrow' 
en. 


7.017 
«5,io8 


32,195 


Wholesale 
wine  dealers. 


•s 
X4» 


169 


Retail  wine 
dealers. 


84a 
975 


1,817 


*z  hectoliter  is  equal  to  26^  English  gaUoos. 


No.  laa 10. 
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Tadle  skewing  number  •/  penom  empioyed  in  the  textile  industry  in  l^per  Aisace  en  Oeteker 

It  1888, 


Fbctozka. 

Z4toz6yean. 

za  to  Z4  years. 

Industry. 

Total. 

With 
vouthfiil 
laboren. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Femak. 

Total. 

68 
XX7 

49 

3 

zz 

68 
X03 

34 

s 

zz 

980 

789 
354 

z 

36 

95a 

«.7»9 

•48 

zz 

zoz 

»f93a 
a,  5x8 

60a 
za 

137 

4«« 
zoo 

«3 

369 
535 

53 
8 

«9 

3«o 
66 

Wcavinc 

"^  »""Tmi^  M« •■••••• 

TVvelnflr.  nrintinfir.ftc- 

Cloth  factories 

s 

Twisting ^ 

6 

■5 

A  wSKi  ■«••••«•••■•■••••■••■«••*••■• 

■48 

tx7 

a,z6o 

• 

3»<Hi 

S,30X 

530 

984 

».5X4 

Industry. 


Spinning-mills  ....^. 

Weaving. 

Dyeing,  printing,  etc 
Qoth  ketones ........ 

Twisting  .•..m..«.m«*.» 

Total ^„ 


Over  z6  years. 


Male. 


8.30X 
8,087 

4f7«5 

36 

3*9 


ax,468 


Female. 


6.6x3 

13*645 
t.646 

84 
x,o63 


a3,05i 


Total. 


i4.9»4 
ax, 733 

6,36x 
xao 

»»39a 


44,519 


TotaL 


Male. 


9,693 
8,976 
5,08a 

37 
371 


»4.>58 


I 


Female, 


7.934 

«5,909 

'•947 

X03 

z,x83 


97,076 


Total. 


X7.6a6 
■4.885 

7.«9 
>.554 
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TaSle  showing  tki  im^ortatum  of  some  of  the  most  w^orUmt  articUs  imported  into  V^fer 

Alsace  in  the  year  tBBg, 


Artidci. 


Raw  linen  yam.. 
Cotton: 

Raw 

Yam« 


••«•»• V***** •••*«• ••••■■•••••I 


Textures..  »»«»««»»i 
Iron: 

Raw  of  all  kindi....^ 

Half-manufigicturedaitfcles  from  iron 

and  coarse  iron  wares m.. 

Raw  jute  and  manila  hemp  jram,  one 
thread,  as  well  as  twisted,  not  mar- 
ketable.........^.....^........ 

Axrack,  cognac,  rum  in  bottles 

Other  brandies... 


Quantity. 


KtUgrttms. 
io,o5« 

18,867 
1,968 

x6o,977 
33a»«96 


3x9.456 

5,606 

930 


Articles. 


Wine  and  must  in  bairelsl 

Champagne........... 

Other   wine  (except  champagne   and 

cider)  in  bottles.... .«.. 

Raw  coffee................ 


Shelled  rioe....... 


•••••••••••••••■•a ••»••••«•••••«• 


Molasses  and  sirup.. 

Tobacco  leaves  (b  natural  state).. 
Refined  sugar  of  all  kinds........... 

Raw  sugar....... 

Petroleum... 

Woolen  textures  (except  list) 

Hops.. 


Quantity. 


Kilifgrmm*. 

»»o53.373 

3.850 

3.999 

«3«.3«3 
aox,356 

«.X33 
343 

xdB,xi6 

X9.0S5 

6,944 

X,  117,61a 

8,3°9 
•SO 


Statement  showing  business  transactions  of  the  imperial  hank  institutions  of  Alsace- Lorraitu 

during  the  year  i88g, 

MeUi  Mails. 

Lombard  tranaacdoits 7,769,600 

Total  monex  exchange  tranflactions '559939>S<x> 

Check  transacdoos....'. 3,742,700 

Indorsement  transacdons 469,576,200 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 23,966,000 

Total 660,991,300 


Mmhausen,  in  Alsace : 

Lombard  transactions • 60,100 

Total  money  exchange  transactions I44f  5i9y200 

Check  transactions • 476,700 

Indorsement  transactions 432,368,300 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 55^,700 

Total.- 577»977>ooo 


Strasbnrg,  in  Alsace : 

Lombard  transactioas 40*750,500 

Total  money  exchange  transactions. 238,426,200 

Check  transactions ,.  564,200 

Indorsement  transactions. 605,012,400 

Deposit  transactions... 100,000 

Business  with  Imperial  and  other  State  banks 41,129,400 

Total - 925,982,700 


Grand  total..... 2,164,951,000 

EDMUND  JOHNSON, 

CtmsttL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kehl,  October  p,  x8go. 
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THE  SILVER  QUESTION   IN   MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  COaSUI^GRNBRAL  SUTTON,  OF  NUEVO  LAREDO, 

As  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  Mexico  are  precious  metals,  and  95  per 
cent,  or  more  of  these  white  metal  alone,  it  is  plain  that  the  value  of  silver 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  country. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  the  Mexican  silver  dollar  price  of  New 
York  exchange  has  gone  down  from  40  per  cent,  premium  to  7  per  cent, 
premium,  while  bar  silver  in  London  has  risen  from  43//.  to  55^.  Later 
exchange  has  risen  to,  and  now  stands  at,  about  15  per  cent,  premium, 
while  bar  silver-  holds  at  about  51^. 

That  there  has  been  no  crisis  during  or  since  these  sudden  changes  is  a 
high  compliment  to  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country — govern- 
mental, corporate,  and  individual. 

One-third,  more  or  less,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  has  been  of 
''other  products,"  purchased  either  with  silver  or  its  equivalents,  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe  on  the  dual  standard  in  the  former  and  the 
gold  value  in  the  latter.  This  enabled  the  buyer  to  pay  5  Mexican  dollars, 
or  even  more,  for  what  brought  him  5  American  dollars  or  a  pound  sterling ; 
making  him  a  profit,  over  his  freight  and  other  expenses,  in  about  33  per 
cent,  ^iverage  of  premium  during  the  past  five  years.  As  the  local  prices 
for  these  "other  products*'  did  not  respond  readily  to  the  course  of  ex- 
change, many  exporters  lost  considerably,  as  white  metal  rose  and  exchange 
fell  week  after  week  during  the  last  summer. 

Mines  which  had  been  abandoned  because  the  margin  of  profit  was  too 
low  became  again,  and  for  the  moment  at  least,  valuable. 

If  we  estimate  that  on  October  i,  1889,  there  was  a  capital  of  ^400,000,000 
(Mexican)  in  the  mines  of  this  country,  that  value  was  raised  August  15, 
1890,  to  1500,000,000.  The  total  export  of  white  metal  from  Mexico  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  was,  in  round  numbers,  138,000,000,  or 
9x5^^63  kilograms;  and  this  export  suddenly  rose,  in  respect  to  its  world  or 
European  or  gold  value,  25  per  cent. 

The  obligations  of  the  Government,  of  the  various  railways,  banks,  etc., 
became  suddenly  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  before,  and  the  foreign 
value  of  an  annual  interest  charge  paid  abroad  of  6  or  8  per  cent,  became, 
relatively,  7)^  or  10  per  cent.  The  earnings  of  the  great  railways  like 
the  Central,  National,  and  Vera  Cruz  roads  were,  perhaps,  unchanged  in 
figures ;  but  their  interest  charges  were  met  by  remittances  bought  at  rates 
which  grew  steadily  less  month  by  month  until  at  one  time  it  was  only  about 
7  per  cent,  premium  instead  of  the  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  previous  years. 

If  we  state  the  annual  imports  of  Mexico  at  30,000,000  United  States 
dollars,  ex-import  duty,  this  sum  cost  Mexican  importers,  say,  one-fourth  less 
than  formerly  by  reason  of  the  smaller  sum  of  eagles  needed  to  buy  exchange 
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to  cover.     If  exchange  seemed  for  the  moment  too  high,  they  shipped  their 
own  eagles  or  silver  bullion  to  New  York  or  London  for  sale  on  account. 

Merchants  with  large  stocks  lost,  theoretically,  somewhat  on  their  old 
holdings,  but  generally  managed  to  work  off  all  or  most  of  their  stock  by 
only  slightly  shading  former  prices. 

Importers  availed  themselves  of  these  conditions,  not  only  to  pay  up 
former  accounts,  but  to  cover  new  and  largely  increased  orders  in  a  trade 
which  seemed  to  be  developing  more  profit  every  day.  One  result  of  this 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  imports.  As  the  exports  of  white  metal  in- 
creased there  was  noted  a  marked  scarcity  of  eagle  dollars  in  Mexico,  and 
only  the  firmest  and  most  conservative  action  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
banks,  efficiently  but  not  actively  aided  by  the  Government,  averted  a 
money  famine  and  financial  panic.  Probably  the  visible  supply  of  white 
metal  in  all  forms  was  less  on  October  15,  1890,  than  on  any  other  date 
during  the  past  ten  years.  As  the  eagle  dollar  became  more  and  more 
valuable,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  selling  price  of  "other  products,"  but 
no  special  falling  off  in  the  amounts. 

Domestic  manufacturers  found  themselves  compelled  to  reduce  their 
selling  prices  nearly  25  per  cent.,  or  let  their  customers  buy  imported  goods. 
As  it  was  not  very  feasible  to  make  an  immediate  reduction  in  wages  and 
other  expenses,  many  of  these  industries  were,  and,  in  fact,  still  are,  se- 
riously affected. 

Under  such  circumstances  al!  were  anxious  to  know  to  what  price  white 
metal  would  go  and  how  long  this  price  would  hold.  These  inquiries,  of 
course,  involved  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  recent 
extreme  changes  in  the  value  of  silver.  Undoubtedly,  white  metal  has  been 
held  at  too  low  a  rate  for  some  years  past,  but  as  to  how,  why,  and  by 
whom  no  unanimous  verdict  is  obtainable.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  per 
capita  supply  of  money  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  during  recent 
years  as  the  demands  and  needs  for  money  have  increased.  This  is  probably 
true  in  more  or  less  degree  of  every  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  White 
metal  has  been  degraded,  set  to  one  side,  and  hindered  in  the  performance 
of  its  duty  as  a  co-representative  of  values. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  gold  has  increased  very  slightly — ^prob- 
ably not  more  than  1 10,000,000  since  1885.  Of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion, which  is  stated  in  1885  as  {108,435, 600,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^9  ^  $^^^9^3^>559> 
probably  50  per  cent,  has  each  year  been  lost  to  commerce  by  absorption  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  A  net  increase  of  150,000,000  or  f  60,000,000  per 
annum  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  that  metal.  As  a 
result  gold  became  relatively  scarcer  each  year,  and,  as  white  metal  was  not 
allowed  to  take  its  proper  place,  the  visible  supply  of  metallic  money  and 
of  "covered"  paper  money  for  commercial  needs  has  grown  steadily  less 
each  year. 

Then,  too,  within  the  decade  now  ending  the  great  trade  extensions, 
opening  new  markets,  new  routes,  and  capitalizing  into  money  values  thai 
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which  before  stood  barren  have  caused  a  great  increase  of  the  necessary 
money  supply  of  the  world. 

Consolidations  of  railways,  combinations  of  manufacturers  in  trusts, 
syndicates,  etc«,  have  called  for  millions  where  formerly  thousands  served. 

A  dollar  does,  indeed,  in  these  days  buy  more  of  certain  things — many 
times  more  in  some  cases;  but  the  great  increase  in  the  list  of  necessities  and 
luxuries  gives  the  dollar  of  to-day  very  much  less  relative  value  as  the  meas- 
ure of  expense  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  family  or  for  commercial 
needs,  as  compared  with  fifty  years  since. 

These  are,  in  small  part,  reasons  for  the  rise  of  white  metal  as  a  measure 
of  value  and  exchange.  Why  it  has  been  kept  so  long  from  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  may  not,  perhaps,  be  stated  to  any  one's  complete  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  assume  t|iat  no  one  can  deny  that  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
rise  is  due  to  our  legislative  action,  both  in  expectation  of,  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of,  the  recent  silver  bill.  For  years  it  had  been  held  too  low,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  rebound  was  in  proportion. 

When  our  Government  proposed,  and  later  definitely  decreed,  the  pur- 
chase of  54,000,000  fine  ounces  of  white  metal  each  year,  the  value  of  the 
product  of  every  silver  mine  rose  with  great  rapidity  all  over  the  world.  It 
was,  however,  most  marked  in  these  Americas,  and  more  so  in  Mexico  than 
elsewhere,  from  the  fact  already  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  are  of  white  metal.  As  the  United  States  is  abundantly  able  to 
carry  the  burden  of  this  purchase,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  purchase  an 
equal  value  of  gold  to  prevent  our  being  reduced  to  a  single  silv^  standard, 
many  persons  here  were  confident  that  silver  would  soon  be  at  a  parity  with 
gold.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  present  supply  of  silver  in  the 
world  and  the  annual  present  and  prospective  product. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  or  excessive 
supply  of  white  metal ;  that  the  annual  product  for  recent  years  has  not 
caused  the  falling  in  price;  and  now  that  prices  are  again  more  nearly  up  to 
its  former  value,  no  great,  hoarded  stocks  can  be  unloaded  to  throw  prices 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  more  probable  that  certain  Oriental,  and 
even  European,  nations  will  take  advantage  of  the  present  movement  to  in- 
crease their  coinage,  both  in  dollars  and  in  smaller  coins. 

France  is  able  to  keep  from  f  18  to  J20  silver  per  capita  in  circulation, 
while  the  United  States  has  about  I7,  Germany  ^4.48,  and  Great  Britain 
f  2.62.  In  a  report  made  by  me  in  1887  I  estimated  the  visible  supply  of 
silver  in  Mexico  at  I5.50.  I  estimated  this  coin  supply  at  $6  on  January  i, 
1890;  and  now,  since  the  excessive  exportation  of  the  past  few  months,  state 
it  at  about  ^5. 
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Let  us  now  see  at  what  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  annual  world's  con 
sumption  of  silver,  and  compare  it  with  the  past  and  probable  future  output: 


Countries. 


UXlltCCI  dtStCS* ««••••••  •••■MM* •*•••••« >■••••• 

India.« -. 

China — 

Japan 

Austria 

Sixaits  oolonics 

Great  Britain  and  cdoniesM. 

Senria  and  Bulgaria, 


Quantity. 


KUe^ams. 

1,700,000 

1,300,000 

400,000 

•40,000 

190,000 

100,000 

100,000 

00,000 


Countri< 


Mexico...... 

Cochin  China 

AH  others. ..» 

Total 

Industrial  consumption 

Gfand  total 


Quantity. 


Kilogramx. 
50,000 


xio,ooo 


600,000 


4,800,000 


The  total  production  of  white  metal  for  the  three  calendar  years  iSSy, 
1888,  and  1S89  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Countries. 


United  StateSw*..M.MM( 

Australasia, 

Mexico.. M. 

Europe: 


'••#•••■••••*»•••••••  ••••••• 


>»—■••••#—•••••• 


Russia  «.. 


••••••««•••■•  ••••#••«•••«  •«•*••• 


Germany. 

Austria-Hungaxy..... . 

Sweden 

Nomray.... 

Italy... 

Spain 

Turkey 

Fiance 

Great  Britain.. 

Dominion  of  Canada...... 

South  America : 

Aigentine  Republic.. 

Colombia... 

Bolivia. 

ChiU 

Peru 

Central  American  states.. 
J»l«n 


Total 


X887. 


KUqgram*. 

«,a83,855 

6,4aa 

904,000 

X3,5aa 
3«t564 

53»39» 

5,8a8 

7,aoo 

33.839 
58,7x1 

«.3a3 

54,314 

99,9^ 
xo,868 

73a 

94,061 

137,468 

199,516 

75,a63 
48,123 

32.065 


x888. 


»»4a4,3a^ 
xao,3o8 

955» 


14.5*3 

3a.oS« 

53,39* 

4.64B 

7,aoo 

34,a8o 

5«»5M 

»,3«3 

49,396 

9,047 
xo,868 

XO,296 

«4,o6x 

930,460 

i85,85x 

75,863 

48,xa3 

4a. 424 


X889. 


•,a9«,45« 


3,424, 77» 


>• 555.486 

M4.369 

'.335»8>8 

>4,S«3 

32.<HO 

S3,9> 

4,648 

y.aoo 

34.«8o 

».3»3 

49,396 

8,734 

xo,86B 

XO,C36 

•4,o6x 
930,460 
»8s,85x 

75,263 

48.193 

4»,4?4 


3,9*9,996 


The  data  as  to  Mexico  is  that  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Staveli,  chief  of  the 
Mexican  treasury  bureau  of  statistics.  Although  I  consider  his  estimate  too 
high,  I  prefer  to  leave  it  as  it  is  with  this  comment. 

The  exports  for  the  three  years  of  Mexican  silver  in  all  forms,  reduced 
from  Mexico  eagle  dollar  values  at  I41.50,  would  be  786,645  kilograms, 
731,232  kilograms,  and  915,663  kilograms.  Nearly  the  total  product  is 
exported,  and  in  these  later  years  there  is  much  less  sent  out  without  proper 
export  papers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  amount  so  sent  out  is  small.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  increased  deposits  at  banks,  that  used  in  the  arts, 
etc.,  and  that  smuggled  out  could  so  increase  the  stated  exports  as-  to  reach 
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the  total  given.  I  would  not  estimate  these  as  amounting  to  over  200,000 
kilograms  per  annum. 

Now,  if  the  world's  production  for  1890  shall  increase  no  more  than  did 
1889  over  18881  the  total  would  be  41514,221  kilogramsi  or  384,779  kilograms 
less  than  my  estimate  of  consumption. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  in  spite  of  some  estimates  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  output  for  1890,  and  that  this,  increase  will  hold 
for  some  years,  if  white  metal  remains  at  present  rates. 

If  bar  silver  should  hold  at  51^.  (eagle  dollars  at  50^.  and  New  York  ex- 
change at,  say,  15  per  cent.  premium)|  I  would  estimate  this  increased  output 
as  follows :  * 


Cotntiiet. 


TJflitfid    SCfttGS.M .M........M.... .M....**..  ••••.* 

MCOTCO  ^.i.*... «...M • ......M..^... 

Ccntml  and  South  America m-.. 

Anstralatia.,. 

••«•••■••%••••«» •  ■■•••■•••••••••■«•■  •••••«••«••••■■••«••«•••••#••■•••••••««*•••«•••••••  •••••••••«•*  «« ■•*■••«•■• 


KUognuBU. 


•oo»374 

14.438 
15,5x6 


531,050 


Per  OBot. 


IS 
SS 

BO 
10 

5 


This  estimated  increase  does  not  seem  improbable,  when  we  note  that  the 
increased  output  in  the  United  States  for  1889  over  1888  was  about  zo  per 
cent.,  and  in  Mexico  over  30  per  cent.,  even  with  the  low  rate  of  white 
metal  which  obtained  in  that  period.  I  would  state  the  percentage  of  increased 
output  in  Mexico  higher,  if  I  were  using  my  own  estimate  of  the  product. 

The  output  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  specially  important  in  this 
connection.  As  their  mining  districts  are  already  in  great  part  developed 
and  some  of  their  mines  are  running  out  or  flEdling  off  in  their  product,  the 
increase  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than  I  stated,  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  my  estimate  of  probable  consumption,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  may  not 
take  the  60,000  kilograms,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  badly 
needs  6,000,000  dinars  and  the  latter  8,000,000  in  smaller  coins.  The  final 
item  of  110,000  kilograms  may  or  may  not  be  taken. 

My  estimate  as  to  Oriental  consumptiom  may  also  be  too  high,  although 
this  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  made  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  O.  Haupt.  It,  however,  seems  probable  that  the  Orient  will  take  that 
much  any  way,  whether  because  of  legitimate  demand  or  because  it  is,  and, 
perforce,  must  be,  the  overflow  ground  of  any  of  the  world's  excess  silver 
product.  Taken  altogether,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  total  amoimt 
given  will  be  absorbed,  even  if  not  in  the  exact  amounts  stated.  I  abo 
estimate  that,  if  silver  holds  up  in  price,  other  nations  will  so  increase  their 
coinage  in  another  year  that  the  consumption  of  1891  will  be  even  more 
than  for  1890.  Now  that  silver  has  received  so  practical  an  indorsement  by 
the  strongest  financial  power  in  the  world,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
other  nations,  which  have  hitherto  feared  to  increase  their  silver  coinage^ 
will  now  be  ready  to  do  this. 
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Some  leading  European  nations^  heretofore  hostile  to  white  metal,  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  forced  to  join,  in  part  at  least,  in  larger  use  of 
silver,  or  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  trade  and  influence  in  Spanish  America. 
The  conditions  in  Mexico  and  the  republics  to  the  south  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  silver  re- 
quired to  carry  on  their  trade. 

Here  in  Mexico  mining  is  the  great  industry,  and  is  carried  on,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  greater  properties,  in  the  most  legitimate  and  business-like 
manner.  There  are  numy  mines  here  which  have  long  been  idle  because  of 
expense  of  timbering,  or  of  getting  to  the  surface,  or  of  cost  of  treatment. 
In  others  certain  veins  have  been  let  alone,  while  the  higher  class  only  have 
been  handled.  There  are  deposits  of  low-grade  silver-lead  and  silver-iron 
ores,  which  have  never  been  worked  until  within  a  few  months.  The  silver- 
lead  ore  rulings  of  our  Treasury  in  1889  and  the  new  tariff  just  in  effect 
(October  6)  have  caused  the  erection  of  smelters  in  many  portions  of  MexicOi 
and  they  will  handle  these  low-grade  ores  profitably  and  increase  theoutpaL 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul- GencraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo^  October  16,  i8go* 


WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Elbeuf  and  other  journals  for  the  following  statistics  concerning  the  wed 
trade  for  the  month  of  September  and  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

WOOL. 

French, — ^There  was  no  stock  of  French  wools. 

Australian, — The  fourth  series  of  sales  commenced  September  10  and 
ended  October  10.  The  share  of  England  is  estimated  at  96,000  bales ;  that 
of  the  Continent  at  126,000  bales.  In  comparison  with  the  prices  at  the 
close  of  the  last  sales,  good  marks  of  Australian  brought  a  penny  more  and 
average  qualities  half  a  penny. 

Plata. — At  Havre  750  bales  were  sold  and  500  bales  for  future  delivery. 
The  demand  was  active  for  good  Buenos  Ayres  at  a  slight  advance  over  the 
August  prices.  The  stock  is  1,943  bales.  At  Antwerp,  on  the  market,  1,560 
bales  have  been  sold.  The  greater  part  of  the  sales  were  for  combing  at  the 
highest  price  of  the  last  public  sales  and  in  some  instances  an  advance  of  5 
centimes.  The  stock  is  9,332  bales,  and  the  next  sales  begin  on  the  27th  or 
28th  of  October.  Of  wool  in  good  condition  965  bales  have  been  sold  at 
1.60  to  1.725  francs  per  kilogram.  The  stock  is  9,079  bales.  Noils,  scarce 
and  firmly  held ;  combed  and  yam,  prices  firm. 
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WOOL  MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufacture  of  fancy  goods  has  been  moderate  during  the  month  of 
September.  Cloths  for  military  and  administrative  use  and  for  liveries  have 
followed  the  usual  course ;  cheviot  and  cloths  for  ladies'  wear  have  been  in 
good  demand.  The  fine  weather  of  September  has  retarded  the  sale  of  ma- 
terials for  winter  use. 

The  manufacture  of  fancy  cloths  was  brisk  during  the  first  two  months  of 
this  quarter,  but  diminished  in  the  third.  The  manufacture  of  all  of  the 
other  kinds  of  cloth  above  enumerated  has  been  active  at  the  close  of  the  quar- 
ter to  replace  exhausted  stock.  Orders  for  summer  stock  were  less  numerous 
than  expected^  and  the  mild  weather  of  September  delayed  winter  orders. 

At  Fourmies  some  lots  of  combed  have  been  sold  within  fifteen  days  for 
supplying  weavers  at  fair  prices.  The  purchases  being  small  at  the  London 
sales,  the  supply  of  combed  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  rupture  of  the  syn- 
dicate has.  tended  to  reduce  somewhat  the  prices.  The  price  of  3ram  has 
continued  bad,  but  stocks  have  been  worked  off  and  none  remain.  The 
price  of  fabrics  being  unsatisfactory,  manufacturers  have  limited  their  pro- 
duction, stopping  a  great  many  looms. 

The  situation  at  Rheims  is,  on  the  whole,  hard  for  the  producer,  although 
the  shipments  in  September  were  quite  up  to  the  average.  The  tendency  in 
favor  of  sellers  of  combed  has  been  quite  marked  for  the  last  fifteen  days  on 
account  of  the  penury  of  the  stock.  The  arrival  of  late  London  purchases 
will  soon  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  Spinning-mills  of  combed  wool  are 
pirosperous,  while  those  of  carded  are  doing  badly.  Transactions  in  meri- 
noes  and  cashmeres  for  home  trade  are  brisk ;  for  foreign  trade,  the  buyers 
and  sellers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  come  to  terms. 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  1890,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  preceding  years,  in  regard  to  wool  and  its  products : 

IMPORTS. 


Description. 


Spun  wool 

Woolen  fiibrUa 

EXPORTS. 

Spun  wool M 

Woolen  fiibficB.... 


X890. 


Francs. 
976,346,000 
6,569,000 
46,833,000 


Z889. 


Francs. 
306,601,000 
8,792,000 

4S#i37»ooo 


z888. 


Francs. 
268,360,000 
9,562,000 
44,408,000 


81,6x3,000 

25,953*000 

952,0x3,000 


1x5,364,000 

36,64x^000 

a37,S5a.ooo 


86,724,000 

93,803,000 

220,3x9,000 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


In  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  great  efforts  were 
made  at  all  of  the  European  centers  of  the  wool  trade  to  inundate  the  Amer- 
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ican  markets  with  their  goods.  This  object  was  greatly  interfered  witb  and 
almost  entirely  defeated  by  the  short  time  allowed  for  their  operations.  A 
lull,  however,  has  now  taken  place,  and  great  timidity  is  shown  in  yentnnng 
upon  any  considerable  transactions.  Soon  afiairs  will  be  restored  to  their 
normal  conditions,  and  such  merchandise  will  continue  to  be  shipped  to 
America  as  its  inhabitants^  justly  or  unjustly,  consider  superior  in  quality 
to  those  which  they  themselves  can  manufacture.  With  such  protection  a^ 
is  now,  and  almost  always  has  been,  thrown  about  the  American  manufacturer, 
he  should  be  the  producer  of  unrivaled  fabrics  and  bid  defiance  to  any  at- 
tempts to  compete  in  quality  or  price  with  his  manufactures. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Rouen f  October  22,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN. 
HISTORY  OF  MACHINE-MADE  LACE  IN   FRANCE. 

The  date  of  the  manufacture  of  tulle  in  France  is  relatively  recent.       I^ 
was  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.     Tulle,  in  fact,  is  only  19.^^ 
manufactured  by  machinery.     Lace  manufacture  has  been  always  a  Frei&<^l 
industry.     Chantilly,  Alengon,  Velay,  and  Flanders  have  retained  a  celerl> 
rity  for  this  branch  of  art  which  has  survived  the  destruction  of  their  wor^ 
shops.     The  high  price  of  lace  and  the  increased  consumption  led  to  t^^^ 
fabrication  by  machinery  to  diminish  its  cost  of  production.     To  NottitB^ 
ham' is  accredited  the  establishment  of  the  first  machinery  for  the  manufa^:^^ 
ure  of  lace.     The  inventor  was  a  man  named  Lee,  who  turned  mechanic 
account  of  a  love  affair.     He  came  to  France  and  presented  his  invention 
Henry  IV ;  he  protected  him,  but  the  death  of  the  King  caused  Lee  to 
forgotten,  and  he  died  of  grief.     The  English  workmen  whom  he  broug 
with  him  returned  to  their  country  and  established  the  industry  which  tP^^ 
French  had  disdained.     The  machines  of  Lee  were  improved,  even  in  Fran( 
where,  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  encouragement  of  the  Academy 
Science,  the  inventors  could  not  introduce  their  designs.     In  1799  Joh^- 
Lindley,  of  Nottingham,  discovered  the  bobbin,  by  means  of  which  he  coulc^ 
imitate  the  net-work  of  lace.     In  1807  a  workman  named  Heatcot  discov^ 
ered  the  hexagon  mesh,  which  is  the  foundation  of  tulle.     He  joined  Lind-  ^ 
ley  and  manufactured  tulle  on  a  large  scale,  and  both  realized  fortunes. 
Other  inventions  rapidly  followed.     France,  meanwhile,  stood  aloof,  and 
tulle  remained  an  English  monopoly.     Parliament  forbade,  under  terrible 
penalties,  any  one  to  divulge  the  secret  of  this  manufacture  to  a  foreigner. 
The  transmission  of  a  machine  to  the  Continent  was  punished  with  death. 
Such  severe  restrictions  naturally  produced  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which 
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was  anticipated ;  they  aroused  the  cupidity  of  smugglers,  who  saw  large 
profits  in  a  contraband  trade. 

In  1815  or  181 7  a  machine  was  brought  into  France.  Some  say  that  in 
1816,  at  Douaiy  Thomason  &  Co.  brought  a  machine,  carried  from  Notting- 
ham by  three  Englishmen — Corbett,  Blackter,  and  Cutt ;  others  say  at  Calais, 
in  18x7,  a  machine  was  brought  by  Clark,  associated  with  Bonington  and 
Webster,  the  latter  of  whom  had  inhabited  Calais  since  181 5. 

However  this  may  be,  Webster  was  known  as  the  pioneer  in  tulle  manu- 
&cture  at  Calais,  where  he  established  his  works  at  St.  Pierre,  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal.     After  a  brief  interruption,  he  resumed  business  in  18 19  with 
fioniogton,  the  father  of  the  painter.     In  the  same  year  five  English  work- 
men from  Nottingham  brought  their  machinery  piece  by  piece  and  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Calais.     The  names  of  these  men  were  James  Clark, 
Richard  Polhill,  Thomas  and  Edmond  Pain,  and  Thomas  Danton.     These 
five  Englishmen  were  condemned  to  death  for  contumacy  in  having  fraudu- 
lently taken  out  of  their  country  a  machine  for  manufacturing  lace.     They 
wdc  pardoned  only  after  the  accession  of  George  IV, 

The  industry  was  hampered  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
procuring  machines.     These  could  only  be  brought  in  by  pieces.     The  smug- 
glers ran  the  blockade  and  landed  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  or  at  Calais.     The 
^ixiiiggler  assisted  the  trade  also  by  bringing  in  the  thread  manufactured  in 
EIngland  for  the  use  of  the  lace  manufacturer,  the  French  spinners  having 
succeeded  in  prohibiting  the  entry  of  thread.     In  spite  of  this  continual 
**^ggle  the  number  of  factories  increased ;  St.  Pierre  had  four,  Guines  had 
a  bleaching  establishment,  and  Calais  had  eight  factories.     This  city  seemed 
^^tincd  to  become  a  lace  center,  but  the  presence  of  the  workmen  and  the 
J*m  of  the  machinery  were  so  repugnant  to  these  quiet  citizens  that,  at  their 
^stigation,  the  mayor  took  such  steps  to  restrain  their  movements  and  con- 
^^l  their  hours  of  work  that  they  gradually  moved  towards  St.  Pierre,  which 
^^^s  not  within  his  jurisdiction.     These  works  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
^^^^^Icshops  for  their  machinery  till  1823,  when  two  mechanics  established  a 
ory  for  the  construction  of  lace  machines. 

from  1834  to  1826  tulle  was  all  the  rage.  France  and  England  realized 
Unous  profits  from  this  trade.  The  increase  in  the  establishment  of  fac- 
es was  very  great;  St.  Pierre  alone  had  23  factories  and  8  workshops  for 
construction  of  machines.  In  1832  a  violent  crisis  took  place,  owing, 
^fly,  to  the  excessive  duty  laid  upon  English  thread.  The  number  of  fac- 
«8  by  this  time  had  increased  to  323,  of  which  136  were  at  Calais,  109  at 
Rerre,  and  78  in  the  suburbs.     Each  factory  had  but  two  looms ;  the  work 

plain. 
^t  was  not  long  before  an  entire  change  was  effected,  and  Calais  became 
it  is  to-day  by  the  application  of  the  Jacquard  loom  to  the  manufacture 
^uUe.     This  innovation  took  place  in  1841.     The  crisis  of  1834  had  so 
^**^ced  the  number  of  factories  that  the  number  of  manufacturers  from  1834 
^^   *^37  fell  from  302  to  249,  and  the  workmen  from  2,680  to  1,594.     Many 
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emigrated,  with  their  looms,  to  Rtissia,  Belgium,  Lyons,  and  St.  Qoen- 
tin.  The  application  of  the  Jacquard  system  to  the  loom  for  tulle  made  by  \ 
Fergusson  and  Martin  arrested  the  decline  of  this  trade.  Steam  had  alieadj 
come  to  the  rescue,  the  first  engine  being  applied  to  this  use  in  1839  at  St 
Pierre.  Furnished  with  steam-power  and  a  loom  admitting  the  execution  of 
the  most  delicate  designs,  St.  Pierre  continued  to  prosper.  The  report  at  the 
time  of  the  London  Exposition  in  1851  stated  that  St.  Pierre  had  130  facto- 
ries and  500  looms,  worth  10,000,000  francs,  and  nearly  that  amount  of  ex- 
ports. At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855  the  number  of  looms  had  increased 
to  610,  against  3,500  at  Nottingham;  that  of  the  workmen  to  5,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  to  15,000,000  francs. 

Treaties  of  commerce  gave  another  impetus  to  this  trade  by  permitting 
the  entry  of  thread  at  a  lower  rate,  and  new  markets  opened  up.     In  1862  the 
superiority  of  the  French  manufacture  over  that  of  England  was  recognized 
by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  bought  in  that  year  26,000  kilograms,  hav- 
ing increased  the  amount  from  3,600  kilograms  in  i860.     In  1870  the  nnm- 
ber  of  looms  was  939,  valued  at  15,000,000  francs.    After  the  war  the  im- 
petus was  still  greater,  and  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  of  1878  St.  Pierre 
had  1,506  looms,  moved  by  80  engines,  belonging  to  80  manufactories.    The 
value  of  the  plant  was  40,000,000  francs,  the  annual  output  60,000,000 
francs,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  10,000.     The  prosperity  o^ 
St.  Pierre  seemed  assured,  when  a  new  crisis  arose  in  1885.     It  was  expected 
that  the  lace  called  Chantilly  would  rule  the  market,  and  large  quantities  H^ 
been  manufactured  and  stored  in  1884  with  a  view  of  anticipating  the  p^^" 
supposed  demand.     A  sudden  and  unaccountable  change  of  fieishion  g^'^ 
preference  to  a  woolen  lace  manufactured  at  Velay,  Auvergne,  and  For^^ 
There  were  large  surplus  stocks,  consequently,  held  in  nearly  all  the  houg'^^ 
The  loss  was  very  great. 

A  financial  panic  took  place  the  next  year.  The  tulle  industry  requi^^ 
large  advances  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  Many  houses  ask  at 
tain  seasons  advan'bes  from  100,000  to  150,000  francs  from  the  local  ban 
One  of  these  banks  suspended  payment.  Then  arose  a  veritable  panE^ 
Other  banks  demanded  their  loans;  some  patrons  could  comply,  othe::^ 
could  not,  while  many  were  obliged  to  sell  their  surplus  stock  at  any  pri^^ 
obtainable  to  meet  their  engagements,  for  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  pr^^ 
vails  at  Calais. 

ffimiKE  OF  LACK  WORKERS  AND  MANUFACTURSRS. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  could  only  result  in  a  shrinkage  of  price,  diminution  ^ 
of  wages,  the  control  by  foreign  agents  of  small  factories,  and,  in  fine,  a  geo^ 
eral  discontentment,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase.  In  order  t^^ 
counteract  this  situation  and  to  restore  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  trade,  th^ 
owners  have  brought  about  the  present  lockout.  The  lockout,  or  strike,  ^^ 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  began  by  putting  to  the  ''index"  (theE  - 
term  for  boycotting)  three  lace  firms,  and  no  workmen  belonging  to  tlx^ 
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union  could  enter,  and  non-union  men  did  not  dare  to  supply  their  places. 
Other  lace  manufacturers  remonstrated  with  the  union  men,  and  pointed  out 
that  their  conduct  was  shameful,  and  threatened  the  chairman  of  the  union  to 
reciprocate  the  workmen's  courtesy  by  closing  their  establishments.  As  the 
workmen  still  refused  to  remove  the  index  from  the  two  or  three  beleaguered 
Stories,  on  Saturday,  September  ai,  manufacturers  representing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  gave  notice  to  their  workmen  for  the  next  Saturday,  and 
on  the  27th  over  twelve  hundred  men  were  stopped  by  the  ''masters'  strike." 
There  are  seventeen  himdred  looms,  representing  a  capital  of  42,500,000 
francs.  Ail  of  the  small  manufacturers  are  former  workmen  who  have  been 
able  to  purchase  looms.  Those  who  have  been  economical  and  industrious 
have  become  proprietors  without  very  great  difficulty,  100  to  150  francs  per 
week  being  not  unusual  wages.  This  rate  of  wages  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  others,  who  spend  their  time  and  money  at  the  low  drinking  houses  or 
on  planning  for  pleasure  excursions  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  leave  there  the 
best  part  of  their  earnings.  When  times  are  dull  and  hard,  this  class  of 
workmen  have  nothing  to  live  on,  and  are  always  ready  to  strike. 

The  changes  in  fashion  and  competition  required  an  alteration  of  styles 

^d  curtailment  of  wages.     All  piece-work  has  its  mode  of  measurement ; 

that  of  tulle  is  the  rack,  which  represents  three  hundred  and  sixty  meshes. 

The  price  of  the  rack  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  meshes,  the  pattern, 

^^d  the  number  of  threads,  etc.,  and  ranges  between  48  centimes  (9.3  cents) 

^d  1.80  francs  (35.3  cents).     The  crisis  reduced  this  rate,  so  that  which 

^'Tnerly  paid  55  centimes  (11  cents)  pays  but  20  centimes  (4  cents).     The 

^orlcmen  claimed  that  there  were  great  discrepancies  in  the  prices  paid  by 

"'fierent  manufacturers.     The  houses  which  were  said  to  have  lowered  their 

Prices  the  most  were  put  at  the  index.     The  other  manufacturers  were  willing 

^   establish  a  minimum  rate.     There  is  little  doubt  that  an  understanding 

^^^d  have  been  reached,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  outsiders 

^d  a  low  class  of  politicians.     At  the  head  of  the  movement  was  an  out- 

^^^i".  Citizen  Delcluze,  a  former  clerk,  active  and  intelligent,  who  served  a 

^^"*>a  in  prison  for  defamation,  where  he  arranged  his  socialistic  programme. 

^^  fcad  succeeded  in  getting  elected  a  member  of  the  municipal  council, 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  council  on  September  27.     His  rdle 

simple.     He  promised  every  thing  to  every  body,  preached  in  favor  of 

^^^  strikes,  and  was  kind  enough  to  declare  that,  if  he  was  elected,  he  would 

*^^*^<3er  every  body  happy  and  each  workman  a  millionaire,  and,  above  all, 

^^^^>lish  all  duty  on  beer  and  spirits. 

Since  Delcluze  took  the  head  of  the  movement,  conciliation  appears  dis- 
He  caused  the  index  to  be  directed  against  one  of  the  leading  houses 
^*^ch  paid  the  highest  price  for  labor.     This  house  called  for  an  investiga- 
*^*^  by  a  delegation,  a  majority  of  whom  were  workmen,  who  reported  that 
^IJ^  charges  made  by  Delcluze  were  false.    This  strike  will  have  a  tendency  to 
some  of  the  accumulated  stock,  but,  if  continued,  must  benefit  the 
establishments  of  other  countries  where  lace  is  manufactured — at  Not- 
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tinghaixiy  in  England;  Flauen,  in  Saxony;  Leipsic,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna. 
The  orders  once  filled  in  these  places,  others  will  follow  suit,  and  a  perma- 
nent loss  ensue  to  Calais.  This  is  not  the  only  loss,  as,  in  addition  to  those 
engaged  in  the  factories,  there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  (estimated  at 
twenty  thousand)  who  depend  upon  this  industry  for  a  living — draughtsmen, 
shearers,  dyers,  repairers,  etc  Doubtless  better  counsel  will  convince  these 
workmen  that  their  ends  are  not  attainable  by  the  course  which  they  are  pur- 
suing, and  that  their  grievances  will  be  removed  more  readily  by  applying 
directly  through  the  intermediary  of  their  own  number  rather  than  having 
recourse  to  political  leaders. 

The  revenue  from  the  tariff  on  laces  has  been  large  to  the  United  States 
and  easily  collectable,  and  has  not  suffered  in  consequence  of  any  losses  of 
the  manufacturers.  This  well-protected  industry  has,  however,  never  seemed 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  manufacturers  at  home,  as  probably  all  of  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  a  new  indusitry  is  established  had  disappeared,  and  the 
task  of  making  money  from  lace  manufacture  was  too  simple  to  arrest  their 
attention. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 
,  CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rouen^  October  i6f  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STEVENS. 


The  foreign  tonnage  of  the  four  principal  flags  entering  the  port  of 
Pemambuco,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Monthfl. 


Juitnuy  •....••. ..M M 

February..... 

March............ » ...(. 

Apnl.»«MM...>*. ••.•...•••.. .•*.......«• 

May  •....*.«. ..•»..••*.•••..••.••.•.....• ••••••. 

Total 


American. 


T^n*. 

8,774 
4.95« 
5.7«3 
5.348 

7»«Sa 


38.476 


Gennaii. 


Tom*. 
10,304 

8,136 

7,457 

7,09a 

",503 

II,  873 


56,765 


French. 


T(9tU. 

11,813 
10,866 

9*449 

8,351 

11,669 

«3.847 


65,995 


Engltfh. 


Torn*. 

«7,7*8 
«3.«6o 

«8.564 
•8,4»3 
",37« 
S7,S9« 


i66,9»7 
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Consul, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Femam^Cp  October  2,  iSgo. 
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THE    BAHAMAS. 

KSPORT  BY  CONSVL  MeLAUf,  OP  tfASSAU. 
THE  RUBBER  TREE. 

* 

CaoutchoQC,  or  India  rubber,  can  not  properly  be  called  a  product  of  this 
district,  though  a  few  trees  grow  on  this  island  from  which  the  juice  might 
be  extracted.  These  trees,  commonly  called  the  rubber  tree,  have  the  botan- 
ical name  of  Siphonia  elasHca^  and  are  used  only  for  shade  and  ornamental 
purposes.  No  effort,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  been  made  to  cultivate 
the  trees  with  a  view  to  gathering  caoutchouc ;  and  whether  such  culture 
could  be  made  with  profit  I  am  unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  find  any  person 
here  competent  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  tree 
grows  with  apparent  vigor ;  but  whether,  in  this  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  it  would 
yield  juice  in  paying  quantities  is  problematical. 

MANUFACTURES    OF  RUBBER. 

There  are  no  importations  of  crude  rubber  into  this  colony,  and,  as  there 
is  no  local  production  of  caoutchouc,  it  naturally  follows  that  no  rubber 
goods  are  made  in  this  district. 

THE  TRADE  IN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

The'sale  of  rubber  goods  in  this  colony  is  only  nominal.  The  amount 
imported  can  not  be  exactly  stated,  because  such  articles  are  not  entered 
separately  at  the  custom-house ;  but,  after  careful  inquiry  among  dealers,  I 
am  confident  that  the  total  value  of  such  goods  imported  will  not  exceed 
^500  per  annum.  They  consist  of  rubber  overshoes,  rubber-soled  ten- 
nis shoes,  overalls,  water-proofs,  swing-machine  rings,  combs,  syringes, 
toys,  etc 
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The  import  duty  on  rubber  goods  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Nedy 
every  thing  in  this  line  is  imported  from  the  United  States  through  commis- 
sion houses  in  New  York. 

CAN  TRADE  BE   INCREASED? 

I  can  not  say  any  thing  encouraging  in  this  direction.   Rubber  goods  are 
not  in  much  favor  in  this  market,  and  customers  for  them  are  few  indeed. 
The  goods  do  not  keep  well.     The  hot^  damp  climate  injures  them  quidl; 
and  seriously.     They  speedily  become  sticky  and  lose  their  strength.    A 
merchant  showed  me  a  consignment  of  overalls,  in  stock  less  than  thite 
months,  which  had  so  melted  and  run  together  as  to  be  unsalable  and  a 
dead  loss  to  him. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  can  not  advise  our  manufacturers 

of  rubber  goods  to  spend  their  time,  labor,  and  money  in  an  effort  to  enlarge 

their  trade  with  this  colony,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  good  results  can  be 

accomplished. 

THOMAS  J.  McLAIN, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nassau,  October  16,  i8go. 


PETROLEUM   THROUGH  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

REPORT  Sy  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  report  giving  the  quantities  of,  and  number 
of  ships  laden  with,  petroleum  in  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal ;  also  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  imported  into  Egypt  during  the  years  1887,  1888,  and 
1889,  and  that  imported  at  Port  Said  alone  for  those  years  and  the  first  half 
of  1890. 

By  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Russian  petroleum,  although  consid- 
ered inferior  to  that  of  America,  is  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  Egyptian 
market.  American  petroleum,  however,  appears  to  be  preferred,  as  it  bums 
better  and  clearer  and  gives  off  much  less  smoke. 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  inclosed  report  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  1887  there  was  a  difference  in  the  value  of  petrbleum  imported  into  Egypt 
of  $76,825  in  favor  of  America.  The  next  year,  1888,  however,  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Russia  was  $309,860,  and  in  1889  this  difference  nearly 
doubled,  being  $599,280.  This  shows  plainly  that  Russian  petroleum  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  impo/ts  of  petroleum  at  Port  Said  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1890  were  95,616  cases  from  Russia  and  nothing  from 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  freight  from  Batoum  to  Egypt 
is  13.5  cents  per  case  in  summer,  and  from  New  York  to  Egypt  during  the 
same  period  is  19.3  cents  per  case,  showing  a  difference  of  30  per  cent.  In 
winter  these  freights  appear  to  be  5  centimes  higher  per  case.     Prices,  as  sold 

at  VqxX  Said  at  present,  are  $i*S4|  ^or  Russian  and  |y-73iV  ^^^  American 
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petroleum,  per  case.  As  sold  in  Cairo  at  present,  prices  are,  respectively, 
f  1.35-^  for  Russian  and  11.56^  for  American  petroleum,  per  case.  Russian 
and  American  cases  contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  oil. 

I  think  that  with  a  little  enterprise  the  importation  of  American  petro- 
leum into  Egypt  might  be  increased. 

T^Ule  tkcwing  petroleum  ik^menit  throngk  the  Sueu  Camai  m  i88f. 


Ftmm  Sattmm, 


Jaotmy  31...... 

February  4^.... 

February  19..... 

April  9............ 

Joiy? - 

August? 

August  lOw 

August  30. 

October  7 

rl  ovcmoer  X 

November  X4"«« 


December  33.. 


••••«••••••••••■•••• 


Toul. 


FromNi 

January  19.. 
April  30...... 

Total. 


Y^rk, 


■•••••••«•••••«•••••  • 


i  •—••——■  •••••  •  ••  «  •••••• 


IXfferenoe  in  laYor  of  Batoum. 


RunphaMMi 
Mounts  Bay. 


•«•••••••••«  ••••••••«•••••• 


Femptoa.M. 
Ascalon ........... 

John  Morrison. 
Cousins  Arbib.. 

Regal 

Empire 

Armathwaite... 
Baskcnna  Bay.. 

Castle  Eden 

Castlehill 

Chancellor. 

Castledale. 

Avkma 


••«*««••••••••«•••••••»*••• 


Cachemlre. 
Etna......... 


For— 


Bombay  «... 
I .do.ta... 


........ 


.oo. ........... 


........do... 

>..«.M..d0.M..... 

........do....... 

Rangoon ..... 

Kurrachee... 
Madras....... 

Bombay....... 

Calcutu 

Bombay , 

Hong-Kong. 
Bombay....... 

........do ....... 


Bombay. 
do.. 


Nee  ton* 


«»Soo 

1. 5*3 

1,886 

1^646 

1.636 

«»375 

958 

I,  SOD 

x*S55 

i,i8s 
1,3*8 

i*53S 
».«79 


■x.ssy 


«.S09 

«,767 


4.«76 


I7,a8i 


Table  showing  petroleum  shipments  through  the  Suen  Canal  in  j888. 


Date. 


Fr»m  Bat«um, 

February  3.. , 

Februarys.. 

Fd)ruary  10 

Frimiary  19 

Fdmiary  a6....... 

March  8  . 

March  SI...... » 

Marches. 

Aprils. 

April  X3 

April  X5 i 

April  17 

April  34 r. 

April  38 

May  S.. ^ 

Jklay  zx •••.•..... .................M........ 

Asay  a4« .................. ^. .....*........« 

inoo  rs... ........ .................... ...... 


Steamer. 


Kildare.. 

Caldonia 

Oeddy 

Joseph  Arbib. 
dcnmorven... 
Glendower..... 

liscaxd... 

GlengaiL......... 

Katie........ 

Carlton 

Westboume..., 

Freya 

Castle  Eden... 

Principia 

Monarch 

Strathairiy...... 

Aiger  Hmd  , 
Cairo.... 


••«  ••«•••••« 


I— ••♦•»— —#•••»»••  *•«••••••••» 


•ft 


y  tY^F'P'Y*''^ 


Foi^ 


Bombay.... 
Rangoon... 
Calcutu.... 
Bombay...... 

do.-.. 

Colombo .. 
BombaytM. 

>....M..dO.M.. 


.................... 


.xlo.., 


...... ...... ...... . 


.... ...... 


.........do......... 

Kurrachee..., 
VladlTostock 

Colombo 

Bombay....... 

Yokohama..,, 
Saigon  ....m«.< 

Hong-Kong  — . 
Cklciitti 


».•...»■•...... 


fft 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


■»«77 
«»a95 
»»43S 

1,643 
1,836 
1,650 
i,a7« 

1.934 
•.117 
1,333 
1,337 

>.345 
>*SSS 

«.750 

«.«37 
•,300 

^9|| 
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ra6li  thvwng pUr^ewn  shipmenh  thrtmgh  the  Sun  Canal  in  iSSS^-CoDfaawL 


Dit». 


Firmm  JWmiw— Condotted. 


M..... 


luly  t.. 

July  x6u.....^.... 

July  17-... 

July  19 

August  $•••***•••< 

Augusts 

August  IX 

August  to. 

August  •$ 

September  4.... 
September  xy.. 
September  14.. 
September  m^. 

October  i 

October  8 

October  13^.... 

October  13...... 

November  8.... 

November  s8... 
Morember  30.*  • 
Deoemoer  5«***< 
Deoemoer  x4*«*« 
18.^ 


Thor, 


Total.. 


Frwm  New  York. 

May  4.. « 

July  •9......MM 

August  9 

September  8.*. ...«.•.•....••«.. 

September  30 

November  yx * •«.. 


Total 

Differeoce  in  favor  of  Batoum. 


Mount  Oliver 

Liscard....... 

Badsworth 

Ehrenfels....^. 

Ashburae.. 

Glemnorvcn 

Eastbourne 

Stanley  .....M 

Cousins  Arbfb 

Brankdow 

Stella. 

Bryn  daa 

Endeavour 

Motmt  Lebanon.... 

Malabar 

Castle  Eden 

St.  Albans. 

Stxatheam 

Naplc 
Talabah.. 


!•••«••  •••••••«• 


Serapb 

Iberia. 

Apenrade.... 
Stratbleven. 
Glenshlel.... 
Qeneagles.. 


Yokohama  ,.,.„„., 

Hong  Kong 

........do.... 

^aivuua.....*.*....... 

Kuriacibee. 

Peoang.. 

SbangliaL 

Rangoon 

Shanghai....... 

Bombay. 

Galle 

Bombay. 

Calnma,. 

Madias............... 

Bombay........ 

Shanghai.. 

Bombay........ 

Sa^on .............. .1 

CbJcutta......... 

Singapore 

Caknitta........ 

Bombay.M.M... 

Kurrachee. .......... 

Singapore. 

Bombay.... 


Jeddah 

Bussocah 

Yokohama... 

China. 

Yokohama... 
Hong-Kong. 


NettaB> 


i.M 

iM 
X.660 

I.SS5 

s.SSS 
»i3»5 

»7 


Tabu  shewing petroltum  shipments  through  the  Suit  Canal  in  i8Sg, 


Date. 


Frvm  Batoum, 

January  9.... 

Januaxy  la.. 

January  14.. 

January  19.. 

Do- 

January  93... 

January  s8....... 

January  30 

February  s 

February  6 

February  10 

Fdiruary  19 


Steamer. 


Felbridge 

Persian  Prince.. 

Ehrenfels 

Albe 

Uppingham 

Rugby... 

Transition 

Lionacrieve 

Fastnet 

Thetis 

Ardbeg............ 

Bads  worth 

WUeysike......... 


Colombo..... 

Bombay....^ 

Yokohama.. 
Kurrachee.. 
Yokohama.. 
Rangoon 
Bassorah. 
Bombay.. 
.........do... 

Singapore. 
Bombay.. 
Shanghai. 


••••••«•• 


»«**««««»**a  ••*••••«•« 


4^« 
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%ble  shewing  petroleum  skipmenis  tkrongk  the  Sttet  CafMl  in  z^^^— Cootioaed. 


I3U0. 


^Wmhw— Continued. 


»*••••«• 


■•»#%>  •  •  •«•••• 


T3.. 

r  It. 

ri4. 
4 

9 

S 


1 

no.. 

rs... 
ri4.. 
ra8.. 
rag.. 


tal  from  Batoom.». 

ram  New  Ycrk. 
a... 


7— 
aa.. 


Steamer. 


Wakefield 

Aibib  BroUien 

Maiiboroagh 

Biankdow 

Perim 

Florida 

Essex 

Port  Fairy 

Ciscapedia... 

Ashbunie.^. 

Sultan 

Tiverton 

Felbridse 

Lochiel 

Athallc „ 

Kent. 

Fkkatxo. 

nanon 

Liscaid. 

Ethelbarfa 

Khwniris 

Shcfbonie...... 

Strathblane 

Cyplirencfl.. 

Falls  of  Inversnaid... 

Raji  Karim 

Glenochil 

Lessept 

Raylion  Discon 

HanUd  Haarfager.... 

Trifcls 

Livingstone 

Teviot 

Hdene  Rickmers 

Asama 

Michael  Jebscn 

Byron 

Duriiain.. 

Bads  worth 

Alhena 

Arlrfb  Brothers 

Humber. 

Rannoch 

Blackbeath 

Klnloch.MM. 

St.  Albani.. 


Trifels 

Dorset....... 

Pilumum.. 
Spindrift... 
Monarch .. 
Waverley.. 
Euphrates. 

Lennox 

Unionist.... 


For— 


Peaaaf 

Bombay..... 

Penaog. 

Shanghai.... 
Singapore... 

Penang 

Bombay..... 
Shanghai.... 

Japan. 

Rangoon .... 

Bombay 

J*I»n-. 


Rangoon .... 
Hoog-KoQg... 

Saigon 

Hong-Kong... 

Shanghai 

Penang 

Rangoon 

Kurrachee 

Shanghai 

Ban^^EOk.. ...... 

Batavia. 

Madias.. 

Japan. 

Jeddah 

Yokohama 

Batavia... 

ManQa... 

Batavia 

China 

Batavia.. 

do......... 

Yokohama 

Bombay. 

Nagasaki 

Batavia 

Bombay 

do.. 

Batavia 

Bombay. 

Singapore  ..u.  • . 
Madras. .M....« 

Bombay. 

Penang.. 

Kuirachee 


Nagasaki.... 
Singapore... 
Bombay..... 

Japan. 

........do. 

Calaitta 

Singapore... 
Shanghai.... 


.....a..*........... ...... 


•do... 


Net  ton- 
nage. 


»$7« 
*739 
.164 
,694 

867 

*043 

»«TS 

.644 

.904 
,613 

,775 

»743 

.336 

>379 

,409 
.6ao 

,196 

*3>9 
.■4« 
,446 
,617 

,518 

»309 
,710 

439 
,581 

.364 
,3M 
*53> 
,816 

.«7a 

»349 
,008 

»45o 
710 

3x9 

«3« 

373 

493 

739 

4«7 
17a 

,675 
»«77 
»3«5 


87,999 


1.816 
x,7i6 

».4a7 
a,oxo 
x,5aa 
a^oaa 
1,300 

«.3«7 
«.403 


1 
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Table  shewing  petrcleum  sk^ments  through  the  Stta  Canal  m  /  ji5^-— Cootiniied. 


Date. 


Frmm  New  K^r^l^-Contimied. 


April  Bi , 
Apnla6. 


Mays 

May  17^ 

June  ai.. 

July  6... 

July  so 

August  II 

October  14.... 
October  94.... 
December  9.. 
December  18. 


Cheribon. 
Nubia..... 


Total  fifom  New  York. 


DiffcreBce  in  laYor  of  Batoum.. 


Manitoba.... 
St.  Albans... 

Victory 

St.  Fniaas... 

Linda 

St.  Dunstan. 

Monmouthshire 

President  Gufield... 

Dalhousie 

Shakespeare 


For— 


Net  toe* 


>•.....••••• 


Rangoon .... 

Singapore.... 

Rurrachee... 
Penang...... 

Yokohama- 
Rangoon.... 

Bombay^... 
Kurradiee.. 
Hodeida,.... 

Bombay...... 

Calcotta..... 

>P<«- 


ii3»$ 

1,841 


3S.»05 


54.i«4 


Table  shewing  petroleum  shipments  through  the  Sue%  Canal  in  tSgo  {first  six  month). 


Date. 


F^r^m  Bat^mm. 


January  B 

January  13.. 

January  18,.. 

January  19... 

January  ao ^ 

February  6... 

February  B.. 

February  9... 

February  10 

February  14 

February  17 

February  ao 

February  94 

February  a6 

March  5 

March  la.. 

March  M.. 

March  97.. 

Do- 

March  30. /.. 

April  3 

April  9 

April  13.... 

April  16.... „ .«... 

April  17.,- 

Do. 

Mays 

May  6 „ 

May  8 

May  aa.. 

May  30- 

May  31 

Juiiex6.. 

Juneaz.. 

Do 


Eugenie 

Joseph  Arbib.....» 

Nawab 

Kara « 

Nicolans 

Glendower 

Hakon  Adelsten 

Deuteros 

Ossian 

Knight  of  St.  George. 

Trifels 

Essex 

Eastbourne 

Mount  Lebanon 

Gairkxrh.. 

Amana 

Kent 

Shelley.. 

John  Bright 

Eton , 

Riversdale 

Germanla.. , 

Arbib  Brothers 

Mount  Tabor , 

Hebe 

Straits  of  Belle  Isle 

Maple  Branch 

Canton 

Skarpsno 

Glenelg 

Pemptos 

Malabar 

Mount  Lebanon 

Mortlake 

Angers 


For— 


...I 


Penang .». 

Bombay. 

...do..... 

Yokohama 

Shanghai 

Bombay. 

Batayia.. 

K<^M.. 

Batavia 

Bombay 

do. 

Java 

Bombay......... I 

Cok>mbo 

Singapore.^. 

Bombay. 

do.. 

ShanghaL 

Bombay. , 

•...•....do....... 

Hong-Kong...... 

Bombay  .......... 

, do.. 

Manila , 

Bangkok  

Hong-Kong...... 

Bombay. mm. 

Wadivostock...., 

BauriaMM 

........do.. 

WadiiroBCock 

Shanghai m.. 

Madras.. m. 

Kurzachee. 

Cblombo 


Net  too- 
ufe. 


»•••••••••«*•• 


I.T37 
1,64a 

1,041 

hW 

1,584 

1,650 

«,049 

t.«S" 

i,an 

1,816 

^M 
1.463 
i>5S5 

1,419 

«,<H9 
1,600 

«.yH 

«.739 
".746 
>,3" 
'.948 
«.7» 

if494 
1,696 

1,586 

1.735 
1,176 

1,617 

1.764 
1,363 

i.SSS 
z,8o8 
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TaSle  shnmng  pehylmm  shipments  tkroHgh  the  Sua  Canal  in  i8go,  etc, — ^Contit  ued. 


Thjot. 

Steamer. 

For— 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Dryfeidale ^ 

Oroasay..........................^.... 

XaS74 

*'"•■•*  ■""*•■••*•'••••••••••••••  ••*•••■•• 

>*3y> 

a 

59*084 

Stvatbeaniw. •...•m.. 

Albany 

Aden 

FrmmNtmYerk. 
|anwry4. „.. 

X.85S 

Hong-Kong.. 

1.489 

Falls  of  Invennaid... 

Bombay.............. 

X.7I0 

Deloomyzi. 

Jeddah 

X.X84 

Total  from  New  York. 

6.«38 

53.846 

%_ 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  quantities  of  oil  carried  by 
each  vessel.  I  am  told,  however,  that  cargoes  run  from  90,000  to  120,000 
cases,  and  I  should  say  that  100,000  cases  per  steamer  could  be  considered 
a  fair  average.  The  ships  now  pay  9^  francs  (about  I1.83)  per  ton  on  the 
Suez  Canal  certificate. 

Imports  0/ petroleum  at  Port  Saui.* 


Year. 


••«•••••■•••■•••••••»•«•«••••••••»••■«»•■••••••■«••••■•••••••••••••«•« 


(887.... 

sS88 

1889 

S890  (six  mooths) 


«•••••••••■•«••••••••••••• 


Anterica. 


Gun. 

«<a,4So 
30,700 
50,87a 


Batoum. 


Que*. 
77.  "I 

aoo,xo3H 
aze,986 
95,6x6 


Cost  of  freight  per  ease. 


Fcom^ 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Franct. 

x.oo 

.70 

Franct. 
.  x.05 
•75 

Batonw «.«.... 

2887.. 

a888.. 
1889.. 


Value  of  petroleum  imported  into  Egypt  from  1887  to  i88g.^ 


Year. 


American, 


l44a.070 
«4a,575 
•35,a3o 


^  Prepared  from  figures  furnished  by  the  consular  agent  at  Port  Said, 
t  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  director-genend  of  customs. 


Russian. 


1365,345 
45a, 435 
834, 5«o 


' 
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GOLD   MINING   IN   THE   MALAY   PENINSULA. 


Petroleum  in  iroHsii  during  i88g. 


Oescnpcion 

• 

Akaondria. 

PtetSaid. 

SMt. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Qnadty. 

Yaloe. 

Quuitity. 

VahK. 

AflBcncttJi.«**»«>**M*««»*». •••••• * ••••..• 

MO 
t,OQO 

|aiS.oo 

Ouet. 
aoo 
1,700 

|2I5«00 

X.J07.50 

GiMsr. 
3» 

••  •  ■>■■■«  M«  ■«« 

Total -.^ 

a.aoo 

a,ao7.5o 

x,90o 

i,9aa.So 

«» 1          ^ 

JW 

1 

It  appears  that  the  above  figures  form  the  total  petroleum  trade  with 

Egypt,  none  being  imported  fromany  other  country  except  the  United  States 

and  Russia. 

LOUIS  B.  GRANT, 

Acting  Consul- GemraL 

United  States  Agency  and  Consulate-General, 

Cairo  y  October  6,  i8go. 


GOLD  MINING  IN  THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OP  SINGAPORE. 

On  September  17,  1890,  the  first  gold  arrived  in  Singapore  that  has  ever  ^ 
been  mined  with  satisfactory  results  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  European 
miners.  The  exact  amount  turned  over  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bibby, 
to  officers  of  the  Raub  Australian  Syndicate  here  was  867  ounces  9  penny- 
weights 13  grains,  worth,  in  round  figures,  when  reduced  to  American  cur- 
rency, $14,000.     The  assays  so  far  show  an  average  of  about  I48  to  the  ton. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  and  that  part  of  it  situated  in  the  province  of  F^' 
hang,  this  consular  district,  has  been  prospected  for  years  both  by  European 
and  Chinese  companies,  and  numerous  attempts  have -been  made  to  ascertain 
the  exact  status  of  the  gold  belt,  but  without  any  definite  result.    A  year  dg^ 
the  present  company  was  organized,  and  commenced  work  at  Raub,  ab^^ 
175  miles  north  of  Singapore.     The  site  of  the  workings  was  a  deep  w^*^^ 
hole,  and  aroimd  all  were  dense  jungles,  where  no  European  had  ever  don^ 
single  day's  work.     During  the  past  year  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  engines  h^-^ 
been  conveyed  from  Singapore  up  several  hundred  miles  of  tortuous  and 
structed  river  routes;  houses,  roads,  and  tram- ways  built;  a  shaft  has 
sunk  to  the  depth  fo  80  feet;  galleries  have  been  driven;  and  at  the  fi 
hasty  crushing,  after  twenty-five  days  of  work,  nearly  1x4,000  worth  of 
milling  gold  has  been  extracted. 

Of  course,  the  showing  so  £5ur  does  not  prove  implicitly  to  an  Americ^^ 
miner  that  the  mine  will  be  remunerative,  yet  all  the  ground  indications  a^-^ 
good.    The  country  formation  is  a  soft  shale  and  granite.    The  vein  is  of  go^^ 
width,  and  has  been  prospected  for  some  distance.     The  only  drawback 
the  amount  of  water  that  has  to  be  pumped  from  the  mine ;  but,  on  the  otit^-* 
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hand,  labor  is  never  over  60  cents  per  day,  and  wood  and  timber  are  ready 
at  hand. 

The  trouble  with  profitable  workings  of  mines  hitherto  has  been  the  ex- 
tremely high-priced  English  management.  With  an  American  company  and 
American  management,  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  States,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  Malay  Peninsula  should  not  pay  big  returns  for  capital  invested. 
The  first  assay  of  nearly  I50  to  the  ton  is  certainly  good,  when  we  reflect  that 
in  the  Black  Hills  gold  is  smelted  as  low  as  $5  to  the  ton. 

This  city  and  the  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements  are  excited  over  the 
gold  find,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  wish  for 
some  experienced  American  miners  to  more  thoroughly  open  up  the  country. 
A  few  months  more  of  work  will  undoubtedly  develop  the  country  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  resources  of  the  section. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore^  September  22^  i8go* 


SILK  CULTURE    IN  JAPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITNERS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOGO. 

CULTIVATING   THE   TREE. 

There  are  four  different  methods  of  propagating  the  mulberry-tree — by 
ng  the  seed,  by  grafting,  by  layers,  and  by  slips.     Propagating  cora- 

'^^Hces  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  and  in  one  year  after  the  young 
•  ^^"^es  begin  their  growth  they  are  transplanted.     This  is  done  in  trenches  2 

^•"  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide,  in  which  is  placed  well-rotted  manure,  llie 
^^^viug  trees  are  planted  6  or  7  feet  apart  in  rows  around  the  foot  of  mount- 
^^^^s,  or  on  mounds  which  separate  the  rice  fields.  The  mulberry  is  grown 
^^^  3-iiy  part  of  Japan,  but  more  extensively  in  the  central  provinces.  The 
^^^^^  flourishes  better  in  a  sandy  soil  and  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  There  are 
^"^^o  different  shapes  in  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry — oval  and  the  shape  of  the 
^fa^r3,rsanthemum  leaf. 

THE  SILK-WORM. 

^hen  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  begin  to  sprout  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm, 

*^h  are  deposited  on  pieces  of  paper,  are  brought  out  from  a  box,  where 

^y  had  been  preserved  in  a  cool  place,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  about 

*^^t  above  the  floor.     The  bottom  edge  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  eggs 

,  ^  ^^id  should  be  occasionally  inverted.     Just  before  the  eggs  are  hatched 

^5^"    will  turn  bluish  in  color.     Caterpillars  that  are  hatched  earlier  than 

^^t:y-four  hours  after  being  exposed  to  the  required  heat  for  hatching  are 

^,  "^^^ded  as  poor  in  quality  and  unprofitable.     To  prevent  too  early  hatching 

V  ^  ^ggs  are  covered  with  sheets  of  paper.     The  young  worms  are  at  first  fed 

^  Sprinkling  over  them  enough  millet  bran  to  cover  them  and  the  face  of 
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the  paper.  When  the  wonns  come  out  of  the  bran,  they  are  swept  with  a  soft 
feather  brush  on  to  a  frame,  and  a  few  hours  after  fed  with  mulberry  leaves  cut 
to  about  the  size  of  the  worm  and  increased  in  size  as  they  get  older.  When 
the  worms  are  full-grown,  the  leaves  should  be  fed  to  them  whole.  The 
worms  should  at  first  be  fed  eight  times  during  twenty-four  hours,  and  after- 
wards the  number  of  times  they  are  fed  each  day  diminishes  by  one  until  they 
are  about  to  go  to  rest  to  make  cocoons,  when  four  times  a  day  will  be  sui- 
cient.  It  requires  about  2,000  pounds  of  mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  number 
of  silk-worms  hatched  from  one  sheet  of  eggs.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the 
worms  while  feeding  sufficient  room  on  the  frames,  otherwise  they  will  be- 
come diseased.  The  rule  is  to  put  one  sheet  of  eggs,  at  the  time  they  are 
hatched,  on^two  frames,  and,  as  the  worms  continue  to  grow,  increase  the  num- 
ber to  eighty  frames  just  before  they  go  up  to  make  their  cocoons.  The 
dung  of  the  worms  must  be  constantly  removed.  The  way  to  do  this  is  as 
follows :  When  the  worms  come  out  of  the  bran  and  on  the  top  of  the  finely 
cut  leaves  at  their  first  feeding,  they  are  removed  to  new  frames  by  sweeping 
^  them  with  a  feather  brush  together  with  the  leaves,  and  thus  the  dung  remains  , 
on  the  old  frames.  When  the  cocoons  are  somewhat  grown,  a  net  should  be 
spread  over  them  and  the  leaves  placed  on  the  net;  the  worms  will  take  to 
the  fresh  leaves,  when  they  can  be  easily  removed  to  another  frame.  As  the 
worms  take  large  quantities  of  food  just  before  going  to  rest,  they  should 
be  changed  to  clean  frames  once  every  day,  and  they  should  also  be  frequently 
changed  in  damp  weather.  The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the  worms 
are  being  fed  is  a  most  important  consideration.  It  has  been  found  that  So° 
F.  during  the  day-time  and  75°  in  the  night-time  is  the  proper  temperature. 
Excessive  dampness  may  be  removed  by  charcoal  fires  and  too  great  dryness 
of  temperature  by  boiling  water  in  the  room.  North  wind  and  the  son  shin- 
ing direct  on  the  worms  are  injurious.  All  rooms  in  which  silk-worms  are 
fed  should  face  the  south;  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  building,  and  the  north  side  entirely  closed. 

At  the  time  the  worms  go  up  to  make  cocoons  they  may  be  divided  ge^" 
erally  into  two  varieties — those  having  reddish  bellies  and  those  having  bluish 
bellies.     Nests  upon  which  to  deposit  their  cocoons  are  made  of  straw,  i^P^ 
stalks,  or  branches  of  trees  having  many  small  twigs.     Those  that  are  read^ 
to  go  to  the  rests  will  stop  eating  and  raise  their  heads  and  look  round;  th^^ 
should  immediately  be  put  upon  the  frames  prepared  with  the  nests.    Ab^^*^ 
four  days  after  going  up  they  will  finish  making  cocoons,  and  in  two  or  th^^ 
days  after  the  cocoons  should  be  removed  from  the  frames.     The  best  ^ 
coons  for  making  silk  are  those  regular  in  shape,  while  those  hollow  in 
center  and  irregular  in  shape  do  not  make  good  silk. 


€J 


SILK-WORM   EGGS. 


To  obtain  the  best  silk-worm  seed  great  care  should  be  observed  in 
selection  of  cocoons.     The  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  one  side  of  a  select 
number  of  the  cocoons  with  a  very  sharp  knife  and  take  out  the  caterpi 
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ihoold  they  be  large  and  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are 
wealthy  and  of  good  quality.  Caterpillars  of  weak  and  inferior  quality  are 
[lossless  and  not  active.  It  is  the  same  of  the  butterfly — ^they  have  a  dull 
ook  and  their  wings  are  wrinkled.  The  butterfly  emerges  in  about  twenty 
lays  after  the  worm  goes  up  to  form  the  cocoon.  The  male  butterfly  generally 
lomesout  earlier  than  the  female.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  re- 
noved  entirely  from  currents  of  air,  and,  as  soon  as  the  female  comes  out,  they 
ihould  be  copulated.  It  is  better  to  copulate  male  and  female  that  come  out 
ht  same  day.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  butterfly  comes  out  in  the  afternoon, 
jicncrally  in  the  forenoon  between  3  and  4  o'clock  and  between  7  and  8  o'clock. 
Fhe  time  of  laying  eggs  is  generally  between  2  and  10  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Just  before  the  butterfly  comes  out  of  the  cocoon  paper  should  be 
spread  over  them.  They  will  take  to  the  paper  and  copulate  there.  The 
thne  of  copulation  is  about  four  or  five  hours,  when  the  male  butterfly  should 
bepcked  out  and  thrown  away«  and  the  paper  upon  which  the  female  butter- 
Sy  remains  should  be  shaken  two  or  three  times  with  both  hands.  They 
should  then  be  removed  to  thirk  paper,  i  foot  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  placed 
an  the  floor.  The  number  of  butterflies  on  each  sheet  will  be  one  hundred 
Eusd  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  weighing  about  one- fourth  of  a  pound, 
rhe  room  should  be  slightly  warmed  by  fire,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  eggs  be  laid  equally  over  the  paper.  The  number  of  ^gs  on  each  sheet 
vfll  vary  from  forty-five  to  sixty  thousand.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
paper  should  be  hung  up  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
^hen  placed  in  a  box  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  is  always 
Jnder  60®.  When  severe  cold  weather  sets  in,  the  eggs  should  be  taken  from 
•he  box  and  dipped  in  cold  water  every  morning  for  two  or  three  days, 
^cr  doing  this  the  sheets  of  paper  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  put  back 
^^0  the  box.  This  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  eggs.  Jn  purchasing 
'^^"Worm  eggs  it  is  important  to  know  how  the  worms  were  fed  and  treated, 
''^e  hand  should  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  paper  to  see  if  the  eggs  are  firmly 
^ck  to  it.  They  should  be  large  and  of  a  glossy  white  purplish  color.  In- 
n*or  eggs  are  smaller  in  size,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  color,  and  are  laid 
'^gularly  on  the  paper.  It  is  prohibited  in  Japan,  by  the  silk-worm  asso- 
^Uon,  to  sell  diseased  silk-worms. 

TREATMENT  OF  COCOONS   IN   MAKING  SILK. 

It  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  butterfly  in  the  cocoon  from  which  silk  is 
t>e  made.  Before  doing  this  the  cocoons  should  be  assorted  and  divided 
o  three  lots — (i)  those  that  are  composed  of  two  or  more  caterpillars, 
^  those  strained  by  putrefaction  of.  caterpillar,  (3)  those  that  have  a  small 
^^  from  which  a  small  black  maggot  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  size  has 
^e  out,  the  nuiggot  having  killed  the  caterpillar.    There  are  several  methods 

Icilling  caterpillars.  The  most  approved  is  to  put  the  cocoons  in  a  room 
^hich  there  is  a  steam-pipe  and  place  them  opposite  to  it,  so  that  the  steam 
^^  penetrate  the  mass.     After  the  caterpillars  are  killed,  the  cocoons  are 
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taken  into  the  open  air  for  about  thirty  minutes,  and  then  returned  to  the 
room  and  put  upon  a  swinging  sheet,  in  order  that  they  may  dry  quickly. 
After  they  are  dry,  they  are  put  into  sacks. 

In  making  silk  great  care  should  be  liad  in  selecting  the  cocoons,  so  as  to 
have  the  silk  of  an  even  fineness  and  color.  The  cocoons  should  be  sprinkled 
with  cold  water  the  night  before  they  are  boiled.  The  object  of  boiling 
cocoons  is  to  remove  the -waste  silk  and  to  find  the  end  of  the  threads.  To 
do  this  a  kind  of  brush  is  used,  made  of  stuff  to  which  the  waste  silk  will 
easily  adhere  and  by  which  the  ends  of  the  threads  will  be  loosened  When 
the  proper  number  of  threads  arfe  found,  the  cocoons  are  removed  to  another 
pan,  and  are  ready  for  reeling.  In  reeling  silk  it  is  important  to  twist  the 
thread  well,  and  occasionally  get  a  new  end  of  thread.  The  method  is  to  set 
a  button  made  of  porcelain  on  the  top  of  the  pan  about  2  inches  above 
the  water.  The  ends  of  the  silk  are  passed  through  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
button  and  twisted  well.  The  thread  is  hung  on  a  hook  made  of  glass,  and 
is  wound  on  a  small  reel,  from  which  it  is  again  wound  in  a  larger  one  in  a 
separate  room.  From  the  large  reels  the  silk  is  taken  and  tied  into  bundles 
for  weaving  or  transportation. 

-       SILK  MANUFACTURES   IN  JAPAN. 

Until  very  recently  the  hand-loom  of  the  most  primitive  pattern  has 
been  entirely  in  use  in  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods.  At  Kyoto 
two  large  factories  have  just  been  completed,  where  the  most  improved  for- 
eign machinery  is  employed.  One  of  these  factories  is  for  reeling  silk  alone: 
the  other  for  dyeing,  weaving,  and  finishing.  The  latter  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  500,000  yen,  and  was  lately  visited  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
A  large  number  of  the  operatives  in  this  factory  are  women  and  girls,  receif- 
ing  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  wages,  while  the  most  skilled  of  the  male 
operatives  receive  less  than  50  cents  per  day,  working  twelve  hours. 

With  a  moist  climate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  silk  weaving ;  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  and  a  soil  unsur- 
X>assed  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry,  Japan  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  silk-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hiogo^  ScpUtnber  2j^  i8go. 


Redaction  of  tobacco  tariff  in  Guatemala. — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
the  Department  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  in  a  decree  published 
in  the  official  paper,  dated  the  20th  instant,  reduces  the  import  tax  on 
tobacco  from  55  cents  per  pound  to  20  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobacco 
coming  into  this  Republic.  As  large  quantities  come  from  the  United  States, 
our  merchants  in  this  article  should  be  notified  at  the  earliest  moment.— 
Samuel  Kimberlv,  Consui- General,  Guatemaia,  November  21^  1S90. 
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PORK  PRODUCT  OF  HUNGARY. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  GERSTER,  OF  BUDA-PESTH, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

compliance  with  the  Department's  instructions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
my  report  on  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  the  pork  products,  as  handled 
district. 

cording  to  the  latest  census  of  domestic  animals,  which  took  place  in 
:he  stock  of  hogs  in  Hungary  amounted  to  4,803,639,  whereas  in  1870 
ily  amounted  to  3, 5  73, 5  3 1 .  Of  this  number  the  superior  breeds  raised 
larger  and  middle  proprietors  numbered  about  1,500,000,  and  the 
ry  breeds  raised  by  the  small  proprietors  about  3,300,000. 
at  stock,  valued  according  to  the  average  price  of  the  year  1884  (15*71 
^  represented  a  value  of  75,471,611  florins. 

PRICES. 

e  average  prices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  at  that  time 

ows:  In  the  counties  this  side  of  the  Danube  (cisdanubian),  16.84 

;  beyond  the  Danube  (transdanubian),  14.83  florins;  this  side  the 

(cistibiscan),  15.33  florins;  beyond  the  Theiss  (transtibiscan),  16.23 

;  Transylvania,  14.13  florins. 

e  prices  of  the  breeding  animals  belonging  to  the  superior  breeds  were: 

30  to  40  florins,  or  even  50  to  60  florins;  sows,  25  to  30  florins;  year- 

K 3  to  25  florins;  sucking  pigs,  5  to  9  florins. 

e  census,  it  may  be  observed,  was  made  in  autumn.  ,  The  average 

were:  Boars  (of  a  good  breed),  32.21  florins;  sows,  24.25  florins; 

gs,  17.37  florins;  piglings,  6.40  florins. 

e  most  thorough  study  that  has  been  made  of  the  breeds  of  pigs  in 

ry  is  that  written  by  Mr.  Eugene  Rodizky,  tmder  the  title  ''Studien 

as  Schwein."     It  appeared  in  1872*,  and  was  published  by  the  firm  of 

&  Frick,  Vienna. 

»m  this  book  I  cite  the  following  general  data : 

BREEDS. 

I  widely  difiused  is  tbe  corly-haired  pig.  Of  this  race  there  are  two  divisions-— the 
)d  the  fat.  The  first  is  chiefly  bred  in  tbe  mountainous  country  in  the  north  of  Hun- 
le  latter  in  the  counties  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
iss,  and  in  the  counties  along  the  Theiss. 

MaAgolica  breed  of  pigs  is  the  result  of  crossing  with  the  Shumadia  breed,  of  Servia. 
the  best  breeds  are  the  Kis-Jend,  the  Boros-Jend,  and  the  Szalonta,  the  Hungarian 
ca  (<<  swallow-bellied"), the  Great  Mangolica  (with  large  ears  and  light-colored  bris- 
t  Ja2^6  breed,  the  Szunyog  breed,  the  Essex  and  Berkshire  breeds,  of  Magocsa,  etc. 


*  1  florin>K39.B  cents. 
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The  principal  pig-breeding  connties  are  those  of  And,  Baran j%  Bihar,  Baa,  Kiaa^&S- 
r^njr,  Temes,  and  Somogy. 

The  prindpal  markets  are  Kdb&njra,  whose  yearly  traffic  will  be  noticed  pfcaently ;  Kecs- 
kemet (8o/x>o  annually),  Bars  (from  36/xx)  to  45,000),  Nagy  Varad  (Sopoo  to  60,000),  Szeged 
(80,000),  Debreczen  (6o/xx>  to  8o,txx>),  Sopfon  (40^000  to  50,000),  Arad  (50,000),  ind 
Gyula  (40,000  to  50,000). 

ABATTOIRS. 

In  the  delailied  statistics  of  the  pigs  slaughtered  at  the  abattoirs  in  18S9  the  foUowiogve 
IhehBgest  figures: 


Abattobs. 


Countle«: 

Bios-Bodrogh. 

NyU» 

P«t* 

Pozsony 

Buanya 

Feh6r„ 

Somogy.. 

Sopton.M... 

TobuL. 

Va» 

Zala 

Abai^-Toma.. 

Bonod... 

Hevof 

B^kAt... 

Bihar. ...... 

Oongrid... 

HajdA... 


Nniabcr. 


ff93^ 

7.5x7 

3«.357 

xo,x97 

9.0*3 
6,956 

w>.«4 
6,273 

8.449 
13,039 

ax,  707 

«,«73 
8,046 

8.064 
xo,9oa 

»7,309 
I3,x8a 


Abattoizs. 


Coontief— Gontiiiued. 

TCIMS. ^. 

TorentiL. 


••••«•••••••»■ 


Towns: 
Bni 


Konwroin..... .................. ........... 

Mkkolcs.. 

Nagy  Sieben 

Pancsova 

Pecs.. «... 

Poaony.. ^ 


••••••••••««•»••••••■«•■•«••••  ••••«••«»••< 


Siolnok. 


Nnabcf* 


»<»««! 
".31? 

Km 

9.94 
4.Sb 
•,•5 
4,3» 

s.«r 

7.545 
3,4* 
5,-« 
0.433 
14.  Kf 
i.D» 


*  From  Kecskemet  no  report  was  sent  in. 


t  Without  Egier. 


FATTENING. 

A  Mangolica  hog,  after  being  fattened  for  three  months,  furnished  135  kilograms,  dub^Ti 
46.5  kilograms  (34  per  cent.)  of  bacon,  1 1.5  kilograms  (8.5  per  cent)  of  grease,  53  hkjpn^ 
(39.5  per  cent.)  flesh,  and  lost  of  the  live  weight  24  kilograms,  or  17.5  per  cent 

A  h(^  of  the  Kis-Jen5  breed  gave  145  kilograms,  namely,  58.5  kilograms  (40  perceot) 
of  bacon,  10  kilograms  (7.5  per  cent)  of  grease,  52.5  kilograms  (36  per  oent)  of  flesh,  ^ 
lost  of  the  live  weight  24  kilograms,  or  16  per  cent 

The  expense  of  fattening  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

The  following  are  annual  averages  of  the  sev^  products  of  the  slaughtered  pigs  ^ 
kilogram : 


Articles. 


Meat  (exclusive  of  baooo) 

Lard... i..». 

Bacon 

Grease 

■■  ■  "      I.  '■     I 


X889. 


KreuiMtrt, 

60 
6di 


x888. 


Krfmiwtrt. 

59 
66 

61 

6a 


X887. 


KmUaers. 
0.56 
O.S9 
0.54 
0.55 


X886. 


XrttiiMtTtm 
56 

55 
55 


tB6$. 


Krmittf* 
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The  moothly  srenigei  for  the  year  1889  were  m  follows : 


Jawmy... 

Fcbnarf., 

Maidu.... 

Aprils.., 

Mar 

Joae. 


••  ••••  ■  •  ••••••  ••• 


»••»•••—••<•>•■•♦ 


■•••••• »«••• 


■  ••»•«••••••••■«••••••««••••••»•«•••••••••••••••  ■••••••••■•4 


»■■**•••»•• 


>•#—•••••—•»•» 


••••••••••••«•••••••■••*••»•••••••*»« 


SqMtiBber«M 
October.^.^ 

Nonmbcr^. 


•••••••••••••••••a* 


■»•  •••••••••■««•••••••••  «•••••••«••«••••••••••«• 


■«•«•••*•••••••«•»*«•••••••••••••*•••••••••••••••  »•• 


■•••••••••••••  ••*■•«•■• 


■•••••••••  ••«•«•  ••■■«•  •««••«••••••  •««  •••••«  i 


•«•••*••• 


Meat. 

LaM. 

B«.. 

Kreuimirt. 

Kmimtra. 

AfmiJIaffv. 

61 

65 

6e 

19 

«4 

9 

61 

68 

6a 

?■ 

66 

60 

61 

«» 

69 

6a 

64 

60 

S» 

64 

60 

ss 

^ 

SB 

S9 

6a 

57 

S8 

6a 

S8 

S8 

6s 

S7 

56 

6a 

67 

Arwateirrf. 

6a 

61 

64 
63 

64 
61 

60 
60 
60 
60 


99 

68 


BRJESDING. 

With  regard  to  the  sacoess  with  which  different  sorts  are  bred  in  different  counties,  we 
may  quote  the  following  from  the  sanitary  reports  for  the  year  1889  • 

lo  Abanj-Toma  breeding  stock  was  to  be  obtained  at  HidT^-Ard,  at  Nagy  Ida,  at  Als6 
Unca,  at  Radviny  (Count  Ladislaos  lUrolyi's  Mangolicas),  and  at  Petfiszinye  (Count  Alex- 
mdicrForg&ch's  Fbland  China  breed). 

On  the  Anrai  estate  the  Yorkshire  race  is  bred,  which  has  been  crossed  with  the  less  prof- 
itable Polish  breed  and  has  superseded  it,  so  that  erery  week  from  150  to  200  animals  are 
Knt  to  the  Austrian  markets. 

In  Baranya  the  hog-fottening  establishment  at  Pecs  took  in  11,724  animals  during  the 
3^^  1S89.  The  principal  breeders  are  the  Archduke  Albrecht,  at  his  estate  Bellye;  the  Bish- 
<1>'s  farm;  Ladislans  Sdly,  on  his  estate  at  St  MArtOD. 

In  Bars  the  lireeding  of  hogs  only  covers  the  home  consumption. 

In  Bereg  the  breeding  flourishes.    In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  they  breed  the  Man- 
^>lica,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  Polish  pig. 

Iq  Be8ztercze-Nasz6d  they  import  from  Bukorina  cheap  pigs,  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the 
'orVahire. 

^  Bihar  pig  breeding  especially  flourishes.  For  the  most  part  they  breed  the  native  race, 
'ux  light-colored  bristles ;  but  there  is  also  a  race  with  dark-colored  bristles  which  is  much 
"^^med.  On  the  estates  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  chapter  they  breed  a  race  derived  from 
**^d  wild  swine. 

^  Bras86,  rince  the  customs  war  with  Roumania,  the  breeding  of  the  Hungarian  light- 
^^v>^  Mangolica  has  attained  large  dimensions. 

^n  Csik  they  raise  a  rough  mountain  breed,  which  can  not  be  properly  fattened,  whose  only 
^^xitage  is  that  it  is  satisfied  with  inferior  food. 

^xi  Guydr  the  chief  breeders  are  the  bishop,  on  his  estate  at  Pinydd,  and  Charles  Szevera, 
*^  fiann  at  Pooyv&d.  At  the  farm  of  Paul  Auspitz,  at  9zent-T&nos,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
'^  blood  is  to  be  found.  Its  advantage  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  erysipelas, 
^n  Hajdft,  in  the  year  1889,  the  stock  amounted  to  60,307  animals  and  637  boars. 
X^  H4zomaz^  the  raising  of  different  sorts  of  mixed  breeds  and  of  the  pure  Szalonta  and 
*^CoIica  races  would  progress  most  satisfactorily  were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  the  erysipe- 
>^ear  by  year. 

Xa  T4sz-Nagy  Kun-Szolnok  the  light-haired  breed  is  raised,  and  enables  the  cultivators 
^Tn  their  crops  of  fodder  to  good  account.  Principal  breeders  are  the  Brothers  Kohner,  at 
^«  Szfiazberke  (annually  1,000  piglings);  the  Brothers  Deutsch,  at  Puszta  Fokoszun;  Lewis 
i^itxy  at  Tisz»  Ab4d;  M^apder  luren^k,  at  U)k6t^  Alexupder  Brill^  at  F^.  Kenf;^el 
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In  Kis  KilkallA  the  excellent  white  Mangolica  breed  is  everywhere  to  be  fimnd.  The  diief 
breeders  are  Count  Eugene  Haller,  Count  Aip4d  Bethlen,  Count  Stephen  Eszterhizy,  Count 
Bildi. 

In  Kolozs  a  fine  white-bristled  breed  is  cultivated.  The  chief  breeden  are  Count  Geoi]ge 
Banflfy  (Bonozhida),  Joseph  Szab6  (Sz&azfenes)^  Count  Julius  Tezeki  (Nagj  Jki6d),  Ban» 
Gabriel  Josika  (Szarvasfalva). 

In  Lipt6  Charles  Mik6  (Vervicz)  and  G6za  Andah&za  (Bdlcsh&za)  raise  the  Ppland-Cbina 
breed,  either  pure  blood  or  crossed  with  the  Yorkshire  or  the  Mangolica.  The  FoUad- 
China  breed  have  from  seven  to  eight  piglings  in  a  litter,  and  are  easily  fattened.  The  York- 
shires have  from  nine  to  twelve  in  a  litter,  and,  when  crossed  with  the  bristly  race,  foniishTcrr 
remunerative  specimens. 

In  M&rmaros  they  breed  the  Polish  race  and  the  mountain  variety  of  the  bristly  kiod. 

In  Maros  Torda,  for  the  most  part,  the  bristly-haired  scMrt  is  raised.     At  Beresteike  tbej 
-  are  making  the  experiment  of  crossing  with  Berkshire  boars. 

In  Nagy  KUkOlld  the  thorough-bred  light-hahed  Mangolica  pigs  are  raised.  The  poreat 
blood  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  hundreds  of  K5halom  and  Keresd.  Large  breeders  are  Coast 
B«la  Haller,  at  Rdt;  Count  Francis  Haller,  at  Teh£r  £gyh&za;  and  Count  Gabriel  Bethkn, 
at  Heresd.  In  the  larger  communes  the  stock  of  pigs  amounts  to  3,000  or  4,000  ani- 
mals. In  individual  communes  a  yearly  revenue  of  25,000  florins  may  be  shown  to  be  derived 
from  this  source.  An  annual  average  of  15,000  animals  are  sold  at  the  weekly  markets 
of  Medgyes.  The  Bayna  cross  (Berkshire  crossed  with  Mangolica)  is  veiy  fertile,  nd 
easily  fattened.  At  Medgyes  they  fatten  up  annually  about  1,200  animals  from  160  to  180 
kilograms  in  weight  These  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  white  or  black  Mangolica 
breed.    The  yearly  revenue  amounts  to  from  60,000  to  70,000  florins. 

In  Nyitra  there  is  only  one  large  breediug  establishment,  that  of  Count  Aloys  K^yi,  a^ 
his  farm  of  Ondroh6,  who  breeds  every  year  600  to  700  white  Mangolicas. 

In  Pozsony  Molinie,  an  English  cultivator  breeds  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  and  Essex  pigs  o*^ 
a  farm  of  60  acres.    When  twelve  weeks  old  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fattener,  ao^ 
after  twelve  weeks  more  are  complete  yearlings,  and  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  52  kreix.'^' 
zers  per  kilogram  of  live  weight. 

In  Saros  the  pork  butchers  of  Kassa  Ujfidti  bought  10,973  ^^  ^^^e  animals  and  sent 
cured  flesh  to  foreign  countries. 

In  Somogy  several  large  proprietors  are  banning  to  cross  the  Poland-China  race. 

In  Sopron  the  most  importance  is  attributed  to  English  blood.    This  is  the  result  of 
vicinity  of  Vienna. 

In  Szil&gy  both  white  and  black  bellied  pigs  are  bred  to  great  advantage. 

In  Szolnok-Doboka  the  inferior  kind  of  animals  hitherto  bred  by  the  Roumanian  peasani^'^ 
is  being  driven  out  of  the  field  and  its  place  taken  by  the  light-haired  and  swaUow-bellie'^ 
variety  of  the  native  bristly  race. 

In  Torontal,  on  the  Zsombolya  estate,  the  sorted-out  sows  and  boars,  after  beiog  hXtsav  "^ 
for  four  months,  attain  a  weight  of  fix>m  250  to  280  kilograms.  * 

Veszpr6m  is  the  original  home  of  the  Bakony  race,  which,  however,  is  by  thh  time  hardl^^^ 
to  be  found  pure.    In  its  place  they  breed  the  Kis  JenO  race. 

HOG  CENSUS  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTRIES. 

According  to  the  census  of  18S0,  there  were  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Fiume)  4fio}fi$ff^ 
swine;  to  every  100  square  kilometers,  1,717  animals;  to  every  1,000  souls, 33 1  animals. 
Croatia-Slavonia  there  were  468,093  animals;  to  every  100  square  kilometers,  i,ioo  aniaab 
to  every  1,000  souls,  231  anunals. 
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Census  according  to  continents. 


CoDtinents. 


»••.«•■■••»•••••••■••••••■••••• •••«•«•••••••*•■•■••• ••••»»•••«••••••••■•• 

>■••■••.•••••••••••*•■•••••■•••»•••«•••■••• ••■•••«•••••«••»■»«•••••»••»■» 

»ca 

3ica 


Total  num- 
ber. 


44,719,000 

519.000 

304,000 

51,530,000 

1,388,000 

x,*a8,ooo 


Census  according  to  countries. 


Countries. 


Kingdom. 


MTIGSft***** 


Number  to 

Total  num- 

inhabitMia. 

ber. 

3x8 

5.544.000 

"3 

3,733,000 

363 

430,000 

197 

9,906,000 

156 

5,979.000 

430 

3,8x6,000 

576 

1,068,000 

X49 

300,000 

359 

771,000 

lao 

9,363,000 

336 

97x,oa> 

817 

50,303.000 

368 

1,308,000 

«9a 

1,074,000 

4X 

1,164.000 

118 

335,000 

117 

646,000 

111 

490,000 

108 

3,8x6,000 

70 

1,163,000 

88 

175,000 

Traffic  in  swine  in  Hungary. 

Y«MB. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

580,335 

106,385 

334,035 

159.938 

174.777 
164,76a 

X4fi,47x 
X99.X3a 
«04,570 

Flfffint, 

X3,4aa,76i 
5.308,580 

16,567,830 
7,001,396 
6,619,00a 
4.5«9,865 

5,366,003 
7,X55.866 
7,978,000 

719,139 
619,406 

636,557 
606,086 

670,684 
89«.536 
779,34a 
543.308 
605.607 

Florins. 

37.438,096 

43,300,895 

44,  390, 70S 

35,>95,735 



33.963,160 

43*870,466 

■•••#•••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»•■••••• 

38,117,739 
31,134,918 

37,844,000 

AUSTROGERMANIC  TRADE. 

any,  which,  after  Austria,  is  the  chief  consoxner  of  our  swine,  diminishes  its  imports 
ear.    In  1881  its  import  was  about  1,000,000  net,  while  in  1888  its  import  had 
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dimished  to  364,000,  and  its  export  had  risen  to  392,00a  In  the  interest  of  its  owl 
breeders  it  imposed  an  import  duty  of  6  marks  per  animal  and  established  store  statiom  under 
the  pretence  of  keeping  out  murrain. 

The  foreign  trade  in  swine  of  Austiia-Hungaiy  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1886. 

1887. 
1888. 


333.878 
a4.«95 
aio,053 


430.* 
168,880 


FIRST  HXJNGARIAN  FATTENING  COMPANY. 

The  fdlowing  are  the  statistics  of  the  business  of  the  first  Hungarian  pig-fattenixtg  coo 
pany  established  at  Kflb4n3ra : 

Number  0/  pigs  received. 


Ya»r. 


»875-' 79  (average) - 

x88o-'84  (avenge) ...» 

Xo03**  •••*••  •••«•••«•••••»•••••■••■•«•»«•••••«••••••»••••  •••••»••••••■•« 

x886 

1887 

x888 « 

1889 - 


HnDgariaa. 


■9o»9«4 
389.94« 
4*9. 3&> 
4<w.7«» 
3fe.7S7 
39».»«4 
45«.»«H 


Senrtan. 


123,676 

83.797 
7B.887 

89.684 
70,740 
83,888 

«44.9<H 


Romnanisii. 


57.  "8 
55.187 
H.483 
>9.394 
»5#374 
".4«4 
»o,355 


Toial. 


5»«.7SO 

448,*7» 
606,463 


Number  of  pigs  semt  to  Viennu  for  home  amsumpHan, 


Year. 


x875-'79  (avciafe). 
x88o-'84  (average) . 

1885 

x886 

X887 

x888 

1889 


Hnngarien. 


47».5So 
490, X2a 

4fi6,SM 
556,341 

436,957 
415.573 
5ix»6o8 


Servian. 


148,6x8 
x67,a85 
186,638 
90s,  3x3 
8x0,898 
ai9,z86 
«94.76x 


Roamanon. 


i6s,fl" 

ttS,S4» 
106,^7 

93.«3 

9«,©7S 


Ck>mparing  the  numbers  for  1889  with  the  average  for  1875-79,  we  see  diat  Hnngtri*'' 
pigs  have  risen  55.09  per  cent ;  Servian,  1 7.17  per  cent. ;  while  Roumanian  pigs  have^mis^' 
ished  by  81.87  per  cent 

Table  showing  the  deUinaiiou  of  pigs  semi  out. 


To- 


Bada-Pesdi ^ 

The  enviroM  of  Buda-Pcsth. 

The  upper  oouDtiet 

Vienna «. 

Wiener-Neustadt 

Bohemia „. 

Via  Bodenhach 

Via  Oderbeig.. 

Via  Zaolna 

luly 

Southern  Germany 


TotaL. 
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Tlie  txiffic  io  swine  it 


markets  was  as  feUows : 


liuUlinf. 


Total.. 


Bdfai: 


Bnsdm: 


i» »»•■>•• 


a  «•*•«•«  vv*  ■•••»«  ■•••»•••• 


*•  •»•••••  ••••••  •«•«««•»••••  ■■— » 


niUi».«B«»»-i 


«W4. 


lo,s66 

100,796 
167.863 


348,8«5 


1S85. 


84.  aw 
103,600 
173,066 


360,888 


188ft. 


74.9»7 
191,07s 

ia7p6x8 


303,6x8 


43.86a 

«a#47« 

3«3.«39 


1887. 


67,614 
113,298 

241,566 


4«.478 


47.49» 

7.a84 

316,900 


1888. 


S9.4*> 
««4,«93 
■96.»97 


4«9.9»« 


5SS,o«8 
16.309 

53.8ao 

!J.905 

377.600 


Among  die  exports  of  Germany  pigs  figue  for  12,400^000  florins;  among  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  bacon  flgnres  fin-  57,100,000  and  lard  for  47,800,000  florins;  among  those 
of  Austria-Hungary  pigs  flgure  for  11,000,000  florins;  and  among  those  of  Denmark  pigs  for 
8,800,000  florins  and  pork  for  10,300,000  florins. 

UVING  ANIMALS  AND  CUT-TJP  MBAT. 

In  the  statistics  published  in  the  year  1889  ^  whole  import  of  live  animals  and  of  meat 
uDoontcdto  447,870,000  florins,  of  which  271,620,000  florins  consisted  of  live  animals  and 
only  176,250,000  florins  of  meat,  etc.  Up  to  that  tim^  we  find  set  down  the  whole  import  as 
472,590,000  florins,  of  which  oaly  224,240,000  florins  consisted  of  live  animals,  while  dead 
meat  and  the  like  figured  for  248,340,000  florins.  This  shows  that  the  trade  in  dead  meat 
ooQtinually  gains  ground.  In  Great  Britain,  during  the  year  1887, 1 27,300,000  florins  was  the 
value  of  the  imparted  meat,  which  in  1888  had  risen  to  167,890,000  florins;  in  France,  il,- 
nofioo  florins  in  1887  and  20,800,000  florins  in  1888;  in  Belgium,  10,080,000  florins  in  1886 
and  19,740,000  florins  in  1887 ;  in  Germany,  12,400,000  florins  in  1887  and  18,640,000  florins 
in  1888.  In  the  last-named  country  the  value  of  the  imported  live  animals  has  gone  down 
from  8o,97o/xx>  florins  to  35,020,000  florins. 

Drtiffic  m  swine  products  in  Hungary, 


AitidM. 


XOO^«o««oa««ooa«««B«« 

«|8$. 

1886.. 

1887 

1888. 

2889 


••*••■••••■•«»•»••••■ 


••«••••••••••««•••« 


XI 

1883... 

1884... 

Z885... 

x886... 

1887... 

\\ 

\\ 


Imports. 


Quantity. 


nokiUt, 

3.055 

«,497 
3,o8x 

4.595 

3.883 

3.584 

4,X99 
i,8ai 

93* 

484 
1,031 

».356 

».309 
x,aoa 

".385 
1,469 


Value. 


FUrim. 
zaa^ooe 
100,000 
181,000 
904,000 
a  10, 000 
i6z,ooo 
189,000 
8a, 000 


Experts. 


Quantity. 


39. 

90,000 

46,000 

60,000 

95,000 

79,000 

xo4,ooo 

flOfOOO 


lOOkiUt. 

5,787 
5.805 

7.666 
10,398 
11,666 

«4,«o4 
M.969 

16,787 

9«7 
563 
47* 
463 
5«7 
985 
538 
.     465 


Value. 


FUrhu, 

347.000 
348,000 
493,000 

549. «» 
615,000 

683,000 

S5«.<»o 

755. «» 

53.000 
30.000 
93,000 
93,000 
40,000 
59,000 
sa.ooo 
e8,O09 


c 
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Trufic  in  twim  pfdmth  m  Bmngmry — Contioaed. 


Laid: 

I 


18S3. 
1884. 
i8t5. 


SI 

iBt7. 
sMt. 


•••••■•••••••••••««■«  ••••••••• 


>•••*•■••••••••••«»•••«••••••■••••••■••••«•«••«••••••••••••«•««•■••«• 


X  093*  "************  ********* 

SI84, 
stis. 

1816. 
1887. 
x888. 


••♦«•«•••»••««« 


1889... 
Hams: 
x88«... 

1883... 
Z884... 
1885... 
1886... 

X887... 

x888... 

X889... 
Sausages: 

1883... 

Z883... 

Z884... 

X885... 

x886... 

X887... 

1888... 

Z889... 
Bristles: 

x883... 

Z883... 

1884... 

Z885... 

x886... 

X887... 

z888... 

1889... 


Quantity. 


4,a3 

«»»«9 

a,x8o 

«.•»« 

S#««7 
4.6a 

3.474 

s,3aa 

«9S 

x,3ia 

«.363 
«*74« 

«.63» 
s,oa3 

«.4^ 

36" 
8n 

1,960 
a,  1x6 
a.34« 
3»a37 
4.3a9 
4»7«» 

» 

9» 


1*357 
«,578 
i»S4X 

1,884 
s,xoa 

>»954 


«»44X 

«.4<3 

«.3«3 
x,38a 

x,6ot 

x.87t 

«.74a 


Valne. 


FUrint. 

37«.' 

a44,ooo 

xa9,ooo 

85,000 

XSOfOOO 

X38,ooo 
8x9,000 

XJOfeOOO 


57* 

39» 
60,000 

5S.«» 
70,000 

68,000 

93,000 

65,000- 


3«,' 
76, 

136,000 
axa,ooo 

999,000 
308,000 

433i<»0 
438,< 


63." 

4«." 
136, 
158,000 
X40,( 
xji, 
axo,i 
«95, 


s88,. 

"93*' 
976,000 

300,000 

359,000 

33,000 
389,000 


Quaadty.        Ystat. 


»3,«fe 
38»794 
4S.XX5 
Sa.954 
44,«44 
43. »» 
40,9»9 
S3.7M 

«6.599 
16,800 

19, 199 

ao,88o 

83.839 
a4,xio 

>9»949 
a3.9S5 

33 
X67 

3^9 

316 

35« 

3»» 
Al 

•7« 

9,oa3 

I4t 

«34 
X90 


«»9 

•37 
«33 

9S9 
59a 

«.7«4 
464 
«Si 
38«» 

3*9 


Fltfmt. 
i,all,«H 

•,X4i,ooo 

s.m,ooo 

773»<» 
•75,000 

866,000 

1,001,000 

x,o54,<» 
9Si,oae 

i,i57,<» 

3,000 
14,000 
sS.ooo 

»$,«» 

s6,ooo 
13,000 

f4.«» 

83,000 

171,000 

JI,000 

JS.«» 
i6,oo» 

»,oo» 
»,ooo 

X3»,<w> 
4*9.0* 

M0,«00 

97.«» 

86,0» 


B&BKDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  first  experiments  in  breeding  were  made  in  1833  at  Kis  JenO  with  Serrian  MiloB 
pigs,  which  belonged  to  the  light-colored  bristly  race.  The  dark-bristled  race,  for  the  most 
part,  had  their  origin  in  Syrmium;  in  the  first  place  they  came  from  Szaboles. 

Onr  breeders  have  by  this  time  made  such  progress  that  our  fat-prodndng  pigs  can  com- 
pete with  the  like  pigs  all  oyer  the  world,  and  now  the  Serbs  themselves  often  come  to  us  for 
breeding  animals.  Besides  the  bristly  fat-producing  pigs,  the  Hungarian  breeders  raise  flesh- 
producing  pigs;  such  are  the  mountain  pig,  the  old  Bakony  breed,  aod  the  Ssalonta  breed. 
The  bristly  fat-pioducing  swine  are  divided  into  the  li^t-colored,  the  V^t^  the  swallow-col- 
oredi  i|o4  the  wild  boar  co)ore4. 
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ht  flesb-pfodncing  khids,  the  mountun  pig  b  at  liome  in  the  northern  Carpttthians, 
Qy  in  ifie  counties  of  Aira,  Upt6,  and  Sxepes.  The  Bakony  breed  h  almost  extinct, 
ikota  breed  is  rare,  e^en  in  Ssalonta.  The  bristly  pig  forms  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
f  (he  county. 

i  flesh-producing  pigs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  small  proprietors  and  do  not  to  any  ex- 
m  an  object  of  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  breeder  rears  his  animals  till  they  are 
to  fourteen  months  old  and  then  sells  them  to  the  fatteners. 

I  first  K5b6iiya  fattening  company  started  in  1881  with  a  capital  of  500,000  florins, 
▼doped  itself,  owing  to  the  establishment  at  that  place  of  the  quarantine  for  pigs. 
880  to  1885  there  were  brought  to  KAb6n3ra  2^460,669  animals,  of  the  Tslue  of  117,- 
I  florins.  These  consumed  4,097,210  meter  centners  cS  maize  and  barley,  to  the  value 
|.I»I50  florins.  There  were  sold  from  that  place  2,450,601  animals,  of  the  value  of 
1435  florins.  Of  these  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries  1,002,900  animals, 
^ake  of  64,542,385  florins. 

ing  the  years  between  1880  and  1885  the.  price  of  fattened  Hungarian  pigs  was  about 
irins  per  100  kilograms,  the  highest  price  (1882)  being  59.9  florins  and  the  lowest 
48  florins.    The  average  price  during  the  above-mentioned  years  was  53  florins  per 


i  following  table  refers  to  th^  breeding  establishment  at  Kis  B^,  and  speaks  of  the  sys- 
feeding  there  2 

Food  J9r  hneding  sofmt. 


Period  of  timo. 

• 

Malse. 

Barley. 

Ryebntn. 

Whey. 

Turnips. 

Potatoes. 

0.05 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 
*  0.5 

0.5 

X 

1 

e 
a 
e 

1 

X 

% 

ly  X  to  Stfliy  3'*************************** 

% 

.—From  June  x  to  September  30  pastaring  and.  In  case  of  necessity,  artificial  food  as  sapplemeat. 

>r  of  feeding.-^Kx.  6  a.  m.  half  of  the  groats,  bran,  potatoes,  and  turnips;  before  noon, 
lips;  at  4  p.  m.,  half  of  the  groats,  potatoes,  and  bran.  Fresh  water  stands  at  their 
I  in  « trough  in  the  feeding  place.    Sucking  pigs  gradually  ad  Kbitum* 


Age. 

Maixe. 

Barley. 

Groats. 

Potatoes. 

>»M*«at.*M.i.......*...M......M.*...*«. ••«..••. .....••. 

aa 

0.3 

X 

aa 

0.3 
o.a 

3 

^Also  pasturage. 


I  groats  and  the  bran  are  to  be  given  soaked,  the  potatoes  broken,  and  the  turnips  raw. 
the  time  of  suckling  the  breeding  sows  have  a  supplement  of  barley  or  of  maize,  the 
xing,  if  circumstances  rend^  it  advisable,  either  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  maize; 
ge  as  far  as  possible. 

;  Hungarian  bristly  pig,  one  of  the  best  fat-producing  breeds  in  the  world,  does  not 
\  very  fiat ;  but  it  does  develop,  even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  It  traverses  bc^s,  fal- 
ubbles,  and  distant  woods  in  search  of  food,  passes  the  winter  in  the  open  air  without 
nd,  when  taken  up  for  fattening,  the  whole  drove  equally  profits  by  the  food  and  turns 
od  account. 

the  one-sided  production  of  fat,  especially  in  face  of  the  American  competition,  is 
lot  to  answer  the  designed  end,  and  to  be  then  only  profitable  if  the  fertile  flesh-pro- 
breed  is  also  reared.  For  this  purpose  the  Veszprtoi  pig  is  very  suitable,  which  has 
crossed  with  the  large-eared  breed  homogeneous  with  it,  but  of  superior  quality ; 
n  Ssalonta  breed  of  Kisb6r,  of  which,  even  in  the  young  days,  the  boar  weighs  11; 
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kilograms  and  the  sow  90  kilograms.  Next  comes  the  pig  of  the  upper  coantry,  irliich  is 
akin  to  the  Polish  breed.  It  is  with  great  caution  that  we  should  undextake  the  breediogof 
the  foreign  flesh-producing  kinds.  A  certain  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  with  the 
Berkshire  breed ;  bat  this  we  only  keep  where  it  is  not  maize  that  has  to  be  turned  to  account, 
but  soft  or  liquid  waste  (refuse  offal^  of  a  nutritious  character.  Maize  makes  pigs  of  a!l 
breeds  fat  producing.  Such  nutritious  refuse  is  given  to  the  pigs  only  where  cream  is  muipu- 
lated ;  consequently,  the  breeding  of  such  flesh-producing,  fast-growing  pigs  is  found  lutaialiy 
associated  with  dairy  farming.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  intensive  cultivation,  but  espe- 
cially dairy  farming,  will  continually  tend  to  give  this  direction  to  pig  breeding.  It  miy  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  of  dairy  farming  and  in  order  to  make  profitable  use  of  dairy 
refuse,  the  breeding  of  flesh-producing  pigs  may  become  gradually  more  general,  and  tfans 
lead  gradually  to  a  restocking  of  our  markets. 

The  breeding  of  pigs  b  one  of  the  most  remunerative  branches  of  Hungarian  husbandry, 
as  every  thing  requisite  to  their  breeding  and  fattening  is  present — excellent  and  abundant  fod- 
der, extensive  pastures,  oak  forests,  etc. 

Of  the  pigs  thus  bred,  by  far  the  greater  part  And  their  way  to  Kdb&njra.  From  tlioice 
they  are  either  exported  alive  to  Austria  and  Germany  or  they  are  fattened  up  for  the  poJ* 
pose  of  being  turned  into  the  several  sorts  of  prepared  flesh. 

HUNGARIAN  BACON. 

The.  preparation  of  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  excellently  represented  by  the  Hongarm^^s 
fabrication  of  <*  salami,''  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation.     On  the  other  hand,  the  prepaiatioim    of 
salted  and  smoked  meats  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  successful,  owing  to  the  fact 
the  Hungarian  pigs  are  reared  rather  to  produce  fat  than  flesh.    There  is  a  great  opening 
any  one  who  would  strike  out  a  new  line  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat  as  to  its  fia^v^r 
and  keeping  qualities.    Of  the  pigs  that  arrive  at  Kdb&nya,  those  that  are  intended  to     1)e 
worked  vp  are  prepared,  some  in  the  establishment  itself^  but  the  greater  part  are  killed  ^Lxid 
prepared  at  Buda-Pesth.     The  first  part  of  the  winter  season  serves  for  preparation  of  singed 
bacon,  grease,  and  salami,  while  the  side  bacon  is  dried  in  the  air  or  smoked.    Foither,  lad- 
ing bacon — bacon  that  is  eaten  raw  with  bread  and  '*  paprika  "  (Hungarian  red  pepper) — bacr^^n, 
and  lard  are  prepared  all  the  year  round.     The  country  bacon  (that  prepared  in  the  provii^^^^) 
is  only  prepared  in  the  winter,  and  comes  into  the  market  as  singed  bacon.    The  si^^^ 
bacon  show  the  two  halves  of  the  pig,  with  the  head  and  belly,  but  without  the  jaws  and  l^^^^' 
The  principal  consumers  of  this  sort  of  bacon  are  the  country  people,  especially  at  the  ti^^^ 
harvest.     This  country  bacon  is  furnished  not  only  at  Kdb&nya,  but  also  in  the  chief  ^^^^ 
of  the  great  Hungarian  Plain,  of  the  Banat,  and  Transylvania.  . 

By  flitch  bacon  we  mean  those  regularly  shaped  oblong  pieces  of  bacon  cut  from  the  (wr«i 

without  the  head,  belly,  or  bones,  in  weight  from  20  to  25  kilograms.     This  sort  of  b^^^^^T^^ 
whether  dried  in  the  air  or  smoked,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  sorts,  is  exdos^^^'^ 
prepared  at  Buda-Pesth  and  Kdbinya,  and  used  as  an  article  of  general  consumption. 

Owing  to  the  strict  application  of  sanitary  regulations,  all  the  bacon  prepared  in  Hun^^^ 
is  completely  free  from  measles  and  trichina.     This  is  a  point  which  is  to  be  especially  t^ 
into  consideration  in  favor  of  Hungarian  bacon,  and  is,  in  fact,  taken  into  consideration  hy^^ 
purchasers. 

HUNGARIAN  LARD. 


Among  lards,  the  first  place  is  taken  by  the  lard  prepared  at  Buda-Pesth,  which  tD}o%f 
European  reputation  under  the  title  **  Buda-Pesth  town  lard."     This  is  of  a  pure  white  co' 
mixed  to  firm  consistence,  and  free  fit>m  all  extraneous  substances  or  dregs.     It  is  a 
flavored  kind  of  lard,  which  comes  regularly  into  commerce  in  oaken  casks  of  firom  60  to 
kilograms.     The  lard  that  is  prepared  in  the  provinces  and  sold  under  the  title  "  country  h 
is  also  an  unadulterated  article ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  properly  worked  up  and  is 
Mquently  grainy.    This  country  lard  is  generally  prepared  during  the  winter  months,  coojoiDi^^^ 
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tbe  bftcoa,  and  is  then  generally  prepared  in  the  Hungarian  Tillages  of  the  great  plain 
be  Rooman  villages  of  IVansjlTaniay  and  passes  through  Buda-Pesth  mto  general  com- 
i.  We  mnst  farther  notice  the  grease,  onfit  for  hnman  food,  which  is  prepared  at  Kdb&nya 
the  animah  condemned  by  the  sanitary  authorities.  After  this  has  been  denaturalized 
i  regular  way,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  used  for  food,  it  is  used  for  mannlkcturing  pur- 
andy  especially,  in  the  makmg  of  soq>.  Grease,  salted,  is  produced  in  mitable  quanti- 
md  is  used,  partly  fresh,  partly  stale,-  for  cookmg,  for  producing  lard,  and  for  manufactur- 
nrposes*  The  stale  grease  that  has  turned  yellow  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
nic  popnlatioo  in  Hnqgary  and  in  Galicia,  where  it  is  preferred  to  the  fresh. 

FORK  BUTCHS&S. 

he  pigi  are  manipnlated  partly  by  regular  pork  butchers,  of  whom,  accoding  to  the  latest 
tics,  there  axe  in  Hungary  thirty-two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  employing  seventeen  hun- 
and  sixty-five  assbtants ;  partly  by  persons  who  in  the  country  Idll  pigs  in  the  winter,  at 
d,  Debreczen,  Kecskemet,  B6k^  Csaba,  Bik^  Gyula,  H6a-mez5-VMrfaefy,  Temes?ir, 
[^  Fisncsava,  Semlin,  and  lastly  in  TVansylvania. 

t  Buda-Pesth  and  KSb&nya  there  are  three  hundred  and  fourteen  master  pork  butchers, 
five  hundred  and  eight  assistants,  who  prepare  for  commerce  the  Boda-Pesth  town  lard 
be  several  kinds  of  bacon.  The  production  of  bacon  and  lard  fai  large  masses,  as  is  the 
n  the  large  slaughtering  establishments  in  America  (at  Chicago,  Qndnnati,  etc.),  has  not 
)me  into  fiuhion  in  Hmigaxy;  but  a  movement  for  starting  such  establishments  has  al- 
b^;un,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  furnished  with  sufficient  capital,  they  would  do  very 
md  attain  a  vast  development 

SANITA&T  RXSTRXCnONS. 

s  regards  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  swine  that  are  oflTered  for  sale  in  the  market 
ida-Pesth,  very  strict  rules  are  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Buda-Pesth  Exchange, 
rdii^  to  these  rules  the  Buda-Ptesth  town  lard  is  required  to  be  pure,  white,  firm,  and  free 
dregs  and  of  good  taste.  The  flitch,  or  side  bacon,  according  to  the  same  rules,  has  to 
i  into  four-osnered  pieces,  scalded,  and  free  from  bone,  head,  or  belly, 
'tth  r^ard  to  this  same  flitch,  or  side-bacon,  the  producers  of  Buda-Pesth  have  latterly 
the  American  and  French  bacon  as  a  model,  and  furnish  pieces  cut  out  of  the  back 
at  any  part  of  the  head  or  belly,  which  must  tend  to  increase  the  general  favor  which 
!ungarian  bacon  already  enjoys.  It  is  owing  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  these  rules  and 
honesty  of  the  Buda-Pesth  producers  that  their  goods  enjoy  such  an  excellent  reputation, 
lat  their  lard  and  different  sorts  of  bacon  are  prized  higher  than  those  prepared  in 
ia. 

itterlyy  the  American  products  began  to  find  their  way  into  Hungary,  until  they  were 
id  by  an  import  duty  of  i6  florins  in  gold  on  every  loo  kilograms.  The  foreign  markets, 
rer,have  been  occupied  against  the  Hungarian  prxxlucts  by  the  American  goods,  owing 
far  low  price  and  the  customs  regulations  at  present  in  force. 

tie  prices  of  Hungarian  lard  and  bacon  have  sunk  during  the  last  few  years,  owing,  partly, 
unfavorable  state  of  business,  partly  to  the  extension  of  pig-breeding  and  the  low  price 
Ider. 

METHOD  OP  FATTENING. 

I  the  drove  of  Kis  JenO  there  are  700  brood  sows ;  the  animals  are  of  the  light-bristled 
,  of  a  light  color,  with  curly  hair,  and  of  the  middle  size.  The  sows  pig^  for  the 
me  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  the  month  of  February,  with  six  piglings^  on  an 
^e,  to  each  litter.  The  boars  sell  for  50  florins  apiece,  the  sows  for  40  florins. 
be  swine  of  MezShcgyes  are  of  the  light-bristled  race.  The  boar  is  90  centimeters 
the  sow  91.  They  have  small  heads,  long,  deep  bodies;  their  hair  is  soil,  curly,  thick. 
f  a  light  color.    Their  bones  are  fine  and  yet  sufliciently  strong.    The  sows  are  pat  to 
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tbe  boor  at  the  end  of  September,  about  five  or  six  sows  being  reckoned  to  each  boar.  Od  aa 
average,  five  piglings  are  left  with  the  mother,  and  are  weaned  when  ten  weeks  old.  Vrkxs 
of  boars,  60  florins;  of  sows,  50  florins;  castrated  half-year-old  pigs,  per  couple,  75  to  80 
florins.  They  are  littered  between  the  20th  of  January  and  the  20th  of  Februaiy.  Thej  begin 
to  feed  them  on  February  10  with  0.5  kilogram  of  barley,  which  is  gradually  increased,  op  to 
Februaiy  28,  to  0.15  kilogram ;  from  March  i  to  31,  gradually  increased  to  o^o  Idlognm; 
from  April  i  to  10,  gradually  increased  to  0.45  kilogram. 

The  food  of  the  weaned  pigs,  from  April  10  to  30,  is  040  kflogram  of  barley,  0.20  kilognm 
of  oats ;  in  May,  0.45  kilogram  of  barley  and  0.25  kilogram  of  oats ;  friom  June  I  to  July  iS, 
045  kilogram  of  barley,  0.25  kilogram  of  oats,  and  pasture;  from  July  19  to  20,  a25  Idlo-       ^? 
gram  of  oats  and  transition  to  mere  pasture ;  from  July  21  to  September  20,  stubble  pistare; 
from  September  ao  to  30,  transition  to  winter  feedii^  of  0.50  kilometer  of  refuse  barley. 

rXBOINO  OF  BRXSDOIG  ANIMALS. 

Pi^. — October  I  to  31,  0.60  kilogram  of  refrue  barley;  November  i  to  30, 1.50  kilo- 
grams of  refuse  maize  in  the  ear ;  December  l  to  31,  z.50  kilograms  of  refuse  maise  in  tbe 
ear  and  i  kilogram  of  tnmips. 

YearHfif^. — January  i  to  31, 1  kilogram  of  maize  and  I  kilogram  of  turnips;  FetarcS' 
ary  I  to  March  31,  1.50  kilograms  of  maise  and   I   kilogram  of  turnips;  April  i    ^0 
September  30,  one-fifUi  of  an  acre  (Hungarian)  of  pasture ;  October  i  to  31, 0.50  kilogi^^Q 
of  refuse  barley ;  November  i  to  30,  i  kilogram  of  refuse  maize  in  the  ear  and  i  kilognm.    W 
turnips ;  December  I  to  31, 1.50  kilograms  of  shelled  maize. 

Breeding  Boars. — ^January  I  to  31,  Z.50  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  I  kikignm  ^f 
turnips;  February  and  March,  1.25  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  I  kilogram  of  tuini^^^s; 
April  to  May  15, 1  kilogram  of  shelled  maize  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture ;  May  i&  to 
August  31,  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture ;  breeding  season,  September  to  October,  i  kilogrg*^" 
of  oats  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture;  November,  z.$o  kilograms  of  refuse  maize  in  ^z^ 
ear  and  I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips ;  December,  1.75  kilograms  of  refuse  maize  in  the  eir»^K<^ 
I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips. 

Brood  sows. — ^January  (during  pigging),  I.25  kilograms  of  barley  and  maize  groats  ^asd 
I  kilogram  of  maize;  February  I  to  April  16  (weaning  time),  1. 50  kilograms  of  barley  ^t^ 
maize  groats  and  I  kilogram  of  maize;  April  17  to  May  20, 0.50  kilogram  of  maize;  ^^^ 
21  to  September  30, 1  acre  of  pasture ;  October,  i.$o  kilograms  of  refuse  barley  or  maize  ^^ 
I  to  2  kilograms  of  turnips  and  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of  pasture;  November  and  Decenl'^^^ 
kilograms  of  refuse  barley  or  maize  and  I  to  2  kilograms  of  tnm^ 


BRISTLY  PIGS. 

From  Bartholomew  Balazsh&zy's  (of  K0d6mbi)  drove  a  pair  (for  breeding^  sold  at 
florins ;  at  firom  one  to  one  and  one-half  years  old,  the  pair,  130  florins.    This  drove  gaiis 
first-class  certificate  in  1885. 

Koloman  Tisza's  breed,  at  Csegod,  is  distinguished  by  a  finely  outlined  head,  a  suffi 
broad  and  strong  neck,  a  well-curved  back ;  long,  rounded  loins;  long,  deep,  and  roomy 
thick,  fine,  curly  hair.  Breeding  animals  soM,  when  one  and  one-half  years  old,  the 
for  70  florins  and  the  sows  for  60  florins. 

Count  Frederick  Wenckheim*s  drove,  at  Sz^kudvar,  was  founded  fifty  years  ago,  with 
Milos  breed  of   Mangolica  sows  crossed  with  light-colored  bristly  boars  from  cele 
breeders.    Of  their  descedants,  a  pair  a  year  old  are  sold  from  60  to  80  florins ;  of  old 
a  pair  cost  from  78  to  122  florins,  a  one-year-old  pig  for  breeding  for  50  florins  apiece. 

From  the  drove  of  Kendi  L6na,  a  pair  are  sold  at  from  50  to  60  florins,  boars  for  br 
ing  at  50  florins  apiece,  and  sows  at  40  florins  ^iece  when  one  year  old. 

Among  the  black  and  swallow-colored  pigs  are  to  be  mentioned  the  drove  of  Eszt&r, 
the  county  of  Bihar,  which  belongs  to  SzunyogSzaboIcs.     Boars  are  sold  at  no  to  130  fl 
per  pair  and  sows  at  100  to  no  florins;  those  of  Bihar-Dioszegi,  one  to  one  and  a  half  y 
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Id  pigs  for  breeding,  So  to  loo  florins  per  pair;  gelded  eight-month-old  piglings,  30  to  45 
orins ;  and  gelded  pigs  one  to  one  and  a  half  years  old,  60  to  75  florins. 

Of  the  flesh*prodacing  breeds  at  Kisb^r,  the  old  Szalonta  breed  has  greatly  improved.  The 
iameter  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull  has  improved,  and  the  depth  increased.  Breeding 
oars  were  sold  in  1879  at  100  florins  apiece,  brood  sows  at  70  florins  apiece.  The  live 
''eight  of  a  fully  developed  breeding  boar  is  180  to  200  kilograms;  of  a  brood  sow,  150  to 
70  kilograms ;  of  a  boar  pig  at  one  year  old — average,  117  kilograms;  highest  weight,  145 
ilograms ;  one-year-old  sow  pig — average  weight,  90  kilograms ;  highest  weight,  109  kilo- 
rams.  Weight,  when  weaned :  Boar  piglings,  14.09  kilograms;  sow  piglings,  14 kilograms, 
anowing  results:  49-5  to  51.15  per  cent,  boars;  48.85  to  50.5  per  cent,  sows;  half-year-old 
oars,  35  to  60  florins ;  one-year-old  boars,  60  to  80  florins.  Fattened  animals  realized  47 
>  50  kreutzers  per  kilogram  of  live  weight. 

We  have  seen  above  the  course  of  feeding  followed. 

English  pigs  are  bred  at  Puszta  Lomod,  in  the  county  of  Pest,  by  Edward  Mack;  York- 
hires  at  Eveske,  county  of  Nogriul,  by  Gustavus  Olszenszki;  Sufiblks  by  Alfred  Rosenthal, 
nporter,  at  Buda-Pesth,  of  Yorkshires  and  Berkshires. 

RESULT  OP  PATTENINa 

The  £arm  of  Kis  Jend,  the  produce  of  February,  1884 :  March  4,  1885,  25  animals  driven 
d;  weight  per  pair,  139.4  kilograms;  in  all,  17,420  kilograms.     Up  to  April  4  there  died 

animal  (60  kilograms),  there  remained  249  animals;  total  weight,  19,400  kilograms  (with 
he  dead  one  included,  19460  kilograms) ;  weight  per  pair,  155.7  kilograms.  Up  to  April  4 
hey  consumed  7,515  kilograms  ef  shelled  maize  and  2,750  kilograms  of  barky  groats,  that 
^  in  all  10,265  kilograms  of  food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  2.7  kilograms),  after  which  the 
Dcrease  of  weight  per  pair  was  16.3  kilograms;  in  all,  2,040  kilograms.  According  to  this 
00  kilograms  of  food  produced  an  increase  of  weight  of  19.8  kilograms. 

Up  to  May  4  there  were  weighed  249  animals,  whose  weight  was  22,830  kilograms ;  to 
bis  the  weight  of  the  one  which  died  before  April  4  (whose  weight  was  60  kilograms)  is  to  be 
dded,  making  a  total  of  22,890  kilograms,  or  183.2  kilograms  per  pair.  Up  to  May  4  they 
onsumed  16,797  kilograms  of  shelled  maize  and  725  kilograms  of  barley  groats ;  in  all  17,522 
ulograms  of  food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  4.7  kilograms) ;  after  which  the  increase  of  weight 
per  pair,  27.5  kilograms)  was  in  all  3436  kilograms.  Accordingly,  100  kilograms  of  food 
iroduoed  an  increase  of  weight  of  19.6  kilograms. 

Up  to  June  4  I  animal  was  sold  (whose  weight  was  50  kilograms) ;  to  this  is  to  be  added 
the  animal  that  died  before  April  4  (whose  weight  was  60  kilograms);  there  remained  248 
animals.  Their  weight  was  28460  kilograms ;  in  all,  therefore,  28,570  kilograms  (per  pair, 
228.6  kilograms).  Up  to  June  4  they  consumed  14,005  kilograms  of  shelled  maize,  7,928 
kilograms  of  maize  groats,  and  2,714  kilograms  of  l>arley  groats;  in  all,  24,647  kilograms  of 
food  (per  diem  and  per  pair,  7.6  kilograms),  after  which  the  increase  of  weight  (per  pair, 
45.4  kilograms)  was  in  all  5,680  kilograms.  Accordingly,  100  kilograms  of  food  produced 
an  increase  of  weight  of  23  kilograms. 

Up  to  August  27  3  animals  were  sold  (whose  weight  was  450  kilograms) ;  to  these  are  to 
•e  added  the  2  animals  sold  before  June  4  (whose  weight  was  no  kilograms).  On  August 
7  the  245  animals  that  remained  were  weighed  and  amounted  to  43,545  kilograms ;  in  all, 
crefore,  44,075  kilograms.  Up  to  August  27  they  consumed  1 5,500  kilograms  of  shelled 
uze,  43,999  kilograms  of  maize  groats,  and  14,971  kilograms  of  barley  groats ;  in  all,  74470 
o^Tams  of  food;  after  which  the  increase  of  weight  was  in  all  15,505  kilograms.  Accord- 
^y»  loo  kilograms  of  food  produced  an  increase  of  weight  of  20.8  kilograms. 

-A-ccording  to  this  the  pigs,  during  the  whole  time  of  fattening,  showed  for  every  100  Idlo- 

****  of  food  consumed  an  increase  of  weight  of  21  kilograms.     Now,  these  pigs  were  with 

^c:uUy  accustomed  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  place  and  the  change  in  the  manner  of 

^Q<}  on  this  account  they  pined  away  for  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  fattening 
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We  are  able  to  give  details  with  regard  to  the  results  of  fottening  at  thirty-three  esta 
ments  similar  to  the  above.   'Here  follow  the  principal  results : 


EstaUifthments. 


Coont  Max  Teldcy,  at  Ho»t6&lYa.. 

Marqnia  PallaTidni. 

Loub  and  Eugene  DSry* •• 

Otto  R.  Biedennann 

Barth.  Balinhaiy ^ 

Edmund  G«u''^ 

Fannof  Bitlaszik 

MeKShegyei 

Prince  SnlkoTsxkj 

Archduke  Joseph.  „ 

Count  Max  Teleky's  heirs.. 

Count  Max  Teleky 

Michael  Vermes 

Fieystidler  WUliam 

Alexander  Rruspir... 

Farm  of  Lakocsa.. 

Count  Enrln  SchSnbom.. 

Brocoen  ^reiss.M... .>..•>. 

Prince  Lukowsky. 

Count  Ladislaus  Kiroiyi 

B^  Csfllafl: 

Count  Julius  Szap&ry 

Count  Tasik)  Festetich 

Baron  Lewis  SennyeL 

Count  Fr.  Wenckheim 

Senr.  Count  Coloman  AlmAssy 

Brothers  Kohner 

Ssunyogh  Scabolcs 

Julius  Gerst 

Paul  Merits 

Francis  Lovassy 

Count  Fkands  Zichy 

Count  Fr.  Wenkheim.. 


Num- 
ber of 
animals. 


146 
zoo 
xoo 
z8o 
100 
X70 
zoo 

300 

zoo 
950 

X50 
Z50 

zoo 

Z70 

zzo 

zoo 
zoo 

170 

zoo 
zoo 
zoo 
zoo 
zoo 

Z70 

zso 

90O 

Z70 

zoo 
zoo 
zao 
zao 
zoo 

Z50 


Weight  of 
animals  per 
pair  at  com- 

Period 
of  exper- 
iment. 

ICiltfgy^amt. 

Days. 

97.9 

Z69 

Z07.8 

z6B 

Z94.8 

Z71 

"5  9 

Z7Z 

za8.6 

«63 

135.9 

148 

Z06.9 

173 

z6o.  z 

M9 

xa6.6 

«74 

«39-4 

»77 

Z07.7 

169 

zaj.a 

x68 

z36.a 

«76 

"4-4 

178 

"37 

»75 

zzo.  3 

«74 

Z07.7 

z6a 

M7-3 

«S« 

134- a 

»74 

148.3 

«74 

zss.a 

«74 

zzft.8 

»77 

»3».5 

X54 

za4.8 

"74 

«75-7 

Z84 

138.3 

Z70 

Z46.a 

»74 

»S4.4 

163 

«43.» 

178 

za9.4 

Z78 

X43-4 

Z78 

Z65.8 

Z67 

z69.a 

184 

Food  con- 
sumed. 


3^.3*3 
«8,4xa 
a6,a83 

47.993 

as, 843 
30,030 
a7,8z6 

fe,393 
3o»os5 

74,470 
40,436 
41,09a 

•8.383 

47,88a 

3»,944 
as. 838 
az,zs6 
3Z,a4z 

a7,o37 
a7,583 
a3.848 
a7,aao 
•7,538 
45,x5a 
48,550 
50,564 

49,557 
39,646 

s8,z9a 

3i,"x 

3X,549 

a5,a93 

47,5*7 


Result 
obtained. 


KUtigraiiu. 

7,6«7 
5,964 
S.543 
9,867 
5.050 
6,510 
5,760 

",978 
6,060 

15,505 
8,390 
8,4*4 
5,795 

zo,sao 

6,346 
5.X7» 

4,330 
6.479 
5,305 
5.X98 
4.685 

5,409 
5.ax7 
9,33a 

9.8a5 

9.7" 
zo,s63 

4,a9a 

5,390 
5,88a 

5,975 
4.9»o 
8,888 


Resu 
iained 


Ki!^ 


GONSUHFTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 

Lastly,  we  woald  mention  a  few  data  with  regard  to  the  method  of  slaughtering  pigs 
ticed  in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blood  and  the  tripes  are  used  in  the  nu 
of  sausages.  The  hams  are  sometimes  prepared  by  quick  smoking,  salt  and  saltpeter  1 
first  rubbed  in,  and  on  occasions  can  be  so  prepared  in  forty-eight  hours.  When  prepu 
home,  the  hams  are  pickled  in  salt  and  saltpeter  for  six  weeks  and  then  smoked  for  four  wi 
in  the  case  of  the  hindmost  ham,  for  one  week  less.  The  flesh  out  of  the  fat  parts  is  ck 
and  used  for  the  making  of  salami.  The  sides  are  in  like  manner  smoked.  Factories  oi 
served  meat  are  also  established.  The  bacon  is  partly  melted  down,  and  comes  into  oorni 
as  lard  in  barrels  holding  2  meter  centners  each ;  partly  it  is  sold  raw  or  salted  in  1 
flitches,  smoked  and  also  cured  with  paprika  (Hungarian  red  pepper).  The  grease  an 
fat  of  the  belly  melted  down  come  into  commerce.  The  skin  is  stripped  off  the  sides  of  1 
and  boiled,  and  is  so  sold,  or  is  used  in  the  making  of  sausages.  Pig-skin  is  an  article  i 
in  request  among  the  manufacturers  of  fimcy  goods.  The  bristles  of  the  back  are  used  b 
makers  of  brushes ;  the  rest  of  the  curly  hair  is  used  to  stuff  saddles  and  furniture.  The 
stooEiach,  when  cleaned  and  stuffed  with  blood  and  meat,  becomes  an  article  of  commerc 
der  tht  name  of  "pigs*  cheese."    Another  product  much  in  request  is  the  '*Debiecse 
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age."    The  gnyies  obtained  from  the  melted  bacon  are  a  faYorite  article  (^  food  with  the 
lower  classes,  while  the  refuse  so  obtained  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

The  mannre  finom  the  pigs  is  of  such  value  for  fertilizing  sandy  soils  that  a  separate  rail- 
way (the  Bnda-Pesth-Lajosmizse)  has  actually  been  constructed  for  its  carriage,  and  the  landed 
proprietors  of  that  neighborhood  hawe  engaged  to  take  and  pay  for  at  least  eight  thousand 
tnida  of  that  manure  every  year  ftom  the  K5b&nya  fattening  establishment. 

The  excellence  of  the  pickled  hands  of  pork  at  Prague  and  at  Kassa  is  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  pickle  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

While  the  Italian  pigs  are  excellent  for  salami,  but  not  for  hams,  the  Mangolica  pig»on  the 
other  hand,  produces  excellent  hams.  For  the  production  of  fat  the  pigs  require  to  be  fed  on 
muze  and  mast,  whereas  feeding  them  on  potatoes  and  wash  does  not  result  in  the  production 
of  so  much  fat 

Onlj  wood  can  be  used  in  smoking  the  meat,  and  only,  too,  such  v^ood  as  does  not  give 
too  great  a  flame.  Brush-wood  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  branches  of  juniper, 
vhidi  give  the  meat  a  good  flavor.  They  also  use  tan  and  sawdust.  The  hams  cured  at 
borne  have  a  better  flavor  and  are  pinker  in  color  than  those  pickled  in  saltpeter  and  smoked 
qoickly,  which  have  a  duller  color.  The  best  hams  are  those  smoked  in  cool  smoking  rooms. 
lo  salting  them  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  bare  bone  does  not  stand  out  of  the  pickle,  as  in 
that  case  the  ham  gets  a  rank  flavor.  They  torn  the  hams  every  day  and  pour  fresh  wine 
over  them- 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  large  undertaking  has  been  started  for  the  preparation  of  the 
prodocts  of  the  swine. 

LOUIS  GERSTER, 

yi'cf'Consu/, 
United  States  Consulate^ 

Buda^Pesthf  September  2j,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBY,  OF  GUAYAQUIL, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the  tariff  measure 
^<ipted  by  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
"^*^t  of  Ecuador  on  August  20,  1890,  and  is  to  go  into  effect  on  January  i, 
^^Qi,  accompanied  by  the  rate  of  export  duty  on  the  staple  articles  of  ex- 


Tabte  shewing  import  duties  per  kilogram. 


Articles. 


•--^naU^Kve^ 

tisiog  matter. 


^^=»(pick) 

^^^s  (cart,  carriage,  and  wagon)., 
■^"siote 


m.. 


&«••■••••■••••*•••■ 


>cks^  fancy,  all  kinds  not  specified. 


oitmition. 
>lrQQ.t< 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 
^oa 
.09 
.oa 
.05 
.05 

•50 

x.oo 

1.50 

a.  00 
Free. 


Articles. 


Bridges,  iron,  and  implements 

Bran ^ 

BrickSfCommon 

Boats 

Bottles,  empty.. 

Barley 

Books: 

Printed,  and  other  printed  matter..... 

Copy 

Account 

Barometers 

Barrels, empty 

Beer 

Brooms 


Duty. 


Free. 

^.ox 

.ox 

.ox 

.ox 

.09 

.09 
.oa 
.xo 
.OS 

•5 
.05 

•05 


in 
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Tsile  shewing  import  dutUi  per  kil^am — ^Condniied. 


Ankks. 


Bag»,bemp.. » 

Bqggia,  whole  or  in  pait.. 

Butter.^ ^ 

BiaM,iiia]iu£i£tured 

Buttons....^ 

BeUs.small 

Biaids ^ 

BrMlks 

Beadft.gUn 

Bucklet.knee ^ ^.., 

Ban  (crow)  .................m. 

Ctel: 


CharoMd m. ^ 

Coin,  nioncy .  .«.«.^. »«»..««»«..» 

Comers 

Rom^  plate,DOC  polished  or  pkiced. 

PoUshed  or  engraved 

Brooxe^maaufiictured  sheets 

Cartt » 

Com,Indian 

Caid-board: 

Commoou.. 


>»**««4** 


Pot  book«bindiii(.... •». 


>••••  ••••••••« 


CottoOflint  and  seed...... 

Compasses 

Chains  for  shtps„ 

Cocaine. .'. 

Crudbles 

Chica  (bererage) 

China-ware,  fine , 

Ooth: 

Oil-cloth 

Fackinf  and  canvas. , 

Woolen 

Crape. 

Crow-bars. 

Cement,  Portland 

Qay  (fire) 

Cutlasses 

Corks.. 

Cork-screws. 

Candles. 

Cutlery  (scissors,  pocket  and  other  knives). 

Coaches,  whole  or  in  part 

Cards,  playing. 

Crowns  and  other  decorations 

Corsets 

Crochet  goods. ;. 

Calcomonia.. 

Cases,  cigar  and  cigarette , 

Coral,  raw  or  manuiactured. , 

Canes,  walking... , 

Dynamite. , 

Demijohns... 

I>ecoradons,aU  kinds,  for  robes........ , 

Dice 


Daggers 

Engines, fire,  and  fixtures. 


Duty. 


^05 
.05 
.xo 
.xo 

.50 

so 
SO 

•  50 
x.oo 
x.so 

.oa 


FVee. 


.ox 


FVee. 


x.oo 
.xo 


XDvelepes. 


.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.OS 
.05 
.0$ 
•OS 

.05 
.05^ 
.50 
x.oo 
.09 
.ox 
.ox 

.05 

.xo 

.50 

.xo 

.50 

.05 

s.oo 
a. 00 
x.oo 
x.oo 

x.oo 

X.50 

X.50 

x.oo 

.ox 

.ox 

x.oo 

9.00 

a.  00 

Free. 

Free. 

.so 


Earthenware: 

Empty  jogs ^. 

Jars  and  baneb 

Fine  (jars  and  jugs) 

Enamel.. ., „„ 

Embroideries,  wool  and  cotton...^ 

F^iis : 

Fresh 

Dried.. 

Felt,pitch,  for  ships 

Fumiture.all  kinds..... 

Fish,salted 

Figures,  wooden  and  marble,  more  than 

X  m 

Fkmr, an  kinds..... 

Fire*works......... 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Fans. 

Flowers,artificial 

Guano , 

Gold,dust  and  bars , 

Garlic.. 

Glass,  window 

Glassware: 

Ordiwury 

Fine 

Girdeis  for  houses  roofing 

Globes,  geographical  and  astrooomica] 

Gloves, all  kinds ........ 

Guns,  breech-loading 

Hose,  fire-engine 

Hides: 

Fresh  or  dried,  but  not  larmed 

OUffOOt  tMwed 


D«T. 


■«$ 
.» 

•59 

I.OO 


Fnc 


-95 

.» 
.n 

.01 


Hay 

Houses,  wooden,  and  iron  material  for... 

Hops *. , 

Hooks,bil]  and  pruning.... 

Harness  for  carriages.. 

Hams 

Handkerchie&,not  silk.. 

Hammocks 

Hats  (ladies', children's, and  men's) :. 

Hair,natural  and  artificial 

Iron: 

Flooring  for  drying  cocoa. 

Bridges... 

Bars,  plates,  pig,  raw,  roofing 

Manuiactured... 

Hoop 

Ink: 

Prindng..... 

Writing 

Indigo.... 

Ivory,  manufactured. 

Jewelry: 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 

Plated 

Lime «... .., 

Chlorate „ „ 

Sulphate 


Free. 
Yvx. 


.c 
.0 

.« 
.1 
,< 

A 
I.I 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


X.. 

9. 

I. 


Fits. 
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TaiU  skewmg  import  duHuptr  itA^groM— CoDtinned. 


!••  »•*••••••••«••«••«  ••»••••••••••«•••«•• 


tured. 

iufactiire<L... 


%,  fishing,  etc.). 


I  •««•«••«••••••■•••••■••••••  ■••••••••»««ft*t 


••*•••*•»■••««••«■•«•••*•■•••••«••  ••••••••I 


PB  9wm—wm 


,agricuUui>l,and  other  hidus- 


•«■»*••*«••••*••»•••••■••••  ••••••  •••»•• 
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On  all  goods  and  articles  not  mentioned  or  specified  a  duty  of  25  cei 
per  kilogram,  in  bulk,  is  charged.     On  ready-made  clothing  an  additioD 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  is  charged.     Over  and  above  all  duties,  expressed 
not  expressed,  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  charged. 

A  proposition  was  made  the  foreign  bond-holders  by  the  Government 
pay,  in  settlement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness,  1 750,000;  and  provision  w 
made,  should  the  holders  of  the  bonds  accept,  to  impose  a  ''special"  ai 
additional  import  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  and 
create  a  sinking  fund.  The  bond-holders  have  accepted  the  Govemmeot 
proposition;  hence  10  per  cent,  additional  will  be  added  to  the  tariff, 
soon  as  all  arrangements  respecting  the  foreign  bonded  debt  have  been  co 
eluded. 
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WHEAT,  WOOL,  AND  COTTON  IN  BRAZIL.* 

MPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  DOCKERY,  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

WHEAT. 

Kperimentally,  wheat  has  been  grown  in  Brazil  as  far  north  as  Pernam- 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  it  can  ever  be  grown  advantageously 
irof  the  states  except  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parang,  and  Santa  Catharina, 
h  some  persons  assert  that  there  are  good  wheat  lands  in  Sio  Paulo 
^nas-Geraes.  This  assertion,  they  say,  is  justified  by  experiments 
lave  been  made. 

heat  can  certainly  be  grown  in  all  of  those  states,  but  I  have  seen  no 
ice  that  it  can  ever  become  an  important  product  of  any  except  the 
first  mentioned. 

is  probable  that  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  vast  territory 
Lzil  is  suitable  for  wheat  growing. 

le  following  statement  shows  the  estimated  area  of  each  of  the  states 
?hich  this  territory  is  divided : 


States. 


as  >..... 


«•««•••«••••••**•*•••••««•< 


lo «... 

adedoSul. 


wco. 


Area. 


Sf.  milt*. 
790,000 
530,000 
43S.OOO 
985,000 

990,000 
180,000 

X7o,ooo 

X90,000 

105,000 

90,000 

85,000 

50,000 


States. 


CearA 

Sanu  Cathazina 

Paiabyba 

Rio  de  Jandro 

Alagoas 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Espirito  Santo , 

Sergtpe 

Federal  district 

Total 


Area. 


Sf,  mile*. 
40,000 
98,000 
98,000 
97,000 
99,000 
91,000 
16,000 
15,000 
500 


3,166,500 


hat  portion  of  this  territory  is  suitable  for  wheat  is  not  known,  though, 
ive  stated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  comparatively  small.  Neither 
nown  what  is  the  average  production  to  the  acre.  It  is  officially  stated 
lere  are  lands  on  which  a  bushel  of  wheat  sown  will  produce  a  crop  of 
\o  to  70  bushels.     It  is  not  stated  whether  this  production  is  usual  or, 

I  report  and  ih«  three  foUowing  reports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine 
:  were  prepared  in  cuiswer  to  instructions  from  the  Department  sent  out  at  the  request  of  a  leading 
KO,  who  represents  some  industrial  interests  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  who  claims  "that  the 
10  in  the  price  of  wool  in  the  Aigentine  Republic  has  gone  down  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check 
net,  while  immigxaUon  is  pouring  in  which  has  to  be  set  to  work ;  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
«  Fvani  River,  which  has  been  so  peculiariy  fitted  to  the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep,  is  now  ia 
condition  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  large  areas  are  being  plowed  up  and  planted  in  wheat ; 
rs  and  agricultural  tools  in  large  quantities  are  bein^  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Paraui 
»  be  used  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grain ;  that  this  section  of  South  America  is  better 
to  the  production  of  the  best  cotton  than  the  greater  part  of  our  cotton  states ;  and  that  the  com- 
rom  the  Paran&  River  with  the  wheat  fields  of  the  United  States  will  assume  greater  proportiom 
t  of  India  or  Rusu»." 
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as  I  suppose,  exceptional.     Neither  is  the  total  production  of  the  country 
stated.     It  is  known,  however,  that  this  production  is  small,  and  that  to  the 
market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  comes  no  Brazilian  wheat  at  all.    Both  of 
the  mills  here  (one  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  216  tons  of  wheat  per  diem 
and  the  other  with  that  of  80  tons)  import  foreign  wheat,  which  comes  from 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Australasia,  and  the  river  Plate. 

In  1888  the  two  mills  imported  14,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  last  year  tlue 
larger  mill  imported  41,555  tons  of  wheat  and  sold  205,655  barrels  of  floor. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  wheat  imported  and  flour  pro- 
duced by  the  smaller  mill  in  the  year  1889. 

When  our  millers  learned,  in  1887,  that  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  tti.e 
small  flour-mill  which  for  some  years  had  been  in  operation  here  and  to  establl^^ 
another  and  larger  one,  it  caused  them,  as  was  natural,  considerable  amLiet3^- 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  great  injury  seems  to  be  done  to  our  floi 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  receipts 
extreme  prices  of  American  flour  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  from  1886  «:^o 
1889,  inclusive: 


Year. 


1886 

1887 
x888 
X889 


Receipt. 


Barrels, 

307.695 
328,804 
267,658 
344»xo8 


Price  per  b»-.^- 


Is- 40  to  |8- 
4.84to  7- 
4.5010  ». 
6.2510  8. 


This  result  is  not  surprising,  since,  in  every  respect  except  custom-hot^ 
duties,  the  American  millers  have  the  advantage  over  the  Rio  de  Janei 
mills.  The  cost  of  their  plants  is  comparatively  smaller,  their 
expenses  are  lighter,  their  raw  material  is  cheaper  and  better,  they  hi^ 
the  whole  world  as  a  market,  and  in  shipping  flour  to  Brazil  can  consult  t 
tastes  of  the  consumer.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills,  on  the  contrary,  are  IL 
ited  to  the  Brazilian  market,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  their  products  he* 
whether  they  are  suited  to  the  market  or  not.  In  many  instances,  no  doii^ 
these  products  are  sold  at  an  actual  loss.  As  a  compensation  for  the  di 
vantages  under  which  they  labor,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills  have  only  in  tt» 
favor,  not,  as  is  supposed,  the  duty  of  75  cents  a  barrel  on  flour,  but 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  custom-house  expenses  on  the  quai^ 
of  wheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  for  wheat,  though  nomil^ 
free,  really  pays  in  the  custom-house  a  charge  of  about  90  cents  per  ton- 

I  do  not,  then,  for  some  time  apprehend  any  serious  injury  to  our 
trade  from  the  mills  established  here,  even  if  their  number  should  be  increa^ 
as  is  proposed,  by  the  establishment  of  two  in  Sio  Paulo.  Still,  it  yn\^ 
prudent  for  our  millers  to  meet  this  competition  with  united  action  and 
strenuous  exertions  for  improving  the  facilities  for  commercial  interco^^ 
between  the  two  countries.     And  in  this  respect  our  Government  can 
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them  with  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  which  the  Brazilians  greatly 
iesire,  since  they  very  wisely  attach  more  importance  to  a  market  for  their 
ugar  than  to  the  encouragement  of  exotic  industries.  The  desire  of  the 
irazilians  for  commercial  reciprocity  will,  I  think,  induce  them  to  make  us 
aluable  concessions. 

Rapid,  frequent,  punctual,  and  cheap  steam  communication  between 
•razil  and  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  United  States  would  be  useful  to  our 
our  trade  and,  in  fact,  to  every  branch  of  commerce.  The  superiority  of 
•uropean  nations  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  with 
hich  we  have  to  contend. 

While  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills,  as  I  have  said,  have  done  no  serious  in- 
iry  to  Qiir  flour  trade,  and  such  injury  a3  has  been  done  is  partly  compensated 
y  the  opening  of  a  new  market  for  our  wheat,  including  that  of  California, 
^hich  had  not  previously  been  imported  in  any  form  into  this  country,  and 
rhile  the  present  pYospects  of  the  wheat  and  flour  industry  in  Brazil  are  not 
•nch  as  to  excite  apprehension,  still  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  us  to  con- 
«nt  ourselves  with  this  and  neglect  the  means  within  our  reach  of  strength- 
ening our  commercial  interests.  The  natural  aspiration  for  continual  prog- 
ess  should  stimulate  us  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  present  markets  for  our 
'/oducts,  and  ordinary  prudence  should  lead  us  to  prepare,  as  far  as  possible, 
Tnew  contingencies  that  may  arise.  One  of  such  contingencies  is  the 
owth  of  the  wheat  and  flour  industry  in  the  countries  south  of  Brazil, 
ver  Plate  flour  began  to  compete  with  ours  in  this  market  some  ten  or  twelve 
^1^  ago. '  Thus  far  the  result  has  not  been  unfavorable  to  us,  as  may  be 
Ck  by  the  following  statement  comparing  the  receipts  of  flour  in  this  market 
cr^  the  river  Plate  with  those  from  the  United  States  from  1886  to  1889, 
lijsive: 


Year. 

River 
Plate. 

United 
States. 

» 

Barrels. 
70,101 
63,871 
88,280 

Barrels. 
307.625 

» 

338,804 

i,        .              

367,658 

>, 

344, X08 

Last  year  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  greatly  injured  by 
eavy  rains,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  no  river  Plate  flour  came  to 
tiis  market,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  competition  of  the  flour  produced 
y  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  mills  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  its  exclusion, 
'he  area  of  wheat  land  in  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  said  to 
e  about  2,000,000  acres.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  in  the  province  of  Santa 
t  and  nearly  half  of  the  remainder  in  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  leaving 
30ut  600,000  acres  for  the  other  provinces.  The  acreage  is  said  to  be  rap* 
lly  increasing.  There  are  said  to  be  about  4,000,000  acres  in  other  crops, 
aking  a  total  acreage  in  cultivation  of  about  6,000,000  acres.  It  is  stated 
No.  123 3. 
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that  the  acreage  in  wheat  is  susceptible  of  being  largely  increased,  as  the 
lands  are  very  suitable  for  this  grain.  The  greater  part  of  the  possible 
wheat  lands  are  evidently  still  remote  from  markets  and  railway  communica- 
tion, as  the  whole  country  has  only  between  5,000  and  6,000  miles  of  railway. 
From  1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  •  Argentine  Republic  exported  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  wheat  and  flour : 


Year. 


Z883. 
1884. 
2885. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Btukelt. 

Barrels. 

2,337,000 

53,&» 

3,978,000 

4«»50« 

3,878,000 

82,7 '• 

The  official  value  of  the  flour  exported  in  1885  ^^  1521,291  in  Argentine 
money,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  I6.30  per  barrel.  The  wheat  exported 
in  the  same  year  was  valued  at  13,139,736,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  |i.i2 
per  bushel.  I  have  seen  no  statement  of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported  in 
1886  or  of  the  flour  exported  in  1887.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  exported 
8,720,000  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $9,514,000  in  Argentine  money,  and 
in  1888  there  were  exported  6,560,000  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at  $8, 248,000, 
and  71,000  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  1639,000.  In  1888  the  price  of  river 
Plate  flour  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  market  varied  from  $4.05  to  f  10.17  P^r 
barrel  in  United  States  currency. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  exported  from  the  Argentine  Republic  goes 
to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  statement 
showing  th^  quantity  exported  to  each  of  those  countries  in  1888: 

Busheb. 
Great  Britain 3,476,ocx> 

Belgium 1,663,000 

F'rance 434,000 

Total 5»573.<»c 

The  greater  part  of  the  flour  exported  and  some  of  the  wheat  comes  to 
Brazil.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  consumed 
in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

WOOL. 

In  Brazil  the  wool  industry  is  unimportant,  and  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  I  am  told,  however,  that  there 
are  excellent  grazing  lands  in  Parana,  western  Sio  Paulo,  central  and 
western  Minas-Geraes,  Goyaz,  Santa  Catharina,  and  some  of  theL  northern 
states,  though  in  the  latter  and  in  many  parts  of  the  former  the  climate  is 
unsuitable  for  sheep  breeding. 

COTTON. 

Brazil  possesses  vast  tracts  of  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
cotton.  There  is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  product  can  not  be 
grown.     At  present  Pernambuco  and  Maranhao  occupy  the  first  rank  as  cot* 
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ton-growing  states,  while  in  the  seconi}  rank  may  be  classified  those  of  S^o 
Paulo,  Bahia,  Sergipe,  Alagoas,  Parahyba,  Piauhy,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
and  Ceara. 

In  i860  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  Brazil  amounted  to  about  12,000 
tons,  and,  as  at  that  time  there  were  few  factories  in  the  country,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  was  exported.  The  high  prices  caused  by  the  war  in  the  United 
States  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  production,  and  between  1864  and  1869 
the  annual  exportation  averaged  40,000  tons.  In  Silo  Paulo  especially  the 
progress  in  production  was  wonderful.  In  a  few  years  the  crop  increased 
from  less  than  100  tons  to  over  15,000  tons.  Between  the  years  1869  and 
1874  the  progress  continued,  the  exportation  averaging  at  that  time  54,000 
tons  per  annum.  Recently  the  production  has  greatly  diminished,  only 
18,246  tons  being  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1884-85.  In  Sio  Paulo,  where 
there  are  excellent  cotton  lands,  the  crop  last  year  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  The  decrease  in  production  was  due  to  the  decline  in 
prices  and  to  the  diflBculty  in  obtaining  laborers.  To  counteract  these  causes, 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  export  duty.  As  these  efforts 
were  not  successful,  many  persons  who  had  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton 
have  abandoned  it.  * 

Did  the  future  of  this  industry  depend  only  upon  the  fertility  and  suita- 
bility of  the  soil  in  Brazil,  it  would  assuredly  be  a  great  one.  In  default  of 
positive  data,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  precisely  the  average  yield  per 
acre;  but  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  average  in 
the  United  States  and  that,  were  the  lands  as  well  cultivated,  it  would  be 
much  larger.  A  yield  of  1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  500  pounds  of  lint 
cotton,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I  have  heard  of  as  much  as  3,200 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  being  gathered  from  an  acre. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Brazil  seems  at  present  to  depend 
on  immigration,  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories.  There  are  now  probably  over  a  hundred  of  the  latter  in  Bra- 
zil, and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing.  About  15,000,000  of  new 
capital  were  invested  last  year  in  this  business  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  of  cotton  in  this  market  for 
the  three  years  ending  December  31,  1889: 

Tons. 
1887 .' 4,118 

i^»» 5,599 

1889 5,850 

All  of  this  cotton  is  consumed  by  the  factories.  The  total  home  con- 
sumption is  probably  about  15,000  tons.  If  this  estimate  he  correct,  the 
average  crop  is  about  35,000  tons,  equal  to  1 75,000  bales  of  440  pounds  each. 
Tlie  territory  required  for  producing  this  crop  probably  does  not  exceed 
400,000  acres. 

As  to  the  acreage  suitable  for  growing  cotton,  it  is  almost  unlimited.  I 
suppose  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  whole  area  of  Brazil,  or  over  300,000 
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Square  mil<s,  could,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  advantageously  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  cotton.  At  an  average  of  only  100  pounds  per  acre 
this  territory  would  produce  over  40,000,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  and  healthy  growth  of  the  cotton  manu£Eu:t- 
uring  industry  in  Brazil,  the  importation  of  foreign  cotton  goods  continues 
to  increase,  forming,  as  it  has  always  done,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  trade  in  this  country.  The  official  value  of  these  goods  imported 
in  1888  at  this  port  was  1 14, 400^000.  As  the  official  valuation  is  high,  the 
real  value  of  these  goods  was  probably  somewhat  less.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  goods  imported  into  Brazil  comes  from  England,  and  to  that  coun- 
try is  shipped  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  exported. 

In  general,  neither  the  present  nor  the  future  cotton  districts  of  Brazil 
are  well  supplied  with  railways.  The  total  length  of  the  railroads  in  Bra- 
zil does  not  exceed  6,500  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  the  three 
states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sio  Paulo,  and  Minas-Geraes. 

TOPOGRAPHY,   CLIMATE,  AND   SOIL: 

Brazil  is,  ;n  general,  mountainous,  though  it  possesses  vast  plains  and  ex- 
tensive valleys. 

The  most  important  mountain' range  is  the  Central  or  Mantiqueira,  which 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sio  Francisco  to  the  Cantareira  range, 
near  the  city  of  Sio  Paulo.  The  highest  mountain  in  this  range  is  the  Ita- 
tiaya,  whose  summit  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  eastern  or  coast  range  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirtieth  degree 
of  south  latitude. 

The  western  or  water-shed  range  is  longer  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
but  not  so  high.  It  extends  from  Piauhy  and  Ceara  to  Matto-Grosso,  where 
it  throws  out  two  spurs,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to  the  south,  the  for- 
mer extending  to  Bolivia  andlhe  latter  to  Paraguay.  This  chain  separates 
the  head  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins  from  those 
of  the  Sao  Francisco  and  Plate. 

In  the  extreme  north  are  the  Tumucuraque  or  Paracayma  Mountains,  but 
of  these  only  a  small  part  is  in  Brazilian  territory.  There  are  numeroussub 
ordinate  ranges. 

The  mean  temperature  in  the  country  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  t 
Amazon  is  26®  centigrade  above  zero;  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
27°.     In  no  part  of  Brazil  is  it  hardly  ever  higher  than  36^,  and  even  that 
exceptional.     On  the  prairies  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  the  lowest  temperat 
that  has  ever  been  noted  is  3®  centigrade  below  the  freezing  point.     On 
Itatiaya  Mountain,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  10,000  feet  high,  the  tem 
ature  was  on  one  occasion  in  1858  and  again  in  1859  as  low  as  6°  centigra 
below  the  freezing  point.     It  is  stated  that  an  elevation  of  700  feet  mak 
difference  of  a  little  over  1°  centigrade  in  the  temperature. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil  southeast  and  northeast  winds  usually  prevail,  tl 
former  from  April  to  August,  the  latter  from  September  to  March.     In  t 
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valley  of  the  Amazon  easterly  winds  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  distance  qf  3>ooo  miles,  and  between  July  ai\d  November  sailing  vessels 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Mandos,  which  is  1,200  miles  from  the  coast.  In 
the  interior  southerly  winds  usually  prevail  in  winter  and  northerly  winds  in 
stmimer. 

The  rainy  season  begins  at  any  time  from  November  to  January,  and 
usually  terminates  in  May  or  June;  but  in  localities  in  which  the  soil  has 
been  denuded  .of  the  dense  forests  which  originally  covered  it  the  seasons 
have  become  very  irregular.  In  general  the  rains  fall  in  soft,  copious,  and 
steady  showers,  sometimes  lasting  for  several  days  or  even  weeks.  In  the 
state  of  Para,  on  the  sea-coast,  it  is  said  to  rain  regularly  almost  every  day 
about  4  p.  m.  Sometimes  there  are  violent  storms  that  greatly  damage 
the  crops.  On  the  coast  lands  of  southern  Brazil  cotton  does  not  mature 
well  on  account  of  excessive  moisture.  In  the  country  between  the  Amazon 
and  Paunahiba  rivers  rains  are  abundant.  Then  follows  a  vast  territory, 
extending  to  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  subject  to  long  droughts.  These  are 
most  intense  in  the  state  of  Cear^  and  the  territory  immediately  adjoining  it. 
South  of  the  S^  Francisco  River  the  rain-fall  is  usually  sufficient,  except  in 
localities  denuded  of  the  forests  that  originally  covered  the  soil.  On  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  yearly  rain-fall  is  said  to  average  78 
inches,  though  it  varies  greatly  in  different  years  and  different  localities.  In 
the  interior  it  is  much  drier  than  on  the  coast. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  required  information  concerning  the 
geologic  conditions  of  the  country ;  but  the  following  unscientific  description 
of  the  soil  of  the  state  of  Sio  Paulo  will,  perhaps,  not  prove  uninteresting: 

The  coast  lands  of  Sao  Paulo,  /.  e.,  the  lands  between  the  sea  and  the 

^'astern  range  of  mountains,  have  two  kinds  of  soil.     The  first  kind  belongs 

^0  tlie  low,  fiat,  and  moist  lands,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand  mixed 

^^t^hx  decayed  vegetable  matter  and,  in  some  instances,  with  rotten  shell  or 

^^-^■l.    The  second  kind  is  found  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  range  looking 

"^^"^^ards  the  sea,  and  has  a  basis  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  vegetable  mat- 

^'"  *       It  produces  cotton  moderately  well.^ 

nrhe  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  kinds: 
'•a  roxay  or  purple  lands ;  Terra  vermeiha,  or  red  lands ;   Terra  blanca,  or 
te  lands.  '  These  varieties  of  land  are  not  apportioned  among  different  and 
inct  districts,  but  are  found  indiscriminately  interspersed  throughout  the 
^on  they  occupy.     The  best  land  is  the  purple,  or  Terra  roxa.     This  soil 
'^^ose  and  loamy,  and  extends  to  a  great  depth.     Its  fertility  is  almost  in- 
lustible,  and  I  have  heard  of  good  crops  being  grown  without  manure  on 
-/•a  roxa  lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for  fifty  years.     The  Terra 
lelha  (red  land)  is  very  compact  and  firm,  and  produces  good  crops  of 
ton  and  other  products.     It  is  said  to  retain  its  fertility,  without  manur- 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.     Of  the  Terra  bianca,  which  is  of  a  light  yel- 
^ish  color,  the  principal  component  part  is  white  sand.     Its  fertility  varies 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  it  contains.     It  sometimes 
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produces  as  well  as  Terra  roxa  (probably  containing  then  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  marl  in  addition  to  the  two  elements  above  mentioned),  but  in  general 
it  is  poor,  and  becomes  exhausted  after  being  cultivated  for  about  five  years. 

The  prairie  lands  of  this  region  have  two  kinds  of  soil — Terra  blanca  and 
Terra  vermelha.  The  former  is  of  little  value,  either  for  cultivation  or  graz- 
ing; but  the  latter  is  covered  with  excellent  grass,  and,  when  cultivated, 
yields  good  crops. 

It  is  said  that  the  farther  west  you  go  the  better  the  lands  become. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consul- General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro  J  September  2,  i8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BENNINGTON. 
WHEAT. 

The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  an  area  of  at  least  118,000  square 
miles,  but,  as  agriculture  receives  so  little  attention,  grazing  being  the  chief 
industry,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  within  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
how  much  of  the  country  is  arable  and  what  part  is  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  lialf  of  the  state  is  wooded,  but  the  southern  part  is  an 
undulating,  treeless  plain,  with  slight  occasional  ranges  of  hills  extending 
east  and  west,  but  one  of  which  has  sufficient  elevation  to  be  termed  mount- 
ainous. The  highest  point  in  the  state  is  in  the  northern  part,  being  720 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  personal  observations  made  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  I  judge  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  could  be 
put  under  cultivation,  and  the  soil  has  all  the  appearances  of  good  quality. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  untimbered  section,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it,  is  granite ;  there  is  no  lime  known,  and  but  little  sand-stone  has 
been  seen.  But,  as  no  geological  surveys  of  this  section  have  been  made,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Agriculture  is  followed  chiefly  by  Italian  and  German  immigrants  who 
have  arrived  in  this  part  of  Brazil  within  the  past  few  years,  the  greater  |>art 
of  whom  have  been  located  by  the  Government  on  public  lands  in  parts  of 
the  country  remote  from  rail  or  river  transportation.  Out  of  a  p>opulation 
of  1,000,000  in  this  state,  not  100,000  derive  a  living  directly  from  agriculV 
ure. 

It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  those  who  have  observed  the  tendency  of 
the  industry  of  the  country,  that  within  a  few  years  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  will  be  very  much  increased,  for  the  reason  that  the  low- 
price  now  ruling  for  cattle  and  animal  products  will  oblige  the  people  to 
produce  something  else,  in  order  to  meet  the  food  demand,  "which,  naturally, 
is  annually  increasing.    Some  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  agricultural  develop- 
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ment,  becausie  there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  land  in  large  tracts,  some  tracts 
embracing  as  much  as  200  square  miles  ;  these  are  exceptional,  however,  the 
greater  number  being  much  less.  But  little  of  these  good  lands  is  for  sale  to 
those  who  want  small  tracts  for  farming  purposes. 

As  far  back  as  1805,  and  up  to  1820,  wheat  was  produced  in  this  part  of 
Brazil  for  export  j  but  the  area  under  cultivation  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  work  entitled  **  Memoeies  Econopolitics," 
written  in  1822  by  Jos6  Gonial ves  Chaves,  shows  the  amount  produced,  more 
or  less,  during  this  period  of  time : 


Year. 


1805. 
x8o6. 
1807. 


Quantity. 


Btuhth. 
136,825 

87.755 
MO,  338 

i«o* I     357,308 

«8o9 i     154,038 

»8io j     190,545 

«8iT 205,534 

i8ia I     213,928 


Year. 


1813... 
1814.... 
1815.... 
z8i6.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
•819... 

l320.... 


Qttantity. 


Butkth. 
34«,o87 
270,259 
a88,447 
279,621 

«33  359 

76.395 

121,542 

109,608 


Wheat  farming  was  abandoned,  practically,  for  cattle  breeding  about  that 
time,  because  of  rust  destroying  two  or  three  crojjs  in  succession.  Since 
the  introduction  of  German  and  Italian  immigration  into  this  state,  some 
wheat  has  been  grown  in  the  colonies,  especially  the  Italian  colonies  of 
Caxias,  Donna  Isabel,  Conde  d'Eu,  and  Silveira  Martins,  which  are  situated 
northwest  of  Porto  Alegre,  at  various  distances,  one  as  remote  as  75  miles 
and  at  least  40  miles  from  railroad  or  navigable  river.  These  colonies 
produced  in  1884  5,639,300  kilograms  of  wheat,  and  they  produce  enough 
to-day  to  supply  the  natural  increase  of  demand  for  bread  among  them, 
which  contain  a  population  of  from  75,000  to  100,000.  Their  great  distance 
from  markets  and  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  mill  in  the  entire  state 
which  makes  flour  for  the  local  trade  prevents  the  development  of  wheat 
farming.  In  the  first  years  of  their  experiments  with  wheat  on  freshly  cleared 
lands  the  yields  were  very  great  (varieties  sown  being  Neapolitan  and  Lom- 
bard), but  afterwards  diminished,  which  led  to  the  belief  that,  when  there 
were  no  more  clearable  lands,  wheat  could  not  be  grown ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  application  of  the  rules  of  good  farming  would  maintain  profit- 
able yields  of  grain.  Wheat  farming  is  certain  to  increase,  and,  so  soon  as 
good  mills  are  provided,  enough  at  least  will  be  produced  to  supply  the  local 
markets.  Native-grown  wheat  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  the  market.  I 
am,  therefore,  unable  to  quote  prices;  but  the  only  flouring-mill  of  the  state, 
at  Pelotas,  grinding  100  bushels  per  day,  imports  wheat  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  some  of  which  costs  {1.25  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  lime  a  very  great  portion  of  the  arable  part  of  the  state  is 
remote  from  rail  or  river  transportation — some  parts  at  least  200  miles,  but 
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the  greater  part  from  three  to  five  days*  journey  with  loaded  carts  over  a 
country  practically  without  roads. 

CLIMATE. 

The  seasons,  of  course,  are  the  reverse  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  and, 
as  to  climatic  conditions,  I  can  only  give  the  results  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations made  in  this  city,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  32^  40"  S.,  and 
52°  8'  19"  longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 

Table  showing  the  direction  of  winds  for  the  years  iByy^Sx^  inclusive. 


Directioii. 


North- 

North -northeast . , 

Northeast. 

East-northeast. ... 

East 

Ea^t-southeast. . . , 

Southeast 

South -southeast . . 

Souths 

South-southwest.. 

Southwest 

West-soulhwest. . 

West 

West-northwest. . 

Northwest 

North-northwest. 

Variable 

Calm 


Total. 


X877. 

X878. 

1879, 

z88o. 

i88x. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Dmys. 

53 

54 

63 

SO 

42 

43 

90 

57 

96 

86 

119 

193 

923 

aoo 

906 

76 

30 

22 

40 

79 

"33 

XXX 

9» 

93 

1X3 

46 

26 

35 

26 

40 

67 

84 

95 

65 

33 

5 

«5 

45 

64 

44 

X67 

15a 

xoo 

X37 

9« 

27 

25 

30 

44 

44 

60 

xoa 

103 

X09 

XX7 

13 

x6 

x6 

99 

'■9 

196 

6x 

59 

78 

78 

8 

12 

»5 

»3 

«9 

34 

18 

ao 

«5 

8 

6 

9 

6 

»3 

x8 

XI 

5» 

33 

35 

47 

»*o54 

978 

x,ox4 

«.097 

X.095 

x889. 


Total.  'Avecap 


Dt^. 

24 

44 

9XZ 
Z32 

99 
48 

33 

24 

79 

77 

X17 

75 

53 

»9 
ao 

9 

z 

41 


«.o95 


Days. 

286 

346 

x.xsi 

369 
641 

321 

377 
197 

716 

•47 
608 

X78 

5»5 

86 
»05 

61 

z 

218 


Dmjs. 

47-7 

57-6 

191.  t 

61.  s 
106.  s 

36.8 

62  s 
3^-8 
119.3 
41.  X 
XOC.3 
29.6 
875 
M  5 


■ 


>7  5 
xo.  t 

0.16 
36.3 


6,333  i»,055.i6 


I  am  unable  to  give  later  collected  reports  on  the  number  and  direction 
of  winds,  but,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  table,  the  predominant  winds 
in  this  section  are  northeast,  south,  and  east. 

The  strongest  winds  are  northeast,  east-northeast,  and  southwest.  Those 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  barometric  or  atmospheric  pressure  are  south- 
east, east,  and  south -southeast.  The  hottest  winds  are  from  the  northeast, 
east,  southeast,  and  south-southeast.  The  coldest  blow  from  the  south- 
southwest,  southwest,  and  north -northwest.  Those  carrying  the  most  hu- 
midity are  north-northwest  and  north-northeast,  and  those  which  are  most 
generally  accompanied  by  rain  are  from  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest. 
Rains  in  the  summer  are  likely  to  be  more  violent  than  those  of  the  winter. 
The  rains  of  the  latter  season  are  steadier,  and  frequently  last  from  one  to 
three  days.  As  to  the  frequency  of  rains  in  summer  or  winter,  I  am  unable 
to  give  any  statistics. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rain-fall  at  this  city  for  each  month  of  the 
years  1885  to  1888,  inclusive: 


Month. 


January 

Febniary „.~ 

March *. 

April. ^ 

May.^ 

Ju-e-.- 

Jtily- 

August.. 

September... 

October. 

November..., 

December 

Total 


X885. 

s886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Millim, 

Millim. 

Millim. 

Millim. 

79-9 

145.8 

«3.4 

29.3 

65.6 

40.2 

65.2 

44.6 

104.3 

35- 4 

3> 

X79.8 

87 

58 

70 

63.6 

64.6 

38.3 

41. 4 

17.8 

109 

60.  3 

906 

30.4 

5.8 

a6.3 

40.6 

61.  a 

"•3 

75 

92.8 

34.8 

xoa.6 

3.3 

38 

27.9 

39 

97.8 

127. 6 

5» 

64.3 

38 

14.4 

49 

ao.4 

120 

24.3 

694- 9 

794.x 

649.7 

505.2 

Average 

Millim. 
67. 1 

42.7 
SI.  3 
98,7 

49-5 
98.3 

35.7 
60.1 

39.4 
72.9 

41. 9 
53.4 

66, 


The  days  of  each  year  in  which  the  most  rain  fell  were  as  follows:  1885, 
April  15;   1886,  April  21;  1887,  December  17;  1888,  June  11. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  per  month  for  the  years 
1885  to  t888,  inclusive,  as  indicated  by  the  centigrade  thermometer,  in  gen- 
eral use  at  this  place : 


Month. 


Jaxntazy 

Fcbnxacy.... 

March 

ApriL 

May 

Jtme 

JuJy 

Aaguftt....... 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
I>ecember... 


Average. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

24.40 

34.46 

34.  13 

33.66 

-4.58 

24- 34 

33.23 

24-65 

23.  80 

34.28 

22.35 

23-52 

19.36 

19.18 

19-55 

20.73 

16.79 

15.80 

15-74 

15.17 

IX.  49 

13.04 

15.64 

XI. 90 

XI.  29 

IX. 91 

14-47 

14.73 

12.19 

13.68 

16.58 

15.86 

15.08 

15.51 

14.04 

16.51 

17-41 

16.70 

17.41 

18.24 

3O.5X 

19.92 

30.35 

30.37 

22.13 

33.45 

23.48 

23.96 

18.  17 

18.44 

18.83 

19.  II 

Average. 

Degrees. 
74. 16 
34.20 
23.24 
19.70 

15.87 
13-02 
13.10 
14.58 
15.28 

17.44 
20.29 

22.7s 
18.64 


Statement  showing  the  dates  of  the  highest  averages  of  temperature . 

Degrees. 

January  9,  1885 • 3^ 

January  16  and  March  10,  18S6 30 

January  18,  1887 29 

December  17,  1888 32 

Statement  showing  the  dates  of  the  lowest  averages  of  temperature. 

Degrees. 

June  4,  1885 I 

July  12,  1886 5 

September  26, 1887 6 

June  12,  1888^ I 


r 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  for  each  month 
of  the  years  1885  to  1888,  inclusive,  saturation  being  100*^: 


Month. 


January  ... 
February... 
March....... 

April... 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 


X885. 


Average. 


85 
93.7 

95 

87- 5 

90.2 

94.3 
91. 3 

91.4 

87.6 

86.4 

91. 8 

83.4 


89.7 


x886. 


Degrtes. 
88.3 
88.5 
91.6 
90.4 
92.4 
92.6 

93- » 
89.9 

92.6 

90.6 

87.3 
85 


90.  a 


X887. 

z888. 

Degrttx, 

Degree*, 

9a.  5 

73-7 

90.1 

71.9 

90.4 

75.6 

90.7 

73-8 

874 

76.1 

90.2 

90 

93-8 

90.1 

89 

86.9 

83 

86 

82.7 

66.1 

75.3 

74-4 

74-9 

77.x 

86.6 

80.4 

Average. 


Degretx, 

849 
85.8 
88.1 
85.6 

86.5 
91.8 

9^ 

89-3 

87.4 

86.4 

89.9 

So  I 

86.7 


WOOL. 

There  are  no  statistics  by  which  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  state  can  be 
ascertained.  Live  stock  in  the  possession  of  the  breeder  is  untaxed,  and  no 
enumerations  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  either  value  or 
number.  The  records  of  this  office  show  that  223, 268  kilograms  of  wool  were 
exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1889,  being  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  grade,  which  is  worth  here  from  9  to  1 1  cents  j^er  pound,  though 
this  latter  price  is  scarcely  ever  paid  except  for  the  higher  grades.  Ger- 
many and  France  take  some,  but  not  to  exceed  100,000  kilograms  per  annum, 
and  a  woolen-mill  in  this  city  consumes  in  its  manufactures  about  500,000 
kilograms  of  native  wool  per  year ;  therefore,  the  amount  of  wool  produced 
annually  in  this  state  may  be  estimated  at  about  850,000  kilograms. 

The  production  is  increasing  very  little,  if  any,  at  this  time,  and  not  so 
much  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  here  as  in 
the  neighboring  republics  on  the  south.  Sheep  are  generally  large,  producing 
the  coarser  grades  of  wool;  are  worth  from  90  cents  to  $1.80  per  head,  and 
produce  from  i  J^  to  2  kilograms  of  wool  at  a  shearing. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  can  be  grown  in  most  parts  of  this  state ;  but  it  is  not  cultivated 
to  any  extent,  only  very  little  in  the  northern  part  for  domestic  use  being 
spun  and  woven  in  the  families  of  those  who  raise  it.  All  the  material  which 
the  cotton-mill  of  this  city  requires  is  brought  from  the  north  of  Brazil. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  never  been  an  industry  in  this  state,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  fairly  good  crops  might  be  produced.  However,  in 
my  opinion,  when  people  here  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture  it 
will  be  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  farm  products  that  furnish  food 
for  home  consumption,  and  to  supply  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
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)y  reason  of  climatic  conditions,  are  unable  to  grow  such  products 

IS  this,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  well  adSipted  to  that  purpose  as  any  other 

of  Brazil. 

LEBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

Consul, 
TED  States  Consxh-ate, 

Rio  Grande  do  Suly  July  ji,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL,  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 
RIVERS   AND   RIVER   NAVIGATION. 

Banda  Oriental,  or  Uruguay,  lies  between  30°  j'  ^ind  35**  south  lati- 
d  52®  and  58°  west  longitude  (Greenwich).  In  form  this  smallest 
I  American  republics  is  an  irregular  polygon,  whose  perimeter,  except 
lorth,  where  it  touches  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
up  of  large  bodies  of  water — on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
1  by  the  river  Plate,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Uruguay  River.  Even  the 
1  boundary  is  formed  for  a  distance  of  245  kilometers  by  the  Cuareim 
he  navigability  of  which  is  being  considered  by  the  governments  of 
countries  interested.  Of  the  entire  boundary  lines  of  the  Republic, 
ting  1,075  JTf^iles,  625  miles  are  washed  by  navigable  waters,  and  this 
out  of  calculation  that  part  formed  by  the  Cuareim  River,  which 
dthout  great  difficulty,  be  made  navigable  for  light-draught  river 
Of  this  coast-line,  200  miles  border  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  155  miles 
iver  Plate,  and  270  miles  on  the  Uruguay  River.  The  river  Plate 
point  of  contact  with  the  ocean,  170  mile^wide,  and  its  length  from 
nt  to  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
'arand  and  Uruguay  rivers,  is  180  miles.  Although  it  has  some  of 
ires  of  a  river,  it  is  yet  a  true  estuary,  a  vast  reservoir  supplied  by  the 
»f  innumerable  streams,  and,  were  it  so  called,  its  character  would  be 
nderstood.  The  Uruguay  River,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Santa  Catalina, 
de  27°  30'  S.,  flows  west  to  the  confines  of  the  Argentine  "prov- 
f  Missiones;  thence  south,  and  pours  its  waters  into  the  Plate  at  34° 
titude.  This  river,  which  courses  the  entire  western  boundary  of 
ntry,  dividing  it  from  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and 
tes,  a  distance  of  530  kilometers,  is  navigable  during  a  portion  of  the 
far  as  the  important  city  of  Paysandd  (population,  15,000)  for  ves- 
«ring  from  13  to  14  feet  of  water.  The  large  river  boats,  drawing  8 
,  of  the  Platense  line,  a  sort  of  octopus  that  has  swallowed  up  nearly  all 
ng  lines  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  ascend 
I  Sal  to,  another  of  the  leading  towns  of  Uruguay,  situated  290  miles 
artin  Garcia  and  15  miles  below  the  Sal  to  Grande  (great  falls)  of 
r,  whence  its  name.     The  Platense  people  maintain  a  regular  seivice 
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of  superior  boats,  scheduled  to  leave  Montevideo  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays^ 
and  Saturdays  for  Sal  to,  and,  returning,  to  leave  Salto  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays,  making  on  either  trip  a  call  at  Buenos  Ayres.     The 
upper  and  lower  rivers  are  connected  by  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay 
Railroad,  begun  in  1872  and  built  for  this  purpose,  to  wit,  to  provide  a 
means  of  transport  or  portage  along  that  portion  of  the   river  Uruguay 
which  is  obstructed  by  rapids, so. as  to  establish,  as  it  has  done,  through 
communication  between  the  steamers  of  the  two  rivers.     The  width  of  the 
Uruguay  varies  greatly,  being  from  6  to  9  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Fray 
Bentos,  the  seat  of  the  Liebig  extract-of-beef  works,  while  further  up,  at  Salto, 
it  has  contracted  to  a  few  hundred  feet.     Its  current  is  from  4  to  5  miles  an 
hour. 

The  interior  of  Uruguay  is  bountifully  supplied  with  water-courses  of 
considerable  length  and  volume.     Of  the  smaller  streams,  the  most  important, 
from  a  commercial  stand-point,  is  the  Rio  Negro.     It  traverses  the  territory 
of  Uruguay  from  its  sources  in  the  hills  called  Santa  Tecla,  in  Brazil,  to  a 
point  near  the  town  of  Mercedes,  where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Uruguay— 
a  distance  of  463  kilometers.      It  bisects  the  country,  nearly  half  of  the 
surface  of  which  it  drains,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats  55  miles  from  its 
mouth.     Besides  the  Rio  Negro,  thirteen  other  streams  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance make  Uruguay  well  supplied  with  small  water-ways :  the  Dayman 
(127  kilometers)  and  the  Queguay  (i  86  kilometers),  both  tributaries  of  the  Uru- 
guay; the  Tacuarembo  (200  kilometers)  and  the  Yi  (217  kilometers),  whicb 
flow  into  the  Rio  Negro;  the  Yaguaron  (134  kilometers)  and  the  Tucuari 
(i  29  kilometers),  which  empty  into  the  Lake  Merim ;  the  Olimar  Grande  (13^ 
kilometers),  the  Cebollati  (152  kilometers),  the  San  Jose  (149  kiloraeters)f 
the  San  Salvador  (82  kilometers),  the  Santa  Lucia  (150  kilometers).    All  ^^ 
these  rivers  are  for  distances  of  from  15  to  30  miles  above  their  mou't^ 
navigable  for    small   boats.     Judicious    expenditures  in   dredging  wott^^ 
doubtless  much  improve  all  these  water-ways  and  make  them  useful  adjuu 
of  the  railway  system  now  gridiron  ing  the  country. 

RAILROADS. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  an  agent  that  is  daily  working 
transformation  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  which  will  shortly  open  a 
those  portions  of  the  country  which,  though  geographically  near,  are  prac 
cally,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  transportation,  ve 
remote  from  the  sea-board.     Starting  with  Montevideo  as  a  terminal  poii 
we  now  have  rails  laid  and  trains  running  regularly  thence  to  PaysandCi  v — *" 
Paso  delos  Toros,  a  distance  of  517  kilometers.     This  is  the  Central  Ur"^ 
guay  Railroad.    From  Paysandd  northward  a  line  called  the  Midland  Railro^^ 
is  being  constructed  to  Salto,  which  city  it  is  expected  to  reach  in  Octol 
of  this  year.     Already  it  has  been  opened  for  a  distance  of  148  miles. 
47  miles  remaining  to  be  built.     The  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railroad  is  i 
operation,  skirting,  like  the  Midland,  the  Uruguay  River  from  Salto  to 
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wnt  on  the  Cuareim  River  above  Santa  Rosa,  opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
razii  Great  Southern  Railroad.  This  latter  line  runs  thence  on  through 
le  western  part  of  the  fine  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  as  far 
;  Itaqui,  a  distance  of  no  miles.  The  two  railways,  it  is  hoped,  will 
jeedily  be  connected  by  the  construction  of  an  international  bridge  over 
ic  Cuareim  River,  a  project  that  has  long  been  delayed  by  objections  sprung 
I  the  Brazilian  Legislature.  At  an  early  day  there  will  be  a  grand  trunk 
nc  formed  of  these  present  fragments,  extending  northwest  from  Monte- 
ideo  to  Itaqui  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  trending  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
le  Uruguay  River  and  exactly  paralleling  it  from  Paysandfi  northward, 
he  Brazil  Great  Southern  is  pierced  at  Uruguayana,  a  Brazilian  town  on 
te  Uruguay  River  midway  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Itaqui,  by  a  railway, 
hich,  running  westward  a  distance  of  378  miles  from  Porto  Alegre,  on  the 
tlantic,  traverses  the  entire  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  gives  its  products 
I  outlet  to  the  sea-board.  The  Brazil  Great  Southern  is  looking  to  extend  its 
le,  and  has  just  received  a  concession  from  the  Government  to  build  from 
iqui  to  San  Angelo,  a  distance  of  218  miles.  A  concession  has  also  been 
suited  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  a  line  from  Itarar6,  on  the  Sorocaba 
Lilway,  to  Santa  Maria  de  Boca  Monte,  on  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  Railway, 
lese  concessions  have  been  granted  in  order  to  insure  the  retention  of  the 
endid  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whose  adhesion  to  the  new  order  of 
ngs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  considered  most  desirable.'  Upon  the  completion  of 
?se  lines  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  connected  by  rail,  while  spurs 
•own  out  to  the  eastward  of  this  central  line  will  place  all  that  section  of 
e  agricultural  lands  from  20°  to  35°  south  latitude  within  200  miles  of  the 
.-board.  Such  a  line,  further  south  than  the  Porto  Alegre  Railway  and 
inting  westward,  is  now  in  operation  from  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
g^,  a  distance  of  174  miles. 

Returning  to  Uruguay,  the  scope  of  proposed  railway  extension  in  this 
public  may  be  seen  from  the  modification  made  in  January,  1888,  of  the 
Lway  law  of  1864,  which  former  statute  names  the  following  lines  asform- 
j  the  general  plan  of  the  railways  of  the  country : 

(i)  Central  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  Rivera,  a  town  on  the  boundary 
cof  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  a  distance  of  573  kilometers.  This  railway  is 
^  under  construction  from  Paso  de  los  Toros  northward  to  Rivera,  the  273 
ometers  from  Montevideo  to  Paso  de  los  Toros  being  built  and  forming 
rt  of  the  route  to  PaysandA  above  mentioned. 

(2)  Railway  from  Montevideo  to  Colohia,  an  important  city  on  the 
ruguayan  side  of  the  Plate,  almost  directly  across  from  Buenos  Ayres,  from 
lich  it  is  distant  30  miles.  Colonia  is  130  miles  from  Montevideo.  A 
rty  of  American  gentlemen,  well  known  in  railway  circles  in  the  United 
ites,  is  now  here  ready  to  build  this  road ;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  hitch 
the  negotiations  in  London,  from  which  market  the  money  to  construct 
)  road  is  forthcoming. 
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(3)  Western  Railway,  from  the  Twenty-fifth  of  August  (name  of  a  place) 
to  New  Palmyra  (Nueva  Palmira),  with  a  branch  to  Mercedes  and  Indepen- 
dencia. 

(4)  Northeastern  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  by 
the  Cuchilla  Grande  as  far  as  Melo,  with  branches  to  Artigas,  Treintay  Tres, 
and  Minas.  Distances — Montevideo  to  Nico  Perez,  between  which  places 
construction  is  now  progressing,  305  kilometers ;  from  Nico  Perez  to  Melo, 
1 60  kilometers ;  Melo  to  Artigas,  90  kilometers. 

(5)  Eastern  Railway,  from  Montevideo  to  Lake  Merim,  with  branch  to 
Minas,  between  Pando  and  Maldonado,  so  long  as  the  Northeastern  Railway 
is  not  carried  out.  The  line  is  now  completed  to,  or  nearly  to,  Minas,  a 
distance  from  Montevideo  of  1 23  kilometers.  Railway  from  Salto  to  Santa 
Rosa,  with  branch  from  Isla  de  Cabellos  to  San  Eugenio.  This  branch,  114 
kilometers  in  length,  as  projected,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  railway  lines  in  Uruguay  built,  756  kilometers; 
in  construction,  801  kilometers;  projected,  2,130 kilometers. 

When  these  various  lines  shall  have  been  completed  and  the  whole  brought 
into  some  harmonious  system,  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  rates  and  con- 
certed time-tables,  little  Uruguay,  not  larger  than  the  Indian  Territory,  will 
not  need  to  concern  herself  more  with  railway  extension  for  a  decade  or  two, 
when  the  demands  of  an  increased  population  and  a  larger  production  may 
again  be  expected  to  give  another  impetus  to  railway  enterprise.  The  proj- 
ects now  on  hand,  when  carried  out,  will  be  entirely  adequate  for  all  needs, 
not  only  of  the  immediate  present,  but  for  all  requirements  of  the  future  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come.  We  hear  it  suggested  now  that  dull  times 
have — as  was  inevitable — succeeded  the  wild  inflation  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
all  business  is  quiescent ;  that  the  present  programme  of  railway  building 
does  not  respond  to  a  present  demand — in  other  words,  that  the  future  has 
been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  discounted.  May  not  such  croakers,  who,  be- 
reft of  the  gift  of  foresight,  never  see  or  gauge  the  future  until  it  has  become 
the  present,  be  reminded  that  railways  have  ever  been  the  forerunners  of 
progress  and  civilizing  influences,  and,  as  agents  in  populating  and  develop- 
ing the  latent  resources  of  rich  but  uncultivated  coim tries,  are  incomparable? 

POPULATION. 

Passing  on  to  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  we  shall  find  that  the  provinces  (states,  rather,  inasmuch  as  they 
form  constituent  parts  of  a  federated  republic),  while  they  do  not  differ  so 
much  from  one  another  as  those  of  Gaul,  as  described  by  Caesar,  are  yet 
very  unequal  as  regards  size,  distribution  of  population,  and  that  progressive 
development  which  marks  the  transition  stage  between  Gauchoism  and  civili- 
zation. As  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  found 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  ocean,  the 
Plate,  and  the  Uruguay  River,  while  the  rich,  cheap,  and  easily  cultivated 
lands  of  the  interior  have  been  neglected.     These  riverine  stat^  fqnn  sec- 
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lite  distinct  from  the  wild^  sparsely  settled  camps  of  Durazno  and 
mbo,  though  I  am  told  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  Uruguay/  save 
deo,  there  are  portions  in  which  primeval  nature  still  dominates 
I  asserts  her  ancient  sway.  These  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  new 
although  known  to  the  world  before  Jamestown  was  founded  or  the 
I  landed  at  Plymouth,  still  well  illustrate  scenes  in  Sarmiento's 
ation  and  Barbarism'* — ^a  state  of  society  from  which,  happily,  a 
able  portion  of  his  own  country  (Argentine  Republic)  has  emerged, 
following  table  shows  the  size  and  population  in  i8S8  of  the  differ- 
irtments  : 


Province. 


res. 


Capital. 


Salto 

San  Eugenio 

Paysandii 

Independencia . 

Mercedes 

Colonia 

San  Jos^ 

Trinidad 

Montevideo 

Guadalupe 

Maldonado 

Rocha 

Melo 

Treintay  Tres, 

Minas 

San  Fructuoso.. 

Rivera 

Florida 

Durasno 


Area. 


S? 


miUs. 
4,370 

3,855 

4.490 
2,870 

3,"S 

a,  359 
».53« 

z,6io 

»,39» 
3,757 
5,058 

3,232 
4,230 
7,iao 

3,330 
4,ioa 

4,850 


63,330 


Popula- 
tum. 


\ 


30,592 
zo,ooo 

43,637 

26,673 
36,400 

37,409 

204,872 
70,162 

35,058 
59,561 

42,373 

27,967 
23,143 


648,397 


population  ranges  from  308  per  square  kilometer  in  the  province  of 
deo  (a  figure  large  beyond  all  proportion,  on  account  of  the  city)  to 
;he  province  of  Artigas. 

following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  population  per  square  ki- 
in  1888 : 


Provinces. 


id  Flores., 


Maldonado.. 


Numher  of 
inhabitants 
per  square 
kilometer. 


308.5 
M-7 
6.4 
3.2 
2.8 
2.3 
2.3 


Provinces. 


Rio  N^roand  Paysandu 

Duraaio 

Minas,  Cerro  Sargo,  and  Trenta  y  Trts. 

Salto ^ 

Tacuarembb «.... 

Artigas 


Number  of 
inhabitants 
per  square 
kilometer. 


2 

X.6 

X.6 

2.4 

*-3 
0.88 


_j .   ■     I 
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Of  this  population,  it  is  estimated  that  68^  per  cent,  of  the  land-ownen 
in  the  department  of  Montevideo  are  foreigners ;  of  the-outside  or  "camp" 
departments,  the  foreign  land-owners  amount  to  47.  i  per  cent.  If  these 
figures  be  correct,  nearly  or  quite  half  the  lands  of  the  country  are  in  alien 
hands.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  agitation  going  on  in  the  neigh- 
boring states  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  regarding  the  enactment 
of  compulsory  naturalization  laws  is  now  exciting  attention  in  the  Congress 
of  Uruguay,  the  contention  of  the  proposers  of  such  action  being  that  those 
who  enjoy  the  bounty  should  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  State.  The 
privilege  of  citizenship,  which  must  be  assumed  by  a  large  part  of  the  immi- 
grants at  one  time  or  another,  is  not  favored  by  its  proposed  beneficiaries, 
the  specter  of  possible  compulsory  military  service  in  their  adopted  country, 
when  once  their  names  are  enrolled  among  its  citizens,  rising  to  plague  them. 

WOOL. 

With  regard  to  the  wool  industry,  I  am,  fortunately,  able  to  speak  with 
entire  confidence  and  to  quote  figures  that  are  incontestibly  correct,  having 
been  greatly  aided  in  this  inquiry  by  Mr.  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  an  American  gen- 
tleman long  resident  here,  and  whose  observations  on  this  subject,  on  account 
of  his  intelligence  and  wide  experience,  are  of  very  exceptional  value.  Mr. 
Hill's  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  remarks  and  answers  to  categorical  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him,  is  herewith  inclosed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

While  Uruguay  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  essentially  a  pastoral  country, 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  scientific  cattle  or  sheep  farming.  The 
cheapness  of  the  land  and  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  added  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  liave  contributed, 
until  lately,  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  things.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
original  Spanish  breed  introduced  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  has  been 
continued,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  its  proper  preservation  by  select- 
ing and  leaving  in  herds  the  best  animals  for  reproduction. 

Formerly  cattle  farming  was  the  chief  industry  in  Uruguay ;  later  atten- 
tion was  turned  toward  sheep.  Those  bred  are  chiefly  the  native,  English, 
merino,  and  mixed  or  Mestizo.  The  native  sheep  are  fast  disappearing. 
They  have  long,  straight  wool  greatly  resembling  hair.  The  English  breed 
are  mostly  of  the  Lincoln  type,  Southdown,  and  Romney  Marsh.  The  me- 
rinos are  Negrettis,  bred  in  Germany  from  Spanish  stock.  The  Mestizoes  are 
breeds  produced  by  crossing  the  various  varieties. 

It  is  true  that  the  wool  industry  is  depressed  here  at  this  time,  owing 
to  the  fall  in  price  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  too,  that 
there  are  fewer  sheep  in  the  country  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago. 
The  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  to  be  18,000,000  in  1874;  in  1885  an 
authority  put  the  number  then  at  10,000,000.  Mr.  Hill  estimates  the  num- 
ber now  at  i2,ooQ,ooo,  a  falling  off",  in  his  judgment,  of  30  per  cent,  since 
1888.     One-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Republic  are,  ac-. 
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cording  to  Mulhall — not  a  very  trustworthy  authority — in  the  provinces  of 
San  Jos6,  Colonia,  Soriano,  and  Florida. 

The  average  annual  wool  clip  is  3>^  pounds,  or  half  a  pound  less  than 
in  Eturope.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  the  wool  clip  in  bales,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Australian  bale  weighs  355  pounds,  the  Cape  bale  270 
pounds,  while  the  river  Plate  bale  weighs  875  pounds. 

WHEAT. 


Although  the  Government  publishes  annually  a  bulky  statistical  sum- 
mary, statistical  information  that  cuts  close  is  scarce.  There  are,  perhaps, 
500,000  acres  under  wheat.  About  all  that  is  certainly  known  concerning 
the  product  is  the  amount  exported,  and  which,  therefore,  passes  through  the 
various  custom-houses.  No  one  has  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  the  local 
consumption,  or  what  part  of  the  crop  is  smuggled  across  the  frontier  into 
Brazil.  The  export  and  import  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  has  been  as  follows : 

Table  showing  exportation  of  wheat  from  Uruguay. 


Whither  exported. 


Argnktioe  Republic... 

Brazil... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

Kranoe 

Italy 

Paraguay 

Spain. 

Other  ports 


X883. 


Quantity. 


KUcgreuns. 


26,040 


8,400 
9,680 


Value. 


^x,2o8 
930 


1,042 


336 

ao8 


1884. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 


68,952 


10,580 


Value. 


^3,764 


423 


X885. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
238,560 

» 53. 630 
900 

801,722 
365,738 

7.440 

435,600 

6,380 


Value. 


I",  33a 
6,302 

36 

33,069 

14,629 

353 
17,424 

273 


Whither  exported. 


ititte  Republic 

Bel^usD 

Bra2«l-r 

of  Oood  Hope 

u»<I 

_       koce.... 

Ic^y -^ 

Spain 

OOaicx  ^orxs 

"S^KywL. — X  kilogram=33.9046  pounds. 

No.  123 4. 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

166,560 

96.348 

506, 775 

390,098 

935, 592 
11,582 

5xx,748 

382,974 
456, X96 


Value. 


^7.9" 

3,854 

ao,359 
11,604 

37,344 

4,6x5 

20,470 

i3,3»9 
4,xo6 


X887. 


Quantity. 


KilogratHs. 


43,440 
i,iao,ooo 


17,696 

27 X, 322 

X, 1x7,326 


148,080 


Value. 


$938 
50,763 


7,078 
xo,853 

44,693 


5,923 


r 
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Tabie  showing  exportation  of  Jlouy  from  Uruguay. 


Whither  exported. 


1883. 


Quantity. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Brazil 

Chili 


'  Kilograms. 
a  1, 960,033 


France 

luly 

Spain , 

Other  ports. 


28.584 

8a, 778 

a,  62a 


Value. 


1884. 


Quantity.  Value. 


^12,291 


^599 

4,636 

M7 


Kit^grmtHs. 
i,«58,798 


8,372 
x,iso 


3.200 


^64.893 


469 
64 


x8o 


1885. 


Quantity. 


Kiiogrt 

A  470 

6,034,256 

4,600 

900 

98,8x0 


39.790 


Valuo. 


$4.aB2 

337. J64 
258 

5« 
1,613 


2,«2S 


Whither  exported. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Gelfiium 

Brazil 

Chili 

Cuba 

France 

Ii.ily 

Spain 

Other  ports 


1886. 


Quandty. 


Kiltfgrams. 
3.860 
6,900 

",813,53a 

55a 

a,x88 
11,040 
ao,34o 
aa, 173 
6a,a84 


Value. 


|ax6 

3«6 
663,271 

31 

"3 
618 

1. 139 
1,242 

3.488 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Kihigratmt. 
3,400 


8,634,3x6 


Value. 


I190 
487,76* 


»3,9» 


9,665 


«,340 


531 


Table  showing  imports  of  wheat  into 

Uruguay. 

Whence  in; ported. 

1883. 

1884. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Arifcntine  ReoubKc • 

Kilograttu. 
i.x6o,339 

45 
94.450 

167,614 

3 
1,019 

KiUgTAntsl 
357.79* 

^6,172 

Hrazil «. 

ChiK ^ .-. 

57,750 
300 

83 

2.968 

IislIv ••• 

\% 

Snain .••••*...•••» •»•>»•• • • 

A 

ITnited  States      ■• «..•••.•• 

27,000 

1,126 

Whence  imported. 


Argentine  Republic. 

BrazU 

ChUi 

Italy 

Other  ports 


1885. 


Quantity. 


KUogranu. 


2,719 
«5.4o6 


Value. 


I87 
733 


z886. 


Quantity. 


KUografH*. 

800 

600 

»,3a9.440 


Value, 


"4 
68,83a 


:^ 
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Table  s/imving  imports  of  flour  into  Uruguay, 


Whence  t,  sported. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^rpnMn«  Remibl><^ 

Kilograms. 

6,636 

X7,ao3 

4,487 

9.844 

'.'58 
999 
656 

Kilograms. 
18,300 

'3,275 

#'.365 
1,16s 

Kilogram*. 

9'5 
82,981 

',723 

ba«a.. 

toly 

Jiiitod  States. 

35,6a7 
3,276 

2.678 
255 

5U»er  ports.. 

Importation  iniOy  and  exportation  from^  Uruguay  of  wheat  and  flour. 

IMPORTS. 


Yean 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

•«fe. 

Kili^rams. 

4,990,382 

131,686 

8,823,854 

',«",834 
416,094 

'8,125 
',330,840 

'59 

l3'4,659 
6,976 

544,306 
69,762 

'9, '59 
820 

63,881 

8 

• 

Kilograms. 
191,481 
91,194 
779,265 

38,171 
70,378 
33,896 
98,78a 

'0,557 

I'2,775 

',407 

74,624 

2.524 
5,465 

»fe.....' 

h ^ 

^ "."  .7" .:; :: 

5. 

'• 

*.792 



*»  »47 

63a 

EXPORTS. 


'.853,370 

2,401,106 

166,905 

74,691 

79,532 

20,009,870 

3,459,673 
8,717,864 

'0,147,553 
',932,277 


97,091 

"6,350 

7,489 

3,019 

3, '87 
82,418 

123,583 
190,347 

4'5,570 

95,934 


928,440 

72,836 

a, '73, 496 

121, 7i» 

984,908 

53. '39 

2,309,973 

'29.373 

1,171,520 

65,606 

6,174,926 

345,796 

11,942,868 

670,514 

8,671,301 

489,813 

'5,764,826 

883,393 

The  importation  of  Argentine  wheat  has  assumed  such  proportions  this 
year  as  to  excite  alarm  among  Uruguayan  wheat  growers,  and  this  uneasiness 
has  of  late  been  reflected  in  vigorous  editorials  in  the  public  press.  From 
March  i  to  June  10,  a  period  of  three  months  and  ten  days,  2,685,337  kilo- 
rrams  of  Argentine  wheat  passed  through  the  custom-houses  of  the  Republic, 
low  great  an  increase  this  is  over  other  years,  and  how  portentous  a  menace 
t  is  to  husbandry  on  this  side  of  the  Plate,  will  be  evident  when  we  compare 
ht  figures  for  1887  and  1888.  During  the  entire  year  1887  *^^  importation 
f  Argentine  wheat  amounted  to  159  kilograms;  1888,  185  kilograms.  The 
nportation  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  from  March  i  to  June  10  was  10,264,- 
57  kilograms,  against  10,557  kilograms  in  1887  and  860  kilograms  in  1888. 


r- 
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This  great  increase  iiv  importations,  extending  in  like  ratio  to  potatoes 
and  com,  is  caused  by  the  failure,  almost  total,  of  the  crops  here  last  year, 
while  the  Argentine  yield  has  been  so  large  that  there  have  not  been  sufficient 
facilities  to  transport  it  to  Europe.  Added  to  this  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  paper  peso  has  fallen  so  low  that  the  Argentines  have  found  a  large 
margin  of  profit  in  paying  for  raising  and  transporting  their  grains  in 
depreciated  paper  and  selling  it  here  for  gold  or  paper  issues  payable  on 
demand  in  gold  at  par.  The  fear  is  prevalent  here  that,  inasmuch  as  grain 
is  now  pouring  in  in  undiminished  quantities,  the  deficit  in  last  year's  crop  will 
not  only  be  filled  up,  but  that  a  stock  will  remain  here  so  great  as  to  de- 
press the  price  of,  and  demand  for,  the  crop  now  growing.  **  Of  what  avail," 
says  a  leading  paper  to  our  agriculturists,  "  is  it  that  the  present  crop,  which 
covers  a  wider  breadth  of  land  than  ever  before,  promises  Unusually  well,  if 
wlien,  harvest  over,  they  send  their  products  to  home  markets  glutted  with 
foreign  grains,  there  to  compete  with  the  overflow  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Santa  F6  grain  fields?"  Those  two  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
especially  the  latter,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  lands  and  labor  and  their 
facilities  for  embarking  products,  are  able  to  offer,  and  do  actually  offer, 
their  cereals  at  prices  that  are  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  people  of  Uruguay. 
The  production  of  wheat  and  maize  is  much  cheaper  there  than  here,  and 
freight  charges  from  Parana  and  Rosario  are  not  higher  than  the  Uruguayan 
farmer  or  the  colonists  of  the  Swiss  and  Valdense  colonies  pay  to  the  rail- 
ways and  river  boats  for  transportation. 

The  operation  of  the  tariff  on  cereals  is  thought  to  aggravate  the  situation- 
The  amount  of  the  duty  is  regulated  according  to  a  sliding-scale,  by  whicb 
the  imports  of  wheat,  com,  and  flour  pay  customs  duties,  which  vary  as  the 
quotations  in  the  market.     Wheat  is  taxed  as  follows,  to  wit:  When  wortb 
$4  per  loo  kilograms,  it  pays  1 1.25  per  100  kilograms;  when  worth  $A  ^^ 
^,  $1 ;   when  worth  15  to  $6,  75  cents;   when  worth  $6  to  I7,  25  cents  ; 
when  worth  JI7  to  $S,  1254  cents;  free  of  duty  when  worth  over  $S  per  i<^^ 
kilograms.     Flour  pays  a  duty  as  follows:  Thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cc^^' 
when  wheat  is  worth  JI2.40  to  JI3.20  per  100  kilograms,  27^  per  cent,  wl^^*' 
wheat  is  worth  I3.21  to  JI4.00,  22  j4  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  I4.0J    ^* 
J4.80,  17JI2  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  |4-8i  to  I5.60,  15 J^  per  c^^^ 
when  wheat  is  worth  15.61  to  JI6.40,  i2j^  percent,  when  wheat  is  worth  $6^"^ 
to  ;$7.2o,  10^  per  cent,  when  wheat  is  worth  I7.21  to  |8.oo,  j}4  per  c^^^ 
when  wheat  rules  at  |8.oi  and  above  that  figure. 

The  object  of  this  movable  scale  is  that,  when  the  price  of  cereals  is  h.  ^  ^ 
in  this  market — a  condition  which  indicates  scarcity — importations  shall 
stimulated;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  price  is  low  here,  which  argues  t 
the  home  crop  is  abundant,  the  rate  shall  be  in  inverse  ratio,  to  prevent 
comi^tition  here  of  foreign  cereals.     But  the  actual  operation  of  this  1 
lation  has  *' turned  to  folly  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,"  and  the  sliding-scale 
the  tariff  schedule  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  its  movers.     In  p 
tice  it  works  thus :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  current  price  of  wheat  in  the 
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ket  is  $4  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  then,  measured  as  above,  is  §1.25 
on  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  grain.  An  importer  has  a  vessel  in  por- 
loaded  with  Santa  Fe  wheat.  He  goes  into  the  market  here  and,  by  a  few 
rapid  purchases,  raises  the  price  of  native  grains  to  $$  or  $6  per  100  kilograms. 
He  then  obtains  a  certificate  of  the  sales  of  the  day,  which  he  presents  to  the 
custom-house  authorities,  and  enters  his  cargo  at  the  price  which  has  ruled 
in  the  market  on  that  day.  The  small  loss  entailed  in  **  bulling  the  market ' ' 
is  repaid  a  hundred-fold  by  the  diminution  in  the  customs  on  an  entire  ship- 
load. As  a  result  of  these  abuses,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  soon  have  here, 
as  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  specific  duty  placed  on  imports  of  foreign 
grains.  Since  January  30,  1888,  there  has  been  no  export  duty  on  raw 
materials,  products  manufactured  or  othenvise  of  the  country,  except  un- 
wrought  stone,  sand,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof,  which  go  out  by  the  frontier. 

The  answers  to  questions  by  Mr.  B.  Lorenzo  Hill,  herewith  annexed,  are 

•in  exceedingly  valuable  contribution.     The  estimates  are  those  of  a  most 

competent  and  conservative  judge,  and  are  the  only  ones  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  future  of  wheat  growing. — Before  Uruguay  can  come  into  the  markets 

of  the  world  as  a  strong  competitor  in  cereals,  great  changes  must  ensue  here. 

The  country  must  become  the  home  of  frugal,  saving  people.     To-day  it  is 

essentially  a  pastoral  land.     Its  inhabitants  take  far  more  kindly  to  herding 

cattle  and  sheep  than  to  the  steady,  laborious  toil  of  agricultural  laborers, 

and  the  shiftless,  half-civilized  life  of  the  former  is  far  more  attractive  to  them. 

^0  one  can  at  all  understand  these  countries,  if  he  does  not  constantly  bear 

in  mind  that  they  are  in  the  transition  stage  between  civilization  and  barbar- 

ism  ;  that  the  cities,  with  all  their  luxurious  display,  have  been  built  up  at  the 

cxfjense  of  the  countries  at  large,  whose  needs  and  necessities  have  required 

no  such  expenditure  of  national  wealth.     Montevideo  vies,  in  many  respects, 

^ith  cities  of  like  size  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  no  city  of  the  United 

states  of  the  same  population  can  you  see  shop-windows  filled  with  such  rare 

^^  costly  fabrics,  in  form  and  design  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashion.     A  ride 

3-  few  miles  out  of  the  city  introduces  one  to  a  country  of  mud  huts,  with 

*^^ed  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  inhabited  by  groups  of  half-dressed,  poorly 

^  Joshed  j)eons,  with  here  and  there  the  estancia  house  of  some  rich  and  pow- 

^*  ^stanciero  (ranchman). 

J      ^He  existing  tenure  of  lands  is  also  a  great  evil.     The  common  people 

^^t  own,  or  care  to  own,  lands.     The  large  owners  {estancieros)  live,  part 

'^^  time,  in  a  lordly  way  in  Montevideo  and  other  towns,  and  exercise 

^P^yvisory  power  over  their  estates  much  as  the  lord  or  suzerain  in  feudal 

ys.       rpjj^  capatazy  or  manager,  \vith   his  retinue  of  peons,  directs  the 

j^^^tic  economy  of  the  estancia.     These  estancieros  have  in  the  old  tur- 

j^     ^t  times,  in  one  way  or  another,  got  hold  of,  in  many  instances,  vast 

.•       ^  of  wild  lands,  which  have,  because  of  their  rise  on  the  advent  of  civil- 

*2«lti 

^1    ^^1,  enriched  their  owners.     Enjo)ang  the  fruits  of  their  patrimony  in 
/•^j«^^^^  ease,  they  are  not  in  favor  of  a  newer  order  of  things,  which  will  surely 
§^  ^^^/  when  the  man  who  holds  the  plow  owns,  as  in  France  and  the  United 
•^,  the  land  his  plowshare  turns. 
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There  can  be  no  dpubt  that  a  change  is  gradually  coming  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  evolution  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  becoming 
well  marked.  Estancias  (ranches)  are  being  divided  up  into  chacras  (small 
farms).  The  change  is,  however,  retarded  seriously  by  the  lack  of  State  lands 
to  give  to  immigrants  and  by  the  cause  adverted  to  above — ^the  indifference 
of  large  landed  proprietors.  But  the  judgment  of  most  men  in  whose  opin- 
ions I  should  feel  confidence  is  that  this  change  may  be  expected  to  be  very 
slow.  Certainly,  a  statement  that  the  people  are  giving  up  cattle  and  stock 
raising  and  going  in  for  grain  to  any  extent  would  excite  a  smile  here. 

All  lands,  except  those  immediately  bordering  on  the  few  lines  of  rail- 
way spoken  of  or  on  the  ocean  or  the  Uruguay  River,  are,  in  any  rational 
sense,  remote  from  markets.  The  "roads"  are  mere  beaten  paths,  rough 
and  tmeven  at  best,  and  almost  impassible  for  wagons  and  carts  during  sea- 
sons of  rain.  The  wagons — clumsy  carretas^  with  great  wooden  wheels  6 
or  8  feet  high,  and  drawn  by  yokes  of  lazy  oxen — are  the  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation in  the  interior.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  bridges.  The 
railway  freights  are  very  high,  and  no  warehouses  of  any  sort  exist.  On  all 
these  accounts  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  a  market,  whence  it  may  be  ex- 
ported, although  the  distances  are  all  short,  is  very  great.  The  Minnesota 
or  Dakota  farmer's  grain  pays  a  very  small  sura  for  transportation  1,500  ot 
2,000  miles  to  the  sea-board  compared  with  the  cost  of  getting  grain 
Montevideo  or  PaysandA  from  points  100  miles  in  the  interior.  Until  thj^ 
country  shall  be  thoroughly  gridironed  with  rails,  the  production  of  whea»-J 
on  a  very  large  scale  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

These  are  not  countries  of  "wonderful**  resources.     The  agricult 
and  pastoral  wealth  here  is  not  supplemented  by  mineral  deposits,  petroleor 
wells,  natural  gas,  coal,  etc.     Besides,  the  people  have  no  aptitude  for 
chanical  pursuits.     So  that,  unless  some  new  motive  power  shall  come  int 
use,  they  are  likely  for  decades  to  remain  producers  of  raw  materials,  whi( 
will  return  here  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  after  twice  crossing 
ocean  and  being  wrought  into  finished  fabrics  by  foreign  capital  payiDB^-^ 
wages  to  foreign  labor.     The  tariffs,  though  high  and  in  some  cases  aboiP^* 
the  revenue  point,  are  yet  tariffs  for  revenue,  and  not  laid  with  the  intent  t^ 
foster  native  manufacturing  enterprises  or  to  control  the  home  market  fo^ 
domestic  goods.     Politically  independent,  they  promise  to  be  commercial^ 
dependent  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

M.  de  Lavergne,  in  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,**  says: 

Give  me  good  politics  and  I  will  give  yoa  good  agriCttlttzre.  Agricaltiire  can  J^ 
flourish  only  in  a  country  where  person  and  property  are  respected ;  where  taxes  arc  app'" 
tioned  equitably  and  spent  with  economy;  where  the  good  condition  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication increases  the  extent  of  the  market — ^in  short,  where  liberty,  justice,  and  peace 
prevail." 

This  writer  then  compares  the  state  of  agriculture  in  England,  with  her 
foggy  climate  and  wet  soil,  and  Turkey,  with  her  finest  of  climates  and  rich- 
est of  soils.     I  think  we  may  say  of  Uruguay  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
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I  tolerable  security  exists  for  life  and  property.  The  amount  of  revenue 
aised  by  direct  taxation  is  not  excessive.  Taxes  are  paid  on  declarations 
f  valuations  of  property— always  deficient — made  by  proprietors  subject  to 
fficial  revision,  which  is  seldom  exercised.  The  tax  rate  is  f  6*50  per  thou- 
ind,  and  is  never  collected  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  landed  or 
therwise,  and  really  is  a  low  rate.  The  large  amount  of  revenue  raised  by 
isto'ms  duties — about  1 11, 000, 000 — is,  of  course,  in  some  sense  a  tax  on  pro- 
iction.  As  far  as  Government  expenditure  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
at  public  works  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  men  and  products  over  the 
:e  of  the  country  have  been  here,  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  post- 
ned  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  theaters,  etc.,  which,  however  much 
?y  may  embellish  and  beautify  the  centers  of  population  or  appeal  to 
thetic  taste,  are  of  far  less  utility  to  the  nation  at  large  than  the  improve- 
nt  of  means  of  communication  and  the  bridging  of  imi)assible  creeks. 
<i  what  influence  these  latter  wield  in  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
Lt  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  American  wheat 
<is  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea-board,  and  from  the  sea-board  to 
irerpool,  has  increased  the  net  productiveness  of  those  fields  to  a  degree 
nal  to  the  addition  of  several  bushels  an  acre  to  the  crop. 

NEWSPAPER  EXTRACT. 

1*be  recent  discussion  about  the  cargo  tariffs  on  the  Northwest  of  Uruguay  Railroad  has 
duced  its  result  in  the  publication  of  a  new  tariff,  in  which  reductions  varying  from  5  to  :6 

c^t  are  made  on  agricultural  produce,  and  the  minimum  quantity  charged  also  consider- 
r  i^uced.  At  the  same  time  publicity  is  given  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  managing 
^*^tor,  Mr.  Humphrey  Qiamberlain,  to  the  minister  of  Government,  from  which  we  trans- 

^e  foUowing  sentences : 

**  These  reductions  are  justified  by  the  promises  Your  Excellency  has  made  of  improving 
^^ans  of  transit  between  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  districts  and  the  railway, 

reducing  the  enormous  cost  of  transport  by  cart  between  the  stations  and  the  districts 
^  by  them.  Furthermore,  the  progressive  ideas  that  Your  Excellency  has  kindly  ex - 
^^d  to  me  relative  to  colonization  and  subdivision  of  pastoral  lands  into  agricultural  farms 
'^se  the  confidence  of  the  management  in  the  future  of  the  country. 

1*lac  instructions  that  we  receive  from  the  directorate  of  the  railway  company  relative  to 
^>  etc,  are  very  clear.  The  first  care  is  to  preserve  the  present  value  of  the  shares  and 
re<3it  of  the  company  whhout  reducing  the  modest  dividend  that  we  earn.  That  being 
^^,  we  have  orders  to  do  every  thing  possible  to  aid  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
'Oxintry  by  means  of  moderate  tariffs,  and  of  facilities  offered  to  commerce  and  to  the 
^'^  of  production  and  the  general  public. 

^Tcry  immigrant  established  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  is  a  further  guaranty  of  in- 
^^  production  and»  therefore,  of  future  reductions  in  our  tariffs. 

^\^e  are  on  the  eve  of  launching  into  the  unknown,  opening  large  extensions  of  the  line  to 
^  service.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  effect  of  these  extensions  on  the  general  interests  of 
^^'^sipany,  we  will  again  be  able  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  general  tariffs,  reducing  them 
^*^  thing  compatible  with  our  first  duty,  which  is  to  assure  the  share-holders  against  dim- 
""*^  of  the  value  of  their  property.  I  again  promise  the  minister  to  do  every  thing  that 
^*ty  will  allow  me  towards  co-operating  in  his  progressive  plans." 

^  am  not  able  to  give  figures  in  the  matter  of  the  increase  in  the  impor- 
^^  of  agricultural  machinery,  but  am  certain  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
^«,  as  suggested. 
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A  firm  dealing  in  agricultural  implements  writes  me : 

There  is,  no  donbt,  a  gre&Uy  increasing  demand,  both  in  Uruguay  and  in  the  Argeoliiie 
Republic,  for  agricaltnral  machinery,  as  we  ourselves,  as  large  importers  of  American  har- 
vesters and  binders,  can  testify.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  last  season's  crop  of  cereals 
was  a  great  failure  here,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  at  the  right  time,  and  the  disposal  of  har- 
vesters was  very  limited  in  consequence.  *  *  *  There  is,  no  doubt,  each  year  a  large 
addition  made  to  the  areas  of  land  under  cultivation  in  both  of  these  republics,  and  already 
the  export  of  Buenos  Ayiea,  Kosario,  and  Santa  F6  is  very  considerable,  as  the  returns  wiH 
show. 

I  can  not,  however,  discover  that  agricultural  implements  have  been 
received  here  of  late  in  such  quantity  as  to  excite  comment  even  among 
those  merchants  who  handle  this  class  of  goods. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  Government,  not  daunted  by  the  heavy  financial  clouds  which  darken 
the  horizon  with  almost  inky  blackness,  is  at  this  moment  manifesting  un- 
usual interest  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country  through  the 
Influx  of  immigration.  For  a  half-dozen  years  fitful  efforts  have  been  made 
to  divert  to  Uruguay  her  proportional  share  of  the  great  current  which  has 
set  with  such  force  to  the  river  Plate.  Until  this  year,  the  supposed  superior 
attractions  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have  enabled  her  to  obtain  the  lion's 
share  of  this  great  movement  from  southern  Europe.  The  following  figures 
show  that  immigration  to  the  Argentine  Republic  has,  on  account  of  her 
grave  financial  situation,  dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing: 
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4,194 
3,690 
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6,83a 
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37,498 


100,009 


14,87s 

",907 

9.085 

6.48» 

2,797 

639 


45.75* 


During  the  year  1889  there  arrived  in  the  Argentine  Republic  nearly 
300,000  immigrants.  There  arrived  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  83,282, 
against  139,788  in  a  like  period  in  1889,  a  diminution  in  the  flow  of  56,506 
immigrants,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  100,000  for  the  whole  year.  According 
to  these  figures,  the  immigration  has  diminished  one-third  as  compare<l  with 
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last  year;  besides,  a  large  emigration  must  be  added.  In  the  last  six  months 
this  has  amounted  to  37,498  persons,  against  20,864  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  an  excess  over  last  yearns  figures  of  16,634  persons.  From  all  this  we 
gather  that,  while  immigration  has  fallen  off  one-third  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1889,  emigration,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  over 
one-half.  Until  in  June  just  past,  the  figures  nearly  balance,  the  excess  of 
those  coming  over  those  going  having  fallen  away  to  the  insignificant 
figure  of  629. 

The  statistics  of  Uruguay  present  a  decidedly  different  aspect.  In  1886 
the  balance  in  favor  of  immigration  was  460 ;  1888,  15,872  ;  1889,  25,494, 
an  excess  of  60  per  cent,  over  i888  ;  first  three  months  of  1890,  5,849,  as 
against  1,361  for  same  period  the  year  before.  These  figures  are  for  immi- 
gration from  beyond  the  sea,  and  would  be  considerably  augmented  by  the 
arrivals  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  for  at  one  time  an  exodus  to  Uru- 
guay and  southern  Brazil  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  threatened. 
The  character  of  this  immigration  may  be  seen  from  the  following  classifica- 
tion, according  to  nationality,  of  the  new-comers  in  1889  : 

Italians... ., X5>047 

Spaniards 4*747 

French 1,091 

Brazilians 631 

Gennans 319 

English... 314 

Austrians 378 

The  Italians,  as  ever,  are  in  so  great  a  preponderance  as  to  suggest  a 
vision  of  days  not  far  remote,  when  these  river  Plate  countries  shall  become 
Italian  commonwealths.  According  to  a  paper  recently  published  by  the  Ital- 
ian Geographical  Society,  of  Rome,  the  bulk  of  agricultural  immigrants  go 
to  the  provinces  of  Santa  F6  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Argentine  Republic; 
Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil ;  and  California,  in  our  own  country. 
The  same  authority  remarks  that  in  all  these  countries  they  earn  more  than 
at  home — three  or  four  fold  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  double  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  and  something  less  than  double  in 
Paraguay  and  Central  America.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  countries  which 
offer  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  Italian  emigration  are  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  certain  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 
Peru  and  Paraguay  should,  I  think,  be  included  in  this  list;  certainly  the 
latter. 

The  river  Plate  countries  have  seen  no  days  so  dark  as  these  since  1880, 
the  year  when  the  new  order  began,  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
remaining  months  of  1890  there  will  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  flow 
of  immigration.  We  may  expect  this  lull  to  be  but  temporary,  and,  when 
the  shaking  down  has  ended  in  general  liquidation,  the  stream  of  immigration 
must  turn  this  way  again,  to  find  the  comfort  and  abundance  denied  at 
home. 
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I  append  the  following  on  immigration  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rive 
late  Times : 

But  whatever  increase  may  have  taken  place  in  ihe  general  population,  it  can  not  be 
illy  attribated  to  *' highly  favorable  conditions  to  immigrants,"  for  the  simple  reason 
iimtil  very  recently,  the  question  of  immigration  was  shamefully  neglected,  and  what  little  w; 
idone  in  this  direction  was  more  due  to  private  enterprise  than  State  aid.     Within  the  last  tw— 
or  three  years  at  the  most  has  Government  attention  been  seriously  turned  to  this  indis] 
means  of  developing  the  country,  and  the  matter  is  still  but  incompletely  organized.    On 
recently  we  had  to  chronicle  the  order  to  check  the  flow  of  assisted  immigrants,  because  tl 
means  of  receiving^them  and  disposing  of  them  afterwards  were  so  imperfect. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  wi^h  to  raise  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  suitability  of  t 
country  as  a  field  for  immigrants.     We  have  always  consistently  upheld  the  advantages 
atlractions  of  (his  Republic,  which  wc  consider,  for  such  ^  purpose,  far  superior  to  the  great 
part  of  the  Argentine  Republic    With  a  very  healthy  and  temperate  climate  and  a  fert 


and  well -watered  country,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  which  can  offer  superior  attractioi 
And,  once  the  difficulties  of  differences  of  language  and  race  are  overcome,  there  b  no  p 
more  suitable  for  British  energy  and  brains. 

As  to  the  conditions  offered,  until  the  revision  gf  the  present  law  on  the  subject  is 
eluded,  which  we  hope  will  be  before  long,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  certain 
Briefly,  however,  we  believe  the  more  important  details  to  be  as  follows :  Assisted  passage 
to  be  repaid  on  easyconditions ;  free  disembarkation,  free  board  and  lodging  for  a  certain  peri«- 
after  arrival ;  exemption  of  duty  on  personal  property,  luggage,  utensils,  tools,  etc. ;  the 
ing  of  employment  for  agriculturists  and  artisans,  and  free  passage  to  the  locality  of  the 
in  certain  cases,  the  granting  of  a  plot  of  land,  buildings,  domestic  animals,  and  necessary  t 
and  utensils,  to  be  paid  for  in  easy  installments ;  exemption  from  rates  and  taxes  for  ten 
on  colonists  cultivating  a  fixed  area  of  land.     Many  of  these  benefits  are  also  extended 
those  preferring  to  pay  their  own  passage  out. 

Even  greater  advantages  are  offered,  however,  by  the  private  colonizing  companies,  such 

the  National  Company  of  Public  Works,  Banco  Constructor  Oriental,  that  recently  started 

coimection  with  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and  others  we  can  not  enumerate  j 
now ;  also,  by  landed  proprietors  instituting  colonies  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  particulars 
these  may  easily  be  obtained  on  application  in  the  proper  quarters,  and  there  is  the  additio: 
attraction  that  many  of  these  colonies  are  already  firmly  established  and  on  the  high  r 
prosperity. 

At  present,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  amount  of  British  immigration  here  is  very  sa^^l 
and  entirely  casual,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  attempt  to  found  a  distinctly  British  colony,    "^%^'e 
believe  there  is  a  small  Scotch  colony  somewhere  in  the  interior,  but  it  is  so  obscure  that  ^we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  whereabouts.     There  is  a  very  flourishing  Swiss  colony,  bat  the 
rest  of  the  colonists  consist,  to  the  extent  of  fully  90  per  cent.,  of  Italians  and  Spaniards.    All 
the  State-assbted  immigrants  are  Italians ;  in  fact,  we  believe  the  only  office  yet  established 
for  the  official  dispatch  of  immigrants  is  at  Genoa. 


to 
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AGRICULTURAL   COLONIES. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  various  agricultural  colonies.     Of  these,  the 
most  important  are  the  Vaudois  and  Swiss. 

In  1856  some  Vaudois  families,  banished  in  consequence  of  their  heresy,  resolved  to  emi- 
grate, and  proceeded  to  Montevideo.  They  first  established  themselves  in  the  department  of 
Florida. 

An  association,  the  members  of  which  were  almost  all  of  them  natives  of  Uruguay,  fonnttl 
themselves  into  a  society  to  protect  these  families.  Four  leagues  of  land  were  purchased  in 
the  department  of  Colonia,  which  were  divided  into  small  farms  of  about  70  acres  each,  and 
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m.  most  of  the  Vaudois  families  removed  to  this  colony.     Bciug  well  received  by  their  neighbors 

m  and  especially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Rosario,  the  new  colonists  soon  com- 

M  menced  to  flourish.     In  i860  there  were  only  seven  farms  unlet  of  the  eighty  which  were 

W  marked  out,  and  the  colony  consisted  of  fifty- Bve  families.     After  various  changes,  which  it  is 

r  needless  to  mention,  the  colony  now  forms  an  agricultural  center,  with  an  area  of  nearly  20,000 

'  acres,  containing  1,860  inhabitants.     Eight  schools  are  established  in  the  colony,  and  IVolest- 

ant  worship  is  celebrated  in  French  and  Spanish. 

The  Swiss  colony  was  founded  in  1861  tn  the  department  of  Colonia.     Since  1878  it  forms 
a  district  or  section,  in  which  is  comprised  the  Quevedo  and  Spanish  'Colonies.    The  Swiss 
colony  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  15,000  acres,  the  Quevedo  about  8,000  acres,  and  the 
Spanish  over  16,000  acres.     On  this  territory  there  are  living  420  families  of  various  nation- 
alities, numbering  2,380  persons.    The  Paullier  Brothers'  colony,  which  is  situated  about  two 
"OUTS*  drive  from  the  town  of  San  Jos6,  which  is  connected  with  the  metropolis  by  a  line  of 
''^Jiw-ay^  has  a  total  area  of  over  10,000  acres.    The  greater  part  of  this  reservation  consists 
of  land  of  excellent  quality,  with  meadows  naturally  watered  by  numerous  water-courses. 
^Gr^  tban  1,000  head  of  cattle  graze  on  these,  and  of  these  400  cows  are  milked  daily,  and 
^e»r  zxxilk  is  made  into  cheese  of  the  Gruyere  kind,  about  80  kilograms  being  produced  per 
^^-        The  whole  of  the  lands  of  this  colony  are  parceled  out  into  small  farms  of  fix)m  100  to 
**^  ^oi«s  each,  which  have  almost  all  of  them  been  sold  at  the  price  of  about  £i  $s.  per  acre, 
^  P'^Tchase-money  being  paid  off  in  6ve  years.     This  system  of  colonization  offers  so  many 
^**itages  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  owners  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
'^"'^ri  by  the  name  of  "  estancias.'*     A  colonist  from  Europe  would  easilymeet  with  a  couple 
■^'^xodred  acres  of  good  land,  watered  by  streams  which  never  run  dry,  within  a  radius  of 
^^  ^i^iles  from  Montevideo,  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  acre. 

The  Guavi5ru  colony,  in  the  northwest,  has  700  immigrants,  120  fami- 

;  in  the  Sauce  colony  are  59  families  of  Swiss  extraction ;  the  Riachuelo 

^^*ony,  composed  of  Italians,  is  progressing.     There  are  colonies,  also,  in 

T^^Tiano,  Rio  Negro,  and  Paysandu.     The  last  named  had  in  1884  i>396 

^Viabitants.     The  colony  General  Artigas  counted  in  1884  iii  families,  or 

^  ^6  persons.     In  Maldonado  are  two  colonies ;  Rocha  and  Minas,  one  each ; 

^^  Salto,  four.     The  colony  Paullier,  of  5an  Jos6,  consisted  in  1884  of  75 

^^jnilies,  the  majority  Spaniards.     This  scheme  of  colonization  under  the 

^aw  of  October  8,  1887,  if  persisted  in,  will  finally  populate  the  country  to 

^uch  an  extent  that  voluntary  immigration  may  after  a  while  cut  some  figure 

in  the  country. 

COTTON. 

I  can  furnish  no  data  concerning  the  cotton  industry.  It  has  no  past  or 
present,  and  nobody  predicts  for  it  a  future,  in  Uruguay.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  exports.  If  it  shall  subsequently  appear,  after  trial  and  ex- 
periment, that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  here,  such  investigation  will  be  in 
the'nature  of  a  discovery.  Reasoning  a  priori,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  thrive  in  this  latitude  and  in  this  soil,  but  ^s  yet  its  culture 
has  not  been  attempted.  It  is  not  even  grown  for  domestic  use,  as  in  Para- 
guay. At  any  rate  the  country's  greater  relative  advantage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool,  hides,  hair,  and  cereals  will  prevent  for  the  present  any  great 
effort  to  grow  cotton  on  a  soil  on  which  its  success  is  very  problematical,  to 
say  the  least. 
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Viith  Paraguay,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different.     In  her  light,  fer- 
tile, red  soil  the  cotton-plant  grows  spontaneously,  and  I  have  the  opinion 
of  men  who,  on  account  of  long  experience  as  planters  in  our  Southern  States, 
ought  to  know  whereof  they  speak  that  the  cotton  of  Paraguay  compares 
favorably  with  the  lowland,  sea- island  cotton  of  the  Carolinas,  its  long,  silky 
fiber  closely  resembling  that  of  this  celebrated  variety.     Three  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  Paraguay — the  Gossypium  herbaceutn^  the  Gossypium  vitifolmniy 
and  the  Gossypium  arboreum.     There  is  another  variety  still  that  gives  a 
brownish  silk,  which  is  directly  employed  in  weaving  and  in  making  the 
poncho ;  it  is  called  the  Guarani  nandypta  (red  cotton).     In  all  these  varie- 
ties the  threads  are  more  or  less  white,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  very  long 
wool.     Du  Graty,  writing  in  i860,  said  that  the  cotton  of  Paraguay  is  a 
splendid  product,  and  that  the  very  long  and  fine  fiber  resembles  the  cottotv 
of  Brazil  of  the  best  quality.     At  this  moment  its  cultivation  has  fallen  to  1 
pitiable  figure.     According  to  the  statistics  of  1886,  there  were  but  15^ 
hectares  of  cotton,  against  10,000  hectares  in  1863.     The  great  discrepan-<^y 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  country  was  compelled  to  proda^^^ 
sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  while  to-day,  with  open  ports  and  vas«-^l 
better  means  of  communication,  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  maiiu&^===^^ 
ured  article  has  killed  the  home  industry.     To  immigration  is  reserved  t    ^ 
task  of  restoring  cotton  to  its  proper  place  at  home,  and,  if  practicable, 
make  it  a  leading  article  of  export.     In  1887  the  total  production  of 
world  amounted  to  9,510,000  bales.     Brazil  has  considerably  increased 
production,  and  yet  the  market  demand  is  strong.     Paraguay  sholild  beco^^ 
a  producer  of  this  staple  for  export. 

As  a  wheat-producing  country  Paraguay  need  not  be  seriously  considerc^^ 
Situated  1,000  miles  to  the  north  of  its  stronger  neighbors,  it  is  far 
ter  adapted  to  be  a  market-garden  for  Buenos  Ay  res,  Rosario,  and  Mon' 
video  than  to  compete  with  them  in  raising  wheat.  In  soil  and  climate  it 
as  Louisiana  to  Illinois.  In  1863  1,895  hectareis  were  under  wheat.  Vc 
little  land  is  now  sown  with  wheat.  In  x886  the  importation  amounted 
2,117,220  kilograms;  in  1887,  1,898,569  kilograms,  brought  in  to  supp^^^ 
the  Asuncion  fiour-mills  mainly  from  the  upper  Argentine  provinces.  -'^ 
1886  the  importation  of  flour  (wheat  has  been  relieved  of  duty  on  entrancr^j 
fell  to  174,177  kilograms,  and  in  1887  ^^^  exportation  of  flour  reached  yy,^^^ 
kilograms,  sent  to  Matto-Grosso. 

I  have  now  dealt  as  fully  as  the  scanty  data  at  my  command  enables  me 
with  wool,  wheat,  and  cotton  industries,  present  and  prospective,  of  Uruguay, 
adding  a  few  cursory  remarks  on  Paraguay.  The  Parana  River,  around 
which  the  inquiry  suggested  in  my  recent  instructions  turns,  does  not  touch 
my  district  at  any  point.  The  great  riverine  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public—Buenos Ayres  and  Santa  F6,  on  the  right,  and  Entre  Rios  and  Cor- 
rientes  (forming  the  first  of  two  mesopotamias,  of  which  the  Republic  of 
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Paraguay  is  the  second),  on  the  left — ^border  on  this  mighty  stream.     They 
form  a  part  of  the  great  Argentine  wheat  field,  an  immense  zone  of  arable 
lands  extending  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  territory  (gobemacion)  of 
Chubut  (latitude  about  42®  S.)  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Corrientes  (latitude  27^  30'),  so  situated  that  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  300 
miles  from  river  or  ocean  base.     Ten  years  ago  there  were  of  this  region  only 
98,400  acres  under  the  plow;  to-day  7,313,000  acres  are  in  cultivation,  of 
which  345,940  are  in  linseed,  2,557,485  wheat,  and  2,100,350  maize.     This 
shows  a  gratifying  increase,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  whole  area  under  wheat  to- 
day is  less  than  the  average  increment  of  area  annually  brought  under  culti- 
vation in  the  United  States.     Agriculture,  though  far  more  advanced  and 
with  a  much  greater  field  for  expansion  compared  with  little  Uruguay,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  look  to  see  these  countries  gradually  loom  up  as 
competitors  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world ;  but  this  will  be  the  slow  re- 
sult of  years,  impeded  by  the  low  industrial  efficiency  of  the  immigration, 
the  intractability  of  the  mixed  native  race  to  the  calm,  sober,  thrifty  life 
demanded  by  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  certainty  that  these  governments 
will  be  at  certain  intervals  involved  in  grave  financial  and  economic,  if  not 
political,  troubles. 

RAIN-FALL. 


3tf€nthly  quantity  of  rain-fall  at  Montevideo^  Uruguay ,  from  observations  taken  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Colony  1883-^87. 


Month. 


I>ecember.. 
January.... 
February... 
March^..  . 

Apnl- 

May— 

June 

JuJy- 

August 

September. 
October..... 
N'ovembcr. 


1883. 


Inches. 
248 

(•) 

(•) 
ia2.6 

iaa.5 

»73-9 
137.1 

70.3 

55-2 

89.6 

1x7. 4 


1884. 


Inches, 

60.5 
61.3 

36.9 

X38-3 
123.3 
zz 

8a.8 
39-5 

29-3 
x6a.5 

sa.  4 
35-5 


Z885. 


Inches, 
21.4 

51-3 
40.3 

43-4 
80 

113.8 

as 

44-7 
53 
42 

«95.a 
96.9 


z886. 


Inches. 
180.3 

"3-5 
za.x 
ao.  X 

94 
104.5 

131-5 
19 


Z08 
38.3 
47-5 


1887. 


Inches. 
92.5 
36.7 
a6 
8 
Z02 
3.6 

Z20 

55 

128 

45-5 
6a 

43 


Average. 


Inches. 
120,54 

54.56 
23.04 
66.38 

84.64 
7Z.08 
106.64 
57.06 
56.13 
83.64 

79.50 
68.06 


•  Drops. 
Statement  of  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  at  Montevideo  according  to  the  season. 


Season. 


Summer 

Autumn 

Winter. 

Spring 

Total. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Z887. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

248 

158.7 

ZZ3.9 

315.9 

155.2 

369.  Z 

272.5 

236.3 

3x8.6 

113.6 

37x3 

151.6 

133.7 

150.5 

303 

263.3 

220.4 

334.1 

183.8 

150.5 

1,150.6 

803.3 

805.9 

868.8 

722.3 

Average. 

Inches. 
198.  Z4 
222 

2Z9. 82 
230.20 

870.16 
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QuaniUy  of  rain-fall  in  the  year  /88jt  from  obiervatiofis  taken  at  the  obserz'a/ory  of  Cohm, 

fuar  Montevideo. 


Pabe. 

December. 

January. 

• 

February. 

1 
March.             April. 

May. 

Inches. 

Inches.           Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
32.4 

XI. 2 



Inches. 

I « • • 

5-7 

0.4 

2 ••••» • 

3 

2 
2.8 

II. 6 

1.3 

I 

3.6 
»4-4 

3.* 

3 

6.3 
19.6 

4 

5 • 

fs                                                                     

o....«... 

1 

7 • 

e 

8.4 

12.5 

1 

0.3 

.'.■••........-."■. 

5 '4' 

8 

5-6 

T"*                                    .«..........•«••»•■«<•*••••• 

3 

16.4 

23 

»3 ■•" 

I. a 

*4 • 

le           .......................... 

•5 • 



0.4 

X 

i»      ^... ................... ......... 

9-4 

.   .     . 

*7 

34 

lO 

1.6 

I 

36 

*V • 

I 

Sf                   .    . ........................ 

12 

I. a 
33 

x6 

1 

8 

A^                             . 

0-3 

'3 

*4*"" • 

oe 

0.6 

*3"»*«" • 

nm         

*  7' ••••••• 

3-4 

oA                               ....................... 

31 

*9 * 

2 

^ • 

1.6 

3» 

Total 

21.4 

51.3 

40.2 

43.4 

80 

U3.8 

Date. 

June. 

July. 

AugUKt. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

1       .    

Inches. 

«3 

Inches. 

Inches. 
0.1 

Inches. 
0.3 

Inches. 

Inches. 

9                    ..  .................... 

15.5 

•y 

0-5 

i 

A                                          . ............ 

II. 5 

4 • 

e 

a.  5 

5 • 

6     

a6.8 

8.6 

ai.6 

12 

65 

m 

1.5 

7 ' 

a                  

X 

0.6 

ft          a         

13.  a 

V".'' 

10    

».3 
3-5 

I 

7.8 

M  3 
0.7 

ix     

ta           .     

I 

1^                     ....................... 

4-5 

4-5 

*3 

T^ 

*4"« • • ■ 

»e                        .... .................. 

1 

»5 

16           

1 
1 

J  «»                          .. 



8 

S6 



*7 • • 

18          

•*" 

a- 5 

4 
3.5 

9 

Tft                                                                            ... 

'9 

90                                                    ...      .             ... 

0.6 

ax 

••>... .•••••••..•« 
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Qtiantity  of  rain-fall  in  the  year  i88j,  */r.— <Iontinued. 


Date. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Inchts. 

luckti . 

Inches. 
6 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 
36 

^'X 

••^••"  "•••"* 

2^.,..,....,..., ...,...., 

»4.4 

S^ 

' 

96 

1 



0.  9                    "ao-  9 

42 

28 

8 

M.4 
7.6 

8.4 

ao-- 

1.8 
3-4 

.s^.... 

>o. •• 

S^^'  --•••--•• •• 

'%X...... 

J*  ..-•••••• ••. ••• 

•••«••*••»■»««•••• 

Total- 

»5 

44.7 

53 

4a 

>95« 

96.9 

FRANK  D.  HILL, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Monttvideoy  August  20j  iSgo. 


Sheep  and  Wheat  in  Uruguay. 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Hill's  report.] 

GuAYCURfeE,  July  ij,  i8ga. 

m 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  answers  annexed  to  your  questions  regarding 
rural  productions  and  industries  of  Uruguay,  or  as  nearly  as  the  very  deficient  statistical  data 
of  this  country  permits. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

(1)  The  number  of  sheep  in  October,  1S89,  was  estimated,  at  12,000,000,  or,  say,  30  per 
cent  less  than  in  1888. 

(2)  The  present  value  of  sheep  (general  flocks  as  they  run)  is  from  ;^i.6o  to  12,40  each. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  wool  clip  in  1889  was  estimated  at  42,000,060  pounds. 

(4)  The  classes  or  qualities  of  wool  were  merino  and  English,  and  their  cross,  called 
mesti20. 

(5)  The  value  of  clip  in  1889  was,  say,  17  cents  per  pound  all  round,  or  1714,000. 

(6)  It  was  exported  to  France,  Germany,  England,  and  a  small  portion  to  the  United 
States. 

(7)  Neither  sheep  nor  wool  are  ever  washed  here. 

(8)  The  loss  by  washing  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(9)  The  loss  by  carding  is  from  nothing  up  to  10  per  cent. 

(10)  Foot-rot  is  common  only  in  very  wet  seasons. 

(11)  Scab  is  quite  common,  particularly  in  wet  seasons. 

(12)  Only  the  fine  or  breeding  flocks  are  storm-protected  by  sheds  or  otherwise. 

(13)  The  law  obliges  curing,  but  not  killing,  scabby  sheep. 

(14)  The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep  is  about  3^  pounds  all  round. 

(15)  The  percentage  of  dirt  and  grease  in  wool  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(16)  Wool  is  sold  both  to  local  dealers  and  to  European  buyers  that  come  yearly. 

(17)  The  grade  of  wool  has  been  improving  very  considerably  the  last  few  years. 

(18)  Foreign  sheep  are  being  introduced,  not  extensively,  but  steadily. 

(19)  The  wool  inclines  to  merino,  English,  or  Lincoln  and  the  Downs,  and  their  cross. 

(20)  A  change  of  industry  from  pastoral  to  agricultural  will  not  take  -^lace  for  many 
jears,  and  then  only  'lartfal  and  gradual. 
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(21)  The  average  size  of  general  flocks  is  from  1,200  to  1,500;  for  fattening,  from  200  to 

500. 

(22)  Owners,  as  a  rule,  live  on  their  ranches,  or  estancias, 

(23)  There  are  many  small  rancherost  or  sheep  farmers;  bat  are  mostly  renters,  not  pro- 
prietors. 

(24)  Prices  are  weak  just  now  in  Europe ;  here,  no  stock. 

There  are  very  few  native,  or  Creole,  sheep ;  these  are  of  very  slight  build,  with  light,  long, 
hairy-like  wool,  mostly  used  for  mattresses. 

The  English  breeds  here  are  chiefly  of  the  Lincoln,  Downs,  and  Romney  Mush  types; 
the  merinos  are  Negrettis  (bred  in  Germany  from  Spanish  stock),  Rambonillets  (bred  in 
France),  and  Vermont  merinos  (bred  in  the  United  States).  These  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  E.  C.  Sells  in  1885,  and  in  Uruguay  the  following  year  by  B.  Lorenzo 
Hill ;  have  made  a  good  record,  and  would  materially  improve  weight  and  character  of  wool 
here  and  the  constitution  of  sheep.  For  the  production  of  meaX  or  carcass  the  English  and  Ram- 
booillet  types  are  the  most  desirable ;  fen:  wool  and  hardiness,  the  American  merino.  The 
merinos  do  best  on  the  fine,  soft  grass  camps ;  also,  the  Lincolns.  The  Downs  do  well  in 
the  hilly,  hard-grass  districts.  In  small  numbers  and  in  small  inclosures,  both  for  breeding 
and  fattening,  they  give  far  the  best  result.  With  this  change  and  protection  from  the  storms, 
the  enormous  periodical  losses  would  be  very  much  lessened. 

The  excessive  rain  for  months  together,  and  consequent  oveigrowth  of  rank,  coaise,  oori- 
pened  grass  in  18S9  and  development  of  every  imaginable  intestinal  parasite  in  windpipe,  longs, 
and  stomach,  together  with  foot-rot,  fluke,  scab,  and  want  of  shelter,  killed  upwards  of  30  per  cent 
of  the  youngest  sheep  and  all  the  lambs  of  that  year.    The  shrinkage  of  wool  production,  com- 
pared with  1888,  was  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and,  as  there  were  no  lambs  in  1889,  this  year's 
shrinkage  will  be  still  greater.    All  sheep  diseases  are  more  prevalent  and  destructive  in  wet 
seasons,  and  all  the  family  of  the  parasite  kingdom  seem  to  germinate  and  thrive  in  wet,  low, 
swampy  ground.    Of  remedies,  there  are  many  in  the  market.     For  fluke  (from  parasite  i^* 
toma  hepaticum  in  liver),  worms,  and  foot-rot  removal  to  dry,  high  camp,  with  liberal  rations oC 
common  salt  for  two  first,  and  for  worms  sometimes  throat  injections  of  turpentine,  with  l^ 
seed  oil  as  well.    For  foot-rot  carbolic  preparations  are  used  with  success.    Chie  of  the  bestj 
most  harmless,  and  eflective  remedies  for  scab  is  the  "  Quibell  Dip,"  and,  when  pn^Derl^  ^ 
plied,  will  control  this  disease;  is  also  valuable  for  foot-rot  and  worms.    Tobacco  extracts  ^ 
nicotine,  b  an  effiective  remedy,  but  must  be  genuine. 

WHEAT. 

(i)  The  estimated  area  of  wheat  and  maize  in  1889,  say  half  wheat  and  half  maize,  '^^ 
403,000  hectares,  or  1,007,500  acres.  A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  was  a  failure  from  ^' 
cessive  rain. 

(2)  The  average  yield  is,  say,  13  bushels  to  the  acre  in  favorable  seasons;  in  ifi^  ^ 
from  500,000  acres,  the  estimated  crop  was  only  70,000  bushels. 

(3)  Absence  of  statistical  data  renders  impossible  an  exact  estimate  of  the  acreage  suita^ 
for  wheat  growing.    As  far  as  able  to  judge,  should  say  that  about  one-third  of  the  wh^^ 
area  of  the  country  may  be  suitable  for  cultivation,  or  18,000,000  acres. 

(4)  It  lies  principally  in  the  southern,  southeastern,  and  southwestern  districts,  the  noi^^ 
ern  portion  being  more  hilly  and  rugged ;  this,  also,  with  wide  and  fertile  valleys  intervenix^^ 

(5)  The  arable  land, being  free  from  wood  and  stone,  needs  no  previous  preparation  for  r 
cultivation,  neither  manure  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  maize. 

(6)  These  lands  are  mostly  quite  near  navigable  streams  or  lines  of  railroad  complete^^ 
in  construction,  or  projected. 

(7)  However  favorable  or  promising  the  future  agricultural  prospective  may  be,  the  fa^*^^ 
of  there  being  no  Government  lands  or  any  extensive  portions  of  arable  land  available,  except 
by  Government  expropriation  at  very  high  rates,  together  with  the  natural  averseness  of  tb^ 
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rage  uidve  to  this  branch  of  industry,  must  necessarily  make  more  difficult  its  very  rapid 
gress  or  development. 

(8)  The  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  statistical  figures  and  grain  production  from  year  to 
I  is  mostly  due  to  the  inconstancy  or  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  which  here  seem  always  to 
t  threatening  contingency ;  some  seasons  come  too  wet,  others  come  too  dry,  at  certain  criti- 

periods  during  growth  or  harvesting  of  wheat,  frequently  destroying  a  great  portion  of  the 

ole  crop.  The  want  of  suitable  sheds  or  accommodation  for  storingand  insufficient  machin- 
'  to  harvest  the  wheat  quickly  in  a  wet  summer  also  occasions  very  considerable  loss, 
ese,  together  with  the  enormous  destruction  some  years  by  insects  and  worms,  the  most 
qnent  and  most  dreaded  being  the  "  lagaita,'^  a  kind  of  caterpiller,  against  which  no 
ictiul  protection  has  yet  been  discovered,  give  the  sum  of  the  principal  contingencies  upon 
ich  crops  and  wheat  growers'  success  depend.  The  object  of  the  official  valuation  is  to 
uJate  a  proportional  specific  import  duty  on  wheat,  increasing  same  when  wheat  is  abund- 
and  reducing  when  scarce  or  dear. 

(9)  The  almost  incessant  rain  for  months  together  was  the  cause  of  the  great  shrinkage  of 
»t  in  1889. 

(10)  It  is  exported  to  Brazil  and  different  European  ports. 

(11)  Locusts  are  not  frequent,  though  occasionally  they  come  in  great  numbers  and  do  great 
Q,  bat  more  to  grass  and  other  vegetation  than  to  wheat. 

12)  Excessive  rain,  when  out  of  season,  damages  crops  most  seriously. 

13)  There  is  certainly  a  more  than  usual  interest  being  shown  of  late,  and  a  decided 
ement  in  the  directx>n  of  a  change  from  cattle  to  grain,  fostered  by  the  Government  and 
ilatedby  theffess.  This,  however,  is  not  especially  attributable  to  disease  in  cattle  or  fre- 
t  droughts,  but  more  to  constant  increase  of  population  and  consequent  demand  for,  and 
K>rdiQary  advance  in,  price  of  land,  and  necessity  for  a  proportionate  increased  production 
come  therefrom,  to  obtain  which  not  only  obliges  improvement  and  more  modem  methods 
eeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in  which  great  progress  has  already  been  made  of  late  years, 
'Iso  more  extensive  and  less  primitive  methods  of  cultivation.  The  ultimate  expediency, 
icability,  or  advantage  to  the  country  of  an  unlimited  or  complete  change  from  cattle  to 
'  remains  for  time  and  future  experience  to  determine.  While  there  are  considerable 
3KIS  of  land  in  different  sections  of  the  country  conveniently  situated  and  admirably 
ted  to  agricultural  purposes,  there  are  others  as  important  and  extensive,  mostly  covered 
l^lls,  rocks,  and  stone,  utterly  unfit,  except  in  the  valleys,  for  cultivation,  yet  unsurpassed 
cszing,  offering  ample  fields  and  fine  opportunities  for  capital  and  intelligent  labor  and  room 
^cat  improvement  in  production  and  in  results,  both  in  cattle  and  grain.  For  the  present 
-  and  sheep  hold  the  supremacy,  are  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  evidently  will  be 
^^aus  to  come. 

1 4)  The  3rield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  about  13  bushels  in  good  seasons.     The  average 
for  a  succession  of  years  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give. 

t.  5)  The  ground  is  manured  very  rarely,  unless  for  gardening  purposes  or  for  alfalfa ;  not 
K-ed  for  production  of  grain. 

1 6)  No  positive  data  exist  as  to  the  percentage  of  land  plowed,  in  pasture,  and  in  forest. 

^  land  was  estimated  at  18  per  cent,  in  1889,  leaving  82  per  cent,  for  pasture.     There 

extensive  forest,  and  is  only  found  in  certain  sections  and  in  narrow  belts  near  principal 

C3IS. 

^7)  Agriculturists  own  from  60  to  1,000  acres,  as  a  rule;  sheep  and  cattle  farmers,  from 
^  to  250,000  acres  of  land. 

B.  LORENZO  HILL. 
'"rank  D.  Hill, 

United  States  Consul^  Montevideo, 

No.  123 ^5. 
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COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  WHEAT  IN  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AVRES. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  dispatches  instructing  me  to  make  a  special  report  in 
reference  to  the  wool,  wheat,  and  cotton  industries  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, their  past  and  present  condition,  ''and  as  much  information  concerning 
their  probable  future  development  as  can  be  obtained." 

COTTON   INDUSTRY. 

In  response  to  these  instructions  I  have  to  inform  you  that,  so  £3u-  as  the 
last-named  industry  is  concerned,  there  is  thus  far  in  the  Argentine  Repab- 
lie  nothing  which  can  be  called  development.  The  cotton-plant  {Gossyfium 
malvasics),  which  has  been  known  from  all  antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  seems 
to  be  equally  indigenous  in  the  New.  Equally  with  the  people  of  Egypt  aod 
oriental  India  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  various  portions  of  South  America 
spun  vegetable  wool  and  dressed  in  garments  woven  from  cotton  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  At  that  time  the  plant  grew  wild  Ih  many  of  the 
interior  provinces;  it  still  grows  wild  in  Paraguay,  in  Corrientes,  Catamarca, 
Salta,  and  the  Gran  Chaco.  But  those  who  conquered  the  country  have 
taken  no  advantage  of  their  Opportunities,  and  have  left  the  industry  where 
they  found  it.  Nay,  there  is  less  cotton  raised  to-day  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public than  there  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Primitive  cotton  planters. — During  the  Spanish  vice-royalty,  cotton  was 
cultivated  for  its  fiber,  not  only  in  the  places  I  have  named,  but  also  in  the 
Missiones,  where  the  Guarani  Indians  especially  devoted  themselves  to  tb^^ 
industry.     They  not  only  cultivated  the  plant,  but,  with  the  aid  of  very  simp^^ 
looms,  they  wove  the  cotton-wool  into  fabrics— of  a  very  coarse  texture,  ii 
true,  but  of  exceeding  strength  and  duration.     Of  course,  the  quantity 
limited,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  local  demands.    And  t3:^^s 
industry  was  prosecuted  and  continued  to.  increase  with  the  settlement  of  ^^^fae 
country,  until  the  foreign  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  began  to  import  a-*^    * 
very  low  price  the  common  tissues  and  linsey-woolsey  made  in  England  sLXsd 
the  United  States.     With  this  competition,  the  local  manufacture  quite  <:iis- 
appeared ;  and,  generally,  the  inhabitants  discontinued  the  cultivation  of   t:lie 
plant.     At  the  present  time,  in  the  upper  provinces,  only  enough  cottox^    i^ 
produced  to  supply  the  very  small  domestic  demand  of  a  few  native  b^^*^^* 
looms. 

Adaptability  of  climate  and  soil. — ^As  to  the  adaptability,  howev^*"'  ^ 
certain  portions  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  extensive  cultiv^*^^^ 
of  cotton — a  point  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired  by  the  D^t*^^^. 
ment — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  conditions  of  both  soil         . 
climate  could  not  be  more  favorable,     M.  de  Mousey,  the  well-known  *"  ^"^^ 
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savanty  in  his  work  on  the  Argentine  Republic,  makes  a  special  reference  to 
this  subject.     He  says : 

The  proyince  of  Catamarca  still  produces  some  cotton,  mostly  used  for  candle-wicking,  and 
in  some  pcstions  of  Riqja,  Santiago  del  E^tero,  and  the  valleys  of  the  San  Francisco  River 
the  inhabitants  contmue  to  cultivate  a  few  small  patches,  bat  enough  to  show  what  might  be 
done.    They  obtain  the  most  beautiful  crops,  and  the  quality  would  warrant  the  production 
of  a  greater  quantity.    The  samples  sent  to  England  have  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  stood 
in  the  same  category  with  the  best  which  comes  from  the  United  States.    For  the  rest,  it  la 
sufificient  to  examine  the  vigor  and  robustness  of  the  plants — which,  under  a  most  favorable 
climate,  attain  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  meters,  covered  with  long,  silky  cocoons  of  brilliant 
whiteness — ^to  estimate  the  product  which  a  proper  cultivation  would  give.     In  regard  to  the 
present  cultivation,  the  cotton  which  I  have  seen  growing  in  Catamarca,  although  having  a 
root  which  is  perennial,  may  be  considered  as  herbaceous,  since  they  cut  it  down  even  with 
the  ground  every  year.    In  the  other  localities  they  let  the  plant  grow,  and  it  acquires  the 
size  of  a  small  tree,  taking  care,  however,  to  prune  sufficiently  close  all  the  small  branches 
after  fructification.    The  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  in  this  country  are  black,  thus  correspond- 
ing to  the  highly  esteemed  cotton  of  Georgia.     But  the  Argentine  varieties  are  evidently 
indigenous,  since  the  Spaniards  found  the  Indians  whom  they  conquered  devoting  themselves 
to  its  cultivation,  thus  fiimishing  themselves  with  the  clothing  necessary  to  cover  them.     It 
woold  be  diffictilt  to  state  the  average  crop  from  a  hectare  of  cotton-plants,  since  the  manner 
and  details  of  their  cultivation,  whether  herbaceous  or  perennial,  the  seasons,  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  etc,  all  influence  the  production.     I  am  told  that  generally  the  plantations  on  the 
upper  Parani  and  in  Rloja  give  a  product  which  varies  from  i  ^  to  2  kilograms  of  pods^ 
which  includes  the  weight  of  the  seeds — for  each  foot  of  shrub.    Equally  good  results  are 
obtained  in  the  other  provinces. 

Recent  efforts  to  cultivate  it. — During  our  civil  war,  when,  owing  to  the 

very  rigid  blockade  of  our  Southern  ports,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  mills 

of  Manchester  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  for  their  immense  consumption, 

there  was  a  concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 

stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  Argentine  Republic.     Mr.  Hutch- 

iosoQ,  at  that  time  the  British  consul  at  Rosario,  received  special  instruc- 

''ons  on  the  subject,  and  traveled  through  several  of  the  interior  provinces 

^od  inspected  the  country  lying  along  the  Parani  River,  with  a  view  to  leam- 

'f^   their  adaptability  for  cotton  plantations.     General  Mitre,  at  that  time 

.    ^'^icientof  the  Republic,  wrote  official  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 

*^^^>  and  they,  in  turn,  issued  proclamations  offering  free  land  to  all  who 

^^d  engage  in  the  new  industry.     Tons  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  cotton- 

,    ^  "Were  sent  out  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  of  Manchester,  and 

^^^,  in  turn,  were  distributed  among  the  Argentine  people  gratis. 

^^-^^isode  of  our  civil  war, — As  an  episode  of  our  late  civil  war,  with 

,    ^^^,  perhaps,  very  few  in  the  United  States  are  at  all  familiar,  and  as  at 

, .       ^^me  time  affording  no  little  information  on  the  question  of  the  adapta- 

*^V"  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Republic  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  a 

«^^^tion  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  record  of  his  observations  may  not  be 

*^c^ut  interest  in  the  present  connection.     He  says : 

1^.^  '*^'^tto*ighout  all  my  journey  of  nearly  3,000  miles  in  the  Salado  valley,  acrof  s  the  rich 

,j^  ^^Cthe  Chaco  and  over  the  fertile  provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Santiago  del  Esterio,  Tucuman, 

Cordova,  the  follovring  passage  from  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth's  pamphlet  on  cotton  frequently 
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recuxred  to  my  mind :  *<It  is  known  that  the  cotton  lands  of  the  United  Ststes  are  Um&ed  m 
their  extent,  ranging  principally  across  that  country  from  33°  to34X'^  north  latitode,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  is  leading  ultimately  to  their  exhaustion." 

In  this  view  I  trust  my  observations  will  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  cotton  interests 
of  England  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  During  my  passage  through 
the  inhabited  portions  of  these  provinces — ^for  there  are  immense  districts  throughout  their 
limits  which  are  yet  as  uncultivated  as  the  Chico  wilderness — I  explained  to  the  land-owners, 
who  questioned  me  on  the  subject,  that  my  instructions  frtnn  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
merely  to  **  seek  for  wild  cotton."  At  the  same  time  1  consented  to  transmit  to  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  of  Manchester,  through  the  foreign  office,  any  statement  of  their  desires  and  opin- 
ions on  the  subject,  merely  suggesting  that  they  should  be  founded  on  the  following  assurances  : 

( 1 )  That  the  governors  would  lend  their  aid  and  authority  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  cottoo ; 

(2)  that  the  estancieros  and  holders  of  land  were  willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time  and  capi- 
tal to  the  object ;  and  (3}  that  they  thought  well  of  attempting  the  work  with  the  present 
population. 

Although  they  invariably  expressed  a  desire  to  commence  a  branch  of  agriculture  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  security  for  peace  as  well  as  a  source  of  wealth,  the  govemon  espe- 
cially signified  a  dread  of  not  being  able  to  do  much  in  the  matter  without  immigration;  ^  for," 
they  said,  "  the  existing  population  does  not  understand  the  modus  operandi  of  cottou  culti- 
vation, and,  moreover,  being  brought  up  in  the  exciting  work  of  Gauchos  amongst  horses, 
bullocks,  and  saladeros,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
around  to  the, tame  labor  of  agricultural  industry." 

My  general  reply  to  these  observations  was  a  suggestion  to  them  to  make  a  beginning, 
even  with  the  labor  which  they  had,  and  thus  let  the  English  capitalists  see  that  there  was 
industry  here,  which,  if  so  inclined,  they  might  promote  with  a  prospect  of  success. 

General  Don  Antonino  Toboada,  wiih  whom  I  had  many  an  interesting  conversatioD  on 
the  subject,  told  me  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  cotton  cultivated  in  his  province;  thai  H« 
had  7  leagues  of  land  near  Fort  BrachO,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Salado,  which  he  wovxld 
make  over  gratuitously  to  inunigrants,  and  that  he  would  give  them  all  the  aid  and  protectAoi^ 
in  his  power.     Connected  with  this,  I  hinted  an  idea  to  him  bearing  on  his  Agricola  (miUt.^^ 
forts,  that  extend  from  Navicha  to  a  distance  on  either  side  of  the  river  of  a  couple  of  huD^-^^ 
miles,  and  that  contain  a  few  thousand  soldiers).     This  was  to  give  each  of  these  sol<^^^^' 
say,  ID  grains  of  cotton-seed  at  the  proper  time  of  sowing.     They  can  be  planted  withoia^    ^^^ 
additional  labor  or  ground,  their  pods  collected  by  the  children,  and  thus,  calculatic»^^      , 
average  of  2  pounds  in  weight  to  each  plant  for  the  first  year,  he  would  have  a  beginnt^^^^.^ 
nearly  40,000  pounds'  weight  of  cotton  flock,  even  with  a  small  allowance  for  waste, 
produce,  even  at  the  iKirmal  price  of  6d.  per  pound,  would  realize  from  /"ajOOO  to  £yxC^^^^   a 
sides  providing  seed  eiKMigh  for  the  whole  province  of  Santiago.     He  said  he  would  \t^ 
I  sent  him  the  seed,  which  I  engaged  to  do.  ^ 

In  this  province  there  are  at  least  20,000  working-men  out  of  a  population  of  ioo,( 
habitants — ^men  who  work  for  I  real  (4^}^d.)  per  day,  and  whose  feeding  on  beef  and 
does  not  cost  more  than  another  real  per  head  per  day. 


Going  up  through  the  Salado  valley  to  Tucuman,  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^^^^ 
he  found  all  through  this  last-named  district  "a  rich  soil  like  that  of  ai^^^ 
manured  garden,*'  though  he  "saw  very  little  or  no  cotton,  except  a     *- 
thousand  plants  on  the  estaruia  of  Don  Jos6  Frias,  near  the  capital."        -^^ 
goes  on  to  say : 

Cotton,  in  Tucuman,  is  sold  for  3  reals  (about  is,  2d,)  per  pound  with  the  seed.    ^jVl'^" 
the  seed  is  picke<l  out-^4he  only  means  they  have  of  cleaning  it — the  staple  is  sold  at  the  C^^' 
mxis  price  of  12  reals  (nearly  51.  per  pound).    Supposing  the  cotton  were  cqltivated  ^  * 
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sviBciently  hisgt  quantity  for  exportadoo  from  Tacmnas,  thefreigbtage  fi«m  tbere  to  Rosario 

would  be  about  £2  I2f.  for  eTciy  bale.  • 

In  Cordova  the  cotton  formerly  cultivated  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Catamarca  WM 

sold  up  to  1840  at  from  7  to  8  reals  (is.  io«/.  to  35.).    In  former  times  the  price  of  cotton  at 

that  place  ranged  from  20  to  40  reals  (p.  6J,  to  15J.)  per  25  pounds,  but  the  small  quantity 

of  it  now  produced— for  its  culture  has  been  much  suppressed  by  the  introduction  of  English 

goods — is  sold  at  double  that  price. 

In  Santa  F6  there  appears,  as  yet,  little  effort  made  for  coUoo  cultivation.    The  staple 

cultivated  in  this  province  in  former  times  was  considered  of  such  sapenar  quality  that  the 
FniBgaayaos  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  down  the  river  for  cotton  grown  in  Cbronda,  in 
order  to  make  the  finest  kinds  of  Paraguayan  lace  therewith. 

Besides  in  the  provinces  named,  much  seed  has  also  been  distributed  thioogh  those  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  and  Corrientes,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  his  esiancia  between  Batel  and  Corrientes  rivers  Sefior  Ximinez 
has  many  squares  of  cotton  doing  very  well  and  hopes  to  have  the  produce  of  several  thousand 
plants  to  send  to  England  before  long. 

Question  of  getting  it  to  market. — ^The  question,  however,  of  bring- 
ing cotton  from  the  interior  provinces  to  places  of  shipment  near  the  river 
being  an  obstacle  to  its  successful  cultivation  for  export,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the  plantations 
^ying  along  the  Parand  River  for  more  than  1,000  miles  of  its  course, 
^d  especially  from  the  islands  of  that  river.     Writing  to  Earl  Russel  on 
^is  subject  he  said : 

(i)  Between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate  and  the  city  of  Corrientes,  near  to  which  the 
''^^ers  Parani  and  Paraguay  form  a  confluence,  there  is  a  net- work  of  islands,  calculated,  at  a 
ro«a^li  estimate,  to  possess  an  aggregate  of  from  200  to  300  square  leagues,  or  from  2,000  to 
'3»Ocx>  square  miles.    This  is  independent  of  the  islands  of  the  river  Uruguay^  which  is  like- 
one  of  tiie  affluents  of  the  river  Plate.     In  fact,  the  total  islands  of  these  rivers  may  be 
to  have  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  miles  of  terra  firma. 
^2)  These  islands  possess  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  removed  from  the  seat  of  war 
^      ^uiy  future  disturbance  here,  and,  moreover,  can  not  be  trespassed  on  by  any  herds  of 
or  cattle  that  roam  over  the  Pampas. 
^3)  Ships  can  load  from  them  without  any  expense  of  intermediate  land  transport,  so  as  to 
%ble  at  once  to  proceed  to  sea. 

(4]  As  the  water  of  the  river  Plate  is  fresh  to  its  embouchure,  below  Montevideo,  no 
can  ever  result  from  drought,  because  machinery  for  watering  the  plants  can  be  easily 


The  same  labor  which  tends  sheep  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  cultivates  com  in 

dova,  sugar-canes  and  tobacco  in  Tucumap,  and  varieties  of  agriculture  in  Santa  F6 — 

ely,  that  of  Europeans— can  be  used  all  through  the  Argentine  provinces  for  cotton  cul- 

tion. 

If  the  governors,  estancieros^  and  land-holders  be  helped  by  European  capital  and  immi- 
tion,  there  would  appear  to  be  strong  hope  that  this  part  of  the  world  could  supply  much 
the  possible  "  exhaustion  "  in  the  United  States.    We  have  here  an  extent  of  land-— the 

ter  part  of  it  virgin  soil — ^more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  the  cotton  States  of  the  north; 

have  a  river  not  inferior  to  the  Mississippi  in  its  navigability  and  length  of  course,  and  far 
^rior  in  its  healthfulness;  we  have  cheap  labor  to  commence  with ;  and,  finally,  we  have 
these  advantages  within  many  weeks'  nearer  sail  of  England  than  either  India,  Queens- 

,  or  Australia. 
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Tlius  It  looked  in  1865,  d&  though  the  thousi 
virgin  soil  along  the  shofes  of  the  Argentine  rivets 
tude  south  3s  the  cotton  lands  of  the  Uuited  States 
compete  with  the  latter  for  the  cotton  supply  of  the 
meat  never  amounted  to  any  thing.  In  the  first  pb 
indolent  and  too  unaccustomed  to  work  to  underuUi 
growing  requires ;  and.  with  all  the  assistance  whic 
efforts  were  spasmodic  and  without  visible  results, 
sudden  close  of  our  war  in  1S64  removed  the  tnie 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  cotton -growing  in  the 
exportation  will  require  some  more  stimulating  imj 
fore  it  becomes  an  industry  of  the  country. 

Prospect  ef  its  future  eultivatioit. — Certainly  nol 
in  tlie  matter  of  climate  or  the  capacity  of  t] 
of  the  islands  and  lowlands  bordering  on  the  gr 
country — -to  make  the  Argentine  Republic  a  great  SI 
speak  especially  of  the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,  for 
suitable  the  upper  interior  provinces  may  be  for  a 
present  condition  of  things,  with  the  immense  diat 
centers  of  population  and  the  high  price  of  freights 
shipment,  it  is  not  probable  that  cotton  can  ever 
exportation.  But  from  the  riverine  provinces  thi 
whatever.  The  magnificent  natural  channels  whict 
bring  their  products  directly  to  the  principal  por 
which  they  can  be  embarked  at  once  for  Europe, 
time,  with  the  advent  of  available  labor  from  Euro 
is  no  doubt  that  cotton  planting,  which  seems  to 
will  become  an  established  industry  of  all  these  und 
ing  as  complete  a  social  and  commercial  revolution 
as  the  establishment  of  cotton  plantations  has  prodi 
Nile.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  instead  of  bei 
porter  of  cotton,  the  Argentine  Republic — as  has  be| 
quest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniai 
goods  from  abroad. 

WHEAT   INOD! 

The  next  subject  in  regard  lo  which  I  am  instnti 
lion  is  lh«  wheat  industry  of  the  Argentine  RepubU 
this  in  so  many  different  reports  that  it  will  be  difl 
myself.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  cereal  crope 
La  Plata  River,  an  occupation  of  only  very  recent  dl 
here  sixteen  years  ago,  a  large  proportion  of  the  1 
this  part  of  the  country  was  imported  from  the  Unil 
cargoes  o(  flour  from  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Nei 
occurrence.  Indeed,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  I 
scientific  utterances  of  Dr.    Burmeister,  the  great 
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as  for  years  occupied  the  same  place  here  that  Dr.  Agassiz  did  in  the  United 
tates,  that  the  Argentine  Pampas  were,  from  their  composition,  radically 
nsuited  to  the  production  of  crops,  and  must  always  be  used  for  pasturage. 
against  this  adverse  criticism,  however.  President  Sarmiento  publicly  pro- 
sted  by  surveying  and  laying  out  into  small  farms^  a  large  tract  of  wild 
^ampa  land  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  were 
isposed  of  to  actual  settlers  who  would  devote  their  attention  to  agricult- 
le.  About  this  time,  in  a  report  which  was  published  all  over  this  country, 
also  made  the  statement  that  the  Argentine  Pampas  possessed  the  soil  and 
;eneral  characteristics  of  our  own  great  western  plains,  which  for  so  many 
^ears  spread  out  beyond  t^e  Missouri  River  as  a  great  barren  Waste,  but 
vhich,  when  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  enlightened  industry,  at  once 
bloomed  into  the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
darmiento's  experiment  was  a  success.  It  was  at  once  discovered  that,  so 
[ar  from  being  unsuitable  for  cropping,  the  soil  of  the  Argentine  Pampas  is 
idmirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  whole  country  around  about  Chivil- 
:x>y  is  now  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert ;  and  not  only  that,  but  very  many 
>th«r  portions  of  this  province,  where  formerly  only  cattle  and  sheep  ranged 
It  will,  have  expanded  into  highly  cultivated  farms,  thus  forever  putting  to 
est  the  idea  that  the  Pampas  are  only  suitable  for  the  pastoral  industry. 

decent  agricultural  departure, — At  once  a  new  departure  was  made  in  the 
gricultural  development  of  the  country,  and  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
Exd  immigration  for  the  Argentine  Republic  to  become  one  of  the  great 
rain-producing  regions  of  the  world.  The  great  drawback  to  agriculture 
^  been  that  the  available  land  was  in  great  part  held  in  immense  tracts  by 
ealthy  esiancieros,  who  persistently  devoted  it  to  pastoral  purposes.  Of  late 
sais,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  visible  disposition  to  divide  up  these 
^ge estates  into  convenient  farming  lots,  and  the  ''agricultural  colonies"  of 
le  province  of  Santa  F6  and  the  "agricultural  centers"  of  the  province 
r  Buenos  Ayres  are  now  making  such  progress  that  the  grain  crops  of  the 
-^gentine  Republic  will  soon  vie  in  value  and  importance  with  the  pastoral 
^dustry  of  the  country. 

Wheat  product — It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  the  annual  product  in 
^hels,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  has  not  yet  established  any  sys- 
^^  of  crop  reports  and  the  estimates  of  each  year  are  entirely  based  on 
^€ss-work.  Mr.  Flies  last  January  estimated  the  crop  yield  of  1889-' 90  as 
allows: 


• 

Crop. 

For  con- 
sumption. 

For  export. 

Total. 

7Wu. 

540,000 

500,000 

Tomt. 
S95.O0O 

1,350,000 

1,135,000 
1,850,000 
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How  far  he  came  from  the  mark  is  not  yet  fully  known ,  but  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  surplus  for  export  of  last  season's  crop  is  much 
below  his  estimates. 

Exports, — I  give  below  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  exports  for  the 
years  1888  and  1889: 


Articles. 


Wheat.. 

Com 

Flour..,. 


ToUl. 


x888. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

178,998 

x63,037 


Value. 


18,248,6x4 

5,444,464 

639* «54 


M,33»f33a 


Z889. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 
a«,8p6 

3*360 


Value. 


",977.  ?»' 
510,  «5» 


«S,o85,<«4 


I  have  just  obtained  the  exports  of  grain  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1890,  and  give  them  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Wheat. 
Maixe.. 
Flour... 


Toul. 


Qoandty. 


Toms. 
969, Z41 

370.509 
7.608 


Vahn. 


I«9,«37,679 
9.«97.»So 
s,093.a9S 


ao,xs8,n4 


As  the  total  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1889-90  had  not  yet  gone  forward 
when  the  above  official  returns  were  compiled,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
cereal  crop  of  those  years  is  much  the  largest  that  was  ever  produced  in 
the  country. 

To  what  countries  exported. — The  countries  to  which  the  wheat  crop  of 
1889  was  exported,  as  appears  by  the  official  returns,  were  as  follows : 


Country. 


Germany 

Belgium 

Braxil 

Spain 

France 

Italy... 

Paraguay 

Great  Britain... 

Uruguay.. 

Not  designated 

Total 


Quantity. 


Kilegrmms. 
637.684 
3,708,696 
4,aG^,763 

415. 55Z 

685, X90 

S08,x6s 

4,685,269 

3,500, X3X 

4,877,790 

578, X35 


M.  806,  373 


Vafaie. 


^.638 
189,607 

«94.«5 
29.089 

47,963 

35,57> 

3*7.969 

«45,»09 

34^,445 

40,469 


>*  596.446 


/^ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  the  corn  crop  of  1889 
exported: 


Countrj. 


•Sooth  Afiica.,. 
Gcmuuiy ...... . 

Bdgnun.  •  •  •  •••M ' 

Braxi] , 

ChilL. 

Sptiiin.M.... 


Italy « 

HoUand 

Poftugal 

Gi«at  Britain 

Umfl^uay..... ........ 

Not  designated... 


••••«••• ••• 


TotaL. 


Quantity. 


810,978 
»9»77*f398 

99*9^*  SS4 
583,800 

«3»9^»944 
7«.  583*649 
a7,86o,oia 

a.fl94f8i5 

1.841,568 

x6x,xix,566 

537f489 
6,^#aS5 


43a>S9o>679 


Value. 


1^4. 399 
393f35a 
638,049 

».999,<»8 

X7,5«4 
4x8,888 

a»M7.509 
835,800 

68,844 

55,847 

4,863,347 

x6,ia5 

MO,  888 


M,977»7a« 


The  following  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  the  surplus  flour  of 
1889  was  exported: 


Country. 


Sooth  Africa 

G«nnany.» 

Belgium 

Bolivia... 

BraxU 

Spain. 

France 

Italy.. 

Paraguay 

Great  Britain 

Uruguay 

^ot  designated.... 

Total 


Quantity. 


3,360,876 


Value. 


Kilogramt. 

540 

|8a 

400 

6x 

99,3*4 

»5,097 

7,630 

i,x6o 

678,90a 

xo3,o88 

ax,X4o 

3,a»3 

373,907 

41,48a 

3*,  589 

4,949 

6x9,904 

94,aaS 

38,395 

4,316 

1,569*505 

"38, 565 

17,130 

8,603 

5«o,8s3 


I  am  not  able  to  state  at  present  the  countries  to  which  the  surplus  of 
either  wheat,  corn,  or  flour  for  the  present  year  has  been  exported,  for  the 
reason  that  such  returns  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Government. 

Land  in  wheat  cultivation. — In  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
estimate,  as  no  census  has  been  taken  in  the  country  since  1875.     ^^  ^^^^ 
time  the  total  quantity  was  825,492  acres,  of  which  271,436  were  in  wheat  J 
249,356  in  Indian  com,  209,572  in  alfalfa,  and  the  balance  in  other  cropsi 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  acreage  in  crops,  and  thj/ 
returns  for  1889,  as  reported  in  the  President's  last  message,  show  that  theif 
were  59899,895  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  2,171,590  were  in  tB 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  1,466,342  in  the  province  of  Santa  F^.      1 

f 
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The  following  table  shows  the  progression  of  the  acreage  in  wheat 
com  since  1875: 


Crop. 

1875. 

1884. 

1888. 

x88^_ 

Indian  ooffii 

Acm. 

Acrts. 
686,000 
390,000 

Acre*. 

804.099 
833,609 

'>0^^  :»«00 

"j^  ^^«x> 

590,838 

x,ox6,ooo 

x.6s6,7o8 

I.^&^E.           ^WM 

*f  "^^.^^►^^  >wu 

xc 


The  above  returns  of  acreage  for  i$89  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Flies, 
of  the  most  reliable  statisticians  in  the  country.     When  we  consider,  howe 
the  impulse  which  agriculture  has  received  since  1884  from  the  300^ 
immigrants  who  have  found  homes  in  the  country  during  the  last  six  y 
I  should  consider  that  the  figures  are  considerably  below  the  mark. 

Land  suitable  for  wheat  growing, — ^You  desire  me  to  state  the  amo«a.nt 
of  land  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which  is  suitable  for  wheat-growing.  I 
am  not,  of  course,  in  a  condition  to  give  exact  figures,  since  the  probleocx  1:^ 
not  yet  been  solved  as  to  how  much  and  what  parts  of  the  total  area  or  '^e 
country  may  not  be  susceptible  of  crop  cultivation.  The  following  ts^-tlc 
shows  the  superficial  area  of  the  different  provinces  and  territories  and  '^^ 
amount  of  land  which  is  estimated  to  be  at  present  in  cultivation: 


Proidnoes  and  tenitocies. 


Provinces: 

Boeoot  Ayres 

Santa  Yk 

EntieRio*^. 

Conientes. 

Cordova 

San  Louis.. 

Mendosa 

San  Juan.. 

Rioja 

Catamarca. . .  .mm 

Santiago 

Tucuman 

Salta 

Jujing 
Territories: 

Missiones 

Formosa 

Chaoo 

Pampa... 

Neuquen... 

Rio  Negro 

Santa  Gnu... 

Chubut... 

Tierra  dd  V^iqpo.. 

Total 


"^ 


i 
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WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

y  years  to  come,  however,  the  leading  industry  of  the  Argentine 
ist  continue  to  be  the  raising  of  sheep  and  the  production  of  wool, 
of  sheep  fisaming  dates  back  to  1550,  when  the  merinos  were  in- 
>m  Spain ;  but  it  received  no  attention  whatever  from  the  early 
le  country.  Even  as  late  as  1840  sheep  were  of  no  value  in  a 
point  of  view.  They  were  allowed  the  run  of  the  Pampas  as  a 
iot  a  desirable,  article  of  food.  The  wool  was  not  worth  the  ex- 
ting  it  to  town,  and  it  was  often  used  for  litter, 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  industry  about  thirty-five  years 
few  Scotch  and  Irish  sheep  farmers,  seeing  the  wonderful  possi- 
h  the  Argentine  Republic  possessed  for  growing  sheep,  began  to 
stock  by  the  importation  of  the  finer  Negretti  and  Ram  breed, 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  entire  Republic  was  5,500,000;  but 
nement  of  the  wool  a  foreign  market  sprang  up,  and  in  i860  the 
increased  to  14,000,000.  Then  followed  our  civil  war,  which 
iprecedented  demand  for  foreign  wools  and  sent  the  price  up  to 
ires.  Everybody  that  could  raise  money  enough  to  buy  a  flock 
It  into  the  business,  and  in  1867  the  number  of  sheep  was  esti- 
40,072,312.  In  1877  it  had  reached  48,498,688  and  in  1888 
1,097,  according  to  the  official  estimates.  The  great  seat  of  the 
y  is  the  province  of  Buenos  A3rres,  the  rich  succulent  grasses  of 
lless  Pampas  afford  natiu'al  pasturage  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes; 
r  provinces  have  all  a  few  sheep.  The  following  table  shows  the 
beep  in  each  province  and  territory : 


ronnoes  and  territories. 

Native. 

Mixed. 

Pare  blood. 

Total. 

M,98o,544 
«.<»4.aS5 
4,458,614 

373,845 

8,355,030 
341,837 

1x3,468 

57.90» 

57,386 

»53,438 

781,951 

43,390 
•43,089 
6x7, 8<^ 

4,086 

«43 

3,751 

600,399 

333, X30 
380 

38,334,304 

»,973,«a7 
44a, 509 
a37,x97 

353,003 

51,557,750 
«, 977, 38a 

4,901, las 
611,085 

a,  355, 030 

341,837 

133, 398 
63,670 
57,93a 

»5«,438 
78X.95X 
43,390 
956,895 
6x7,803 

4,ax8 

«43 
3.75« 

»,^70,393 
387,940 

383 

•«••••••«••••••••••••«••••••■••••«•••■•••••••••«••••••• 

43 

8,368 

3,«03 

500 

463 

1.667 

40 

••••••• •••••■••••■•■«• •••••••••••••••««••■••••••••••»•• 

i3,«o6 

••«••••«•••«••••«• 

X33 

!«••■•••«••••••••••••••■■«•••«••••••••••••••••••«#•■*••• 

1,044,305 
55,8ao 

85, 79^ 

• 

H,3»,"4 

4a,oo3,87x 

381,0x3 

W,7ox,097 

d 
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« 

There  are  no  inconsiderable  numbers  of  sheep,  also,  in  the  territories  o^^;^r 
Chuput,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Neuquen,  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  last^,^^. 
census  of  1887. 

There  are  alao  47>738  llamas  in  the  province  of  Jujuy  employed  as  beast^^;;^^ 
of  burden,  while  the  number  of  guanacos,  vacufias,  and  alpacas,  as  they  roair^^^^ 
wild  over  the  far  Pampas  and  mountain  slopes,  can  not  even  be  estimated. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  returns  that  in  the  province  of  Buenos  A3 
there  are  171  sheep  per  square  kilometer  and  in  the  entire  Republic  22 
square  kilometer.     The  average  weight  of  ewes  is  20  to  25  kilograms  and «  -^  ^r 
rams  and  wethers  30  to  35  kilograms. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  equal  to  17,787  p^  _^^ 
1,000  inhabitants. 

Value  of  sheep, — ^The  value  of  the  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Republic        /j 
thus  stated  by  Sr.  Carrasco,  director  of  the  census : 

Native  sheep 1361067,^^50 

Mixed  breeds 104,846, ^3182 

Pure  blood » ^      6,319,  ^p 

TotaL I47,233»^  7^ 

Conditicn  of  the  industry, — It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  figures  tliat 
the  sheep  industry  of  this  country  is  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  it  was  a  ^^ 
years  ago.     Relatively,  since  the  agricultural  resources  began  their  devd^P' 
ment,  it  is  not  so  important  as  it  has  been;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  s^^^ 
there  has  been  any  retrograde,  as  the  returns  of  sheep  are  only  based  on  ^^' 
mates  and  calculations,  and  every  person  who  undertakes  to  publish  sC^-*^' 
tics  makes  use  of  such  figures  as  he  may  have  at  hand.     Thus  Mr.  Mull^^. 
in  his  "Hand-book  of  the  River  Plate,*'  estimated  the  number  of  she^^S^^^ 


1884  at  70,896,000;  while  the  President,  in  his  last  message  in  1888, 
years  later,  put  the  number  at  70,453,665 ;  and  now  Sr.  Carrasco  place^^ 
numbei  at  66,701,097,  nearly  4,000,000  less.     While  the  industry  may^       ^ 
actually  be  on  the  decline,  there  are  several  reasons  which  would  indE  ^^^^ 
that  there  is  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  actual  number.     In  the  first  pL-^^^  ' 
the  losses  from  floods,  foot-rot  and  starvation  for  the  last  two  or  three  T^^^^^ 
are  estimated  by  many  millions ;   and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  hk^^  _. 
steady  market  in  Europe  for  mutton  carcasses.     But  even  so,  the  Argen  "^^^ij 
Republic  has  a  larger  number  of  sheep  than  any  other  country  in  the  wor-     ^-^ 
Australia  following  with  58,052,180  and  the  United  States  with  48,322,^^^*;  1 


all 
Sr.  Carrasco  puts  the  value  of  the  flocks  at  ^144,233,702,  while  Mr.  Mul    ^^^^ug 

estimates  it  at  only  {136,000,000,  about  {10,000  less ;  and  he  cListributes 

industry  among  the  different  nationalities  as  follows :  Argentines,  {73,000,0—^'^     , 

Irish,  {30,000,000 ;  Scotch,  {7,000,000;  Basques,  {20,000,000 ;  total  {i^^^^^ 

000,000. 
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compared  with  othtr  countries, — The  wool  clip  of  the  country 
small  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep.  This  is  seen  from  the 
le  world's  clip  for  1886 : 


Gouuiij. 


£•••«•••••*••••••«  ••••••*«•»•• 


(••••••••••a 


••••■ •••««•»•• 


Number  of 
sheep. 

Total  wool 
clip. 

Clip  per  sheep. 

Poundx. 

Pounds. 

3.8 

390,000,000 

5.8 

48,000,000 

a  10, 000, 000 

4.« 

iz,ooo,ooo 

53,000,000 

4-7 

«94. 665,000 

665,000,000 

3-4 

19,000,000 

76,000,000 

4 

\  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  is  3.8  pounds  of  "dirty,"  or  un- 
: ;  and,  by  being  always  thus  shipped  in  the  grease,  river  Plate 
nbre  from  shrinkage  than  either  Australia  or  Cape  Town,  as  the 
e  as  follows : 


Country. 

Shrinkage. 

Net  yield. 

c 

Per  ceni. 

65 
48 
30 

Pounds. 
91,000,000 
330  000  000 

• 

36,000,000 

retofore  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  fact,  and 
IS  a  wool-producing  country,  "these  figures,  according  to  our 
I80,  place  the  Argentine  Republic  really  below  the  United 
in  yield." 

annual  yield. — ^In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  wool  clip,  includ- 

id  sheep-skins,  I  have  no  way  of  reaching  it  except  by  taking 

exports.     The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 


Wool. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
103,876 
111,009 

"8,403 

P4>344 
128, J93 

«3af«3o 
109,164 

«3«.743 
141.769 
109,550 


Value. 


>3>,446,49S 
39,978,960 
99,600,918 
32,005,819 
35.950,  X" 
31,711,604 

52.749.3«5 
44.858.606 

56,709.774 
70.447.903 


Sheep-skins. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 


32.339 
aa,353 
26,564 

94,938 
3>,336 
35.3" 
30.447 
•8,054 

36.376 
x8,5aa 


Value. 


^4.639. 437 
4,23x,7»3 

5,035,886 

5,484,952 
6,267,377 

6, 350, 73* 
6.698,408 
5,610,993 

".386,593 
9,426,559 


ssary  to  state  that  the  values  for  the  last  four  years  are  stated  in 
cy,  which  now  is  only  worth  about  40  cents  to  the  dollar. 
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To  whaf  cauniries  cxportedn^^ThR  countries  to  which  the  wool  dip  ot 
1889  was  exported  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


Country. 


Germany 

Belghim... 

Brazil 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Italy 

Holland... 

Portugal.. 

Great  Britain. 

Uruguay.. 

Notnamed.... 


Wool  (unwashed). 


Qoaadty. 


Total. 


Totu. 
34*995 

30.578 
zi 

II 

5.106 

6i,a44 

1,615 

»4 
ai 

4.796 
1,679 

9,406 


»4X.7«9 


Value. 


^3»7x8.3»8 

w.»3«.47a 

4.434 

4,7*3 
9,043,506 

«4. 497,670 
646,969 

5.95a 

8,469 

1,9x8,426 

668,884 

969,678 


56,709,774 


Quantity. 


TInw. 

«.»40 
x,ii4 


53 


a7,7«5 
3,010 


9,014 

.  943 
387 


3^.376 


Vahie. 


#3W.«76 
S4«,7»8 


x6,6o4 


«.674,93i 
94a, 305 


63«>,477 
995,2a 

90,>«4 


",386,593 


The  wool  included  in  the  foregoing  returns  was  all  fine  clothing  varieties, 
except  that  which  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  was  carpet 
wool,  raised  from  "criolla"  sheep  in  the  upper  provinces  and  shipped  from 
the  port  of  Rosario  to  Boston. 

The  future  of  Argentine  wooL — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  sheep  growing, 
along  with  the  cattle  business,  must  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  Argentine  Republic.     Its  development  can  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended.    There  are  millions  of  acres  all  through  the  vast  interior  and  run- 
ning along  the  Andes  away  down  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Patagonia,  which, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  country,  can  be  used  for  sheep  and  cattle  past- 
urage ;  and,  as  the  inside  lands  become  too  valuable  for  sheep  and  cattVe 
ranges,  but  must  be  employed  for  farming  purposes,  these  outside  "  camps  *' 
will  come  into  requisition  for  pasturage.     Already,  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, the  sheep  and  cattle  are  moving  farther  and  farther  out,  and,  w£  ^ 
the  development  of  the  country,  we  may  ultimately  expect  to  see  all  the  v^»st 
extent  of  Pampa,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  railways  or  markets,  filled  w  m  th 
sheep  and  cattle  estancias,    'Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  wool  and  wc^ol 
growing  in  other  countries,  here  it  is  safe  for  all  time  to  come. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND   CONDITIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  land  under  qultivation  in  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oa^i 
barley,  sugar-cane,  and  other  crops  amounts  at  present  to  only  2,359*95^ 
hectares,  or  51899,859  acres,  and  stands  for  only  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Republic.  The  disproportion  of  these  figures  shows  that  agri^"" 
ure  here  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  reveals  the  immense  work  which  renf*^^ 
for  European  immigration  to  accomplish.  But,  while  Dr.  Burmei^*^^^^ 
theory  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Pampas  are  unfit  for  agriculture  and  t^^ 
always  be  used  for  grazing  purposes,  is  now  entirely  exploded,  it  does    ^^^ 
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necessarily  follow  that  all  parts  of  these  vast  plains  offer  equally  good  farm- 
ing lands.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  there  are  large  areas  so  alkaline 
or  so  saturated  with  saline  deposits  that  they  will  not  produce  satisfactory 
pasturage,  and  much  less  are  they  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

With  these  exceptions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  absence  of  forests 
does  not  arise  from  the  quality  of  the  soil.     Like  our  own  western  plains  or 
the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  although  the  Argentine  Pampas  are  entirely 
treeless  in  their  natural  state,  yet  they  have  generally  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  not 
dissimilar,  as  the  analysis  shows,  to  that  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile  or  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  annually  increasing  breadth  in  the  Pampa  provinces 
put  down  in  cereals  shows  conclusively  their  fitness  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  the  Pampas  are  far  from  extending  over  the  whole  country.     Ifideed,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  formation,  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Pampa,  which  is  properly  situated  along  the  Plate  and  Parani 
rivers.     For  the  rest,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Argentine  Republic  ex- 
tends from  56^  to  20^  south  latitude,  and,  with  a  generally  good  soil,  is 
subject  to  a  great  variety  of  climatic  conditions,  furnishing,  in  turn,  an  equally 
great  variety  of  productions.     While  I  would  not  say  that  all  the  vast 
Argentine  territory  offers  an  equally  rich  field  to  the  diligent  and  experi- 
enced cultivator,  much  less  that,  owing  to  climate  or  soil,  it  is  all  suitable 
for  wheat  growing,  yet  the  places,  especially  in  the  southern  portions,  which 
are  not  available  for  agriculture  are  rare,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  expanse  which  only  requires  the  active  arm  of  intelligent  labor  to 
be  transformed  into  the  richest  fields  of  wheat.     It  is,  however,  the  southern 
provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Entre  Rios,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  down  to 
the  regions  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Neuquen  territory  of  the  Andine 
water-courses  which  are  to  become,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  an  inexhaustible 
granary  of  wheat  and  com.     The  above  provinces  and  territories  alone  com- 
prise over  97,443,900  hectares,  or  243,609,750  acres,  of  land,  and  their 
t^eamess  to  navigable  streams  or  to  the  net-work  of  railways,  which  is  year 
l>y  year  further  and  further  extending  its  arms  through  and  across  this 
]x>rtion  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  will  always  bring  their  surjplus  harvests 
^Mrithin  a  marketable  distance  of  the  centers  of  ^European  population.     The 
{province  of  Entre  Rios  has  its  outlets  to  the  ocean  by  both  the  Parand  and 
Xhe  Uruguay  rivers ;  the  province  of  Santa  F6,  besides  being  ramified  by 
:^ailways,  has  an  ocean  outlet  by  the  Parand  River,  sea-going  vessels  being 
^ble  to  reach  Rosario  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  the  province  of  Buenos 
^yres,  with  its  system  of  railways  reaching  to  its  extremest  southern  and 
"western  portions,  has  now  two  of  the  finest  ports  or  systems  of  docks  in  the 
^western  world — at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  city  of  La  Plata — and  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers,  while  Bahia  Blanca,  with  a 
natural  port  of  the  largest  capacity,  will  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  grain  of  all 
the  Rio  Negro  and  Andine  regions. 

With  these  natural  and  artificial  facilities  for  extensive  wheat  and  com 
production  are  coupled  climatic  conditions,  which  are  quite  as  favorable  as 
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those  which  are  found  in  the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  rain-fall  in  all  the  great  breadth  of  country  I  have  referred 
to  above,  and  especially  along  the  rivers,  is  uniformly  seasonable  and  fre- 
quent. It  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  long-continued  drought,  even  during 
exceptionally  dry  seasons,  while  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  in 
all  the  riverine  provinces  as  to  almost  answer  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
showers. 

In  the  far  interior  provinces,  however,  the  rain-fall  is  not  only  uncertaitx 
and  infrequent,  but  it  is  precipitated  in  such  limited  quantities — in  some  of 
them  amounting  to  nothing — that  artificial  means  of  obtaining  water  are  r^. 
quired  for  the  production  of  crops.     And,  as  the  water-courses  of  the  ia\<e- 
rior  are  generally  small  and  quite  exhausted  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  there  can  be  such  a  syst^em 
of  irrigation  as  will  open  up  to  cereal  crops  any  very  extensive  districts. 
The  provinces  requiring  this  artificial  storage  of  water  are  Cordova,  San  l^viis, 
Mendoza,  San  Juan,  La  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago,  Tucuman,  Salta,  3Jid 
Jujuy,  comprising  a  total  area  of  98,878,200  hectares,  or  247,195,500  acres, 
and  of  which  at  present  there  are  only  703,077  hectares,  or  1,757,682  acres,  ia 
cultivation,  being  scarcely  0.07  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area.     The  agricultuwi 
prospects  of  these  provinces  have  been  discussed  by  me  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  Department  on  the  subject  of  "Irrigation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  ' 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  subject  again  at  this  time. 

In  regard;  however,  to  the  riverine  provinces  of  Santa  F^,  Entre  Rios, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  their  adjoining  territories,  as  I  have  just  said,  all 
the  conditions  for  successful  harvests  of  corn  and  wheat  are  abundantly  pre- 
sented. The  mean  monthly  temperatures  of  Buenos  Ayres,  derived  from 
observations  from  1836  to  1887,  as  given  by  Dr.  Davis,  director  of  the  natural 
meteorological  office,  are  as  follows  : 


January... 
February. 
March..... 
April.M..«.< 
May 


Tad/e  showing  mean  temperature  of  Buenos  Ayres  {centigrade). 


Month. 


Degrees. 


34.07 

»3«3 
ax.  36 
16.93 

'3-43 
XI. '6 


Month. 


July 

August 

oeptember... 

October 

November  .. 
December.... 


Degrees. 


10.  x6 
19.0$ 

13- «♦ 
X6.86 
aQwa4 
aa.63 


The  highest  temperature  was  39.5®,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1877,  and 
the  lowest  was  — 2®,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  the  extreme  difference  being 
41.5**- 


^ 
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relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  observations  made  from 
1887  at  the  National  College,  of  this  city,  is  given  as  follows,  in 
ths: 


Month. 


Humidity. 


67.5 
69.3 

73 
76.6 

79 
8a.  X 


Month. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December., 


Humidity. 


81.4 

78.3 
76.4 

73.8 
69.3 

66.3 


daily  variation  of  relative  humidity  in  Buenos  Ay  res  has  an  ampli- 

m 

almost  0.23  in  summer  and  of  0.18  in  winter.     In  autumn  and 
has  approximately  the  mean  of  these  two  figures. 
gard  to  the  rain-fall,  from  the  published  tables  of  observations  from 
1888  it  appears  that  the  average  of  each  month  was  as  follows: 


Month. 


Millimeters. 

64.8 

65.8 

95.8 

75-4 

76.4 

76.7 

45.7 

Month. 


August 

September... 

October 

November 

December 

Total  for  the  year 


Millimeters. 


S3 

81.7 

87.7 

69.9 

10X.3 


894.1 


ng  the  rain-fall  by  seasons,  we  have  for  the  spring  months  (Septem- 
ober,and  November)  239.3  millimeters;  for  the  summer  (December, 
and  February),  231.9  millimeters;  for  the  autumn  (March,  April, 
y),  247.6  millimeters;  and  for  the  winter  (June,  July,  and  August), 
ilHmeters;  total,  894.1  millimeters. 

temperature,  atmospheric  humidity,  and  rain-fall  of  the  provinces  of 
b  and  Entre  Rios  correspond  so  closely  to  those  of  the  province 
)s  Ayres  that  it  would  be  almost  a  repetition  of  the  figures  to  give 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE  WINDS. 

ou  suggest,  the  trend  of  the  winds  in  all  this  portion  of  the  Argentine 
:  has  no  little  influence  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
hich  blow  from  the  northeast,  east,  southeast,  and  south,  receiving 
dsture  from  the  ocean,  are  freighted  with  humidity,  and  are  gener- 
heralds  of  falling  weather.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  winter 
ng  and  early  summer.  The  southwest  and  west  winds,  coming 
J  Pampas  from  the  Andes,  are  the  "pamperos"  of  the  country. 
i  local  and  general — the  first  is  of  short  duration ;  the  other  comes 
s  and  gusts,  with  "dirty"  weather,  and  generally  lasts  three  days; 
''  are  both  clearing  winds,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  always  fol- 
Fo.  123 6. 


C 
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lowed  by  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  a  reduction  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  fine,  pleasant  weather.  While  the  humid  winds  are  better  for  crops, 
the  '*  pampero  "  is  far  more  conducive  to  health  and  light  spirits.  Although 
this  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  itself  would  not  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
save  a  wheat  or  com  field  in  a  time  of  drought,  yet  it  assists  very  materially  in 
sustaining  vegetation  in  the  intervals — sometimes  more  or  less  protracted — 
between  the  usual  summer  rains.  But  droughts  are  not  the  only  thing 
which  the  Argentine  farmer  has  to  fear.  It  not  un frequently  happens  that, 
after  the  crops  have  well  ripened,  the  harvest  is  injured — sometimes  very 
seriously  so— by  a  persistent  succession  of  rain  storms.  It  was  this  ill-timed 
dispensation  of  liquid  favors  which  last  season  very  nearly  ruined  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  entire  province  of  Santa  F^,  while  the  drought  in  this  province 
reduced  the  yield  of  the  com  crop  about  one-half. 

LOCUSTS  AND   GRASSHOPPERS. 

Besides  droughts  and  unseasonable  rains,  however^  there   is  another 
scourge  from  which  Argentine  agriculturists  even  more  fervently  pray  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  is  the  plague  of  locusts  or  grasshoppers.     The  former 
misfortunes  merely  reduce  the  yield ;   the  latter  desolating  hosts  are  only 
satisfied  with  devouring  the  entire  harvest.     In  former  years  this  pest  was 
more  frequent  than  it  is  now.     Indeed,  for  several  seasons,  except  in  isolated 
portions,  the  grasshoppers  have  not  made  their  appearance  in  either  this  or 
the  province  of  Santa  F6,  though  while  I  write  there  is  a  mmor  of  threat- 
ened invasion  in  some  of  the  outside  agricultural  colonies.     But  all  these 
things  are  drawbacks,  against  which,  even  in  the  United  States,  the  farming 
interest  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  contend. 

PROSPECTIVE   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  regard  to  the  prospective  development  of  the  grain  industry  in  thms 
country,  of  which  you  inquire,  it  has  already  been  seen  that  favorable  ca 
ditions  of  both  climate  and  soil  are  here  in  unlimited  quantities;  tl 
while  portions  of  the  country  require  artificial  irrigation  for  the  successf 
cultivation  of  cereal  crops  and  other  portions  are  exposed  at  some  seasoi 
to  too  much,  and  at  others  to  too  little,  rain,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there 
nothing  to  prevent  a  large  and  annually  increasing  acreage  in  both  wh( 
and  corn.     Dr.  Zatzina,  the  great  statistician  of  this  country,  in  a  recei 
discussion  of  this  subject,  thus  concludes : 


The  Argentine  Republic  is  a  country  of  an  immense  area,  suitable  climate,  and  f< 
soil,  and  what  has  already  been  achieved  proves,  with  proper  economic  conditions,  that  it  i 
capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  crops  and  vegetables ;  and,  although  at  present  not 
hundredth  part  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation,  it  offers  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  worl 
who  are  seeking  to  better  their  conditions  a  vast  field  for  their  enlightened  entexprise 
activity. 

This  is  all  that  it  needs  for  a  grand  development  of  its  agricultural 
sources:   an  intelligent  immigration   from    the    overcrowded  districts  o 
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Europe  to  open  up  its  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  to  the  plow.  When 
that  comes,  every  thing  else  will  follow.  On  frequent  occasions  heretofore 
I  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of  this  country, 
and  every  thing  goes  to  confirm  it.  The  amount  at  present  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  the  home  demand  may  seem  small  and  unimportant ;  but,  when  we 
remember  that  only  about  fifty  years  ago  the  United  States  had  in  part  to 
import  its  breadstuffs  and  consider  the  marvelous  advance  we  have  made 
in  the  production  of  grain  crops  since  that  time,  we  may  readily  realize- 
that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Argentine  Republic  will  be  con- 
testing with  us  for  a  division  of  the  food  supply  of  Europe. 

E.  L.  B.\KER, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bucfws  Ayres,  November  ^,  1890. 


A    NEW    MILK   CAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-CHNERAL  EDWARDS.  OF  BERLIN. 

A  finn  in  Lilbeck,  Carl  Thiel  &  Sons,  has  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
milk  can,  of  which  the  fallowing  is  au  illustration  : 


Tliis  ran,  m  consequence  of  a  new  construction,  is  absolutely  air  tight, 

^■'^  «d  has  the  follow  ing  improvements    The  size  most  generally  used  has  a  ca- 

^^•^ity  of  10  liters  and  weighs  6  kilograms,  or,  if  preferred,  6^  kilograms. 

■*e  width  of  the  neck  (18  centimeters)  is  so  great  that  the  can  can  be 

^*iiently  and  thoroughly  cleaned.     The  cover  is  very  simple  in  its  construe- 

^^n,  and  hermetically  closes  the  can.     When  the  can  is  o[iened,  the  ring 

^oich  is  used  in  fastening  the  cover  becomes  a  convenient  handle.     The 

^^aterial  (triple-tinned  sheet-steel)  secures  the  greatest  possible  durability. 

**  Or  strengthening  the  can  on  the  oi)ening  of  the  neck  is  a  particularly  strong 
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protective  ring  or  hoop.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  five  other  hoops,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  bottom  against  concussion  six  pieces  of  hoop  iron, 
standing  on  edge,  are  used ;  this  device  thoroughly  protects  the  bottom. 
Naturally,  this  can  will  not  be  needed  in  all  dairies ;  but  where  the  milk  is  to 
be  sent  a  long  distance,  or  where  the  milk  is  cooled  before  being  sent  out, 
hermetically  sealed  cans  are  to  be  recommended.  What  is  specially  recom- 
mended in  this  can  above  others  is  that,  while  the  covers  used  on  other  cans, 
owing  to  their  intricacy,  are  easily  injured  and  with  difficulty  repaired,  the 
cover  of  this  can  is  simple  and  can  always  be  repaired  by  a  few  blows  of 
the  hammer. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consux-ate-General, 

Berlin,  August  75,  i8go. 


SUGAR-CANE   CULTURE   IN    ECUADOR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SORSBV.  OF  GUAYAQUIL, 

SUGAR   HACIENDAS. 

The  first  attempt  to  grow  sugar-cane  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sugar 
for  the  market  was  in  the  establishment  about  fifteen  years  ago  of  the  San 
Pablo  Hacienda,  an  estate  valued  at  about  ^300,000.*  It  w^as  about  seven 
years  later  that  the  Valdez  Sugar  Hacienda  was  established.  Since  that  time 
four  other  haciendas  have  been  established,  and  now  the  combined  capital 
invested  is  not  less  than  11,050,000.  There  are. now  building  two  other  ha- 
ciendas, which  will  produce  their  first  crops  in  1891,  and  will  represent  about 
§400,000  capital  invested  when  completed,  and  will  be  supplied  with  ma- 
chinery superior  to,  and  the  equipments  will  be  a  vast  improvement  over, 
that  of  any  of  the  older  establishments.  This  will  bring  the  total  of  the  cap- 
ital invested  to  about  J  1,450,000.  Up  to  the  present  every  thing  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  producer  of  sugar.  They  have  up  to  the  last  year  been  unable 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  required  for  home  consumption,  and  the  Govern- 
ment import  tax  on  foreign  sugars  has  been  so  high  that  the  price  for  home 
sugars  has  never  been  less  than  ^8  per  100  pounds. 

From  the  crop  of  last  season  the  production  of  sugar  was  6,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  estimated  crop  for  1891  is  10,000,000  pounds;  and,  as  the  limit  of 
home  consumption  was  reached  at  6,000,000  pounds,  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  4,000,000  pounds,  which  will  inevitably  lower  the  price  and  at  the  same 
time  tend  to  increase  the  home  consumption.  These  estimates  do  not  em- 
brace the  small  patches  in  the  interior,  from  which  considerable  sugar  of  an 
inferior  and  heavy  quality  is  produced,  which,  for  want  of  machinery,  goes 
through  no  refining  process. 

*  AH  values  in  this  report  are  expressed  in  Ecuadorian  dollars,  or  sucres  (x  sucresaSs  cents). 
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COST  OF  LANDS. 

First-class  lands  convenient  to  navigable  water-courses,  the  coast,  and 
the  railroad  can  be  had  at  from  |io  to  $2^  per  acre. 

COST  OF  CLEARING  AND  PLANTING. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land,  when  timbered,  and 
preparing  for  and  planting  the  cane  does  not  exceed  $^s  per  acre,  and  that  on 
lands  not  timbered  the  cost  of  preparing  and  planting  does  not  exceed  {10 
per  acre.  Both  of  these  estimates  include  the  cost  of  cane  for  planting  pur- 
poses. 

HOW  PLANTED. 

The  cane  is  planted  by  putting  three  pieces  each  in  holes  6  inches  deep 
and  18  by  18  inches  wide. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CANE. 

A  cane  held,  when  planted,  is  good  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  without 
replanting,  the  life  of  the  plant  depending  somewhat  on  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  soil. 

HOW  CULTIVATED. 

The  only  cultivation  is  the  burning  of  the  debris  of  the  cut  cane  and 
weeding  once  a  year. 

WHEN   PLANTED   AND   CUT. 

The  planting  is  done  in  February,  March,  April,  and  June,  and  is  ready 
to  cut  within  ten  months.  After  the  first  year  of  planting  the  cutting  and  mill- 
ing is  begun  in  July  and  continues  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December. 

* 

THE   KIND   OF   CANE   PREFERRED. 

The  Mexican  white  (soft)  is  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  it  is  generally 
used  in  planting. 

LABOR  (kind  and   COST). 

The  labor  is  almost  entirely  native,  with  a  few  Jamaicans,  and  the  wages 
will  average  about  90  cents  per  day.  When  possible  to  proci^e  it,  the  West 
Indian  and  coolie  labor  is  preferred. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  costs,  by  the  method  now  in  vogue,  to  produce  refined  sugar,  about 
$4  per  100  pounds.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  cutting  and  grinding  while  the  cane  is  green,  in  order 
to  grind  the  crop,  and  that  in  this  way  the  cost  of  production  is  much  greater 
than  it  would  be,  if  the  plants  of  machinery  were  large  enough  to  permit 
them  to  wait  until  the  cane  matured. 
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BCACHINERY. 

Nearly  all  of  the  machiDery  is  American^  but  the  largest  of  the  two  haci- 
endas building  will  use  French  machinery  altogether;  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  French  sugar  machinery  is  equal  to  the  best  American,  that  the  cost  is 
about  25  per  cent,  less,  and  that  with  it  it  is  possible  and  profitable  to 
produce  sugar  for  export  at  Jt  1.75  per  iqo  pounds. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  waste,  or  should  be  none,  in  the  redaction 
of  the  juice  of  the  cane  to  sugar;  that  the  molasses,  or  glucose,  is  turned  by 
distillation  into  rum  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  Jamaica.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  heretofore  the  art  of  making  sugar  has  not  been  studied  closely 
with  the  view  of  minimizing  the  cost  of  production.  The  high  prices  ob- 
tained, the  enormous  profits  made,  had  the  effect  to  encourage  the  reverse. 

On  the  largest  hacienda  it  is  said  that  for  years  the  molasses,  or  glucose, 
was  regarded  and  treated  as  waste,  and  as  such  was  thrown  into  the  nearest 
stream.  It  is  now  turned  into  rum,  the  major  part  of  which,  in  turn,  is,  by  the 
aid  of  water  and  essence  of  anise,  made  into  "mallerca,"  the  coounon  in- 
toxicating beverage  of  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  It  attains  an  average 
height  of  9  to  10  feet  and  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  3  inches,  and  matures 
within  ten  months  after  the  first  planting.  No  irrigation  whatever  is  re- 
quired. 

The  sugar-cane  of  Peru  rarely  exceeds  6  feet  in  height  and  ij^  inches 
in  thickness,  and  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate.  The  cane  does  not  mature  after 
first  planting  under  two  years,  and  it  is  necessary  to  replant  every  third  or 
fourth  year.  Irrigation  has  the  advantage  of  ripening  the  cane  at  will,  so  as 
to  bring  to  the  mill  matured  cane  only ;  but  this  advantage  on  the  part  of 
Peru  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Ecuador  in  the  greater  yield,  and  can 
be  made  to  disappear  altogether  by  putting  in  plants  of  machinery  capable 
of  grinding  the  crop  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  cane  to 
ripen  in  the  field. 

While  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar>cane  con- 
tingent to  the  navigable  water-courses,  the  coast,  and  the  railroad  is  im- 
mense, it  seems  impossible  at  this  time  to  obtain  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  amount. 

WILLIAM  B.  SORSBY, 

Consui- General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guayaquil  J  October  12  ^  i8go. 
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THE    ELECTRO-TECHNICAL    EXHIBITION   AT  FRANKFORT 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON. 

In  a  report  from  this  office  to  the  Department  which  was  published 
in  Consular  Reports  No.  113  (February,  1890)  some  account  was  given 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  International  Electro-Technical  Exhibition 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  hold  in  this  city  from  June  to  November  of 
the  present  year,  but  which  had  been,  for  good  reasons,  postponed  one  year, 
and  will  be  opened  on  May  15,  1891.  We  are,  therefore,  at  present  within 
less  than  seven  months  of  the  opening  day  of  this  important  exposition,  and 
preparations  for  it  are  already  in  active  progress. 

There  being  in  Frankfort  no  buildings  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
such  an  exhibition,  it  was  decided  to  construct  them  specially,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  site  was  chosen  on  the  tract  of  open  land  which  was  vacated  by 
the  railway  companies,  when  they  withdrew  from  their  separate  passenger 
stations  and  united  in  the  great  new  union  depot  in  1888.  The  exhibition 
buildings  will,  therefore,  be  located  between  the  chief  railway  station  and  the 
city  on  ground  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  sewerage,  as  well  as  convenient 
tracks  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  machinery  which  may  arrive  by  rail. 

This  necessity  of  planning  and  constructing  special  buildings  made  it 
also  desirable  that  the  management  should  know  some  time  in  advance  the 
approximate  number  and  character  of  the  exhibits  to  be  accommodated,  and, 
accordingly,  the  entry  lists  were  closed  at  the  end  of  July  last. 

There  are  now  on  the  books  something  more  than  two  hundred  exhibitors, 
representing  principally,  of  course,  Germany,  but  also  in  a  large  degree 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  important  nature  of  this  competition  and  the  prac- 
tical results  which  it  may  entail,  it  was  to  have  been  hoped  that  our  country 
would  have  been  more  largely  represented.  The  two  American  companies 
which  have  entered,  however,  rank  among  the  foremost  and  most  important 
in  the  United  States,  and,  as  they  will  be  supplemented  by  an  imposing  dis- 
play by  the  Edison  Phonograph  Company,  of  London,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  American  exhibit  will  be,  in  character  at  least,  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
But  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment  here  that  some  of  our  electricians, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  success  of  previous  exhibitions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  are  not  to  be  represented. 

The  classification  of  exhibits  has  been  slightly  modified  since  the  earliest 
announcements.  They  are  limited  to  such  as  may  be  properly  grouped  under 
the  following  heads,  viz:  (i)  Apparatus  for  the  production  of  electricity; 
(2)  transmission,  with  all  transmitting  and  supplementary  appliances;  (3)  ac- 
cumulating and  transforming  apparatus;  (4)  transmission  of  electric  power 
for  industrial  purposes;  (5)  motors  for  electro-technical  purposes;  (6)  elec- 
tric lighting,  with  a  special  subdivision  for  fittings;  (7)  telegraphy  and  te- 
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lephony;  (8)  electric  signaling  for  railway,  marine,  mining,  and  military 
purposes;  (9)  electro-metallurgy  and  electrolysis;  (10)  electrical  instruments 
for  measurement,  acoustic,  and  optical  purposes;  (11)  electricity,  as  applied 
to  medicine  and  surgery;  (12)  the  literature  of  electro-technology. 

The  entry  list  shows  that  in  each  of  these  departments  the  display  will 
represent  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  electrical  science.  There 
will  be  exhibited  five  different  types  of  electric  railways  and  an  electric  yacht, 
or  launch,  adequate  in  size  to  carry  one  hundred  persons.  There  will  be, 
also,  five  different  S3rstems  of  long-distance  transmission  for  electric  power, 
one  of  which,  it  is  promised,  will  transmit  300  horse-power  a  distance  of  50 
miles. 

Another  feature  of  the  exposition  will  be  a  series  of  twenty  workshops 
adapted  to  different  forms  of  mechanical  work  and  each  equipped  with  the 
most  recent  and  highly  improved  electrical  tools  and  appliances.  These 
shops  will  be  manned  by  skillful  workmen  and  kept  in  operation  during  ex- 
hibition hours.  Finally,  there  is  to  be  an  extensive  scientific  and  industrial 
laboratory  supplied  with  every  material  and  complete  apparatus  for  experi- 
ment and  illustration. 

The  exhibition  will  be,  in  scope  and  purpose,  purely  technical.  It  offers 
no  medals  or  prizes ;  no  award  except  the  verdict  which  will  be  rendered 
concerning  each  exhibit  by  its  board  of  experts,  who  will  make  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  exhibition  and  present  their  conclusions  in  a  detailed  re- 
port. This  board  will  be  composed  of  leading  electricians  from  all  countries 
which  participate  in  the  exhibition — men  who  are  recognized  as  authorities 
in  their  profession;  and  it  is  expected  that  their  report  will  constitute  a 
practical  text-book  for  electrical  constructors  and  a  guide  for  municipali- 
ties, companies,  or  individuals  who  are  contemplating  the  application  of 
electricity  to  any  industrial  or  scientific  purpose.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
report  to  consider  fully  and  fairly  all  that  has  been  achieved  thus  far  to 
subordinate  electricity  to  the  practical  uses  of  life,  point  out  what  yet  re- 
mains to  be  invented  or  improved,  and  demonstrate  what  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  last  international  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  closed. 

As  was  intimated  in  my  former  report,  the  results  of  the  forthcoming 
competition  are  likely  to  be  of  important  moment  to  the  successful  exhibit- 
ors. In  all  that  relates  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  as  a  motive 
power  western  Germany  is  behind  Italy  and  several  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  people  are  by  nature  and  education  conservative.  They  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  electric  railways  and  illuminators,  but  they  have 
waited  through  the  experimental  stages  of  the  science  for  the  best  and  most 
economical  system.  There  are  many  municipalities,  manufacturers,  and 
street  railway  companies  that  have  in  principle  adopted  electrical  lighting 
systems  and  motors,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  this  exhibition 
to  decide  which  particular  machine  or  method  they  shall  employ.  Finally, 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  fully  utilize  the  exposition  as  an  educational  op- 
portunity.    A  letter  has  recently  been  addressed  by  the  board  of  managers 
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to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Berlin,  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
prospects  of  the  enterprise  and  the  advantages  that  it  will  offer  to  students 
of  technology.  This  will  be  communicated  to  schools  and  universities 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  Frankfort  will  become  during  the  vacations  of 
next  summer  a  meeting  ground  for  hundreds  of  teachers  and  students  in  the 
^iscinating  and  important  field  of  electrical  science. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul-  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort f  October  ji^  1890. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
export  of  rubber  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
respectively,  compiled  carefully  from  the  official  records,  showing  the  extent 
of  this  valuable  trade,  giving  the  names  of  the  firms  and  the  business  of  each. 

« 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  this  valuable  product  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  goods  of 
various  kinds  imported  into  the  district  are  from  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  any  figures  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  goods  that  are  imported, 
though  I  am  looking  after  it. 

As  bearing  on  this,  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  cargo 
of  the  English  steam-ship  Anselniy  which  arrived  from  Lisbon  this  day.  It 
wilt  indicate  in  a  manner  the  kind  of  goods  generally  imported  about  weekly 
by  steam-ship  loads.     This  is  almost  exclusively  from  Portugal. 

Table  showing  the  exportation  of  rubber  from  the  Para  consular  district  from  January  i 

to  September  ^o,  i8go. 


Exporteis. 


Pusinelli,  Prusse  &  Co~ 

L*  Rocque  da  Costa  &  Co  .. 

Campanhta,  MercantU 

Robinson  &  Norton... 

J.  Vianna  &  Co... 

R.  R.  Sean  &  Co.... 

Singlchunt,  Brock  &  Co 

W.  Brambeer  &  Co 

Other  exporters... ^, 


To  United  States. 


Fine. 


Exported  direct  from  Manios. 
TotaU 


Kilograms. 

549»7a6 

4*9*444 

499,895 

557, 27» 

3i4,89« 

305,897 

A  754 

92,886 

38,686 

669,803 

3,554,934 


Medium. 


Kilograms. 

59,4fl6 
94,895 
93,58a 

93,074 
75,967 

38,143 

11,708 

8,500 

665 

145,393 

6ax,443 


Semamby 
or  coarse. 


Kilograms. 
a34,503 
460,885 
338,695 

3",99« 
107,063 

168,360 

79,906 

113,313 

38,679 

348,331 

a,o95,5X3 


Peru 
caucho. 


Kilograms. 
65,433 
47,340 

3,815 

56,908 

3,618 


179, 77« 


4«.904 

33,145 

490,934 


Total. 


Kilograms. 
906,076 
1,033,654 

935,987 
1,020,245 

501,539 
513,400 

36', 140 

a«4,578 

"9.934 
1,805,561 

6,693,114 
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Table  shewing  tk4  exportaikn  of  rubber  from  the  Para  consular  district^  etc. — G>Qtiiiiied. 


To  Europe. 

ExpoftoB. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Senamby 
orooarte. 

Peru 

caucbo. 

Total. 

Grand  total 

PusineUl,  Piuise  &Co 

La  Rooque  da  Costa  &  Co^... 

Campanhia  MercantiL 

Robtnson  &  Norton..... 

KUtgrami. 

665,450 

«3x.»47 

«3».«So 

X70 

««7.554 
30,700 
7S,x83 

"«.454 
i3X,axo 
xo8,oo8 
961,008 

KScgrams. 
106,438 
»6,396 
33,000 

Kilograms. 

133,356 

98,702 

X37,5oo 

300 

89,307 

4,79» 
31,890 

848 

46,990 

51,105 

308,59* 

KilogravHi. 
64.545 

X 

959.689 

356,346 

39»,6so 

470 
337,648 

36,451 
xx8,ao3 

«35.9<» 
193, xoo 

«96,30S 
x.675.75« 

tCiUgrams. 

x.896.745 
X, 389.000 

«. 3*7.637 
«#o».7«5 
7^,187 
54«,«5« 
473.343 
330,480 
193,  MO 
3«6,339 
3,761, 319 

J.  Vfainna  &  QOm.*....>..m...... 

3o,7«7 

960 

X3,386 

X3,6oo 

«3.97o 

«4,530 

■07,333 

Sinslehurst,  Brock  &  Co 

W.  Brambeer  &Co 

7,745 

••••■•••«■■■ •••••■ 

Dmis  Cronan  &C0..... 

Oth^r  cjcDorten.. 

33,66^ 
198,485 

Exported  direct  from  Man&os. 

XOCaA«  •■»■••••«■•••••••••«•••• 

», 664,133 

459*789 

873.  "5 

■93,378 

4,»90,5«S        xo,983.699 

Table  showing  the  ports  of  departure 

and  destination  of  rubber  exports. 

Ports  of  departure. 

To  New 
York. 

To  Euxope. 

Liverpool. 

Havre. 

Names. 

Lisbon. 

Total. 

Para.. 

5,607,553 
».o84,275 

1,286 

■,39«,533 

«, 393. 846 

6x3 

«98,7" 

•    370,300 

10,643 

34.530 

450 

3,6x4,764 

x.664.496 

»»,»55 

Mtui&os , 

Itacoa  tiara 

.Total 

6,693, X14 

3.785,999 

479,553 

34,520 

4SO 

4,«90,5«5 

NoTB. — The  amount  of  stock  on  hand  September  30  was  771,000  kilograms. 


Specimen  manifest  of  steam-ship  Anselm   {Booth  line)^  from   Lisbon,  arrived  in    Para 

October  11,  tBgo, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Wine 

|,n,.   .lu 

Do 

..., , do 

^.., ..,.,.. .boxes... 

Onions. Ml. ....*.• 

do 

Wine 

.,, , .barrels... 

, boxes... 

Wine 

, , barrels... 

Pears.M 

.....boxes... 

Wine 

barrels... 

Macaronis 

,...^ , ..boxes... 

Wine 

, ....barrels... 

..sacks... 

Anise  ■  seed 

do 

Potatoes 

, ..boxes... 

Fish 

...„ do 

Sweet-oil 

,., , cases... 

Do 

do 

Tomato  jam 

do 

Onions.... 

boxes... 

Potatoes 

do 

Wine 

30 

10 

■5 

30 
30 
xo 

5 

4 

X5 

30 
30 

a 
xo 
30 
90 

6 

4 

4 
»3 

so 


Consignees. 


B.  A.  Antuncs  ft  Ca. 
Morelra  dos  Santos  ft  Ca. 
Cunha,  Munis  ft  Gouveau 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Silva.  Montdro  ft  Ca. 
R.  J.  da  Cruz  ft  Ca. 
A.  Alves  dos  Santos  ft  Ca. 
Santos  Sobrinho  ft  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 
'     Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  J.  Alves  ft  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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i^fedmm  mamifnt  tftteam-skip  Anselm  {Booik  Hni)^fl'0m  Lishm,  ^^r.— Cootmaed. 

Artidct. 

Quantity. 

Consignees. 

Manarooi 

>*«•  •••••«••«•••  •••••mJX>3CCS.«« 

«5 

M.  J.  Rodrigues  &  Ca. 

^^^^■••••••••••••••a  ••••••••••••••«»•••••  •«•••••••••• 

«5 

Do. 

Onioos « 

S 

Do. 

Do. 

«35 
S 

s 

M.  M.  Hogudio  ft  Cft. 

Aaiie  laed.... , 

Do. 

Camry-aecd 

do 

Do. 

MaoutMti......^....... 

do 

35 

Do. 

aaQAKQ  DBuiCjf ■•«••••••••••••••••••«••••••«••••*« 

barrels... 

10 

Do. 

Bouis ^ 

.. M... ••«.••.•. ••.....•Sacics... 

xoo 

Do. 

•    ■!*•(•••••«•••«••«•••••«•■•••■•••«■•••«•••• ••••••••4 

do 

65 

Do. 

Viaesar ^ ^ 

....barrels... 

30 

Do. 

Wine ^ 

......................  ...^i^^...... 

40 

Do. 

M  vlJUCNB«»« ■••••••••••••••••■  ••••••••••«•••••«••• 

>..M................M.boxes... 

10 

P.  da  Costo  ft  Sanm. 

I^rf 

•»•.•..••...••....•.•  .cases  ■> . 

Do. 

'^^■U9*««*«*#««  ••••■•  •«••••  •••••■••••••  ••■•••••••••■ 

......boxes... 

Do. 

Onipc8..«», M« 

do 

Do. 

Anokis.  .....^ 

....do 

Do. 

Onions «.... 

.do 

ao 

A.  Brito  ft  Ca. 

W  IbC ••••••■••■«•  ••••••  ••••••••••«••*•••••••••••■•• 

••••••••••••••  ••■•••••DftlHSIB*** 

A.  J.  Sardo  ft  Ca. 

Ookms .^ ». 

boxes... 

ao 

Do. 

do 

ao 
35 

Do. 

Onfcms 

..do 

Castro  Maxques  ft  Ql 

'  vuklOGS««««««*««»« ••••«•••••••#•••••••••.«•  •«••«« 

do 

ao 

Do. 

Macaroni........... 

.....do 

>5 

5 

Do. 

Hulled  barley »... 

.barrels... 

Do. 

Onions 

boxes... 

45 

ao 

Machado  Rocha  ft  Qau 

Biacarooi.^ 

do 

Do. 

POtatOCfw     xw   ^.a..w...... a... ...... ........... 

do 

»5 

80 

Do. 

vvIDC«»««***««  •«»••••••••  ■••■•••••■  •••*•••«•••••••■ 

.barrels... 

Do. 

Beans 

..»«.. ......sacks... 

4 

I 

40 

Do. 

Gold  coin 

., boxes... 

Do. 

ARpks 

.do 

Do. 

Onions 

.do 

•5 

Calheiios  ft  OUTdiA. 

ArfUlflB»««*««*««*»»a*»**«*« •••»••••«••••  •••••••■■■••• 

barrds... 

80 

Do. 

Hailed  barley 

do 

ao 

Do. 

Vinegar «.. 

do 

10 

Do. 

Beans .^ 

.jacks... 

too 

Do. 

.cases... 

as 

Do. 

Ginger 

do 

so 

Do. 

Onions 

boxes... 

«5 

Coutinha  Braga  ft  ClL 

Macaroni.. 

do 

35 

Do. 

Hulled  barley 

do 

so 

Do. 

Onions 

.xio 

ao 

Araigo&Ca. 

Potatoes 

do 

n 

Do. 

Macaroni.... 

so 

IS 

so 

Do. 

Swectoil .M 

...,.,. cases... 

Do. 

oa..^ 

M .barrels... 

Do. 

Onions... 

boxes... 

so 

J.  R.GiU&Qa. 

Potatoes........ • 

do 

30 

«5 

Do. 

Macaroni. 

.boxes... 

Do. 

Hulled  barley 

......barrels... 

«5 

Do. 

Beans 

..sacks... 

50 

Do. 

Apple. 

boxes... 

a 

Do. 

Onions. ...„„.... ....*w. 

.do 

xo 

ao 
xo 

X 

Souza,  Innao  ft  Giu 

Pocatoes ^ 

do 

Do. 

do 

Do. 

XoBiato  jam. ....M.*....*. ••••»•• ••• 

do 

Do. 

, .cases... 

a 

s 

Do. 

Hulled  barley. 

barrels... 

Do. 

^Vitjutj 

........ .a... .....•••••  boxes... 

5 
5 

CarvalhoB  ft  Qu 

Jtw^Bi^PCPenaaao  «»«♦♦«»#»»»»  «ss  —  aoaaaa  as  •••—*•» 

•....••*•.*.«.•..•*. •....oo...... 

Do. 

wOvBin  —a— —Ma—— »•»»■•————••••■•—••••——•••»••••»••»— *W>****»* 

n 

Do. 
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Specimen  manifest  of  steam-ship  Anselm  {Booth  line)^from  Lisbon.^  etc.'^Xjod&ssmt^ 


Articles. 


Onions M *. i^ 1.. .......boxes... 

Potatoes ^ ^ do 

MacaroaL do...... 

Hulled  bftriey ..barreb... 

Onions boxes... 

Macaroni. do 

Hulled  barley sacks... 

Onions boxes... 

Potatoes do 

Wine JuLrrels... 

I)o...«.M*«...*>M*«.. M.cases... 

Beans ..sacks... 

Onions \ boxes... 

Grapes —do 

Beans ...sacks... 

Vinegar ; barrels... 

Apples boxes... 

Grapes ^.do 

Figs « ; cases... 

Wine .ulo 

Do barrels... 

Onions •. boxes... 

Potatoes « ~ .do 

Fruit cases... 


Sweet<oii do 

Vin^ar barrels.. 

Wine .do 


Grapes boxes... 

Do ; do 

Apples ~.do 

Grapes do 


Hardware do 

Money ..packages... 

Fruit boxes... 

Wine barrels... 

Grapes .boxes... 

Beans .sacks... 

Onloas boxes... 

Oil barrels... 

Wine -do 


Money boxes... 

Canned  goods cases... 

Figs ..boxes... 

Fruit ...do 


Wine ..barrels... 

Machinery .....pieces... 

Onions  boxes... 

Canned  goods do 

Onions do 


Potatoes ,.. do 

Beans sacks... 

Macaroni boxes... 

Wine ..barrels... 

Do do 

Lard cases... 

Onions boxes... 

Cod-fish do 

Onions do 

Fish ^ do 

Onions do 

Macanmi , do 


lO 

90 
lO 

5 
5 

8 

a 

3» 
3« 

SO 

50 

roo 

•o 

90 

ao 

lO 

5 
5 

a 

30 
100 

¥^ 
90 
sa 
10 
xo 
•o 
so 

3a 

a 
a 
6 

X 

6 
xo 

300 
30 

xo 

40 

x 
axs 

a 
a 

«7 

7 

X5 

88 

S 

xo 

•4 

4 

.  5 

xo 

x 

S 

xo 

40 
40 

«5 


Coelho  d'Axevcdo  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
M.  J.  Rodrigues. 

Do. 

Do. 
J.  VianBa&Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Castro,  Irxnao  &  Ga. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Aires  Cameiro  ft  Ga. 

Do. 
G.  d'Araujo  ft  Cau 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
L.  d'Araiqo  ft  Cm. 
Barros  ft  Vianna. 
M.J.  Pereira&O. 

Do. 
Joaquim  Thiago  Perdra. 
Coimbra  Pego  ft  Oa. 
A.  J.  Actis  ft  Ca. 
A.  D.  da  Silva  Goimaraca. 
J.  C.  d'Abnmboaa. 

Do. 
Alfredo  Barros  ft  Oa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Phito  de  Couto  ft  Ca. 
H.  ft  Augusto  de  La-Rocqae. 
M.R.deOUventaftCa. 

Do. 
A.  Gon^alves  Leitao  ft  Innao. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
J.  M .  dos  Santos  ft  Ga. 

Do. 
Domingos  J.  de  Carvalho  ft  Ca. 

Do. 
J.  A.  Freitas  ft  Ca. 

Do. 
S.  Pereira  ft  Cs. 

Do. 
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^etimfn  matdfesi  tf  steam-skip  Anselm  {Booth  tine),  /rom  Lisbon,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


v/nioiis..».»»..— »»»«««»»««»»»>«»»«««»•«  »»»—•»»»»«»»•«««««»»»«•—«»»««»  «PoxCT... 

Potatoes ~ - — * do 

Canned  goods ^ do...«. 

Wine ~. pipes... 

LAzd....MM •...•.. .......cftses... 

Onions ~ .'.... boxes... 

Potatoes...... ».. do 

Wtne ..barrels... 

Fish....... boxes... 

^nrinc............*M..  ....................................  ................Cases... 

Fruit ~ do 

X^OCifltvOCS  •••«••  •••■•«  ■•••••««•••■•••  ••••••••••••••••••••««••••••••■••«•«  •••00**«B«» 

bt^^^TIt  1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  ■•••■••••••»•••  •••*••••••••■•••••••••■•■•••••  •••••••••••••••SnCJCS*** 

Canned  goods cases... 

Wine..... M........J»aireb... 

Jr  18A-******  ••*•••««•■••••••«••••••••«•••••••••••••••••*•  ••••••••••••••••••mDOaCB*** 

SuOCS  •••««••••«*«••••••»*••**••••«••••••••••••••••*••*••••••*••••••  ••••••••00«>»a«« 

Wtne.„ Jiarrels... 

Money ...^ .packages... 

Vinegar barrels... 

Wine -do 

Fnut - ~ boxes... 

Shoes » cases... 


Quantity. 


Do «. do 

Cabbages........ crates... 

Wine..... barrels... 

Do do 

Do.. .......... .....MM.. pipes... 

Gtapes boxes... 

Row-boat.. M 

Figs M ..boxes... 

Wine barrels... 

Do M. .r. do 

Do M do 

Onions boxes... 

Wine ..barrels... 

Onions m boxes... 

Macaroni m do 

Sweet-oil cases... 

Macaroni boxes... 

Onions ~do 

Potatoes. M .do 

Cod-fish « ~ do 

Macaroni m m do 

Salt M ...sacks... 

Vme M ..barrels... 

X  cpper.... ...................#...............■».........■................ sacKS... 

Grapes  .....m........m m............... boxes... 

Wine MMM..... barrels... 

Do ; do 

Grapes  .....m. mm boxes... 

Wine m ..barrels... 


Seeds M do 

Drugs M ..boxes... 

Acid M...... ..............cases... 

Grapes mm »... boxes... 

Tomato  jam ...cases 

Sausages ^m. boxes... 

Fish.MM..M„..M.M....M...M do 


.#....  — »»t.»«M».«»»«> 


..cases... 


ID 

to 

S 

0% 

a 

ao 
ao 
so 

M 

I 
a 

30 

30 
60 

I 

S 

10 

X 

5S 

I 
a 

ao 
6 

X 
X 

8 
xo 

6 

o}i 

8 

X 

a 

a 

10 
10 

40 
«5 

X5 

a6 

5 
ao 
10 
ao 
ao 
xo 
soo 
5 

X 

ao 
35 

13 

7 
5 

a 

5 
xo 

4 

X 

I 

X 

I 


Consignees. 


Perdra,  Femandes  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Nunes  da  Silra  &  Irmao. 
J.  Ferreira  Barbosa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Silva  Santos  &  Ql 

Do. 
LeiteSUva&CaL. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Duxaes  Junior  &  Ca. 
M.  J.  Gon^alves  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Perdra  Dias  &  Ca. 
J.  H.  Vidigal. 
Rendeiro  &  Ca. 
J.  A.  Carxapatoso  &  Ca. 
F.  de  Mendon^  &  Ca. 
Antonio  Ferreiro  Pinto. 
Pereira  Lopes  &  Ca« 
Turri  &  Leal. 
R.  Barros  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
R.  da  Silva  Villar. 
M.  A.  V.  d'Andiade. 
M.  Gon^alves  Pereira  &  Ca. 
R.  Vieyra  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Gon^alves  de  Britto  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pires  Teixeira  &  Ql 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Domingos  da  Motta  Marqtiea. 
J.  M.  da  Silva  Miranda. 
Ricardo  &  Formigal. 
Teixeira  de  Mesquita  &  Qau 
N.  Pontes  &  Correa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Axevedo&Ca. 
M.  R.  Caetano. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Sptcmtn  maniftst  oftfam^ship  Amehm  {JBoM  Hni^^flntm  Lishcn^  «ft'v— Cootiiraed. 


Artida. 


Oiiioiii....^..«.-..M boxes... 

Grapes ...^....boxcs... 

Apples.. •...•.... •....«... ......M.....M.*. •••..•..••... .••.•••.•.~.do 

Wine .barrds... 

Wood ....volumes... 

Seeds barrels... 

Drugs. -.cases... 

Grapes boxes... 

Fish...................« do 

Onions. .... MM.. ...M........ MM...... ..M. ..•..•.•.«....•. .....M.do...... 

Fhiit M M .do 


Canned  goods ..........do 

Sweet^w................... .....M........M....< 

Gariic . 

Oil...... ...... .M.». ..».....»«».  ....»»«.»..«.«.»..M.. ....MM  w. ........parrels... 

Figs • M.........M.M.boxe8... 

HuUed  barley.. .barrete... 

Grapes boxes... 


Wine. 


.pipes. 


Grapes boxes... 

Do ~do 

Do......... ~do 

Do...... muo...... 

Apples ......do 

Grapes do 


Furniture..... cases... 

Wine ..barrels... 

.Do do 

Do do 


Fruit I boxes.. 

Apples ...do 

Wine ..barrels.. 


Lime ^ do 

Apples boxes... 

Grapes do 

Do do 

Onions do 

Fish do 


Macaroni do 

Stone ...volumes... 

Stoves ...cases... 

Wui« .....barreb... 

Corks .^. ...sacks... 

Wine '. barrels... 

Do do 

Books Jwxes... 

Sundries do 

Canned  goods cases... 

Beans .juicks... 


Quantity. 


S 

I 

s 
s 

ao 

lo 

6 

I 

4 


ao 
zo 

iO 

a 
S© 
<^ 

X 

oM 

M 
9 

4)^ 

a 

9 
lO 

to 

ao 
a 

4«> 

ao 

9 

1 
ao 
lo 

15 

x8 

36 

X 

9 

«5 

6 

I 

I 
60 
40 


J.  A.  da  Ctmha. 
Machado  ft  Ca. 

F.  O.  Perdrm  &  FShoa. 

Do. 

G.  Guimaraes  &  Ca. 
Martins  ft  Vieyra. 

S.  Jorge  d' Almeida  ft  Ca. 
Do. 
Do. 

A.  F.  d'Olirein  ft  Ca. 

Do. 
Do. 
D«. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dow 
Do. 
Do. 
Jos^  Coimbra. 

B.  F.  Gon^ves. 
J.  Bastos  &  Cau 
Teixeira  Pintoft  Ca« 
J.  Siqveira  Rodrigucs. 

J.  M .  da  Silva  Matia  ft  Ca. 
Joci  A.  de  Pinho  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Vieyra  Fiuxa  &  Ca. 
SUva  S&  &  Ca. 
Santos  &  Olivdra. 
Domingos  Tavetra  Baiboso&Ca. 
G.  A.  liotelho. 
Lopes  Junior  ft  Ca. 
F.J.daSUva&Ca. 

Do. 
J.  A.  Matios  Cunha. 

Do. 
J.  dos  Santos  Carradas. 
J.  A.  da  Costa  &  Ca. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manoel  Pedro  &  Ca. 

C.  J.  de  Figueiredo  &  Ca. 
L.  de  Figueiredo  &  Ca. 

Do. 
Pereira  Uma  ft  Ca. 
M.I.  Pereira  Guunaraea. 
Heraclito  Nina  &  Ca. 
A.  D.  da  Silva  Giumaracs. 
To  order. 

Do. 


This  cargo  is  almost  entirely  from  Portugal.  The  English  ship  following 
will  bring  a  cargo  from  that  country  or  from  Germany,  from  whence  a  ma- 
jority of  the  dry  goods,  etc.,  come,  because  they  are  cheap.  Our  own  mer- 
chants could  (if  they  would  try)  get  up  the  same  goods,  and  be  able  to  com* 
pete  with  these  and  still  make  money. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  imports  from  Portugal  are  lime, 

onions,  and  macaroni. 

Enormous  quantities  of  canned  goods  come  from  England,  France,  and 

Germany, 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Paray  October  7j,  i8go. 


FOREIGN   COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

There  have  just  been  published  the  official  figures  of  the  importations  and 
exportations  for  the  month  of  May  and  the  first  five  months  of  the  years  1889 
and  1890. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  the  two  years,  es- 
pecially remembering  the  prophecy  that  1890  would  be  an  exceptional  year, 
owing  to  the  exposition. 

I  give  a  table  of  the  importations  and  exportations  for  the  month  of  May 
of  each  year : 


Articles. 


Food  products.^ 

Raw  materials 

Manu&ctured  articles. 
Miscellaiicous  articles 

Total 


Imports. 


S889. 


Francs. 

«30f79a*a» 

350,310,000 

49,973,000 

12,924,000 


443. 998* «» 


1890. 


Francs. 

128,063,000 

250,971,000 

60,398,000 

xi,x8i,ooo 


450,5x3,000 


Exports. 


X889. 


Francs. 
87,698,000 
84,643,000 
x68, 059,000 
x8, 229, 000 


358,629,000 


X890. 


Francs. 
73,003,000 
74,915,000 

171,990,000 
15,9x5,000 


334,823,000 


A  glance  at  the  tables  for  the  month  of  May  will  show  that  there  has  been 
a  gain  in  the  importations  for  the  year  1890  of  6,515,000  francs,  while  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  exportations  of  23,807,000  francs.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  just  where  the  gains  and  the  losses  were.  ,  Under  importa- 
tions we  notice  that  there  was  a  loss  in  1890  of  2,729,000  francs  in  food 
products;  in  raw  material  there  was  a  gain  of  661,000  francs;  in  manufact- 
ured articles  the  greatest  gain  took  place,  which  was  10,326,000  francs ;  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  'miscellaneous  articles  of  1,743,000  francs.  In  exporta- 
tions there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  every  thing  for  the  month  of  May 
excepting  manufactured  articles.  For  example,  the  heaviest  loss  was  in  food 
products,  which  amounted  to  15,696,000  francs;  in  raw  materials  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  9,728,000  francs;  and  in  miscellaneous  articles  the  exporta- 
tions were  3,314,000  francs.  The  only  gain  was  in  manufactured  articles, 
which  amounted  to-3,93i,ooo  francs.    The  total  falling  off  in  exportations 
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amounted  to  27,738^000  francs,  against  a  gain  of  3,931,000  francs.  If  we 
now  compare  the  first  five  months  of  the  years  1889  and  1890,  we  will  see 
that  there  was  a  general  gain  both  in  importations  and  exportations,  except- 
ing in  the  importation  of  food  products  and  the  exportation  of  raw  material 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  following  table  will  show  the  gains  and 
losses  fof  the  first  five  months : 

IMPORTS. 


Aitides. 


Food  products.. 

Raw  materials... 

Maoii&ctured  articles. 
MtscellaneottS  articles. 


Total. 


1890. 


Franci. 

589,949,' 
I />3S ,  008, 000 

"53, 870,000 
49»799»«» 


x^x8, 806,000 


X889. 


France. 
590,938,000 
903,603,000 

49,603,000 


»,837, 769,000 


Gain. 


Franct. 


»«9.40S.ooo 

19,245,000 

296,000 


148,846, 


Frame*. 
7.989,000 


!««■••    •■•■••»••••••»• 


>•••••«*•••«•»«• 


7,989.000 


EXPORTS. 


Food  products... 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  articles. 
Miscellaneous  articles 


Total. 


348,645,000 

307,843,000 

805,777,000 

88,945,000 


1,530,910,000 


307,597,000 

3x7,689,000 

750,508,000 

88,53x,ooo 


m64,3»S,ooo 


35,048,000 


5S*«^»ooo 


90,3*7.000 


9,846,000 
4,586,000 


»4.43»,ooo 


General  average  per  month  for  the  first  five  months. 


Articles. 


Food  products 

Raw  materials 

Manufactured  articles 
Miscellaneous  articles 

Total 


Imports. 


1890. 


Francs, 
116,589,800 
906,401,600 

50,774,000 
9,959,800 


383,795,900 


X889. 


Franc*. 
1x8,187,600 
180,530,600 

46,995,000 
9,920,600 


355. 553. 800 


Exports. 


X890. 


Franc*. 
68,599,000 
61,568,600 
i6x, 155,400 
16,789,000 


308,042,000 


1889. 


Franc*. 
61,5x9,400 
63,557,800 

150,  iox,6oo 
X9,sjo6,soo 


995,085,000 


In  looking  over  the  general  average  per  month  for  the  five  months  there 
are  some  notable  facts  to  be  observed :  First  of  all.  May,  1890,  is  above  the 
average  in  both  importations  and  exportations ;  that  in  exportations  the  great 
gains  have  been  made  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the 
principal  loss  has  been  in  food  products.  In  exportations  there  has  been  an 
advance,  though  not  very  marked,  in  food  products  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles ;  in  raw  materials  and  miscellaneous  articles  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agents 

UwTED  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Limoges,  July  St  1S90. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN   FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  UMOGES. 

The  department  of  agriculture  in  France  holds  every  year  what  are  called 
^'concours  r^gionals."  These  are  nothing  more  than  fairs  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent agricultural  regions  to  encourage  and  stimulate  agriculture.  Prizes  are 
given,  medals  awarded,  and  different  tests  are  made  to  develop  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  land  cultivators.  At  these  fairs  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  grains,  fruits — ^in  fact,  every  thing  that  the  land  produces  is  ex- 
hibited, and  the  rewards  are  given  according  to  merit.  One  of  the  roost 
important  of  these  concours  was  held  at  Perigueux  during  the  month  of  June. 

Knowing  that  all  the  agri<;ultural  instruments  of  France  would  be  ex- 
hibited, I  visited  Perigueux  with  the  sole  idea  of  reporting  on  French  machin- 
ery and  the  demand  or  market  that  might  be  shown  for  American  implements. 
It  was  surprising  to  note  the  very  poor  display  of  machinery,  though  the  best 
houses  in  France  were  represented.  There  were  several  foreign  manufacturers 
represented,  but  the  only  prize  awarded  was  given  to  the  Planet  Horse-hoe 
and  Cultivator  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  trial  against  fourteen  com- 
petitors. 

We  enumerate  in  the  following  order  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements  that,  if  properly  introduced,  would  find  a  most  excellent 
market  in  France. 

MOWERS,  REAPERS,  AND   BINDERS. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  good  mowers,  reapers,  and  binders. 
At  the  fair  there  were  but  two  mowers  on  the  ground  that  were  not  of  Amer- 
ican make — one  was  French  and  the  other  English.  An  examination  showed 
that  the  French  and  English  machines  were  fully  one-third  heavier,  their 
construction  was  more  crude,  the  workmanship  was  poorer,  while  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  $$  in  the  price  between  the  American  and  those  of  for- 
eign make.  These  latter  were  made  af^er  the  fashion  of  patents  that  have 
expired  in  the  United  States.  It  is  certain  that  no  English  or  French  mower 
or  reaper  could  compete  at  present  with  the  American  models  in  beauty, 
workmanship,  and,  we  believe,  in  price. 

HAY   TEDDERS  AND   HORSE-RAKES. 

Next  in  importance  are  hay  tedders.  These  implements  are  not  as  common 
in  America  as  in  France.  Here  the  weather  is  so  uncertain  and  the  sbil  so 
moist  during  the  hay  season  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  hay 
moving  by  turning  and  spreading  it  in  order  to  have  it  dry  enough  to  stack 
or  house.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  numbers  of  men  and  women  with 
short  wooden  forks  passing  over  the  fields  after  the  mowers  and  constantly 
turning  the  hay  until  it  is  fit  to  draw  off.  This  will  show  how  necessary  a 
tedder  is.  There  was  but  one  in  the  whole  exhibition ;  that  was  a  ridiculously 
No.  123 7. 
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heavy,  poorly  constructed  machine,  and  in  many  fields  impracticable.  A 
good  tedder  would  be  a  boon  to  French  hay-makers,  and  would  find  a  ready 
market. 

Horse-rakes  are  now  being  used  with  considerable  success.  There  are  one 
or  two  manufacturers  in  France  and  several  in  England ;  but  rakes  comiDg 
from  the  United  States  have  the  preference,  as  they  are  more  easily  worked 
by  man  and  horse  than  any  other,  and  are  cheaper  in  price.  With  these  ad- 
vantages there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  whole  market. 

HAND-TOOLS. 

I 

There  is  a  decided  call  for  hand-tools  of  American  make.  The  writer 
was  standing  near  where  implements  were  sold  and  heard  farmers  repeatedly 
ask  for  American  rakes,  forks,  and  garden  tools.  Being  anxious  to  know  the 
reason,  the  question  was  asked  "why  the  American  tools  were  preferred." 
The  answer  was :  ''They  are  better  made,  lighter  in  weight,  and  better  wood  is 
used  in  handles." 

We  may  include  the  scythe  before  we  leave  the  harvest  field.  There  are 
many  small  proprietors  who  will  never  be  able  to  buy  a  machine,  as  there 
are  many  rough,  rocky,  and  uneven  places  where  a  machine  could  not  he 
worked ;  there  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  scythe.  The  style  generally  in  use  has 
a  very  short,  heavy  blade,  much  like  what  is  used  in  the  United  States  for 
cutting  brush ;  but  it  probably  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  a  scythe  and  snath  as  used  in  America,  especially  in  cutting  the  heavy 
grass  of  the  lowlands. 

HAY   PRESSES. 

These  important  machines  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  yet  hay  h 
bound  in  bundles,  much  like  threshed  oat  or  wheat  straw,  and  sold  that  way. 
After  conversing  with  several  dealers  in  farm  machinery,  it  is  certain  that 
hay  presses  worked  by  hand  and  horse  power  can  be  marketed  in  France; 
but  it  will  take  some  time,  and  require  care  in  the  introduction. 

THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS. 

These  are  in  great  demand.  Grain  is  usually  threshed  now  by  small  com- 
panies, who  unite  in  purchasing  a  movable  steam-engine,  with  threshing  and 
cleaning  attachments,  who  go  around  from  farm  to  farm  threshing  and  clean- 
ing for  wages  or  toll.  Horse  machines  are  rare,  but  would  sell  quite  readily- 
The  prices  at  which  the  steam  machines  are  sold  are  from  $1,500  to  f  3,000. 
Good  liorse  machines  could  be  sold  to  smaller  proprietors  who  can  not  afford 
a  large  steam-power,  because  of  the  price,  although  the  manufacture  of  steam 
machines  is  quite  extensive. 

DRILLS. 

Drills  of  an  inferior  order,  with  limited  and  imperfect  facilities  for  sowing 
all  kind  of  grain,  are  already  introduced  into  France  from  England.  It  is 
certain  that  machines  which  will  sow  any  kind  of  grain,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  attachments  for  sowing  chemical  fertilizers  and  grass  seed,  have  an 
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advantage  over  heavier  machines  tliat  do  not  sow  regularly  and  axe  liable  to 
sooD  get  out  of  order. 

PLOWS   AND   HARROWS. 

These  are  made  in  great  variety  in  France,  but  all,  as  a  rule,  are  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  pattern.  Subsoilers  and  plows  of  that  description  are 
not  well  known  here.  Harrows  are  mostly  manufactured  in  England,  and 
there  is  only  a  call  here  for  the  cheaper  grades;  other  models  might  be  intro- 
duced. 

CULTIVATORS  AND  HORSE-HOES. 

These  implements  are  very  much  needed.  The  styles  in  ordinary  use  have 
been  antiquated  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time.  As  before  stated,  the 
horse-hoe,  or  cultivator,  that  took  the  prize  at  Perigueux,  and  was  far  superior 
in  workmanship,  design,  and  practical  use,  was  of  American  make.  The 
■manufacturer  said  that  there  was  an  excellent  outlook  for  these  articles  in 
France. 

GARDEN   I'OOLS. 

All  of  these  are  needed,  especially  spades  and  shovels  (the  long  handled 
are  generally  preferred).  Those  with  rounded  edges  are  mostly  in  favor,  but 
all  are  used. 

WOODEN    ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  wooden  pails.  Wooden  measures  of  all 
sizesy  after  the  metric  system,  are  greatly  in  demand. 

BARBED  AND   RIBBON    WIRE. 

Of  late  this  kind  of  fencing  has  been  in  great  demand.  The  supply,  at 
present,  comes  mostly  from  England. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  demand  for  all  kind  of  small  tools,  such  as  hoes,  potato  dig- 
gers, garden  rakes,  spades,  etc.,  which  could  find  a  ready  market  in  France, 
as  they  are  frequently  called  for  and  sell  when  shown. 

It  is  not  realized  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  have  the  right  parties  introduce  machinery  of  American  make. 
A  c:ertatn  machine  manufactured  in  America  was  put  on  the  French  market 
five  years  ago;  during  all  that  period  not  a  dozen  were  sold,  although  it  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  best  French  houses.  Last  year  the  factory 
sent  over  an  American,  a  man  who  could  not  speak  French^  but  who  could 
show  off  the  machine  to  its  best  advantage,  and  this  year  five  hundred  ma- 
chines have  been  sold  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  more.  This  proves 
the  fiEu:t — and  is  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  of  all  with 
whom  he  has  spoken — that  Americans  must  sell  American  machinery. 
To  simply  appoint  a  French  house  as  agent  and  expect  the  orders  to  come 
in  is  as  practical  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  Sahara  and  wait  for  rain.  But  when 
a  live  American  comes  (if  he  can  speak  French  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is 
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not  absolutely  Decessary)i  and  shows  in  the  field  the  workings  of  the  machine 
and  practically  demonstrates  the  advantages,  there  is  liardly  an  American 
'iB^icultural  machine  that  is  a  success  in  the  United  States  that  would  not 
be  a  success  in  France. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent* 
UNrncD  States  Commercial  AcsNCYy 

Limoges^  July  7,  iSgo. 


THE   MINES  OF   HUELVA,  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BV  CONSULAR  AGBST  CATLIN. 

The  great  copper  zone  which  traverses  the  province  of  Huelva  extends 
from  Castilla  delas  Guardas,  40  kilometers  west-northwest  of  Seville,  to  Ajustel, 
in  Portugal,  a  distance  of  more  than  300  kilometers,  with  an  average  width  of 
25  kilometers. 

In  this  zone,  among  others  less  important,  are  found  the  mines  of  Rio 
Tinto,  Tharsis,  La  Zarza,  Sotiel-Coronada,  Lagumza,  Pefia  de  Hierro,  La 
Joya,  Poderosa,  etc.,  all  having  great  analogy  in  their  ores,  which  are  found 
in  great  masses  and  at  little  distance  from  the  surface,  at  which  point  they 
generally  terminate  in  immense  crests  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  amount  of  copper  in  these  ores  is  very  variable,  but  the  great  pro- 
portion may  be  taken  at  3  to  3  per  cent.,  a  poverty 'of  metal  which  is  only 
compensated  by  the  abundance  of  ore  and  the  method  of  extraction  and 
treatment. 

This  great  metalliferous  zone,  which  occupies  about  2,000  square  kilom- 
eters, is  tapped  to  the  port  of  Huelva  by  three  lines  of  railway — the  ¥ao 
Tinto  Railway,  the  Tharsis,  and  the  Bintron  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto.  The 
two  last  are  also  open  to  public  service.  In  the  more  westerly  part  of 
the  province  another  railway,  elevated  for  half  its  length,  carries  ore  to  the 
river  Guadiana. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  ore  are :  Sulphur,  50  to  51  per  cent; 
iron,  40  to  41  per  cent. ;  silicate,  4  to  5  per  cent. ;  copper,  1  to  j  per 
cent.;  with  variable  insignificant  quantities  of  gold,  arsenic,  silver,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals.  The  so-called  rich  ore,  with  2  to  3  per  cent  oi 
copper,  is  exported ;  and  the  poor,  of  about  12  per  cent.,  is  treated  by  open 
air  calcination.     The  amount  shipped  is  about  700,000  tons  yearly. 

The  mines  of  this  province  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Romans,  neglected  by  the  Moors,  and  nearly  so  by  the  Spaniards,  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
seriously  directed  towards  them.  But  the  immense  deposits  only  b^  ^^ 
yield  a  fair  part  of  their  treasures,  when  twenty-five  years  ago  foreign  com- 
panies bought  up  the  great  mines  and  began  to  develop  them.  In  i866-'67 
the  number  of  steamers  which  loaded  ore  in  this  |)ort  was  38,  with  n,5^4 
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tons,  while  in  1889**90  the  number  was  727,  with  520,494  tons.  In  1866 
the  custom-house  collected  315,000  pesetas  and  in  1886  about  4,000,000 
pesetas. 

The  capital  invested  by  the  different  mining  companies  is  254,560,288 
pesetas.  They  pay  in  taxes  to  the  public  treasury  1,749,624  pesetas  an- 
nually; in  wages,  20,763,125  pesetas;  and  buy  stores  in  this  coimtry  for 
about  8,250,000  pesetas  yearly.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  from 
17,000  to  18,000. 

Besides  the  copper  mines,  there  are  a  great  many  small  workings  of  man- 
ganese, of  which  about  8,000  tons  were  shipped  in  i889-'90.  The  principal 
mines  are  near  Valverde  del  Camino.  Near  Aracena  ore  containing  anti- 
mony and  silver  is  worked  to  a  small  extent  and  sent  down  to  Seville. 

There  is  gold  in  the  quartz  rocks  and  streams,  but  it  has  not  been  found 
in  any  workable  quantity. 

Tabit  sk^mimg  cost  per  ion  tf  cakimUion  of  pyrites  for  sulphur . 


DocripcioD. 

Cost. 

Description. 

Cost. 

Pesetas. 

5.00 
•34 
•4« 

X.X7 

.47 

Removal  of  calcined  ore , 

Pesetas. 

0.  26 

5  per  cent,  interest  on  plant,  etc 

-39 

Total 

Kj^KTm^b  u>  IttrtMCCT»«.« ...... »....« .«••........ 

8.05 

Ri^pun».»MM.. ...................... ••*.•... ...•. 

Tahle  showittg  cost  per  ton  of  calcination  for  copper. 


Description. 


Coal 

Salt. 

Iron  for  piedpitatioii. 

Stoics........ 

Work. „.. 

Sakrks 


Cost. 


Pesetas. 

8.67 
3.3» 

a.  73 
.18 

5.73 
X.93 


Descriptioo. 


Repairs 

Water,  light,  etc 

Various ^ 

5  per  ceot.  interest  on  plant,  etc. 

Total 


Cost. 


Pesetas. 

0.4a 

.23 

.26 
1. 10 


04.56 


The  length  of  railways  constructed  by  the  mining  companies  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kilometers. 
Kio  TiDto  to  Huelva. 83 

^"^^arsisto  HneWa. 46 

^-08  Silos  to  Thaifis.. 30 

^*Umca  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto. 57 

^tiel-Corooada  to  Valverde 13 

^bezas  de  Puto  to  La  Liya 20 

The  lines  from  Tharsis  to  Huelva  and  Zalamea  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto 
*^c  open  to  public  service.  That  of  Sotiel-Coronada  joins  the  Zalamea  line 
^^  Valverde,  and  the  line  from  Cabezasde  Pasto^  half  elevated,  finishes  at  the 
^^ading  place  of  La  Laja,  in  the  river  Guadiana. 
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All  these  lines  are  narrow  gauge,  and  the  two  first  terminate  in  splendid 
piers,  which  enable  their  companies  to  load  a  steamer  of  1,500  tons  in  time 
for  her  to  arrive  and  leave  the  port  loaded  in  one  tide. 

The  amount  of  land  bought  by  the  mining  companies,  adjoining  and  in- 
cluding their  mines,  is  as  follows : 

Hcciaia. 

Rk>  Tinto  Company  (limited).. 1 6,453 

Tbarsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  (limited) : 

TharsisMine. 11,000 

Los  Silos  Mine 4,750 

Companhia  Portognesa  das  Minas  de  Huelya 4,000 

Sociedad  de  Minas  de  Cobre  de  Alosua 1,159 

La  Companhia  Sotiel-Coronada.'. 2}4 

Bede  Metal  and  Chemical  Company  (limited) J07 

Totals 27,882 

The  amount  of  land  bought  up  by  the  smaller  companies  brings  the  total 
up  to  31 1 1 82  hectares,  besides  which  the  different  companies  between  them 
rent  10,882  hectares.  The  Tharsis  Company  appears  as  the  largest  la^ided 
proprietor,  but,  instead  of  indemnifying  the  nearest  farmers,  it  has  preferred 
to  buy  the  land  and  cultivate  it. 

The  number  of  men  employed  are :  Miners  and  workmen,  17,783;  with 
their  families,  38,100;  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eighteen 
principal  mining  towiTships. 

JOHN  r:  CATLIN, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Huelvay  November  ^^  i8qo. 


PRODUCTS    AND  TRADE  OF  ICELAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

The  following  extract  in  reference  to  Iceland,  taken  from  notes  recently 

published  in  Edinburgh,  may  be  of  value,  presenting,  as  it  does,  in  brief, 

several  facts  relative  to  Iceland,  not  only  in  regard  to, the  crops  and  travel 

of  1890,  but  also  as  to  the  manner  of  living,  condition  of  roads  and  bridges, 

modes  of  travel,  and  harvest  festivals  in  that  remote  island. 

Our  summer  in  Iceland  has  been  rather  cold,  as  a  whole,  especially  June  and  Jaly.  At 
the  same  time  we  had  too  little  rain  for  the  grass.  Daring  August  and  the  first  half  oC  Sep- 
tember the  weather  has  been  very  changeable  and  wet  Altogether*  we  can  not  call  thi*  «io- 
mer  very  agreeable.  The  crops  have,  however,  reached  about  an  average  When  wc  talk 
of  crops,  we  mean  almost  exclusively  the  hay  crop.  The  sources  of  the  hay  crop  are  t^^o^ 
the  home-field  (A^m)  and  the  out-field  {engi).  The  home-field  is  the  only  cultivated piiti 
and  always  surrounds  the  farm-houses.  Its  extent  is  fi'om  4  to  40  acres,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  One  peculiarity  of  many  of  these  home- fields  is  that  they  are  studded  wHb 
hummocks,  or  knobs,  of  earth,  which  greatly  interfere  with  the  cutting  and  the  diying  of  the 
hay,  and  they  seldom  yield  as  good  grass  as  the  level  parts.  In  many  parts  people  ba^^t 
therefore,  now  begun  to  level  the  hummocks  by  paring  oflf  the  greensward,  digging  up  tbc 
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hummodcs  with  a  spade  and  leveling  them,  and  then  covering  the  plat  thus  prepared  with  the 
pieces  pared  off.  Primitive  as  the  cultivation  of  the  home-field  is,  it  makes  the  hay  gathered 
from  it  far  more  valuable  th«n  that  of  the  oat-field.  The  yield  is  from  three-fourths  of  a  too 
to  2  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the  steie  of  cultivation  9nd  the  season.  The  grass  is  cut  with 
small  scythes,  and  very  close.  When  dried,  it  is  tied  op  in  bundles  of  about  100  poonds  each, 
which  are  hung  one  on  each  side  of  a  pony's  back  and  thus  carried  to  the  bam  or  the  hay- 
rick. When  the  ingathering  of  the  hay  of  the  home-field  is  finished,  the  people  have  a  sort 
d*  festival,  corresponding  to  the  harvest-home  of  Britain,  which,  however,  consists  only  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  no  other  merry-making.  The  out-field  usually  receives  no  kind  of  cul- 
tivatioo.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  is  partly  irrigated.  The  hay  gathering  in  these  differs  in 
no  way  from  that  of  the  home-field,  but  the  crop  is  usually  much  inferior.  The  hay  harvest 
lasts  usually  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  or  two  months.  During 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  country  population  is  engaged  in  hay-makiDg,  and  also  many  of 
those  who  during  other  parts  of  the  year  are  engaged  in  fishing,  as  the  life  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  hay  crop.  When  that  fails,  the  live-stock — ^sheep, 
cows,  and  horses— have  to  be  cdt  down  and  starvarion  follows.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  home-field  might  be  improved  and  extended,  and  this  gives  the  best  security 
against  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop,  and,  consequently,  the  well-being  of  the  whole  fiuming 
population.  Well-cultivated  home-fields  never  fail  entirely,  and  very  seldom  lall  below  an 
average  yield,  even  in  bad  seasons.  There  is  no  natural  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  those 
fields,  as  the  soil  around  b  often  quite  as  favorable  for  cultivation  as  that  of  the  home-field 
itself. 

In  most  parts  of  the  island  there  are  kitchen-gardens,  where  potatoes  and  turnips  are  culti- 
Tated  ^R^th  success,  but  only  for  the  use  of  the  people  themselves.  These  might  also  be  ex- 
tended considerably,  although  potatoes  often  fail  during  bad  seasons,  especially  in  the  north 
of  the  island. 

The  influenza  reached  even  to  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe  during  the  month  of  June, 
and,  this  being  the  busiest  travelii:^  season,  it  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  its  track 
could  be  traced  everywhere  through  communication.  It  was  ivot,  however,  of  a  very  virulent 
type  and  very  fiew  people  died  from  it.  It  caused,  however,  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
work,  coming,  as  it  did,  at  a  very  busy  season,  and  in  some  cases  all  the  people  of  a  house 
were  laid  up  at  the  same  time. 

There  have  been  very  few  tourists  this  summer,  and  none  at  all  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
which,  however,  by  many  is  considered  a  more  pleasant  part  for  a  summer  holiday  than  the 
south.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  due  to  the  absence  of  roads,  difficulties  of  traveling, 
and  want  of  acconmiodation  for  travelers.  Until  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  were  only  bridle- 
paths to  be  found  in  the  island  and  no  proper  roads.  The  first  road  ever  made  here  was  be- 
gun about  two  years  ago,  and  it  does  not  yet  go  further  than  a  few  miles  out  of  Reykjavik ; 
but  it  is  intended  to  go  on  with  it  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  country  permit.  This 
is,  however,  likely  to  be  a  slow  process  unless  a  loan  were  raised  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of 
our  large  riven  is  now  in  Course  of  being  bridged.  In  any  case  many  generations  will  come 
and  go  before  there  will  be  roads,  even  through  the  most  frequented  parts^  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  difficult  rivers  will  be  bridged.  Since,  however,  the  hegiiming  has  once 
been  made,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  on  with  increasing  energy,  as  the 
result  of  what  is  done  can  not  fail  to  convince  people  of  the  use  of  them  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  sheep  fidrs  have  just  begun,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  have  been  frnroraUe  for 
the  sellers.  Two-year-old  wethers  have  been  sold  at  from  19J.  to  20f.  and  one- winter-old 
ones  at  from  I2j.  to  ly.  The  sheep  trade  with  Scotland  and  England  has  been  a  great 
convenience  for  the  Icelanders,  as  this  trade,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ponies,  has  been  carried 
on  on  the  ready-money  principle,  the  rest  of  the  trade  being  altogether  barter  or  exchange  of 
goods.  If  it  were  not  for  the  sheep  trade,  the  people  would  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
money  to  pay  rents  and  taxes.    The  only  objection  that  might  be  raised  against  this  trade  is 
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that,  when  prices  are  comparaiiTely  high,  the  farmers  might  be  tempted  to  part  with  more  sheep 
than  is  good  for  them  and  have  to  live  upon  fish  and  imported  com  instead  of  matton.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  are  glad  that  Scotchmen  are  begmnix^  to  have  a  taste  for  our  mutton; 
and  we  do  not  wander  at  it,  for  we  thin)c  it  is  really  good.  This  trade  has  also  had  the  effect 
that  the  people  are  far  more  careful  in  Uie  breeding  and  treatment  of  the  sheep  than  formerly, 
and  their  quality  has  therefore  ooosiderably  improved. 

Last  winter  and  spring  the  fishing  was  not  at  all  sudoessful,  but  during  the  summer  it  has 
been  extremely  good,  especially  in  the  northeast 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Consul, 
-Unitbd  States  Consulatb, 

Leith,  November  14^  iSgo* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURKE,  OR  BAHZA. 
SUGAR  PREMIU1C5. 

In  November,  1889, 1  had  the  honor  to  transmit  tl|e  substance  of  a  decree 
by  the  Government — then  under  the  Empire — ^relative  to  the  establishing  of 
new  sugar-mills  throughout  the  sugar-growing  districts  of  Brazil,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  sugar  industry  of  the  country. 

I  have  now  to  say  that  all  the  dispositions  contained  in  the  decree  re- 
ferred to  above  are  revoked  by  another  decree  on  the  same  subject,  promul- 
gated by  the  Provisional  Government  on  the  4th  instant.  This  decree,  after 
setting  forth  the  benefit  that  will  arise  to  the  country  in  general  and  to  sugar 
planters  in  particular,  and  to  the  different  states  in  which  they  may  be  located, 
in  the  proper  and  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  offers  premiums  to 
those  factories  which,  with  the  least  cost  of  manufacturing  it,  will  obtain  the 
greatest  percentage  of  sugar  by  the  diffusion  process. 

Three  classes  of  premiums  are  offered  imder  the  terms  of  this  decree — 
the  first,  of  50,000  milreis,  to  the  sugar  factory  that  will  obtain,  with  the  least 
expense  in  manufietcturing,  at  least  12  per  cent.,  without  distinction  of  qual- 
ity ;  the  second,  of  30,000  milreis,  to  the  fisictory  that,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  first,  will  obtain  at  least  11  per  cent,  of  sugar;  the  third, 
premium  of  15,000  milreis,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  two  first,  that 
will  obtain  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.  These  premiums  will  be  distrib- 
uted annually  upon  information  of,  and  inspection  by,  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government.  This  commission  will  receive  instructions 
from  the  minister  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works.  The  com- 
mission will  consist  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  must  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant, in  theory  and  practice,  with  the  method  of  raising  cane,  and  who 
shall  frequently  examine  all  the  factories,  note  the  cost  of  production,  and 
suggest  the  best  basis  on  which  to  proceed  in  the  greatest  development  of 
the  industry. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  de  Noticias,  of  this  city,  the  engenhos 
centraes^  or  central  sugar  factories,  of  the  different  states  where  sugar  grow- 
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ing  is  an  indostry,  with  the  capital  guarantied  by  the  Government,  are  given 
as  follows: 


Sutas. 


PtenMinibaoo... 
Bahia 


■■■— M  ••»*  • 


Riode  Jamciro. 


San  Pftulo....».«.*.»MM*«**«««< 
ScnTipc^ ...... .»»..»... 

M^T**^*^ 

Paryhyba.. 

Rio  Giande  do  Norte..... 

Espirito  Santo 

AIiiiAS»Ocracs.. ..••■•••••.•  .M 

SanU  Catharina...... 

Districto  Federal... 


••••*••••«••••••»••• 


»•••••••*••■•• 


Number  of 
factories. 

Ckipital. 

Milrtu* 

«5. 950,000 

7,700,000 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

^,300,000 

4,150,000 

3,000,000 

a,95o,ooo 

1,650,000 

t,aoo,ooo 

1,500,000 

750,000 

750,000 

o  I  milrets  »  54.6  cenu. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  80  factories,  with  a  capkal 
of  58,650,000  milreis.  Of  those  in  the  state  of  Bahia,  I  am  informed  from 
other  sources  that  there  are  but  four  large  factories  and  five  small  ones,  the 
large  ones  having  a  capital  of  ;^ 7 0,000  to  ;^7S,ooo  each,  on  which  6  per 
cent,  interest  is  guarantied  by  the  General  Government.  So  far,  however, 
none  of  the  Bahia  factories  employ  the  diffusion  process  in  manufacturing. 
Though  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  from  an  equal  amount  of  cane  may  be  ob- 
tained by  this  process,  the  expense  in  the  manufacture  is  said  to  be  greater 
on  account  of  the  greater  expense  of  fuel. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
cane  under  cultivation  in  this  state,  but  I  found  the  effort  a  fruitless  one.  A 
general  idea  of  the  number  of  acres  might  be  given,  if  the  number  of  tons  ex- 
ported in  any  year  were,  known.  A  fair  crop  will  yield  35  tons  of  cane, 
or  thereabouts,  to  the  acre,  and  from  this  may  be  manufactured,  under  the  old 
process,  some  2^  to  3  tons  of  sugar;  under  the  diffusion,  much  more.  Were 
the  land  properly  cared  for,  tilled,  and  cultivated,  a  much  larger  crop  might 
be  produced.  But  in  general  it  is  with  cane  raising  as  with  other  products 
of  the  country:  nature  remains  in  a  great  measure  unassisted,  and  the  cane 
grows,  if  conditions  are  favorable;  if  not,  sugar  is  imported,  as  was  the, case 
last  year,  when  the  state  did  not  raise  enough  for  home  consumption. 

The  cost  of  the  cane  to  the  factories  varies  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  crop  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  present  price  per  ton  is  from  5 
to  7  milries.  To  the  large  factories  the  terms  of  the  concession  are  that 
12,000  tons  at  least  shall  be  manufactured  annually. 

AGRICULTURAL   BOUNTIES. 

Another  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government,  dated  October  11,  relates 
to  premiums  offered  by  the  Government  for  promoting  and  developing  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.     This  important  decree  provides  that, 
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under  a  coromtssion  appointed  by  the  Govern ment^  premiums  varying  in 
value  from  50  to  10,000  milreis  shall  be  given,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
farmers  engaged  in  different  branches  of  agriculture:  in  cattleand  sheep  and 
hog  raising,  also  goats  and  horsesj  in  producing  the  best  quality  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa,  grain,  vegetables,  cotton,  wax,  oil,  rubber — in  fact,  any  article 
of  produce  that  can  be  grown  in  the  country.  Under  the  terms  of  the  de- 
cree there  must  be  annually  an  agricultural  exhibit  in  each  state  of  all  the 
products  grown  in  that  state,  when  the  premiums  offered  will  be  awarded  to 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  ^  It  is  practically  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  state  fair  supported  by  inducements  held  out  by  the  General  Government. 

There  is  being  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  newspaperie- 
ports,  a  company  to  build  and  run  a  line  of  steam  and  sailing  ships  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  the  steamers  to  make  two  trips  a  month,  and 
both  steam  and  sail  to  carry  the  Brazilian  flag.  The  company  is  called 
Companhia  Americana  de  Navegacilo. 

A  company  has  also  been  organized  to  run  two  steamers  and  five  launches 
on  the  river  San  Francisco,  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Amazon.  The 
company  is  called  Companhia  de  Via^o  Central  do  Brazil.  The  steam 
ers  are  small,  being  but  100  feet  in  length,  but  are  just  suited  to  plying  up 
and  down  the  river,  capable  of  carrying  40  tons  of  cargo  and  have  accom- 
modations for  sixteen  first-tlass  and  twenty  second-class  passengers.  It  will 
be  a  great  convenience  for  the  people  living  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  aid  in  developing  that  part  of  this  state. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  tariff  is  being  revised,  the  new  tariff  sched- 
ule to  go  into  effect  on  November  15,  the  same  time  at  which  it  is  decreed 
that  all  duties  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  yet  very  recently  I  noticed  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  municipal  imports  of  this  city:  One  milreis  additional 
on  every  volume  of  alcohol,  200  reis  additional  on  every  box  or  parcel  con- 
taining inflammable  material,  100  reis  additional  on  each  gross  (in  boxes)  of 
matches,  and  200  reis  additional  on  each  case  oflcerosene.  The  duty  on 
kerosene  before  the  increase  was  about  3^  jnilreis  per  case.  Of  course, 
this  additional  rate  is  levied  by  the  municipal  government,  and  under  the 

revised  tariff  may  be  dropped. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

JBahia,  October  j,  18^. 


Tobacco  in  Egypt — Acting  Consul-General  Grant,  of  Cairo,  under  date 
of  December  2,  1890,  makes  the  following  corrections  in  his  report  on 
"  Tobacco  in  Egypt, ' '  published  in  No.  1 2 1 ,  for  October :  Third  line  of  report, 
page  289,  "17  piasters**  should  read  "14  piasters;'*  the  fourth  sentence 
on  page  290,  ending  "  22  to  27  per  cent,  per  annum,**  should  read  "2a  to 
24  per  cent.'*;  the  first  line  of  figures  in  second  table  on  page  292 "under 
1884,  "$1,041,830.11,**  should  read  "$1,141,810.11." 
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AILWAYS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IN  THE  AMAZO>J  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBRV,  OF  PARA. 

RAILWAYS. 

^raganfa  Railway. — ^This  is  the  first  and  only  steam  railway  in  existence 

d  operation  in  the  Amazon  valley.     It  has  been  mentioned  briefly  in 

l^*"«vious  annual  reports.from  this  consulate.     In  its  present  and  past  history 

principally  interesting  as  an .  exotic  which  is  being  forced  to  live  and 

under  most  un^Etvorable  circumstances  in  a  land  that  seems  more  esjx?- 

^^^lly  and  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  water  transportation.     But  it  would 

to  judge  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  railroads  in  the  Amazon 

by  the  poor  financial  showing  of  the  Bragan^a  Railway,  for  the  roa- 

^bat  it  is  as  yet  nowhere  near  completed,  and  the  part  already  constructed 

^*^^^g  run  rather  for  the  purpose  of  developing  agricultural  and  other  en- 

along  its  route  than  to  meet  any  great  demand  already  existing  for 

ly  communication  by  the  territory  already  reached. 

,  .         —  ue  final  purpose  of  the  Bragan^a  Railway  is  to  reach  Bragan^a,  20a 

^^^*^*"*^''* —  to  the  east  of  Para  on  the  sea-coast,  and  without  any  mentionable 


r,  but  aboimding  in  agricultural  products,  and  there  join  a  projected 

tb  run  from  Bragan^a  to  Maranham — the  two  roads  to  form  part  of 

nuous  coast  line  from  Para  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  some  future  day.     If 

project  is  carried  out,  then  the  financial  success  of  the  Bragan^a  Railway 

no  longer  be  problematical. 

"^p  to  this  date,  during  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  road 

to  operate,  the  running  expenses  have  been  more  than  double  the 

unt  of  the  receipts  of  the  road.     For  the  year  1886  the  current  expenses 

I  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  receipts.     Since  the 

Xiray  was  bought  by  the  state,  in  May,  1887,  the  deficit  is  drawn  from 

state  treasury. 

At  present  the  railway  has  68  kilometers  in  operation.     There  are  eight 

^ins  each  way  per  week,  four  of  which  are  run  by  a  time-table,  and  which 

^  generally  composed  of  one  first-class  passenger-car,  one  second-class 

^^^ssenger-car,  and  a  car  for  baggage  and  express  matter.     These  four  trains 

^^ve  Belem  (Para)  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 

^turday,  and  Sunday,  returning  the  following  morning  in  each  case.     Be- 

^des  these  four  trains,  there  is  an  excursion  train  leaving  Belem  at  6. 30  a.  m. 

on  Sunday,  and   three  freight-trains  during  the  week  leaving  Belem  at 

6.30  a.  m.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

The  fireight  consists  mainly  of  building  stone,  sand,  lumber,  timber,  and 
fire-wood.  There  are  five  locomotives  in  existence  on  the  road,  three  of 
them  English  and  two  American  (Baldwin).  Two  more  American  locomo- 
tives have  just  been  ordered  and  are  to  be  delivered  here  by  December  next. 
The  rails  used  are  all  English.     For  the  extension  of  the  road  now  bi^ilding 
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300  tons  of  rails  have  just  been  bought  in  England  and  are  soon  expected 
to  arrive  here.  The  road  is  being  slowly  extended  toward  Bragan^a^  the 
help  employed  being  largely  refugees  from  the  recent  drought  and  famine  in 
Ceard.  In  this  way  7  kilometers;  have  been  built  this  year  and  15  more 
are  now  being  surveyed. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "what  amount  of  rolling  stock  additional  will  be 
necessary  to  equip  the  road  when  the  projected  extension  is  ready  for  traffic?  *' 
the  superintendent  and  chief  engineer,  Theodosio  Calandrini  Chermont, 
states  that  "there  will  be  needed  ten  first-class  passenger-cars,  ten  second- 
class  passenger*cars,  and  forty  freight-cars. ' '  These,  of  course,  must  all  come 
from  abroad.  As  Bragan^a,  the  terminus  of  the  route,  is  292  kilometers 
from  Para,  there  still  remain  134  kilometers  to  be  built,  and  for  which  the 
rails  are  still  nearly  all  to  be  bought. 

Alcobofa  Railway  (^projected), — Both  as  being  a  promising  field  for  enter- 
prise and  as  being  just  on  the  point  of  slipping  from  the  finger  ends  of  an 
American  company  who  have  had  it  in  full  grasp,  the  Alcaba^a  Railway  is  of 
special  interest  just  at  present. 

The  state  of  Goyaz,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  consular  district,  is  an 
interior  region,  having  no  way  of  communication  with  the  sea-board  better 
than  a  long  mule  route  overland  to  Maranham,  or  a  dangerous  one  month's 
journey  in  canoes  down  the  river  Tocantins,  or  six  months  on  the  return 
trip.     But  the  state  is  cut  by  the  upper  river  Tocantins  in  different  direc-    ^ 
tions,  which  river,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  more  than  1,000  miles  of  >. 
clear  and  uninterrupted  water  for  steam  navigation  above  the  rapids  in  a^ 
healthy,  fertile,  and  somewhat  populated  upland  region  of  country.     Ther^^ 
are  large  stretches  of  excellent  grazing  lands  abounding  in  cattle,  forest^^^ , 
rich  in  medicinal  and  other  valuable  products,  as  well  as  excellent  woods  an^ 
mines  of  different  sorts,  especially  of  gold,  which  for  more  than  a  centui 
have  been  known  to  ht  immensely  productive,  but  abandoned  for  vario% 
reasons,  good  enough  for  the  tropics,  but  unsatisfactory  to  Anglo-Saxi 
energy.     A  railroad  around  the  rapids  of  the  Tocantins  River  is  the  key 
the  immense  and  almost  untouched  wealth  of  Goyaz. 

The  history  of  American  enterprise  in  connection  with  this  project 
railway  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

By  imperial  decree  No.  9680,  of  November  20,  1886,  a  Brazilian  citi^^ 
Jo&o  Jos^  Correa  de  Moraes,  obtained  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  ri 
Tocantins  and  Araguaya  (the  latter  being  a  tributary  of  the  Tocantins  al> 
the  rapids)  and  the  construction  and  use  of  a  railway  from  the  head  of  n 
gation  of  the  lower  Tocantins  at  Alcoba9a  to  Santo  Anastacio,  above 
rapidi^  on  the  same  river,  where  uninterrupted  navigation  begins  again,  a 
tance  of  102.8  kilometers.  * 

On  December  13  of  the  same  year  (1886)  the  provincial  assembly^ 
Para  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  contract  with  the  same  Joilo  Jos^  Correa 
Moraes  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  the  establishing  of  the  ste*: 


*  A  late  dispatch  from  Consul  Kerbcy  says  thai  the  concession  to  Mr.  de  Moraes,  and  by  him  transfer 
to  the  Plsra  Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  was  decreed  forfeited  on  December  to,  1890 
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ti3.vi£ation.and  the  railway  traffic,  as  contemplated  in  the  imperial  conces- 
sion.    On  the  22d  of  June,  1887,  the  contract  was  signed  by  the  provincial 
atJtt:l:&orities  and  the   representative  of  the   said    Moraes.     This   provincial 
colli ^ Tact  stipulated  the  length  of  time  of  the  privilege  of  the  railway  to  be 
thix^y  years,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to  the  province  of  Para,  and  for  twenty 
y^^txrs  the  province  of  Para  agreed  to  guaranty  the  interest  on  the  capital 
eKxmf>loyed  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  said  railway  at  the  rate  of 
7   ;i>^rcent.  per  annum,  the  said  capital  not  to  exceed  26,000  milreis  per  ki- 
^c>zK^^ter.     The  contract  also^guarantied  the  proper  construction  and  manage- 
t  of  the  railway  and  regulated  the  steam  navigation, 
y  the  imperial  decree  No.  9950,  May  9,  1888,  the  Faxz  Transporta- 
and  Trading  Company  was  recognized  and  authorized  to  do  business  in 
11,  and  not  long  aftenvard  both  the  imperial  concession  and  the  provin- 
contract  were  transferred  from  Joao  Jos^  Correa  de  Moraes  to  the  above- 
tioned  company. 
^TTiis  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  was  chartered  by  the 
eof  Wisconsin,  having  its  head-quarters  (nominally)  at  Madison,  Wis.; 
the  capital  represented  or  employed  is  said  to  have  been  largely  from 
York  and  Canada.     Their  principal  representative  in  Brazil  was  George 
trong,  esq. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1887,  ^^^  provincial  assemljly  had  voted  to  ex- 
the   time  of  the  privilege  of  the  Alcoba^a   Railway  from  thirty  to 
ty  years  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  against  the  veto  of  the  president  of  the 
^ince  and  without  any  formal  request  having  been  made  by  the  company 
the  extention  of  the  time  of  the  privilege.     On  the  17th  of  October, 
8,  the  president  of  the  province  ordered  that  the  extension  of  time  for 
privilege  should  be  indorsed  on  the  provincial  contract,  which  was  ac- 
dingly  done.     Previous  to  this  indorsement,  however  (April  9,  1888),  a 
had  been  presented  in  the  provincial  assembly  to  repeal  the  laws  which 
authorized  the  extention  of  the  time  of  the  provincial  contract  (laws  I, 
4  A;  I,  314  B;  I,  314  C,  of  December  7, 1887).     The  bill  to  repeal  passed, 
t  was  sent  back  to  the  assembly,  unsanctioned  by  the  president  of  the 
"Evince,  on  March  7.     A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  assembly  to  take 
ito  consideration   the  president's  reasons  for   refusing  his  sanction,  and 
^^^pected  to  report  speedily.    They  never  reported.    Consequently,  the  repeal 
not  effected.     It  was,  therefore,  wliile  the  legislation  was  in  this  state 
at  Mr.  Armstrong  obtained  the  indorsement  on  the  contract  of  the  exten- 
^on  of  time  to  ninety  years. 

On  April  23,  1889,  Mi.  William  A.  Ramsey,  civil  wigineer,  representative 
f  the  company  and  having  power  of  attorney  for  the  same,  presented  to 
^lie  provincial  government  the  results  of  the  survey  and  the  estimates  for  the 
^oad.     These  papers  having  been  reviewed  by  the  government  engineers 
^^jid  perfected  by  Mr.  Ramsey,  the  plan  of  survey  and  estimates  were  accepted 
\:)y  the  provincial  government,  and  an  officer  appointed  to  oversee  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  contract  on  June  6,  1889. 
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The  total  price  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railway  npo^er-n 
which  interest  should  be  granted  was  fixed  at  3,025,928  milreis  in  th^^ne 
accepted  estimates.  Later  (August  16,  1889),  in  view  of  certain  errors  i  .^En 
the  figures  previously  submitted  and  accepted,  but  which  errors  had  bee^^^n 
overlooked,  the  council  of  public  works  declared  to  the  president  of  tl.  ^S  be 
province  that  the  total  capital  on  which  interest  should  be  guarantied  fa»3for 
the  102.8  kilometers  should  be  3,002,168  milreis. 

When  the  provincial  assembly  met  on  September  18,  1889,  Dr.  Anton 
Jos6  Ferreira  Braga  was  president  of  the  province.  His  message  at  tl 
.  opening  of  the  assembly  in  very  severe  terms  censured  the  contract  ac 
the  legislation  connected  with  it  as  being  very  unfavorable  to  the  intercs  ^ggts 
of  the  province,  and  as  the  result  of  bad  faith  somewhere.  Tliis  saici^c^'i^^ 
assembly  passed  a  bill  (September  28,  1889)  to  the  following  effect  : 

The  Uws  Nob.  I,  314  A ;  I,  314  B ;  I  314  C,  of  December  7,  1887,  are  repealed,  and  XM  ^  ^ 
president  of  the  province  is  authorise  to  annul  the  contract  made  at  t£e  provincial  Ueaiu-^'^**''^ 
by  virtue  of  those  laws. 

This  law.  No.  I,  390,  was  sanctioned  by  the  president  October  4,  i88^-^^^'» 
but  up  to  the  present  date  (October  20, 1890)  the  president  of  the  provinc^-^^^ 
(now  the  governor  of  the  state,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  theRepubli<^i  ^*^^ 
has  not  availed  himself  of  the  said  authorization  to  annul  the  contracts. 

The  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  sent  a  protest  to  thrf^*^"^ 
government  of  the  state  of  Para  against  the  actual  and  future  effects  of  suc^::^^*7^ 
legislation  on  the  interests  and  injured  credit  of  the  company,  and  claic*^^^^"* 
that,  in  view  of  such  injury  and  loss,  the  company  should  not  be  considerc*'^^7 
as  violating  their  contract  by  the  resultant  delay  in  the  execution  of  theii^^''^ 
project,  and  claiming,  besides,  indemnity  for  said  injury  and  loss. 

The  government  of  the  state  of  Para  makes  no  accusation  against  th^-^^^ 
company  for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  but  simply  plead^^-^^ 
that  the  conditions  of  the  contract  were  exorbitantly  against  the  interests  ot  ^^' 
the  state  of  Para.     And  so  they  would  seem  to  be.     Besides  the  generaK-  -^ 
contract,  there  was  a  subsidiary  contract  for  the  introduction  of  immigrants, 
which  gave  the  company  first  choice  and  preference  in  the  purchase  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  public  lands  at  a  nominal  price,  and  other  \txy  valuable-^ 
concessions.     These  broad   concessions,  in   view  of  the  well-known  rich 
natural  resources  of  the  state  of  Ooyaz,  have  tempted  and  induced  this 
action  toward  the  company. 

The  government  of  the  state  of  Para  confesses  to  have  no  proof  as  yet 
that  the  company  has  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  time  limit  for  begin- 
ning the  construction  does  not  expire  until  next  June.  For  months,  howeverr 
the  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  has  ceased  to  pay  the  salary 
due  from  the  company  to  the  government  official  appointed  to  oversee  the 
fulfillment  of  the  contract  j  but  the  company  has  also  never  refused  to  pay. 
The  failure  to  pay  this  salary  is  taken  as  a  partial  indication  that  the  company 
nuiy  have  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Whether  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  has  received  certain  information  on  the  subject  is  also  unknown  here 
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D  F^ura.     But  on  the  8th  instant  a  telegram  was  published  in  the  Pafa  daily 
lapeis,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Hio^  7. — The  Goyemment  has  just  decreed  the  ooastructioD  of  the  railway  called  Alco- 
•CO  between  the  states  of  Goyaz  and  Para. 

The  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  decree  of  the  Federal  Government 
re  not  yet  known  in  Para;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Brazilian 
iovernm^nt  would  take  this  step  without  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  enter- 
rise  by  the  Para  Transportation  and  Trading  Company.* 

Madeira  and  Mamore  Railway. — In  the  general  report  from  this  con- 
ilate  for  1884  occurs  the  following  paragraph  concerning  this  unfortunate 
iterprise: 

*  •  *  The  road  was  projected  about  fifteen  years  ago  (1869),  and  a  concession  for 
tiding  it  given  to  the  Bolivian  Sttfam  Navigation  Company.  The  first  contractors  for  the 
ilding  of  the  road  were  the  Public  WorUs  Construction  Company,  formed  with  English 
pital  mostly.  The  Brazilian  Government  had  guarantied  the  interest  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
nstmction  of  the  road.  The  work  of  building  the  road  was  finally  undertaken  by  P.  &  T. 
lUins,  of  Philadelphia.  The  construction  commenced  in  March,  1878.  Five  miles  of  track 
a«  laid  and  every  thing  promised  a  speedy  completion,  when  an  injunction  was  put  on  the 
ads  in  England  by  the  bondholders  who  pietended  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
d  after  long  litigation  they  obtained  the  money  and  left  the  men  who  had  done  the  work 
tfa  nothing. 

In  1882  the  Brazilian  Government  appointed  a  corps  of  engineers  to  make  a  survey  of 
e  route.  The  survey  was  completed  about  a  month  since,  and  the  corps  has  returned  to 
io  de  Janeiro  to  submit  the  results  of  the  survey  to  the  Government  llie  length  of  the 
ilroad  is  to  be  416  kilometers.  When  the  road  b  completed,  the  Madeira  River,  which  now 
rnishes  a  quacter  of  the  export  products  of  this  province,  will  be  the  route  of  communi- 
tion  with  the  world  for  the  fertile  plains  of  cisandine  Bolivia,  with  its  2,000,000  inhaUtants 
id  its  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury.  ^ 

That  was  the  outlook  for  the  enterprise  in  1884,  when  the  corps  of  engi- 
sers  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  report  the  great  survey  they  had  made, 
id  quarrel  about  it  and  pigeon-hole  it  so  deep  that  nothing  has  been  heard 
f  it  or  done  about  it  since. 

The  locomotives  and  track  and  huge  piles  of  rails  still  lie  there  in  the 
>rest  where  they  were  abandoned  more  than  ten  years  ago,  except  that,  as 
have  recently  communicated  to  the  Department,  the  governor  of  the  state 
f  Amazonas  has  communicated  to  this  consulate  his  purpose  to  avail  him- 
^If  of  some  of  those  rails  (2  kilometers)  for  urgent  use  in  Mandos. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Western  and  Brazilian   Telegraph   Company  {limited), — This  cable 

3mpany  owns  and  0])erates  a  cable  extending  from  Para,  which  is  its  north- 

* 

*  la  a  sttpplemeotary  report  Consul  Kerbey  sends  the  following  translation  of  a  telegram  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 

the  Provincia  do  Para  newspaper : 

**  Rio  db  jANBUto,  October  ig,  iSijo. 

"  The  Govemmeni  has  just  ratified  the  concession  of  the  Alcoba^a  Railway  to  the  dvil  engineer  Joaquin 

.  de  Moraes  Jardin.  as  also  the  line  of  navigation  of  the  Tocantins  from  Belem  to  the  terminus  of  the  same 

ilway,  which  shall  be  Patos,  in  the  state  of  Para.    In  the  state  of  Copai  the  point  of  departure  will  be  at 

raia  da  Painha.    The  line  of  navigation  may  be  extended  to  all  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Antguay 

iver  and  Its  tributaries." 
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ern  terminus,  to  Montevideo,  the  southern  end  of  the  line.  The  intervening 
stations  are  Maranham,  Ceard,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Santa  Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Maldonado. 

Foreign  telegrams  sent  by  them  are  transferred  to  the  Brazilian  Sub- 
marine'Cable  Company  at  Pernambuco,  which,  touching  at  St  Vincent  ax^d 
Madeira,  hand  them  over  to  the  Eastern  Company  at  Carcavellas,  Portug^sil. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company  is  \<) 
Great  Winchester  street,  London,  £.  C.  The  name  of  the  general  mana^^^ev 
is  Maj.  A.  Wood. 

Brazilian  land  line. — ^The  present  northernmost  station  of  this  Brazils  ^2Ui 
national  telegraph  is  Para.     It  reaches  the  capitals  of  all  the  states  of  Bi 
except  Man&os,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  i,ooo  miles  up 
Amazon  River.     The  total  number  of  stations  of  this  line  is  one  hunc 
and  nineteen.     Six  more  are  soon  to  be  added.     Salinas,  the  pilot  stal 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  is  to  be  put  in  communication  with  the 
very  shortly,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  shipping  entering  theri- 
thus  being  able  to  announce  their  coming  eight  or  ten  hours  before  arrii 
at  Para. 

The  necessity  of  a  telegraph  line  to  Mandos  has  been  increasing  with 
growth  of  Amazon  trade.     As  Mandos  has  become  a  port  of  shipment  di 
to  New  York  and  Europe,  it  has  become  of  prime  necessity  to  know  the  d 
price  of  rubber  in  foreign  markets,  and  also  to  have  banking  houses,  botl 
which  are  impossible  without  telegraphic  communication.     The  Provisic 
Government  has  resolved  to  attempt  to  supply  this  urgent  need,  and  hasapi 
priated  100,000  milreis  for  a  survey  of  the  route.     This  task  is  no  small 
It  really  seems  to  be  a  choice  among  impossibilities.     For  the  first 
miles  a  land  line  is  impossible,  and  the  upper  500  miles  is  unattempted 
almost  impenetrable  forest.     The  choice  seems  to  be  a  river  cable;  but 
question  is,  where  will  the  cable  be  next  year,  when  there  are  islands  wh 
this  year  there  are  15  fathoms  of  water,  and  vice  versa  f    They  have  put 
energetic  man  at  the  head  of  the  survey  expedition,  Mr.  Alexandre  Ha^^^^ 
who  will  succeed,  if  success  is  possible.     If  the  project  is  executed,  Macaf>^ 
Cameta,  Santarem,  Itacoatiara,  and  Mandos  will  be  added  to  the  list    ^^ 
telegraph  stations,  which  will  mark  a  red-letter  day  in  the  developmeint  of  tft^ 
Amazon  valley  and  revolutionize  the  rubber-buying  business,  transferring  a 
considerable  part  to  other  points,  and  especially  to  Mandos. 

Dom  Pedro  II  Cable  Company, — It  is  impossible  here  to  get  any  reliable 
information  concerning  this  projected  and  long-delayed  line,  which  is  to  con- 
nect Brazil  directly  with  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations in  the  charter  granted  to  this  company  is  that  it  shall  not  combine 
with  other  transatlantic  lines  to  keep  prices  up.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  Ts 
a  well-known  fact  to  myself,  as  a  former  telegraph  manager,  that  about  fifty 
men  control  all  the  telegraphs  in  the  world,  and  among  these  fifty  must  be 
found  the  reason  why  the  direct  cable  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  has 
not  yet  been  laid. 
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TELEPHONES. 

the  city  of  Para  there  is  a  well-organized  and  well-managed  tele- 
le  service.  The  concessionaries  are  Chermont  &  Ca.,  and  the  manager 
B  civil  engineer  Antonio  Leite  Chermont. 

lie  imperial  concession  was  first  granted  April  21,  1883,  to  Mr.  Carlos 
teiro  e  Souza;  by  him  it  was  passed  over  to  Chermont  &  Ca.,  which 
ifer  was  sanctioned  by  imperial  decree  of  May  30,  1888. 
Lt  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  capital  was  100,000  milreis,  but  it  has  since 

raised  to  400,000  milreis.  The  present  number  of  exchanges  connected 
the  central  station  is  four  hundred  and  six. 

lie  switch-boards  are  American  and  German.  Receivers  and  transmit- 
ire  American,  Bell-Blake.  The  lines  are  partly  of  silicon  bronze  and 
y  of  galvanized  iron,  the  former  mostly  from  Germany  and  Belgium 
the  latter  from  America  and  England. 

The  only  other  telephone  enterprise  in  the  Amazon  valley  is  at  Man&os. 

re  are  about  eighty  exchanges  connected  with  the  central  station  at  that 

t.    The  equipment  is  mostly  American  material,  furnished  through  the 

Telephone  Company.     The  concessionary  of  the  Manaos  plant  is  J. 

ELECTRIC  UGHTING. 

rhere  ought  to  be  a  good  future  for  an  electric  lighting  plant  in  Para. 

resent  electric  lighting  is  represented  in  Para  only  by  a  small  Thomson- 

ston  dynamo  of  8,000  candle  power,  with  three  arc  lights  and  corre- 

ding  appurtenances.     The  little  plant  is  used  only  on  special  occasions, 

estivals,  concerts,  etc. 

.t  present  the  Government  has  no  project  on  foot  in  this  regard.     The 

ract  of  the  gas  company  expires  May  13,  1894,  and  better  illumination 

ic  city  is  most  urgently  called  for.     The  telephone  company  here  seems 

5  to  have  manifested  any  inclination  to  take  hold  of  electric  lighting 

ira. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul, 

Jnited  States  Consulate, 

I^ara,  October  20y  i8go. 


CURRENCY  AND   FINANCES  OF  COSTA   RICA. 

REPOR T  BY  CONSUL  MA CKB K,  OF  SAN  JOSA, 
GOLD   AS   KNOWN  TO   THE   ABORIGINES. 

Tie  aborigines  of  Costa  Rica  never  approximated  the  civilization  at- 
d  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  but  were  not  without  some  degree  of  ad- 
sment,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  knowledge  and  use  of  gold.  This  was 
egion  of  Central  America  where  the  hardy  and  valiant,  but  grasping 
No.  laj 8. 
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and  cruel,  discoverers  first  encountered  the  prime  object  of  their  ezplora. 
tions. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  use  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
or  measure  of  value  was  known  to  the  simple  tribes  who  peopled  these  coao- 
tries ;  the  precious  metal  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  savage  on  account 
of  its  color  and  luster,  and  was  modeled  by  them  into  rude  images  of  bird, 
man,  and  beast,  which  were  worn  as  ornaments.  Many  of  these  images,  ex- 
humed from  ancient  Indian  graves,  are  still  extant,  and  betray  no  small  de- 
gree of  skill. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER  CURRENCY. 

Costa  Rica  inherited  her  first  currency  frotn  her  Spanish  invaders.  This 
was  the  macuquina  (called  here  more  generally  cotiadillo)^  or  cut  coinage, 
which  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  of  irregular  form 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Spain  and  on  the  other  with  a  cross. 
The  cartadiUo  now  exists  only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

The  first  law  establishing  a  national  currency  for  Costa  Rica  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  was  that  of  1823,  which  decreed  the  coinage 
of  gold  of  the  following  denominations  and  values:  The  onza,  ji6 ;  the  half- 
onza,  ^8 ;  the  quarter-onza,  ^4.  The  silver  coinage  was  decreed  to  consist 
of  the  dollar,  or  peso,  of  the  value  of  8  reals. 

The  style  prescribed  by  the  above  act  was,  on  one  side,  a  star  surrounded 
with  the  inscription  "  Costa  Rica  Libre,  1821 ; "  on  the  other,  a  palm  crossed 
by  a  sword,  a  gun  with  bayonet  fixed,  and  a  cannon  below.  Underneath, 
on  the  rim  of  the  coin,  was  its  value,  legal  standard,  and  name  of  the  assayer. 

No  issue  was  made  under  this  act,  but  later  the  currency  of  the  denomi- 
nations referred  to  was  adopted,  bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of  the  Central 
American  Federation,  on  the  other  a  coffee-tree.  The  inscription  on  these 
coins  was  ''  Estado  Libre  de  Costo  Rico,  America  Central." 

By  the  decree  of  December  i,  1841,  the  value  of  the  onza  was  raised  to 
^18;  in  1842  it  was  reduced  to  ^16,  and  in  1843  nused  to  $17,  which 
legal  value  it  retains. 

The  onza  was  divided  into  half-onzas,  quarter-onzas,  escudos  (one-eighth 
of  an  onza),  and  half-escudos  (one-sixteenth  of  an  onza). 

The  silver  coinage  was  the  dollar,  or  peso,  4  reals,  2  reals,  medios,  and 
cuartillos. 

By  the  decree  of  1848  the  currency  of  Costa  Rica  was  established  in  the 
following  form :  The  obverse  of  the  gold  coins  d  isplayed  the  arms  of  the  country, 
the  date  of  coinage,  and  the  words  "Republica  de  Costa  Rica;"  the  reverse 
was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  Indian  girl  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a  pedestal;  on  the  rim  of  the  coin  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  the  independence  (15th  of  September,  1 821)  and  the  words  '^America 
Central."  The  silver  coins  differed  from  the  gold  only  in  that  on  the  reverse 
was  stamped  a  coffee-tree. 

The  coins  issued  since  1864  do  not  contaiif  the  Indian  figure,  and  their 
value  is  that  of  the  decimal  system,  viz,  ^10,  ^5,  ^a,  and  ^i  gold,  and  in 
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»lver  pieces  of  jo  cents,  25  cents,  10  cents,  and  5  cents.  Copper  coins  of 
:he  value  of  i  cent  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  were  coined. 

In  1848  the  first  constitutional  President,  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Castro,  dis- 
;ributed  (by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  broadcast  among  the  populace 
issembled  on  the  plaza)  an  issue  of  reals  (12^  cents),  coined  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, in  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  table  here  given  sets  forth  the  amount  of  coined  money  issued  in 
Costa  Rica  from  1829  to  1886: 


Dcnominadoo. 


GpUL 


Date. 


•  ••««••••«••••••••••«••••«•••••••«•••»••••«••••••< 


lledtts  (ooe-half )  ooaat... 

loarta*  (one-fborth)  oozas.......^......^ 

Iicndoa  (one-eighth)  onias 

iediaa  cacudos  (one-sixteenth)  oiuaa.. 
10  pieces. 

• 

5  pwccs 

i%  pieces... — 

a  pieces..MM 

/oUais.M.*.M.M.«....M.. «••••«.. •••••...••..•..• 


.     Total.... 
)oI]ass .......... 


Sih'fr. 


•real  pieces..... 
5-ceot  pieces.... 

falf-rtfllt    J.  . 

:uartilk» 

o-cent  pieces.... 


Total. 


1829  to  1844. 
1839  to  1858. 
1899  to  1863. 
1899  to  1857. 
1833  to  1864. 
1870  to  1S76. 
1867  10x876. 

«874 

1866  to  1876. 
1864  to  1872. 


183a  to  1844. 
1865  to  1886. 
1849  to  1856. 

1864  to  1886. 
1833  to  1856. 
1841  toi86a. 

«B45- 

1865  to  1886. 
do 


{V>»#r. 


^uaiter-centa......... . 

Grand  total.... 


■••»•••••«•••«• 


} 


1866  to  1874. 


Amount. 


1188,634.00 
283,976.00 
514. 829. as 
146,862.00 
94,452.  la)^ 
580,790.00 

385, 490- <» 

37,427-50 
30, 43a.  00 

88,915.00 


2,351.807.87^ 


9,176.00 

383.7«3-<» 

«5,636.75 

121,401.75 

48,906.15 

»5,>84.93K 

443.  «8J^ 
*4»75a.40 
38,369.70 


<90.583.97 


«,68i.9iK 


3.044,073.76 


Since  the  year  1876  no  gold  has  been  coined,  and  from  1886  to  1890 
here  has  been  no  coinage  of  silver.  During  the  present  year  Costa  Rica 
ontracted  to  have  coined  in  England  the  following  sums  of  silver : 

o-cent  pieces 1103,824 

5-ccnt  pieces 101,130 

o-cent  pieces .-. 26,000 

-cent  pieces , 27,056 

On  account  of  an  error  in  the  weight  of  these  coins  the  Government  has 
rdered  their  recoinage  in  the  national  mint. 

There  is  no  gold  now  in  circulation  in  Costa  Rica.  By  far  the  greater 
•art  of  all  coined  has  been  exported,  and  the  remainder  is  either  in  the  coffers 
f  the  banks,  from  whence  it  does  not  emerge,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
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rural  population,  who  zealously  hide  it  from  the  light  of  day.  The  amount 
held  by  the  banks  is  estimated  at  ^400,000.  No  silver  "dollars  are  now  in 
circulation  or,  perhaps,  in  existence.  The  amount  of  silver  coin  in  circu- 
lation is  said  to  be  12,142,326.  The  silver  fractional  currency  now  in  use  is 
of  a  standard  so  base  as  to  be  useless  as  a  medium  of  international  commerce. 
The  copper  coins  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  I  have 
never  encountered  those  of  quarter-cent,  and  the  i-cent  pieces  I  have  seen 
in  use  only  at  the  post-offices  for  making  change  in  the  purchase  of  stamps. 

Costa  Rican  gold  is  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  silver  and 
paper  currency  of  the  country.  The  value  of  foreign  currency  with  relation 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  is  established  by  law  at  the  following  rates: 
English  pounds,  9  per  cent,  premium;  Spanish  gold,  9  per  cent,  premium; 
French  gold,  8^  percent,  premium;  Colombian,  Peruvian,  Mexican, and 
Guatemalan  gold,  8^  per  cent,  premiiun;  United  States  gold,  12^  per 
cent,  premium. 

In  practice  the  above  law  is  a  dead  letter,  for  English  gold  commands  a 
premium  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  and  American  gold  from  45  to  60 per 
cent.,  on  the  national  currency.  Mexican  and  Peruvian  silver  dollars  are 
always  at  a  premium  of  from'15  to  30  per  cent.  Foreign  exchange  fluctuates 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  being  usually  at  the  highest  point  in 
August  and  September,  and  the  lowest  in  December  and  January,  of  each  year. 

PAPER  CURRSNCY. 

Official  statistics  show  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  to  be 
^2,809,491,  of  which  sum  1857,483  are  treasury  notes  and  11,952,008  are 
notes  of  the  Banco  de  la  Union.  No  emission  of  paper  money  was  made 
by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  until  the  administration  of  Don  Jesus 
Jimenez,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  1863.  The  amount 
of  treasury  notes  emitted  under  the  administration  of  President  Jimenez  did 
not  exceed  ^200,000.  Later,  various  administrations  have  issued  about 
^1,900,000  in  paper  currency. 

In  1884  the  Government  deprived  itself  of  the  right  to  issue  paper  cur- 
rency for  the  period  of  ten  years,  granting  that  privilege  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  Banco  de  la  Union,  and  authorizing  the  said  bank  to  issue  notes 
to  the  value  of  four  times  its  capital.  The  bank  is  organized  with  a  capital 
of  1 1, 000,000,  and  is  therefore  permitted  to  emit  |4,ooo,ooo  in  notes. 

The  profits  of  this  institution,  in  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  priv- 
ilege, have  been  enormous,  its  stock  paying  a  dividend  of  more  than  20  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  notes  in  circulation  are  of  the  denomination  of  |ioo» 
$S^>  $^5>  f^^9  $5f  $^'  ^"^  t^9  respectively,  and  circulate  at  par  with  the 
national  silver  currency  in  every  part  of  the  Republic. 

FOREIGN  AND   INTERIOR   DEBT. 

No  country  enjoys  more  wide-spread  and  general  prosperity  than  this 
diminutive  Republic.     Possessing  a  fertile  soil  adapted  to  the  production  of 
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ost  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  an  ideal  climate  in  many  parts  ot' 
ritory,  a  law-abiding  and  contented  people,  and  exempted  from  the 
nt  ravages  of  internecine  wars,  which  have  cursed  and  retarded  so 
of  the  Spanish  American  republics,  Costa  Rica  has  steadily  advanced 
ilth  and  civilization. 

le  foregoing  statement  is  mathematically  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ble  of  receipts  and  outlays  from  1824  to  1889: 


Y«an. 


•••••••••«•••«•«••■•»•••••■•«• 

—•mm* 

>••■•  •••••••»»•••  ■• 

»«••••••«•••• 

••• 

«••«••••«•#•••«••••■••••••••« 

•••••••«••••••••«>••»••••*••«• 

•  •••««••■•••••••«••••■••« 

■•••••••••■»• 

»•• 

••••••••••••••■•••«••••*«••••••••••«• 

«••••••••••«••••»* 

•  •• 

••■••••« ••«•••«••••■••••••••«• 

•■«•••« 

•••»•••••••••••••« 

•»•••••»••■•« 

••« 

•••••••••••*«■•••«••  ■••■••«••• 

«•»•••« 

»•«•• «•»••«•••»■••« 

•••»•«»•»••««•■• 

Receipts. 


$i4.7Si.oo 
117,164.00 

a.  883, 75a.  03 
3,589,815.87 

4,xS«,S84.64 


ExpendituTM. 


#14, 943- 00 

67, 999. 00 

3.158.893.7a 

■.77».3«507 
3>30S*547-57 
3*939»997-75 


LC  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  was  contracted  in  1871  and  1872  by 
effected  in  England  to  construct  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
^  In  1885  ^^  ^^^^  attained  the  sum  of  1 26, 2 18, 425. 40,  of  which 
it  Costa  Rica  actually  received  the  magnificent  proportion  of  ^4,877,- 
>,  and,  in  consequence,  instituted  suit  in  London  against  the  bankers 
legotiated  the  loan.  The  Government  expended  half  a  million  of 
r  in  this  suit  without  beneficial  results. 

1885  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  an  intelligent  and  energetic  American, 
d  an  arrangement  by  which  this  debt  was  reduced  to  ^2,000,000,  on 
the  Government  pays  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  since  the  year  1888. 
mt  of  the  foreign  debt  is  to  begin  in  1897,  and  both  interest  and  prin- 
ure  guarantied  by  the  customs  revenues.  Costa  Rican  bonds  are  quoted 
idon  at  90  and  92  per  cent. 

le  interior  debt,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ministro  de  hacienda 
^o,  is  ^2,7x2,397.82,  which  sum  includes  the  treasury  notes  (^85 7,483) 
I  circulation. 

le  public  debt  has  been  diminished  by  nearly  ^6,000,000  during  the 
ur  years,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  under  the  present  honest  and 
cnical  administration  of  the  government  it  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

SOURCES    OF   REVENUE. 

ista  Rica  derives  her  revenue  from  duties  on  importations,  from  the 
:o  and  liquor  monopolies,  the  sale  of  public  lands,  a  tax  on  animals 
tered  for  the  market,  licenses  for  the  sale  of  foreign  liquors,  the  regis- 
i  of  properties  and  mortgages,  stamps,  and  the  products  of  a  few  miles 
[way  and  quite  an  extensive  telegraph  system.  The  owners  of  real 
in  the  towns  are  taxed  for  maintaining  the  municipal  police,  for  the 
kipply,  and  for  street  lighting.  All  persons  in  the  Republic  over 
r  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  pay  $1  per  annum  for  maintenance  and 
vement  of  the  public  roads.     The  customs  duties  on  importations  pro- 
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duce  the  largest  revenue  to  the  State,  and  the  income  from  this  source  is 
characterized  by  a  steady  and  continued  increase  every  succeeding  year. 

The  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  for  the  year  1890,  remarks,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  encountered  by  Mr.  Keith  in  his  mission  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  foreign  debt  was  the  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
creditors  that  the  revenue  derived  from  imp>ort  duties  in  Costa  Rica  would 
attain  the  annual  sum  of  ;;^i 00,000;  yet  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom- 
houses during  the  fiscal  year  1889  were  ^1,807,100.98,  and  in  one  month 
of  the  same  year  were  sufficient  to  pay  44  per  cent,  of  the  annual  interest  on 
this  debt. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  increase  of  revenue  from  duties 
on  imports : 

1886 1807,801.44 

1887 - 1,302,741.24 

1888 1, 707158492 

1889 , 1,807,100.98 

The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  the  distilling  and 
manufacturing  of  liquors  and  alcohol,  and  from  this  source  derives  a  con- 
siderable revenue. 

The  returns  from  the  liquor  monopoly  during  the  fiscal  year  1889 — ^  ^ 
were  ^1,402,160.33,  an  increase  of  J265, 306.89  over  the  preceding  y^^^* 
From  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  the  Government  received  in  the  same  y^^^^ 
1597,844.94,  an  increase  of  nearly  $40,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Revenues  obtained  from  minor  sources  heretofore  stated  also  excee^^^^ 


the  income  for  i888-'89  by  J444, 7 13. 88,     The  revenue  derived  from  . 

sale  of  public  lands  is  inconsiderable.     The  Government  counts  amon^  ^ 

assets  a  third  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  which  road,  fr^*^^ 
Limon  to  the  capital,  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three  months.     The  v^*- 
of  this  stock  is  considered  sufficiently  great  to  discharge  the  interior  del>  "^^^  ^ 
the  country  at  a  day's  notice. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  the  financial  policy  of  Costa  Rica  is  hon^^^^' 
economical,  and  benevolently  paternal,  for  the  State  is  ever  ready  to  ci 
tribute  to  the  support  of  charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  ro; 
objects  of  public  utility  and  advantage,  which  by  other  governments 
relegated  to  the  municipalities  or  to  private  individuals. 

BECKFORD  MACKEY, 

Cfffuut 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sanjosi^  October  24^  i8go. 
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THE   LABOR  STRIKE   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  labor  strike  which  began  in  the  principal  sea-port  towns  in  Australia 
during  the  month  of  August  was  the  most  extensive  and  serious  affair  of  the 
idnd  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  colonies.  Trade  and  commerce  were 
well-nigh  paralyzed,  not  only  in  the  leading  trade  centers,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  group. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  strike  were  trivial  in  the  extreme,  and  were 
confined  to  only  one  branch  of  industry;  but  the  ramifications  of  the  strike 
were  so  varied  and  its  powers  so  potent  that  almost  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity was  affected  by  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  Tasmanian  Steam- 
ship Navigation  Company  and  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union  at  Sydney 
^n  reference  to  the  discharge  of  a  fireman  from  the  Corinnat  one  of  the 
ompany's  vessels.  The  matter  was  at  once  investigated  by  the  seamen's 
'^ion,  and  a  formal  demand  was  made  for  the  re-instate  men  t  of  the  fireman. 
''^as  said  that  he  was  victimized  by  the  chief  steward,  and  was  discharged 
'djr  because  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  union.  The  president  and  acting 
-^etary  of  the  seamen's  union  addressed  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the 
*^^^lnna,  under  date  of  the  8th  of  July,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been 
»^*mcted  by  his  society  to  say  that  they  intended  to  have  their  delegate 
^J^stated  on  board  the  Corinna,  and,  if  not  re-instated  by  the  return  of  the 
I>  to  Sydney,  the  crew  would  be  given  the  usual  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 
T*o  this  letter  the  managers  of  the  company  replied  that  the  man  was 
^liarged  because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  do  so,  and  that 
^x*c  was  no  objection  to  his  joining  one  of  the  other  steamers  belonging  to 
^  company,  and  that  the  captain  did  not  even  know  that  the  man  was  a 
-legate.  The  union  refused  to  accept  the  explanation,  and  the  crew  were 
^led  out.  Other  steam-ship  companies  felt  aggrieved,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
^^  owners  it  was  determined  to  insist  on  their  right  to  be  the  best  judges 
^  their  own  actions,  and  pledged  themselves  to  employ  both  union  and 
^on-union  labor. 

About  this  time  some  dissension  arose  between  the  officers  and  owners 
^  to  the  question  of  wages,  the  officers  insisting  that  their  pay  was  inad- 
equate. They  stated  that  they  had  tried  repeatedly  to  have  their  pay  in- 
creased, but  every  effort  had  resulted  in  failure,  whilst  the  petty  officers, 
sailors,  firemen,  and  others  who  belonged  to  the  union  were  more  fortunate, 
as  the  union  was  always  ready  to  champion  them  and  to  see  that  their  de- 
mands were  carried  out;  and  the  officers,  despairing  of  getting  justice  in  any 
other  way,  felt  constrained  to  join  the  union.  A  majority  of  the  steam-ship 
owners  admitted  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  and  were  willing  to  grant 
liigher  wages,  but  would  not  agree  to  do  so  except  on  condition  that  the 
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officers  would  enter  into  an  obligation  not  to  affiliate  with  any  of  the  trades- 
unions  or  labor  societies. 

The  officers  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  and 
shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Federated  Seamen's  Union.  Public  sympathy 
was  at  first  with  the  officers ;  but,  when  the  demands  of  the  union  became 
more  and  more  importunate,  the  people  began  to  question  the  propriety  of 
these  affiliated  societies  acting  as  censors  in  matters  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand and  which  in  no  way  concerned  them  as  separate  and  distinct  or- 
ganizations. 

The  principle  asserted,  however,  was  that  the  various  labor  societies  had 
a  right  to  combine  and  champion  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the  affiliated  bodies. 
The  question  was  then  asked,  what  on  earth  had  the  Miners'  or  Shearers' 
unions  to  do  with  the  amount  of  wages  that  steam -ship  owners  should  ox 
should  not  pay  their  officers.     It  is  said  that, a  majority  of  the  officers,  rcr^ 
soon  after  joining  the  union,  were  very  anxious  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  maxx^' 
of  thenl  did  so.     Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  they  were  not  at  any  time  on  g< 
terms  with  the  union ;  that  they  wished  to  meet  the  owners  and  settle  t] 
difficulties.     Steps  were  taken  with  that  object  in  view  in  Melbourne 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  17th  instant  in  Sydney  a 
tion  was  introduced  to  withdraw  from  the  union.     This  resolution  occasio 
a  stormy  discussion,  and  more  than  twenty  officers  withdrew  from  the 
elation,  and  their  course  induced  others  to  follow.     The  longer  the  s( 
continued  the  more  unpopular  it  became.     From  the  very  first  the  strike 
the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.     It  was  everywhere  discussed  by 
press  and  people.     A  conference  with  the  employers  was  earnestly  deman< 
by  the  union  for  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  but  the  employers  w( 
not  accede  to  the  demand. 

One  association  after  another  was  called  out  by  the  Trades  and 
Council,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  orders  were  obeyed,  witl 
even  a  question  as  to  the  reason  or  justice  of  the  course,  struck  every 
with  amazement.     The  press  was  almost  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
for  yielding  so  submissively  to  the  union.     The  method  of  warfare  adop' 
by  the  union  was  described  as  "vain,  useless,  inconsistent,  and  maliciou! 
When  the  maritime  laborers  struck,  it  was  because  of  a  quarrel  with  the  co 
steam-ship  companies;  but  in  time  all  steam-ships,  both  foreign  and  inl 
colonial,  became  involved. 

The  next  step  of  the  union  was  to  "boycott"  any  steamer  wanting 
no  matter  to  what  nationality  it  might  belong;  and  then  the  miners  at  Bu 
were  ordered  to  strike^  and  threats  were  made  to  extend  the  order  to  oth^^ 
mines. 

SILVER  MINES. 

A  dispute  next  arose  between  the  silver  miners  and  their  employers.     The 

managers  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Barrier  rangA, 

*  said  to  be  the  largest  silver-mining  company  in  the  world,  growing  weary 

of  the  strained  relations  with  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  announced  their 
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decision  to  suspend  operations.     Much  opposition  was  oflfered  to  this  course; 

Wy  as  no  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  works  were  closed. 

^her  companies  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  eleven  thousand 

miners  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  Broken  Hill  district  alone.    Great  dis- 

^^^  followed,  and  arbitration  was  resorted  to,  and,  after  weeks  of  tedious 

^clay  and  discussion,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  employers  and 

the  Amalgamated  "Miners'  Association,  by  which  the  miners  were  allowed  to 

I'^me  work.     The  agreement  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  no  question 

of  any  kind  in  connection  with  any  other  labor  organization  shall  form 

(/le  basis  of  a  dispute;  only  questions  affecting  miners  and  the  employers  to 

^  considered  a  matter  on  which  arbitration  shall  be  resorted  to  or  trouble 

^ake  place,  the  meaning  of  this  being  that,  in  the  event  of  a  trades  council 

^r  any  other  body  outside  the  Amalgamated  Miners'  Association,  of  the  Bar- 

'c  district,  calling  the  latter  out  for  disputes  foreign  to  the  miners  or  the 

'cn,  they  will  refuse  to  come  out,  and  will  not  raise  such  questions  as  be- 

^^^en  the  miners  and  themselves. 

PROPOSALS   FOR  A  CONFERENCB. 

^Vork  was  resumed  in  the  Barrier  ranges,  and  it  was  for  a  time  thought 
^^  other  associations  would  make  similar  terms  with  their  employers;  but 

steps  were  taken  in  that  direction,  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council  still 
^stcd  on  a  conference.     This  being  refused,  a  number  of  leading  men  in 

fhe  colonies  took  the  side  of  the  workmen.  Cardinal  Moran,  the  head 
tH€  Catholic  church  in  Australia,  described  the  action  of  the  employers 
^^f  using  a  conference  as  "  unfair  and  unjust. '  *  Contributions  for  the  strike 
^<i  were  freely  made.  The  chief-justice  of  Victoria  contributed  the  sum 
1^^43.32  to  the  fund,  and  in  a  letter  transmitting  the  money  said  that  ''he 
^Id  contribute  in  addition  to  the  ^243.32  the  sum  of  ^48. 66  evei^  week 
^ding  the  time  the  employers  withheld  their  consent  to  a  conference  for  a 
^l^ment  of  the  difficulties. ' '  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Vie- 
severely  censured  the  action  of  the  chief-justice,  and  after  an  exciting 
:ing  it  was  resolved  to  contribute  a  like  amount  to  the  Employers'  Asso- 
rt ion  as  long  a^  the  chief-justice  should  contribute  to  the  strike  fund.  The 
^^f-justice  does  not  appear  to  have  expressed,  either  in  his  letter  or  at  any 
^^r  time,  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  or  as  to  which  side  was 

l:^lame,  his  purpose  merely  being  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  employers 
^'^  refusing  a  conference. 

In  the  meantime  a  meeting  of  the  employers  was  held  in  Sydney,  at  which 
^^legates  from  all  the  colonies  were  present,  and  they  concluded  their  delib- 
-^tions  by  passing  the  following  resolutions : 

First.  That  this  conference  re-afTirms  the  principle  of  **  freedom  of  contract "  between  indi- 
vidnal  employers  and  employ6s,  and  asserts  that  any  infringement  of  that  principle  is  not  only 
destnictiYe  to  commerce,  but  is  also  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes. 

Second.  That  any  attempt  to  apply  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  or  any  persuasion  other 
than  that  permitted  and  defined  by  law,  to  men  who  are  not  nnionists,  or  any  other  form  of 
"boycotting,"  should,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  be  resisted  by  united  action. 
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Third.  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  employers  should  declare  that  they  will  not  be 
coerced  in  the  dismissal  of  any  labor  that  has  taken  serrice  with  them  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, and,  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  coerce  such  labor  to  join  any  trade  or- 
ganization or  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  discliarge  of  their  daily  work,  the  combined  isso- 
ciatioas  represented  at  this  conference  will  take  all  possible  means  to  insure  their  personal 
safety. 

Fourth.  That  this  conference  declares  that  to  maintain  discipline,  and  thus  protect  life  and 
property,  owners  of  shipping  in  the  coast  and  intercolonial  trades  shoulchnoi  engage  or  retain 
in  their  employ  any  captains  or  officers  who  may  be  members  of  a  union  affiliated  with  any 
labor  organizations. 

Fifth.  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  various  employers'  unions,  it  is  desirable 

to  encourage  enaployers  and  others  connected  with  all  trades,  businesses,  and  interests  to  join 

existing  employers'  unions  and  form  other  unions,  where  necessary  lor  mutual  protection  and 

defense,  upon  the  basis  of  resolutions  passed;  that  such  unions  form  federal  councils  for  each 

•  colony;  that  all  such  federal  councils  be  affiliated  and  confederated. 

This  conference  desires  a  speedy  termination  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
and,  to  facilitate  a  resumption  of  work,  employers  are  urged  to  proclaun,  as  soon  as  pcssible, 
the  terms  upon  which  engagemenU  will  be  made. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  Sydney  composed  of  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous trades  and  labor  societies  throughout  Australia,  and  the  subjoined  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

(i)  That  this  conference  agrees  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract  between  em- 
ployer and  employ^,  but  holds  that  combination  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  and  that  trades-unions,  being  legal  institutions,  are  entitled  to  the  recognition  of 
all  classes. 

(2)  The  basis  of  unionism  being  voluntaryism,  it  is  against  their  principles  to  use  coercion 
of  any  kind,  and  they  therefore  use  moral  suasion  only.  They  claim  that  every  workman 
should  have  freedom  to  join  any  organization  he  may  choose,  and  deny  that  employers  have 
any  right  to  use  any  influence  other  than  moral  suasion  to  prevent  his  doing  so. 

(3)  This  conference  claims  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  th'ftt  they  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  work,  when  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  asked  to  continue  work  are  such  Is  to  be  detrimental  to  their  interests. 

(4)  This  conference  is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  employers'  conference  as  set  forth  in  their  fifth  resolution,  and  on  similar  groui»ds 
claim  that  the  workers  should  have  absolute  freedom  to  afliliate  their  various  organizations. 

As  considerable  difference  existed  between  the  employers  and  the  labor 
council,  the  latter  felt  that  some  explanation  was  required  before  either  side 
could  accept  the  principles  involved.  The  labor  delegates  stated  tlui  they 
had  been  in  session  twenty  days,  and  that  they  had  exercised  during  all  thai 
time  their  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  They  stated  further 
that  the  employers'  union  have  during  the  whole  period  evaded  the  question 
as  much  as  possible  by  shuffling  and  delay,  putting  forth  the  excu.se  that  they 
must  wait  the  issue  of  negotiations  going  on  in  Melbourne,  the  employere' 
union  in  Melbourne  acting  on  similar  lines  there  by  putting  forth  the  plea 
that  they  must  consult  the  employers'  union  in  Sydney.  No  definite  reply 
was  given  by  the  employers'  union  to  the  invitation  from  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council  for  a  conference,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  ail 
joum  the  session. 
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Before  doing  so,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  labor  council  submitted 
^  following: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  settlement  of  a  satisfactory  character  can  be  arrived  at  except 
^  an  intercolonial  conference  of  both  aides. 

In  the  event  of  the  employers  being  at  any  time  prepared  to  meet  us  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
^e  recommend  that  the  delegates  be  at  once  called  together  by  the  committee  having  control 
of  strike  matters  in  the  colony  the  conference  is  proposed  to  be  held  in. 

That  no  terms  of  settlement  be  accepted  by  any  strike  or  defense  committee  in  any  colony 

without  first  consulting  kindred  committees  in  all  the  other  colonies  inierested ;  also,  that 

Qo  single  society  accept  terms  of  settlement  without  first  consulting  the  comm  ttee  having  con- 

tnd  of  affairs  in  the  colony  in  which  such  body  is  situated.     The  refusal  of  the  employers  to 

even  meet  and  discuss  matters  can  only  be  construed  as  an  evidence  that  they  prefer  to  let  the 

strike  continue  in  hopes  that  they  may  crush  unionism ;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  close 

p  oar  ranks  and  loyally  resist  this  unwarrantable  attack  on  the  rights  of  labor. 

We  recommend  that  each  union  and  every  friend  of  humanity  be  appealed  to,  so  that  full 
K^uidal  siq>port  may  be  secured.  We  suggest  to  each  committee  the  desirability  of  directing 
energies  in  the  direction  of  a  systematic  collection  of  iunds. 
yft  would  also  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the  government  of  each  colony  in  regard 
strike,  and  recommend  active,  energetic  work  throughout  all  labor  organizations  in 
don  for  taking  fiill  advantage  of  the  privileges  of  the  franchise  by  sweeping  monopo- 
and  class  representatives  from  the  Parliament  of  the  country,  replacing  them  by  men 
will  study  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  who  will  remove  the  unjust  laws  now  used 
^^-3nst  the  workers  and  wealth  producers  and  administer  equitable  enactments  impartially. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  congratulate  the  unions  on  the  splendid  loyalty  to 
^^  cause  displayed  throughout  the  strike.  Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  our  opponents, 
^^^^ed  by  their  agents,  the  governments  of  at  least  three  of  the  colonies,  to  provoke  breaches 
law  and  order.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  everywhere  their  efforts  have  failed.  The 
^^kers  of  the  colonies  hove  demonstrated  their  powers  of  self-government,  and  proved  that 
^s  the  discipline  of  unionism,  and  not  the  power  of  armed  force,  which  has  guided  their  be- 
^^>rior  under  most  trying  circumstances. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  loyalty  and  unity  of  our  members  will  be  maintained, 
that  in  a  short  time  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  progress. 

The  Employers*  Association,  however,  strictly  adhered  to  their  determina- 
not  to  meet  the  labor  delegates,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for 
^ingso: 

The  contest  in  this  case  is  solely  on  vital  principles,  upon  which  t})e  attitude  of  both 
Arties  has  been  clearly  defined,  and,  until  some  sign  of  wavering  is  given  by  either  side,  it 
^oold  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  conference.  The  employers  have  been  told  that  they  are 
^  dealing  fairly  with  the  public  or  the  other  side  by  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
^Doference,  and  have  also  been  charged,  by  inference,  with  want  of  frankness  and  honesty ; 
'Ut  npon  what  basis  these  statements  are  made  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  employers 
lave,  from  the  time  the  question  of  conference  was  first  broached,  stated  distinctly  that  nothing 
ould  be  gained  by  going  to  a  conference,  lliey  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  forced  into  a 
tmggle  for  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  that  the  terms  upon  which  they  had  expressed 
hemselves  willing  to  conduct  their  business  in  the  future  were  only  such  as  were  required  to 
-ender  their  position  as  employers  tolerable;  and  that  so  long  as  the  principles  for  which  they 
:<mtended  failed  to  meet  with  acknowledgment  from  the  other  side  they  had  no  alternative 
sot  to  continue  the  struggle.  There  has  been  no  temporizing  on  this  point ;  there  has  been  no 
ittempt  to  mislead  anybody  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  employers  on  the  question  of 
xmference ;  but  it  has  been  clearly  set  forth  that  to  certain  principles  they  were  determined 
at  all  costs  to  adhere.     The  attitude  assumed  by  them  throughout  has  been  a  defensive  one, 
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and  their  Tery  existence  as  employers  depends  upon  firm  adherence  to  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  minute  of  the  employors'  conference  held  in  Sydney  recently.  There  can  be  no  departure 
from  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference,  and  it  would  be  dishonest  and  misleading  to  pretend 
that  the  employers  are  prepared  to  arrive  at  any  compromise  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
wholly,  or  even  partly,  annulling  the  calm  and  deliberate  decisions  of  the  associated  employers 
of  Australasia. 

The  newspaper  from  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  ''reasons"  is 
extracted  continues : 

They  have  often  explained  the  only  conditions  upon  which  a  settlement  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  they  have  laid  down  distinctly  the  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they 
are  contending ;  and  these  principles  have  been  almost  unanimously  declared. to  be  right  and 
just,  while  the  atdtude  of  the  employers  has  been  pronounced  by  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  colonies  moderate  and  fair.     Now,  what  is  the  position  ?    Some  of  the  advocates  of  con- 
ference say  it  is  unfair  and  insulting  to  press  for  the  acceptance  of  principles  which  tbey  have 
admitted  to  be  right,  and  they  suggest  that  an  unconditional  conference  should  be  granted. 
The  employers  naturally  meet  this  request  by  asking,  "To  what  end?"  and  so  far  they  hare 
failed  to  elicit  a  satisfactory  reply.    As  has  been  pointed  oat, the  willingness  of  the  employers 
to  go  into  conference  would  imply  their  readiness  to  make  concession ;  a  conference,  if  it 
were  to  be  any  thing  but  abortive,  can  rest  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  mutual  concession. 
As  they  have  stated  over  and  over  again,  they  are  not  prepared  to  made  any  concessions  oxi 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Sydney  conference  resolutions,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  any  conference  with  a  view  of  discussing  points  upon  which  they  hav-^    'a 
fixed  determination  to  yield  nothing.    The  employers  would  lay  themselves  far  more  o^^>^^ 
than  they  are  at  present  to  charges  of  want  of  candor,  temporizing,  and  even  dishonesty 'W^^^ 
they  to  enter  into  any  conference  without  first  distinctly  declaring  their  i>osition ;  and  the  pcsJl^:*'^^ 
may  rest  assured  tliat  the  employers  will  cheerfully  bear  all  the  undeserved  reproaches 
being  heaped  upon  them  rather  than  place  themselves  in  the  false  ix>6ition  that  the 
of  **  unhampered  conference  "  would  land  them  in. 

The  employers  have  been  further  told  that  the  conditions  which  they  have  sought  to  im 
upon  the  Trader's  Hall  committee,  namely,  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  laid  down 
Sydney  conference  before  tliey  will  consent  to  a  meeting  with  the  labor  leaders,  are 
unfair  and  insulting;  but  on  what  grounds  can  such  an  assertion  possibly  be  based? 
employers  have  been  forced  into  a  fight    They  have  so  far  conducted  that  fight  successfii 
and  they  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  their  undoubt 
strong  position. 

The  employers  are  not  unmindful  of  the  public  interest,  as  some  advocates  of  confe 
would  have  it  believed.    In  addition  to  being  humane  and  reasonable,  they  also  have  knowU 
gained  by  bitter  experience  and  are  eminently  practical  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  pr< 
strike.   They  know  full  well  that  any  departure  from  the  well-defined  principles  embodied  ii 
resolutions  passed  at  the  employers*  conference  would  be  attended  with  calamitous  results 
them.     They  know  the  oppressive  conditions  existing  before  the  strike  would  soon 
established,  and  that  the  present  ruinous  struggle  into  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
would  go  for  nothing,  and  that  the  same  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  over  again  with, 
haps,  more  disastrous  results  than  a  prolonged  conflict  at  present.     The  employers  h&^r^ 
large  fund  of  experience  to  guide  them  in  their  present  action,  and-they  are  not  going  to  al^ 
any  hollow,  sentimental  notions  of  coercive  measures  to  influence  them  in  entering  inC^" 
conference  against  their  better  judgment.     The  advocates  of  unconditional  conference  virtu, 
ask  the  employers  to  abandon  the  position  they  have  gained  after  successfully  combatting 
efforts  of  their  opponents.     They  ask  that  special  consideration  should  be  shown  to  men 
after  rejecting  conciliation  and  forcing  the  employers  into  a  conflict,  broke  engagements 
violated  agreements  without  scruple,  in  order  to  bring  the  vast  machinery  of  irades-union-^^^^^ 
into  operation  with  crushing  effect.     These  men  have  all  through  the  present  struggle 
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iroa^ed  the  employers  with  threats  and  menaces,  and,  now  that  they  have  done  their  worst 
LQd  utterly  failed  in  their  object,  the  employers  are  virtually  asked  to  **  turn  the  other  cheek  " 
o  the  smiteis. 

Matters  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  and  the  labor  council  threatened 
to  call  out  the  gas  stokers  in  Sydney.  Some  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  the  various  gas  companies  were  temporarily  supplied  with  coal,  and  it 
was  very  generally  believed,  in  event  of  the  gas  stokers  being  called  out,  that 
Sydney  would  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  was  the  case  for  a  few  days  in 
Melbourne.  The  gas  companies  in  Sydney  obtained  a  further  supply  of  coal 
and,  with  the  help  of  non-union  labor,  managed  to  keep  up  the  gas  supply  at 
reduced  pressure.  Coal,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  except  at  extraordi- 
nary rates,  and  a  number  of  ships,  including  three  or  four  from  the  United 
States,  were  obliged  to  leave  here  in  ballast. 

NON-UNION   WOOL. 

A  diflSculty  also  arose  with  the  exporters  of  wool.  Tlie  labor  council 
refused  to  allow  their  men  to  carry  wool  to  market,  except  such  as  had  been 
^om  by  union  labor.  A  quantity  of  wool,  both  union  and  non-union,  had 
irrived  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  employers,  failing  to  get  help,  under- 
x>ok  to  caxt  it  to  the  ships  themselves.  This  was  done  under  the  escort  of 
police  and  special  constables. 

The  union  men  assembled  along  the  route  through  which  the  wool  was  to 
sass  and  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  transit.  A  rush  was 
nade  for  the  railway  yard,  which,  after  a  serious  struggle,  was  finally  captured. 
Mot  a  dray  or  cart  was  allowed  to  leave.  Horses  were  Unharnessed,  vehicles 
Hrere  upset,  and  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed.  The  employers,  together 
?rith  the  police,  were  driven  from  the  scene.  The  latter,  however,  upon  re- 
ceiving re-inforceraent,  returned  to  the  charge  and  dispersed  the  mob.  A 
number  of  drays  and  trollies  were  loaded  and  started  to  the  wharf.  The 
anion  men  followed  them,  jeering  and  hooting-,  but  no  violence  was  attempted 
an  their  part  until  the  wharf  was  reached ;  here  they  renewed  the  attack  with 
clubs,  sticks,  blue  metal,  and  other  missiles.  The  riot  act  was  then  read, 
and  the  mob,  still  refusing  to  disperse,  was  charged  by  the  mounted  troopers, 
who  rode  them  down  and  scattered  them  in  every  direction. 

The  next  day  several  thousand  bales  of  wool  were  carried  from  the  station 
and  put  aboard  ship  without  any  opposition.  The  newspapers  were  unani- 
mous in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  unionists,  and  described  it  as  "dis- 
graceful and  barbarous.  It  was  bad  enough  to  resort  to  hooting  and  jeering 
for  the  intimidation  of  workmen,  but  to  attack  them  with  clubs,  brickbats, 
and  blue  metal  was  a  crime  that  should  be  severely  punished.*'  Numerous 
arrests  were  made  and  all  those  found  guilty  were  punished  by  fines  and 
imprisonment. 

THE   SHEARERS. 

The  cause  of  the  union  was  greatly  weakened  by  the  violence  of  the  naob, 
and,  being  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  employers,  the  Trades  and  Labor 
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Councirresolvcd  to  call  out  the  shearers,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-organ- 
ized bodies  in  the  colonies,  and,  although  working  under  the  same  rules  as 
other  labor  bodies,  were  looked  upon  as  a  quasi -independent  organization 
that  concerned  themselves  very  little  about  other  associations.  The  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  had  long  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Shearers*  Asso- 
ciation, and  on  the  26th  of  July  last  offered  to  assist  them  in  any  dispute  that 
had  arisen  or  might  arise  between  them  and  their  employers.  In  May  last 
a  dispute  arose  in  Queensland  between  the  shearers  and  the  employers,  and 
the  former  determined  to  boycott  all  wool  shorn  by  non-union  labor.  The 
dispute  was  finally  settled,  and  the  labor  association  paid  freight  charges  on 
a  quantity  of  wool  in  lieu  of  damages  for  its  detention.  The  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  shearers'  union  and  the  rules  under  which  they  work  form  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  of  the  labor  question. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where  such  peculiar  relations 
exist  between  employers  and  employes  as  in  the  vast  island  continent  of 
Australia,  where  the  population  consists  of  only  one  inhabitant  to  the  square 
mile.  The  proportion  of  wealth  to  each  inhabitant  is  so  great,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  country  has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
employ^  of  to-day  not  im  frequently  becomes  the  employer  of  to-morrow. 

The  nomadic  character  of  the  pastoral  settlement,  the  liberality  of  the 
people  in  feeding  wayfarers  as  they  passed  through  the  interior,  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  periodic  droughts  on  stocks,  as  well  as  other  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  all  furnish  interesting  subjects  for 
reflection. 

The  great  value  of  the  wool  product  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  created  a  great  demand  for  shearers  and  shed  hands.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  shearer  was  known  to  be  very  renumerative ;  he  was  enabled 
to  go  from  one  district  to  another,  and,  if  a  good  hand,  he  could  manage  to 
have  a  place  kept  for  him  at  the  various  stations  extending  over  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  miles. 

In  this  way  he  could  find  employment  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year. 
Some  of  the  shearers  in  time  became  owners  of  stock ;  others  were  idle  and 
improvident,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  next  shearing,  created  much  trouble  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  with  them  a  distinctive  nomadic  life.  As  the 
country  became  more  settled  a  number  of  shearers  secured  small  holdings, 
and,  when  opportimity  offered,  accepted  employment  to  shear  sheep  for  others, 
that  they  might  earn'  money  enough  to  purchase  stock  and  build  sheds  of 
their  own, 

A  very  bitter  feeling  sprung  up  between  them  and  the  nomads,  who  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  rivals  from  shearing,  and  a  record 
of  their  method  in  combining  and  boycotting  reads  very  much  like  the  system 
practiced  by  some  of  the  modem  trades-unions.  In  time  the  shearers  became 
thoroughly  organized  and  a  ()ower  in  the  land. 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  renewed  their  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  shearers  and  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  now  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  other  associations  comprising  the  union. 
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At  the  time  the  shearers  were  called  out  the  most  amicable  relations 
existed  between  them  and  -their  employers.  There  was  no  dispute  about 
wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  any  thing  else,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
sheep-shearing  the  employers  and  shearers  were  in  perfect  accord.  The 
shearers  admitted  that  they  had  no  grievance  and  merely  came  out  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  the  union,  as  it  was  neces-sary  to  bring  all  the  pressure 
possible  through  the  sheep  farmers,  in  order  that  the  steam -ship  owners 
should  come  to  terms.  The  strike  did  not  prove  as  general  as  was  expected. 
A  considerable  number  refused  to  come  out  and  others  obeyed  the  call  reluc- 
tantly. 

As  soon  as  the  shearers  struck  work,  actions  were  brought  against  them 
in  the  local  courts  under  "the  masters'  and  servants*  act."  These  actions 
resulted  in  heavy  fines  being  imposed  against  the  men,  with  the  forfeiture  of 
their  wages. 

It  was  said  by  the  friends  of  the  union  that  the  decision  of  the  local  courts 
could  be  set  aside  by  appeal,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  agreement  was  that  they 
should  shear  only  in  accordance  with  the  union  rules,  which  meant  that 
they  could  stop  work  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  union.  To  appeal,  how- 
ever, would  require  a  deposit  of  $97.33  in  each  case.  This,  of  course,  would 
have  entailed  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  union. 

After  the  men  had  been  out  about  eight  days,  they  were  ordered  back 
again  by  the  union.  At  first  they  were  instructed  to  complete  only  existing 
contracts,  but  later  they  were  aillowed  the  privilege  of  making  new  agree- 
ments. 

Many  of  the  farmers  made  arrangements  to  employ  non-union  men  and 
refused  to  take  back  the  shearers,  and  in  some  cases  actions  were  brought 
against  their  leaders  for  inciting  the  men  to  strike.  The  superior  courts 
have  not  yet  decided  to  what  extent  the  shearer  is  liable  under  union  rules 
for  quitting  work  when  called  out  by  the  union. 

Several  prominent  law  firms  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  contract 
under  union  rules  exempts  them  from  liability,  as  it  is  provided  in  the  con- 
tract that — 

Any  shearer  may  at  any  time  before  the  completion  of  shearing,  at  his  mere  pleasure,  leave, 
and  he  is  entitled  thereupon  to  be  paid  in  full  for  all  sheep  shorn  by  him  up  to  the  time  he 
leaves,  subject  only  to  the  deduction  of  ^.38  a  week  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

The  same  agreement  gives  the  sheep  owner  the  power  to  discharge  his 
shearers  before  the  completion  of  shearing,  and  no  limitation  whatever  is 
placed  on  the  voluntary  act  of  either  sheep  owner  or  shearer  as  to  either 
leaving  or  being  discharged.  The  same  law  firms,  however,  recommended 
the  shearers  to  resume  work,  in  fairness  to  those  who  employed  them,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  work  would  be  completed.  It  was  contended  that  the 
sheep  owners  who  employed  union  labor  should  not  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  those  who  employed  free  labor ;  that  by  resuming,  work  and 
carrying  out  faithfully  all  existing  contracts  the  cause  of  the  union  would 
be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  legal 
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counsel  consolted  who  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  those  supporting  the 
union: 

(i)  That  the  agreement  docs  not  protect  the  shearers  from  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
masters*  and  servants*  act,  20  Victoria,  No.  2S,  with  regard  U>  the  servant  who  attempts  to 
disregard  his  duty,  and  that,  in  addition  to  odier  penalties,  he  may  be  fined  or,  in  lien  thereof, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  wages  may  be  forfeited. 

(2)  Or  that  the  shearers  can  not  recover  pay  for  the  work  done  for  the  period  for  which 
they  have  already  served. 

(3)  That  actions  for  damages  will  lie  against  the  defaulting  shearers,  and  that  their  prop- 
erty, tncloding  selections,  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment. 

The  labor  council,  whether  accepting  this  view  of  the  case  or  not,  evi- 
dently did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  keep  the  men  out.     To  have  done  so 
much  longer  would  have  entailed  a  very  heavy  drain  on  their  resources.    Tb^ 
leaders  of  the  imion  stated  that  one  of  the  objects  in  ordering  the  shearer^ 
to  work  again  was  to  remove  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  conference  for  ^ji 
early  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  disputes.     Moreover,  the  pastorali^ts 
were  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  as  every  day  the  shearing  \pwas 
delayed  a  heavy  loss  was  entailed,  and  which  was  greater  than  under  otLViet 
circumstances,  as  much  damage  had  already  been  done  to  the  wool  thro'^^g^ 
grass  seed  getting  into  it,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rains.     A  few 
ago  it  was  stated  that  the  funds  of  the  union  were  well-nigh  exhausted ; 
the  assistance  promised  from  England  and  elsewhere  was  not  forthcoi 
When  the  London  wharf  laborers  were  on  strike,  11243,325  were  rais< 
Australia  for  their  assistance,  and  it  was  thought  a  like  sum  would  be 
in  England  for  Australia.     According  to  cablegrams  received  here 
England,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  collecting  funds,  and 
the  present  time  only  about  ^68,131  have  been  received,  and  part  of  tha 
been  obtained  by  loans.     The  London  workmen  are  said  not  to  be 
interested  in  the  Australian  strike  further  than  to  see  their  fellow-worl 
successful;  and,  besides,  it  is  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
in  Australia  was  contributed  by  the  employers,  who  did  not  fully  undei 
the  causes  of  the  labor  disputes  in  England.     Mr.  John  Burns  is  said  to 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Australasian  strikers  quite  energetically,  and  it  is 
that  a  number  of  societies  in  London  had  consented  to  allow  levies  upon 
wages.     Mr.  W.  H.  Champion,  the  London  labor  delegate  to  Australia, 
home  very  unsatisfactory  dispatches  about  the  strike.     He  said  it  had 
grossly  mismanaged,  and  that,  if  all  the  money  asked  for  were  raised,  it 
not  prevent  the  failure  of  the  strike.     Mr.  Champion  found  fault  with*.    '^^ 
manner  in  which  the  strike  had  been  conducted.     Early  in  September    /-^^ 
he  said  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  union  to  dictate  to  the  employer5  ^^^ 
kind  of  workmen  they  should  engage.     He  also  said  he  was  opposed  to  tf'^ 
ill-treatment  of  non-unionists  and  to  calling  them  blacklegs,  but  stated  th^^ 
they  should  be  treated  as  friends  and  brothers  and  induced  to  join  the  unions 
He  said : 

I  want  you  to  consider  what  is  the  reason  why  these  non-unionists  are  not  converts  to  our 
new  on  the  matter.     It  may  be  that  they  have  not  been  argued  with.    In  that  case  the  faul 
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HOR  yours  and  mine  than  theirs.  It  may  be  that  they  were  too  htmgiy  to  listen  to  the  ap- 
^  of  reason  and  honor.  In  that  case  the  fault  is  very  much  yours  and  mine,  for  the  trades* 
ionism  that  has  not  found  a  remedy  for  such  hunger  should  not  have  satisfied  us.  It  may 
that  they  would  have  joined  unions,  but  were  kept  out  by  the  entrance  fee.  Again  trades- 
uonism  is  at  fault,  for,  though  it  is  right  enough  to  regulate  the  members  admitted  to  a  trade, 
is  wrc»g  to  do  so  without  simultaneously  making  provision  for  those  excluded.  Finally,  it 
«y  be  that,  knowing  better  and  without  the  excuse  of  hunger,  they  have  deliberately  gone 
gainst  trades-unionism  after  we  have  \argued  with  them,  and  such  we  must  boycott.  Now, 
^ng  yesterday  that  one  of  your  local  ministers  of  religion  had  strongly  condemned  boycotting, 
reminded  me  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  advocate  of  boycotting  in  the  sense  in  which  I  and 
']  trades-unionists  advocate  and  defend  it.  Speaking  of  those  who  were  undermining  and 
^stroying  one  of  his  organizations,  just  as  non-unionists  of  the  stubborn  kind  undermine  ours, 
would  do  if  we  let  them,  he  says:  "  Now,  if  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note 
It  man  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  him  not  as  an 
:iny,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother.''  But  we  must  honestly  do  it,  with  the  sole  intention 
oaking  him  ashamed,  and  not  from  motives  of  hostility  or  vengeance.  If  we  do,  we  shall 
>e  to  the  same  pass  as  the  boycotting  has  brought  Ireland  at  times  and  raise  worse  evils 
k  even  non-unionism. 

"The  union  societies  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  places  contributed 
ly  towards  the  strike  fund  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  man- 
^ent.  As  much  as  ^4,666  was  raised  in  one  day.  The  locomotive  and 
ir^e  drivers,  the  iron  workers,  tailors,  carters,  carriers,  and  many  other 
eties  contributed  freely ;  but  in  time  many  became  dissatisfied,  being  out, 
Ociployment,  and  wished  to  resume  work  upon  the  old  terms. 

COAL  MINERS. 

Nlany  societies  showed  signs  of  yielding.  The  coal  miners,  however, 
fxcd  more  determined  than  any  other  to  hold  out.  The  whole  of  the  coli- 
cs in  New  South  Wal^  were  for  a  considerable  time  idle.  The  men  per- 
i^tly  refused  to  resume  work  only  on  condition  that  the  employers  would 
^ent  to  a  conference.  It  is  impossible  even  now  to  obtain  coal  in  any 
lie  large  cities  in  Australia  except  at  very  high  rates.  The  supply  for  the 
^cmment  railways  was  insufficient,  and,  as  no  arrangements  could  be  made 
tx  the  union,  the  railway  authorities,  rather  than  stop  the  trains,  entered 
^  agreement  for  a  supply  to  be  cut  by  free  labor.  A  number  of  men  were 
ordingly  dispatched  from  Sydney  to  work  at  the  Carramell  mine  for  ^2.92 
r  day,  with  cooked  rations,  and  1 2  cents  extra  for  every  ton  of  coal  cut, 
1  with  the  promise  of  complete  police  protection.  When  the  free  laborers 
ived  at  the  mine,  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  of  the  union,  who  per- 
ided  about  one-third  of  them  to  return  to  Sydney.  The  others  remained ; 
t,  when  they  began  to  work,  nearly  two  thousand  miners  belonging  to  the 
ion  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  and  hooted  and  jeered  them.  The 
lice  were  powerless  to  interfere,  and  the  mine  was  rushed,  and  the  free 
>orers  were  so  severely  handled  that  they  scattered  in  every  direction.  The 
>vemment,  upon  hearing  of  this  state  of  affairs,  re-inforced  the  police  and 
ipatched  one  hundred  artillery-men  with  Gatling-guns  to  the  scene.  Upon 
t  arrival  of  the  Government  troops  the  union  men  left  for  their  homes,  and 
No.  123        9. 
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the  free  laborers  resumed  work.  Work  was  also  begun  at  Mount  Kerabia,  Jjut 
under  adverse  circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  free  laborers  arrived  at  the 
railway  station,  they  were  met  by  an  excited  mob  largely  composed  of  women 
and  children.  The  free  laborers  were  conducted  to  the  mine  by  the  mili- 
tary and  police.  When  the  laborers  entered  the  pit,  the  mob  climbed  to  the 
heights  above  it  and  rent  the  air  with  frantic  screams.  Similar  disturbances 
were  kept  up  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession.  In  time  the  union  men 
became  more  orderly.  Work  was  begun  by  the  free  laborers  at  a  number  of 
other  mines,  and,  although  the  quantity  of  coal  cut  has  thus  far  been  insuf- 
ficient, steady  progress  is  being  made. 

The  strike  is  said  to  be  practically  over.  Free  labor  is  being  employed 
in  all  the  colonies.  There  are  frequent  reports  of  disagreement  in  the  labor 
council.  Vessels  have  now  no  difficulty  in  loading  and  discharging  cargoes 
in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane.  The  chief  trouble  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  coal.  Leading  firms  in  Melbourne,  in  their  circulars, 
state  that,  if  coal  could  be  procured,  the  employers  would  not  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  strike  was  in  existence  or  not.  One  firm  reports  that 
cargoes  of  Japan  and  Cardiff  coal  are  afloat  and  60,000  tons  are  hourly 
expected  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  coal-mining  industry  has  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  colonies,  ranking  in  New  South 
Wales  next  to  wool  and  live  stock,  the  output  of  the  New  South  Wales 
mines  amounting  to  considerably  over  3,500,000  tons  per  annum.  About 
800,000  tons  of  thai  are  exported  to  "Victoria  and  between  300,000  and 
400,000  tons  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  has 
made  such  progress  that,  previous  to  the  strike,  more  than  10,000  persons 
found  employment  in  connection  with  the  mines,  nearly  8,000  of  whom  were 
employed  under-ground,  and  their  average  earnin|;s  were  more  than  double 
those  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  if  based  on  the  calculation  that  the  miners 
receive  in  wages  in  the  latter  country  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  coal  as  in  New  South  Wales,  which  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  the  Government 
statistician,  estimates  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  at  the  pit's  mouth. 
Mr.  Coghlan  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  comparison  between 
the  wages  received  here  and  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  the  miners  here 
are  mostly  paid  by  piecework.  The  minimum  hewing  prkre  at  the  New- 
castle collieries  is  $1  per  ton  ;  at  Illawarra,  57  to  85  cents  per  ton;  at 
the  western  district,  57  cents  per  ton.  He  gives  the  wages  of  the  miners 
from  ^{1.95  to  $2.92  per  day  of  eight  hours.  According  to  a  recent  table 
furnished  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  every  miner  working  under-ground 
in  New  South  Wales  extracts  annually  479  tons  of  coal,  which,  calculated  at 
the  mean  price,  say  J2.23  per  ton,  is  equivalent  to  $1,068.44  per  annum, 
against  303  tons  extracted  by  each  miner  in  Great  Britain  at  $1.70  per  ton, 
equivalent  to  J5 1 6 ;  thus  showing  a  very  favorable  comparison  for  this  colony. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney^  October  28,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GILLMAN,  OFJEROSALRM. 
TRAFFIC  AND   BUSINESS. 

There  is  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  to  be  noted  in  the  traffic,  manu- 
factures, and  business  of  Palestine  during  the  year  1890  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  depression  which  has  so  long  existed  in  all  classes 
of  trade  seems  to  be  generally  recognized,  especially  by  the  natives,  as  a 
chronic  ailment,  to  be  submitted  to  as  patiently  as  possible  till  better  times 
come.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  poor  fellaheen  (peasants),  whose  few 
and  simple  wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  who  have  an  almost  sublime  reli- 
ance upon  Providence,  attributing  every  thing  that  befalls  them,  whether 
good  or  evil,  to  "the  will  of  God,"  and  doing  little  or  nothing  to  avert  the 
consequences  of  adverse  circumstances.  This  is  the  fatalism  of  the  East, 
which  not  alone  pertains  to  the  Moslem,  but  influences,  also,  the  native 
Christians. 

THE   INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC. 

An  important  agent  of  the  depression  from  which  business  has  suffered 
^as  the  influenza  epidemic,  the  terrible  scourge  which  has  been  felt  with 
greater  or  less  severity  almost  all  over  the  globe.  We  had  scarcely  recovered 
irom  the  effects  of  the  desolating  fever  epidemic  of  the  summer  and  early 
t«itumn  months  of  1889,  ^^^^  the  influenza  attacked  us  with  violence.  The 
-onsequences  were  most  distressing.  Many  persons,  already  weakened  by  the 
severs,  were  carried  off  by  this  new  visitation,  which  rapidly  spread  through 
lie  length  and  breadth  of  the  province.  For  a  time  almost  complete  stag- 
nation of  business  was  the  result.  While  the  epidemic  was  in  most  cases 
►«vere,  it  mercifully  was  of  but  short  continuance,  terminating  with  the 
commencement  of  warm  weather.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  disease 
mrns  introduced  by  the  Russian  pilgrims,  who  come  here  in  large  nurabeis 
:o  visit  the  holy  places.  However  that  may  be,  it  certainly  had  its  origin 
:ti  Russia. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  rain  only  came  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties and  at  wide  intervals.  Though  by  the  middle  of  November  sufficient 
rain  had  fallen  to  permit  plowing  to  be  commenced  in  some  places,  the  hard 
soil  over  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  was  not  softened  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose until  the  month  of  January,  rather  late  in  most  districts  for  the  sowing 
of  wheat  and  barley.  When  rain  came  in  great  abundance  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  it  only  proved  an  interruption  to  the  late  plowing. 

Cerea/s.— The  *  Matter  rain,"  without  which  the  ears  of  grain  will  not  fill, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  falling  in  such  generous  showers  as  not  only 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  grain  crops,  but  to  give  promise  of  a  most  favorable 
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harvest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  promises  were  not  realized.  Tbc^^^^h 
up  to  the  reaping  of  the  wheat  and  barley  they  bore  a  most  fiatterin^  .aip- 
pearance,  the  result  proved  disappointing,  falling  far  behind  the  hopes  en- 
tertained of  them  in  the  beginning.  There  was  plenty  of  straw;  but,  tb^?  to 
the  grain,  barley  yielded  only  from  ten  to  twelve  fold  and  wheat  only  ei^^Tit- 
fold.  The  deficiency  may  be  perceived  when  it  is  stated  that  what  is  <=:«n- 
sidered  a  good  crop  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  should  yield  of  barley  fift^^en- 
fold  and  of  wheat  at  least  twentyfold. 

O its  are  quite  a  new  crop  in  this  country,  having  been  introduced  by 
some  German  farmers  only  a  few  years  ago.  They  turned  out  well,  ^amd 
during  the  last  two  years  did  much  better  than  barley,  though  this  ses»-:son 
they  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  rust. 

Year  after  year  American  corn  is  successfully  planted  in  the  German,  ^snd 
Jewish  settlements  around  Jaffa.  The  yield  this  year  fell  short,  being  <^^nly 
sixtyfold,  while  a  perfect  crop  should  yield  a  hundredfold.  The  ^>-^ce 
varied  from  $i  to  1 1.25  per  bushel.  The  cultivation  of  corn  may  be^  ex- 
pected to  spread  more  and  more  throughout  Palestine  and  Syria. 

Vegetables  and  fruits, — ^With  some  exceptions,  the  year  has  prove,  ^  * 
favorable  one  for  the  ordinary  garden  and  field  vegetables  and  frui't^^  ^ 
general.  The  market  has  been  usually  well  stocked  with  those  impor^^^* 
products,  and  reasonable  prices  have  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ^pre- 
vailed. Apricots,  figs.,  and  peaches  were  a  larger  and  better  crop  Xhamx  ^ 
average. 

Oranges  and  lemons, -—TYit  crops  of  oranges  and  lemons,  having  bee«*  *°" 
jured  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  severe  hailstorms,  fell  far  short  of 
the  usual  yield.  The  orange  especially  is  one  of  the  most  important  pr-^^^" 
ucts  of  Palestine,  and  any  injury  to  it  is  seriously  felt.  The  Jaffa  orang^^^  j^  ^ 
is  well  known,  is  a  superior  fruit  and  in  great  demand,  being  exported  '^ 
large  quantities.  Though  the  supply  this  year  was  a  limited  one,  the  de^*^*' 
to  the  orange  grower,  as  is  usually  the  case,  was  almost  counterbalat*^^^^^ 
by  the  high  prices  the  fruit  commanded.  In  the  early  part  of  the  se^»^^®^ 
oranges  sold  for  as  low  as  ^8  per  thousand,  but  by  the  month  of  March  x9^^^ 
had  reached  the  price  of  ^20  per  thousand. 

Grapes  and  wine, — The  grape  crop  promised  well  from  the  first,  an<l    *'*^ 
vintage  just  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  hill  country  has  proved  a  most  ej^*-' 
lent  one  as  regards  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  yield.     'IJ^^ 
price  of  grapes  varied,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  from  80  c^*^ 
to  ^1.80  per  cwt. 

Competent  judges  among  our  foreign  colonists  are  of  the  opinion 
the  agricultural  success  of  Palestine  depends  largely  on  its  vine-produce'  ^^ 
capacity.     At  the  present  time  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  brings  frott*   -^^ 
to  50  per  cent,  better  returns  than  does  that  of  any  other  product  of  ^'^^ 
soil.     As  a  consequence,  each  succeeding  year  more  and   more  land   ^^ 
planted  with  vineyards,  and  various  improvements  are  introduced,  and  D<^ 
experiments  tried. 
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rhe  German  and  Jewish  colonies  around  Jaffa  and  in  its  neighborhood 
IS  yet  the  chief  fields  for  this  industry  and  the  best  wine  is  made  there, 
^nsive  ancient  vineyards  of  native  culture  are,  however,  still  seen  at  Eshcol 
Ramallah  and  at  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  no  distant  day  vineyards  will 
r  the  hill-sides  of  Judea  as  never  hitherto  seen,  even  in  its  palmiest  days, 
rhe  strange  part  is  that  from  the  blossoming  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
e  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  to  moisten  the  soil,  it  being  throughout  the  rain- 
season.     This,  perhaps,  explains  how  the  fruit  never  suffers  from  mil- 

as  in  other  countries.  At  or  towards  sunset  each  evening  a  cool 
erly  wind  generally  rises,  bringing  up  with  it  during  the  night  a  mist 
L  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  sufficiently  waters  the  parched  ground ; 
there  is  no  excess  of  moisture.  Neither  are  the  vines  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
i  which  have  proved  such  a  scourge  in  France  and  in  some  other  wine-pro- 
ng centers.  In  fact,  the  grape  may  be  said  to  flourish  here  as  in  few  other 
s.  New  varieties  of  the  vine  are  being  constantly  introduced  from 
r  countries  and  greater  quantities  of  wine  manufactured,  though  the  na- 
species  are  still  in  preponderance  as  to  amount  and  form  the  chief  source 
ipply.  These  last  produce,  chiefly,"  a  most  delicious  fruit,  varying  from 
een  to  a  pale  or  golden  yellow  color,  the  bunches  and  the  single  grapes 
g  usually  of  a  large  size.  There  is  also  a  native  grape  of  a  purplish  color 
of  close  and  smaller  cluster  and  rather  austere  flavor,  from  which  the 
vine  of  the  country,  somewhat  similar  to  claret,  is  made.  However,  prob- 
from  want  of  proper  culture  and  improvement,  no  very  distinctive  vari- 

have  arisen  from  any  of  the  native  species. 

k.  method  of  grafting  the  grape-vine  has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
stine  by  some  German  settlers  at  Sarona,  and  this  has  also  been  adopted 
lie  Jewish  colonists  at  Beshon-Zion,  both  places  being  in  the  neighbor- 
1  of  Jaffa.  They  graft  on  the  native  stocks  shoots  of  American,  French, 
Hungarian  extraction,  the  first-mentioned  variety  being  commonly  the 
rican  Isabella  grape.  This  is  generally  done  in  the  month  of  February, 
gh  sometimes  delayed  till  March.  Though  in  the  United  States  the  Isa- 
i  is  not  a  highly  esteemed  variety,  being,  on  the  contrary,  rather  one 
ir  most  inferior  grapes,  under  the  warm  sun  and  cloudless  skies  of  Pales- 
it  becomes  a  most  superior  fruit,  an  excellent  wine  being  manufactured 
1  it.  A  newly  planted  vineyard  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon  begins  to  bear 
with  the  third  foliage,  that  is,  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  planting 
rines.  All  the  wines  manufactured  here  are  of  the  pure,  unmixed  juice 
le  grape. 

Olives, — The  olive  is  the  most  important  fruit  of  the  country.  The  crop 
ist  season  proved  unusually  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Olives  give 
lise  of  a  favorable  yield  the  coming  harvest,  now  near  at  hand.  Though 
h,  oil  is  made  in  Palestine,  the  best  olives  grow  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
f  are  always  of  a  finer  quality  on  mountainous  or  high  land,  while  they 
nferior  at  or  near  the  sea-coast.     This,  together  with  the  cultivation  of 
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the  orange  and  lemon  at  Jaffa,  which  is  far  more  profitable,  is  fast  driving  oat 
the  olive  from  that  immediate  vicinity.  Five  kinds  or  varieties  of  olive  are 
generally  distinguished  here.  Some  of  these  are  best  for  pickling,  others 
are  used  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  Both  processes,  as  carried  out 
in  this  country,  are  exceedingly  simple  ones,  and  need  not  be  more  specially 
referred  to  here  further  than  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  oil,  the 
methods  practiced  in  Palestine  can  vary  little,  if  any,  from  those  of  patri- 
archal or  Biblical  times.  The  expressed  oil,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
special  manipulation  ot  process,  is  sold  to  the  oil  merchant.  That  intended 
for  export  is  finally  conveyed  to  Jaffa,  where  it  is  stored  in  great  cemented 
cisterns  particularly  prepared  for  the  purpose..  From  these  it  is  emptied  into 
barrels  or  casks,  when  required  for  shipment.  Though  some  finds  its  way 
into  other  countries,  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  is  exported  to  France, 
where,  having  undergone  the  mysterious  mixings  and  adulterations  or  the  so* 
called  ''doctorings"  of  the  .dealer,  and  which  are  kept  by  him  a  profound 
secret,  it  is  placed  upon  the  market  and  reaches  the  public  at  large  labeled 
"  Pure  French  Olive  Oil." 

The  oil-cake,  or  refuse,  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  not 
thrown  away,  but  is  carefully  collecfed  and  preserved,  being  highly  valued 
for  fuel,  for  which  it  always  commands  a  high  price,  from  its  being  peculiarly 
suitable  for  certain  uses  in  this  direction.  For  instance,  the  public  bakers  in 
Jerusalem  consume  large  quantities  of  the  article,  preferring  it  to  any  other 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  heating  their  ovens. 

Olive-trees,  as  is  well  known,  attain  an  extreme  age.  Their  vitality  is 
almost  incredible.  Unless  completely  torn  out  and  grubbed  up  by  the  roots 
or  burned  down,  they  seem  to  be  indestructible.  They  are  propagated  by 
being  grafted  on  the  young  wild  olive,  grown  for  the  purpose.  They  do  not 
commence  to  bear  until  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  counting  from 
the  first  starting  of  the  young  wild  olive-tree,  though  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  a  very  young  wild  tree  is  grafted,  fruit  may  be  produced  in  six  years. 
A  small  tree  yields  about  2  measures,  or  nearly  48  pounds,  while  a  large  tree 
in  full  bearing  may  produce  as  many  as  1 2  measures  of  olives.  An  average 
yield  for  a  medium-sized  tree  under  fair  conditions  should  reach  from  5  to  8 
measures,  or,  say,  from  about  1 20  to  190  pounds.  It  takes  i  measure  of  olives, 
or  nearly  24  pounds  of  the  fruit  (stones  and  all),  to  afford  3  quarts  of  oil. 

Where  trees  are  totally  neglected,  they  often  cease  bearing;  but  it  isre- 
markable  how  soon  they  recover  from  the  most  shameful  abuse  and  imme- 
diately respond  with  a  crop  to  the  least  kind  treatment.  The  slow  growth 
of  the  tree  seems  correspondent  to  the  great  age  it  reaches.  Tradition  says 
that  some  of  the  older  olive-trees  of  Palestine  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
R(5man  occupation. 

Mgs,  dates i  and  almonds, — Figs  of  several  varieties  are  grown  abundantly 
all  over  Palestine,  flourishing  with  little  care  and  often  receiving  not  the 
least  culture.  There  is  no  exportation  of  the  fruit,  which  is  all  required  for 
home  consumption.     The  crops  this  season  of  both  figs  and  dates  were  a 
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MORTAMTY   OF  HORSES,  SITEEP,  AND   CATTLE. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  there  was 
an  unusually  great  mortality  among  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  in  and  around 
Jerusalem.  With  the  exception  of  the  sheep,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  known  disease  connected  with  this  mortality.  The  hot  weather, 
overdriving,  and  ill-treatment,  including  insufficient  or  improper  feeding, 
were  possibly  the  principal  causes  of  the  fatality  so  far  as  regards  the  horses. 
Want  of  sufficient  water,  and  that  used  being  of  inferior  quality,  contributed 
to  produce  the  result  complained  of  in  the  cattle  and  sheep,  though  in  the 
latter,  in  most  cases,  it  was  found  they  were  afflicted  with  diseafie  of  the  liver. 
The  loss  to  drovers  and  butchers  was  very  great,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sheep,  amounting,  in  more  than  one  individual  instance,  to  $800  per  week. 

MANUFACTURES. 

In  a  country  like  this,  where,  in  the  American  and  European  sense,  there 
are  no  extensive  manufactures,  the  chief  resources  of  the  people  must  be 
drawn  from  agriculture.  I  have,  therefore,  dwelt  the  more  largely  on  the 
latter  subject.  With  the  exception  of  wine  and  oil,  the  chief  manufactures 
here  are  of  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  principal  seat  of  the  pearl 
work  being  at  Bethlehem,  where  it  is  brought  to  great  p>erfection.  The  de- 
mand for  both  kinds  of  goods  still  continues,  and  much  of  the  better  class 
of  work  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Soap  of  excellent  quality  made  from  olive  oil  and  leather  of  no  inferior 
grade  to  some  extent  supply  the  home  consumption.  The  common  woolen 
cloths  manufactured  in  Palestine,  though  superior  for  their  kind,  are  only 
used  by  the  peasantry.  The  making  of  ice  by  the  former  enterprising  manu- 
facturer of  it,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  years,  was  again  commenced 
at  Jaffa  this  summer  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-American  Ice  Company. 
The  article  was  of  good  quality  and  fully  supplied  the  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa 
demand  for  it,  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  extensive. 

THE  JERUSALEM   AND  JAFFA  RAILWAY. 

The  official  ceremonies  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  work 
on  the  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  Railway  took  place  near  Jaffa  on  the  31st  of  March 
last  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  pachalic  of  Jerusalem  and  other 
officials.  The  firman  of  the  Sultan  gives  three  years  in  which  to  complete 
the  work,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  company  known  as  Socidt6 
des  Travaux  Publics  et  Constructions  a  Paris.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
the  railway  will  be  in  working  order  within  less  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  regular  trains  will 
be  running  from  Jaffa  to  Ramleh  before  the  close  of  this  year.  Connection 
between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  can  be  made  by  carriage  and  wagon,  as 
hitherto,  over  the  present  excellent  macadamized  road. 

My  last  annual  report  gives  the  route  selected  for  the  railway,  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  adhered  to.     This  leads  from  a  point  on  the  coast  immc- 
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ely  north  of  Jaffa,  and,  passing  through  the  German  colony  of  Sarona, 
ses  the  Plain  of  Sharon  near  the  towns  of  Lydda  and  Ramleh,  entering 
lill  country  near  Artuf,  proceeding  not  far  from  Colonia,  and  approaching 
salem  through  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  and  close  to  the  German  Temple 
)ny,  near  the  Bethlehem  Road. 

The  work  is  still  prosecuting  under  the  French  company/  but  to  an 
:rican  it  seems  to  progress  at  an  exceedingly  slow  rate.  A  few  work- 
is  have  been  erected  at  Jaffa,  and  also  a  pier  has  been  built  for  the  landing 
le  locomotives  and  the  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
:hese  last,  several  cargoes  of  sleepers,  rails,  timbers,  coal,  and  other 
^lies  have  been  received. 

The  locomotives  for  the  railroad  did  not  arrive  at  Jaffa  till  about  the 
die  of  September  last.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  are  named,  re- 
tively,  "Jerusalem,"  "Ramleh,"  and  "Jaffa."  They  have  been  pur- 
ed  by  the  company  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotivfe  Works',  of  Philadelphia, 
vhom  they  were  built,  and  have,  so  far  given  complete  satisfaction.  It 
f  interest  to  our  citizens  and,  indeed,  the  world  at  large  to  know  that 
first  locomotives  ever  used  in  this  ancient  land  were  made  in  the  New 
Id  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  also  an  honor  to  the  Phila- 
>hia  firm  that  they  should  be  preferred  ,to  all  their  European  rivals  in 
iving  the  order  for  the  engines. 

!t  may  not  be  without  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  Jewish 

»is  interpret  the  prophecy  in  Nahum  as  having  reference  to  the  locomotive, 

they  now  regard  the  prophecy  as  fulfilling.     The  words  are  significant : 

lie  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of  his  preparation.  *  *  *  They 
-seem  like  torches;  they  shall  run  like  the  lightning.     (Nahum  ii,  3,  4.) 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  locomotives  the  work  all  along  the  line,  and 
cially  across  the  plain,  is  being  pushed  with  greater  rapidity,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  regular  passenger  and  goods  trains  will  be  running, 
romised,  over  the  west  end  of  the  road  as  far  as  Ramleh  before  the  close 
December.  The  great  number  of  American  travelers  visiting  Jerusalem 
y  year  renders  these  particulars  of  importance  to  our  people. 

BUILDING   AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

during  the  year  fifty  new  houses  have  been  added  to  the  city,  while  addi- 
5  .and  repairs  have  been  made  to  thirty  houses.  A  good  carriage  road, 
jd  on  the  sides,  has  been  made  within  the  walls,  extending  from  the 
Tian  Hospice,  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and,  with 
lar  roadway  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  amounts  to  i^  miles, 
regular  stone  pavement  made  within  the  walls  during  the  year  is  2j4 
s.  Beneath  all  of  the  above  well-constructed  sewers  have  been  built. 
The  macadamized  carriage  road  to  Ain  Karem  (St.  John  of  the  Desert), 
stance  of  8  miles,  has  been  completed.  A  similar  road  from  Jerusalem 
le  Convent  of  Cattamoon,  2}^  miles  in  length,  also  has  been  made. 
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INCREASE   IN  THE  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE, 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jaflfa.  This  is  a  remarkable 
feature ;  and,  though  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumscribing  of  the 
iDuilding  area  by  the  firman  of  the  Sultan,  is,  no  doubt,  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  constant  influx  of  residents  and  the  laying  up  of  all  purchasable  land, 
some  for  speculative  purposes.  The  railway  now  under  construction  has 
also  a  pronounced  influence  in  this  direction. 

DISCOVERY   OF   AN   ANCIENT   ROMAN   PAVEMENT. 

Some  important  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
archaeological  field.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  excavating  for  the 
sewer  and  paving  of  the  street  running  south  of  the  Austrian  Hospice  and  past 
the  Ecce  Homo  Church  and  Convent,  an  ancient  Roman  pavement  several 
feet  below  the  surface  was  brought  to  view.  It  was  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  massive  ancient  pavement  uncovered  two  years  before  in  the  adjoining 
streets  and  at  the  time  described  by  me  in  my  report  to  the  Department. 
Both  of  these  Roman  pavements  connect,  and  the  result  is  what  more  than 
two  years  ago  I  foretold  would  be  found  to  be  the  case,  viz,  that  a  continuous 
Roman  pavement  would  be  found  leading  from  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate, 
in  the  Ecce  Homo  Convent,  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  through  this  to  the 
place  of  execution  (crucifixion)  ^on  the  hill  outside.  This  last-discovered 
pavement  runs  from  the  Roman  pavement  of  the  Damascus  Road  street  past 
the  Turkish  barracks  and  Ecce  Homo  Convent,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the 
Tower  of  Antonio,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  feet  of  our  Lord  trod  those 
stones  on  the  way  to  his  crucifixion  and  back  and  forth  ^t  terrible  night 
before. 

Two  years  ago  my  personal  investigation  satisfied  me  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  that  of  the  original  gate.  The  fact  of  the 
two  Roman  pavements  to  which  I  have  referred  meeting  there  at  an  acute 
angle,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other  points,  settled  that  question  for 
me.  This  is  another  justification  of  the  assumptions  of  the  sagacious  Robin- 
son. It  is  also  a  formidable  obstacle. to  surmount  in  supposing  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  cover  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  the  tomb  of  • 
Christ,  who  was  certainly  put  to  death  without  the  gate  and  outside  the  walls. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  recently  found  pavement  opposite  the  con- 
vent is  exactly  on  the  level  of  the  Roman  pavement  beneath  that  building 
and  considered  the  Judgment  Hall  of  Pilate,  a  further  confirmation  of  its 
being,  indeed,  the  Gabbatha  (John  xix,  13). 

Of  course,  as  in  former  instances,  in  constructing  the  sewer  the  Turks 
broke  up  the  pavement;  so  it  can  never  more  be  seen,  having  been  almost 
completely  destroyed.  This,  it  is  only  proper  to  explain,  was  not  done 
through  any  bigotry  or  spite,  as,  indeed,  the  Moslems  consider  Christ  the 
greatest  of  prophets,  excepting  Mohammed,  but  simply  because  the  pave- 
ment was  to  them  an  obstruction  which  had  to  be  removed.     Still,  we  have 
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preserved  the  stones  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  flags 
saved  will  be  used  to  pave  part  of  the  Ecce  Homo  Church. 

SANITARY   MEASURES. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  approach  of  the  cholera,  various  precautions 
Aave  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
'ity^  A  committee  of  the  leading  physicians  has  been  formed,  and,  with 
^c  support  of  the  entire  consular  body,  there  has  been  a  thorough  cleaning 
f^d  ^whitewashing  of  the  more  unclean  quarters,  the  cavasses  (guards)  of  the 
Lrious  consulates  aiding  the  municipality  in  the  visitation  and  inspection 
^<1  In  enforcing  the  regulations 3  so  that  at  the  present  time  Jerusalem  is  in 
^l^aner  and  more  healthful  condition  than  it  has  known  for  many  years, 
d     jt  is  hoped  the  dreaded  scourge  may  be  averted. 

AMERICAN   AND   OTHER  VISITORS. 

'X'he  number  of  visitors  to  the  Holy  City  this  year  largely  exceeded  that 
"^^xny  previous]year.  This  may  also  be  said  of  American  visitors,  who  greatly 
^;tX)nderated  over  those  of  any  other  nationality.  The  English  were  the 
largest  in  number.  In  this  statement  are  not  considered  the  large 
Les  of  pilgrims  who  come  to'  worship  at  the  sacred  shrines  in  thousands, 
<)r  instance,  the  poor  Russian  peasants,  who  travel  on  foot  all  the  way 
Russia. 

JEWISH   IMMIGRATION. 

*The  Jews  from  all  lands  continue  to  come  to  Palestine  to  reside  in  in- 
king numbers.  Many  of  them  are  aged  persons,  who  immigrate  with  the 
object  of  dying  in  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  their  religious  belief, 
kat  they  may  be  buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  others  of  this  people 
some  of  the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  established  under  the  Roths- 
^  <[  patronage,  or  engage  in  trade  or  traffic. 

The  decree  of  the  Sultan  obliging  the  expulsion  of  such  Jews,  the  modi- 

tion  of  which  *'  to  refer  only  to  Jews  coming  here  in  large  numbers" — prac- 

lly  its  repeal — was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  this  consulate,  I 

^^^*^  refer  to  in  order  to  state  that  this  modification  is  of  late  faithfully 

^  ^^ered  to  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.     Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  most 

jrally  construed,  as  I  have  learned  that  recently  four  hundred  Jews  at 

landed  at  Jaffa  without  the  least  obstruction,  which  is  sufficient  proof 

"^hat  has  been  accomplished. 

THE   PALESTINE   EXPLORATION. 

The  directors  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  London,  have  at 
^^^gth,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  received  the  expected  firman  from  the 
^^^Itan  giving  them  permission,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  renew  their 
'■^cavations  and  researches  in  the  Holy  Lands.  Arrangements  were  entered 
'^to  with  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  well-known  and  successful  explorer  of 
8yP^>  to  carry  on  the  work,  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Aske- 
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Ion  and  Gaza  being  selected  as  the  field  of  operations.  Mr.  Petrie's  dis- 
coveries, though  interesting,  appear  to  be  hardly  up  to  his  expectations  and 
in -some  respects  were  quite  disappointing.  It  is  probable  the  work  may  be 
continued  another  season  with  better  results. 

AMERICAN    PETROLEUM. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  a  still  further  falling  off  in  the  importation  of 
American  petroleum,  which  this  year  has  declined  to  1,000  cases,  or  700 
cases  less  th^n  last  year.  Strange  to  say,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  importation  of  the  Russian  article,  which  in  the  same  period 
has  declined  to  32,000  cases,  being  a  falling  off  of  20,000  cases.  This  de- 
cline in  both  instances  is  probably  due  to  the  overstocking  of  the  market 
last  season.  I  have  so  often  in  my  former  reports  represented  the  conditions 
connected  with  the  introduction  of  this  article  into  Palestine  that  it  is  un- 
necessary I  should  further  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

DECLARED   EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1890,  is  as  follows:  Quarter  ending  December 
31,  1889,  1741-37 ;  March  31,  1890,  ^1,752;  June  30,  1890,  Ji, 469.82; 
and  September  30,  1890,  ^510.01 ;  making  a  total  of  {4i473-20,  and  being 
an  advance  of  ^280.06  over  last  year's  exports, ^hich  were  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  which  show  that  the  advance  in 
this  direction,  notwithstanding  various  adverse  circumstances,  is  of  natural 
and  healthy  growth. 

JAFFA. 

I  have  referred  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  and  have  suggested  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  appreciation,  which  has  been  of  several  years'  continuance.  The 
large  amount  of  land  added  each  year  to  the  orange  groves  and  vineyards  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa  under  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  this  advance  in  the  price 
of  land  in  that  section.  Of  late  the  large  expectations  indulged  in  respect- 
ing the  railway  now  building  to  Jerusalem  are  having  a  like  influence;  so, 
also,  are  the  hopes  that  a  harbor  may  be  constructed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany ;  but  so  far  there  are  no  positive  indications  that  they  contemplate 
making  such  a  work,  which  would  be  a  costly  undertaking. 

HENRY  GILLMAN, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

JerusaUm^  Ociobet  16,  iSpo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCS,  OF  L&ITH. 
GENERAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  fonnally  opened  to  the  public 
by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  May  i  last,  was  closed  October  31,  1890.  It 
was  designed  at  first  merely  as  an  electrical  exhibition  for  the  display  of  en- 
gineering, electrical,  and  mechanical  machines  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  but  the  original  plan  was  enlarged  until  it  as- 
sumed the  character  and  title  of  a  general  international  exhibition. 

The  main  building,  700  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  the  din- 
ing-rooms, was  dfvided  into  two  wings  by  a  concert  hall,  190  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide,  capable  of  seating  about  three  thousand  people.  East  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  courts  of  foreign  exhibits,  to  wit,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia,  etc.  The  space  west  of  the  concert  hall  was  especially  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  of  Great  Britain.  The  courts  were  50  feet  in  width 
and  33  feet  in  height  to  the  center  of  the  arched  roofing.  The  ^nain  build- 
ing was  tasteful  in  architecture  and  well  lighted  for  the  display  of  exhibits. 
The  machinery  hall,  680  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  with  a  clean  span  of 
80  feet  in  the  center,  was  well  adapted  for  the  placing  of  electric  dynamos 
and  other  machines. 

North  of  the  machinery  hall  was  a  grand  stand  capable  of  seating 
twenty-five  hundred  people,  with  a  race-course  and  grounds  for  all  kinds 
of  sports,  partly  surrounded  by  an  electric  railway.  •  A  panorama  of  Trafal- 
gar, the  Swiss  chalet,  a  Japanese  village,  a  Venetian  glass  factory,  and  the 
American  com  exhibit  also  formed  central  and  attractive  features  of  the  ex- 
hibitioil  landscape. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  exhibition  was  about  ^250,000,  of  which 
{100,000  was  for  the  main  buildings,  {75,000  for  machinery  and  locomotive 
hall,  etc.,  {35,000  for  the  art  and  sculpture  galleries,  etc.,  {25,000  for  roads 
and  outside  bridges,  {10,000  for  the  recreation  grounds,,  and  {5,000  for 
offices  and  entrance  gate.  The  actual  cost,  however,  greatly  exceeded  this 
amount,  and  the  grand  total  was  about  {360,000. 

At  the  main  entrance  the  visitor's  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  Bel- 
fast looms  manufacturing  linen,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  these  among  the 
British  exhibits  there  was  a  fine  display  of  India  rubber  by  the  North  Brit- 
ish Rubber  Company  (limited),  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bart- 
lett,  resident  of  Edinburgh,  but  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  has  been  superin- 
tendent for  almost  twenty  years.  This  exhibit  presented  all  the  possible 
development  of  India  rubber,  from  the  tree  in  Brazil  up  to  the  point  where  it 
passes  into  the  various  forms  of  goods  ready  for  the  consumer's  use.  In  the 
mechanical  department  a  very  large  wheel  tire  weighing  600  pounds  was 
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shown,  together  with  an  enormous. rubber  belt  48  inches  wide,  eight-ply  in 
thickness.  Interesting  to  cyclists  is  a  clever  invention  by  Mr.  Bartleti, 
which  he  has  recently  patented  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  known  as  the 
"clincher**  tire  and  rim,  which  enables  the  tire  to  be  put  on  without  ten- 
sion and  without  cement.  It  is  also  said  to  prevent  mud  throwing,  and  will 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  cyclists  on  both  sides  of  the  oceaih  Vulcanized 
rubber,  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1856  by  a  company  largely 
composed  of  members  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Company,  also  had  an 
extensive  exhibit. 

The  artisan  section  was  creditable,  but  largely  of  the  toy  and  ornamental 
character.  The  picture  gallery  was  not  famous  for  excellence,  and  many  of 
the  pictures,  which  were  disposed  of  by  lottery  during  the  last  week  of  the 
exhibition,  were  not  worth  the  ** drawing." 

The  British  India  court  was  interesting,  as  the  goods  were  hand-made,  a 
group  of  natives  manufacturing  the  wares  that  were  displayed.  Various 
brass-work  vases  and  copper  trays  were  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

The  Italian  exhibit,  occupying  20,000  square  feet,  was  artistic,  including 
statuary,  carved  wood-work,  antique  furniture,  majolica  ware,  pottery,  etc. 
All  of  the  principal  Italian  cities  were  represented,  and  the  exquisite  marble 
statuettes  had  a  full  share  of  the  best  visitors. 

Austria  had  15,000  feet  of  space,  occupied  by  seventy  or  eighty  exhibits. 
The  china  and  glass  were  noticeable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  purchased 
one  of  the  sets,  paying  {4,000  for  the  same.  The  Bohemian  glassware  was 
speciadly  attractive,*  being  of  various  colors  poetically  designated  amethyst, 
rainbow,  and  strawberry,  according  to  color. 

France  occupied  20,000  feet,  with  seventy-iive  exhibits,  which  were 
chiefly  chocolate,  champagne,  Burgundy,  Cognac,  fancy  leathers,  lace,  fens, 
silks,  perfumery,  jewelry,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  these  exhibits  were 
from  Paris. 

The  Russian  exhibitors  were  few,  and  consisted  mostly  of  fur  dealers,  who 
were,  however,  exceedingly  well  patronized.  The  exhibitors  were  princi- 
pally from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  Belgian  exhibit  consisted  principally  of  beautiful  laces  from  Brussels 
and  Mechlin,  fancy  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

The  German  exhibitors  were  mainly  from  Berlin,  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  Saxony.    The  exhibits  consisted  mostly  of  Dresden  china,  glassware,  etc. 

Canada  was  represented  by  various  kinds  of  North  American  Indian  wort, 
as  well  calculated  as  Cooper*s  novels  to  keep  Great  Britain  fast  in  the  feith 
that  the  greater  part  of  American  life  is  still  barbarian.  Some  of  the  Indian 
baskets  were  being  manufactured  by  Mr.  Ching-ach-cook,  presumably  a  na- 
tive of  Quebec  or  Niagara  Falls. 

Turkey  and  Algeria  had  booths  close  at  hand  to  Canada,  amicably  blend- 
ing the  Orient  and  Occident,  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  display  of  silks  from 
Damascus,  mother-of-pearl,  olive-wood  from  Jerusalem,  rich  perfumes,  con- 
fectionery, etc. 
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The  Venetian  glass  factory  abounded  in  all  $orts  of  delicate  and  artistic 
glassware,  with  a  well-seated  amphitheater,  where  spectators  could  witness  the 
rapid  process  of  manufacture. 

The  mechanical  genius  and  invention  displayed  in  the  machinery  hall 
made  this,  to  the  practical  man,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Here  one  could  feel,  in  the  presence  of  vast  machinery  in  motion  or  at  rest, 
that  the  exhibition  was  in  reality  something  more  than  a  series  of  booths  or 
a  grand  bazaar.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  a  spot  where  one  could  stop  and  ques- 
tion an  engineer  or  attendant  without  being  assailed  by  the  solicitations 
of  shop-keepers  who  had  but  one  idea — ^not  to  show,  but  to  dispose  of  their 
wares. 

Near  the  center  of  this  grand  hall  stood  a  marvelous  pair  of  horizontal 
compound  engines,  by  Messrs.  Robey  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  one  of  which  was 
capable  of  developing  320,  and  the  other  260,  horse-power. 

The  larger  of  these  engines  was  fiUed  with  triple  expansion  gear  and  had  a  fiy-wheel  1 5 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lesser,  which  was  erected  on  one  massive  test  plate,  had  a  fly-wheel 
12  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  specially  made  for  the  exhibition,  and  were  employed  in 
driving  the  whole  of  the  arc  dynamos  used  in  lighting  both  the  exhibition  buildings  and 
groimds,  the  power  being  transmitted  by  rope  driver.  Behind  these  engines  was  situated  the 
boiler-house,  in  which  there  was  an  open  dial  battery  of  Lancashire  boiler  (by  Messrs.  Gal- 
loway, of  Manchester)  of  a  combined  capacity  of  2,500  horse-power.  From  these  boilers  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  steam  required  for  driving  purposes  was  supplied  at  a  pressure  of  no 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Besides  the  two  engines  just  referred  to,  there  were  two  others 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  which  were  used  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  the  grand 
concert  hall,  in  which  the  incandescent  S3rstem  was  in  c^ration.  These  were  of  the  West- 
inghouse  type,  and  specially  constructed  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Alley  &  Maclellan,  Glas- 
gow, one  of  them  being  of  a  novel  design.  It  was  on  the  triple  expansion  principle,  and  its 
performance  was  closely  scrutinized. 

The  shafting  used  in  transmitting  jhe  power  to  the  different  parts  of  the  hall  was  entirely 
of  steel.  That  in  the  djrnamo  court  was  4}^  inches  in  diameter,  the  lengths  being  coupled 
with  adjustable  loose  collars,  and  it  made  230  revolutioos  per  minute.  In  the  machinery  hoU 
proper  there  were  two  distinct  lines  of  shafting,  each  3  inches  in  diameter,  carried  on  frames 
lb  feet  high  surmounted  by  Lancaster  and  Tonge  Plummer  blocks.  Here,  also,  adjustable 
loose  collars  were  used  in  the  couplings.  The  normal  speed  of  this  shafting  was  180  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  arc  light  dynamos  were  driven  from  a  counter-shaft,  on  which  there 
were  thirteen  steel  pullejrs  constructed  on  a  somewhat  new  principle  by  Messrs.  Thomlin- 
son  &  Walker. 

The  dynamo  court,  situated  in  the  center  of  machinery  hall,  was  1 20  feet  long  by  So  feet 
broad.  The  electricity  with  which  the  entire  building  and  grounds  were  illuminated  was 
generated  here.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  lighting  scheme  the  executive  contracted 
with  two  firms,  viz,  the  Brush  Electric  Engineering  Company,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  King, 
Brown  &  Co.,  of  Rosebank  works,  Edinburgh.  Six  engines  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Robey 
&  Co.,  each  in  itself  admirable  as  an  example  of  modem  engineering  skill. 

The  post-office  exhibits  included  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the  early 
days  and  progress  of  the  postal  system.  Postage-stamps  were  shown  in  great 
variety,  and  the  expansion  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  demonstrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  directories  of  these  towns,  the  former  from  1773  onwards 
and  the  latter  from  1784  to  1889. 
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Telegraphic  apparatus  were  shown,  from  the  earliest  primitive  instruments 
to  the  present  rapid  transmitter,  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  line  now  Icdowd 
as  the  **  fossil* telegraph."  There  was  also  shown  <a  piece  of  the  first  subma- 
rine cable  between  Dover  and  Calais,  picked  up  in  1875.  In  contrast  to 
these  the  visitor  saw  specimens  of  the  strong  steel-sheathed  cables  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  locomotive  section  emphasized  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
engineering  science  within  the  last  fifty  years.     Side  by  side  with  the  first 
crude  attempts  at  the  making  of  engines  and  other  rolling  stock  were  placed 
some  of  the  latest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  engines  and  carriages  used  by 
the  leading  railway  companies  of  the  Kingdom.     Here  was  an  old  locomo- 
tive built  by  Trevithick ;  here  an  engine  tender  and  carriage  which  were  run 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  the  first  railway  that  was  made  in 
this  country.     The  engine  was  built  by  George  Stevenson  in  1825,  and  was 
used  till  about  thirty-five  years  ago.     The  contrast  between  old  and  new 
was  most  marked.     The  old  tender  was  of  the  model  type  of  those  early  days, 
and  was  used  as  the  boiler  of  the  engine,  while  the  wagon  which  carried  the 
coals  was  one  of  the  caldron  coal   wagons,  whose  carrying  capacity  was 
about  3  tons*     Another  feature  worthy  of  notice  was  that  behind  this  wagoii 
was  an  iron  pitcher  in  which  coals  were  burned.     This  served  the  purpose 
that  lamps  do  now.     The  old  carriage  exhibited  was  also  a  part  of  the  Stoclt- 
ton  and  Darlington  rolling  stock.     It  was  a  composite  carriage,  and  w^s 
built  in  1840  at  Carlisle.     For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  laid  aside 
in  a  warehouse  at  Waskerly,  and  the  present  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  be^^^ 
brought  out  since. 

The  next  exhibit  was  a  powerful  engine  belonging  to  the  Great  Northe  ^"^ 
Railway  Company.  It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  express  engines  of  the  cor^^^" 
pany,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Newcastle  Exhibition  in  1887.  Since  th-  -^^ 
time  it  has  run  105,000  miles.  The  maximum  speed  attained  by  it  is  ^9 5 
miles  an  hour  and  its  average  running  is  from  52  to  54  miles  an  hour.  E  ^^^^' 
gine  and  tender  weigh  85  tons.    The  driving-wheel  is  8  feet  i.  inch  in  diamet^^=^''* 

Next  to  the  Great  Northern  was  a  splendid  express  engine  belonging  '  ^^ 
the  Northeastern.  This  engine  was  built  to  run  the  ordinary  express  traii^^s. 
Its  average  speed  is  about  52  miles  an  hour,  though  it  is  claimed  that  a  spe^^" 
of  86  miles  an  hour  was  reached  with  a  train  of  eighteen  main-line  carria^ 
This  engine  has  a  single  driving-wheel  with  a  diameter  of  7  feet  7  inch( 
The  boiler  is  built  for  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but  t' 
usual  working  pressure  is  180  pounds.  The  total  weight  of  engine  and  ter 
der  in  working  order  is  90  tons. 

The  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have  an  exhibit  of  one  of  their  cy- 
press engines  built  at  their  works  at  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow.     It  has  an  i8-inc:A 
cylinder,  with  26-inch  stroke,  and  has  a  coupled  driving  and  trailing  whee/ 
of  6  feet  6  inches  diameter.     It  is  also  fitted  with  apparatus  for  taking  \^ 
water  when  running.     Its  maximum  speed  is  between  70  and  76  miles  an 
hour.     In  full  working  order  it  weighs,  with  tender,  about  90  tons* 
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The  famous  broad-gauge  engine  "The  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  belonging  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  was  also  exhibited.  This  engine  was 
also  shown  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  185 1,  the  year  in  which  it  was  built. 
Since  then  it  has  run  1,000,000  miles.  It  runs  on  the  broad  gauge — the 
Scottish  railway  gauge  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  while  the  Great  Western  gauge  is 
7  feet. 

The  water  railway,  or  "Chemin  de-fer  Glissant,"  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  there  excited  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  one  of  the  great  novelties  of  the  exhibition.  The  following  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  principles  of  its  construction: 

During  the  journey  a  thin  bed  of  water,  under  pressure,  is  interposed  between  the  skates 
and  the  rails,  and  so  destroys  the  contact  between  the  two.  The  resistance  to  locomotion  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  Umit,  and  is  not  more  than  a  fraction  over  2  pounds  per 
ton  weight  of  the  carriages.  All  the  vehicles  of  which  the  train  is  composed,  being  so  raised, 
are  thrust  forward  by  horizontal  columns  of  water  ejected  under  pressure  from  fixed  places  on 
the  lines  at  short  distances,  and  which  derive  their  supply  from  a  pipe  placed  under  the  wag- 
ons in  the  center  of  the  line  all  the  way  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  first  wagon 
opens  the  prapulser,  and  the  last  closes  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  this  thrusting  action  of  the 
water  is  exercised  only  during  the  passage  of  the  train  above  the  propulsers.  The  train  used 
consisted  of  two  carrii^es  and  tender,  and  was  supported  on  fourteen  skates.  Its  rate  of  lo- 
comotion varies  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  m  the  propulser,  but  at  a  normal  and 
easily  attained  pressure  the  speed  is  75  miles  an  hour,  while  with  pressure  doubled  in  force 
the  speed  that  can  be  attained  is  1 20  miles  an  hour.  One  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  loco- 
motion is  its  adaptability  to  the  weight  of  the  train — the  heavier  the  train  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure on  the  valves  that  control  the  supply  of  water;  and,  these  being  opened  more  or  less,  the 
propulsive  power  is  increased  or  diminished.  Another  novel  feature  is  the  brake  system. 
With  ordinary  trains  there  must  be  a  brake  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  as  well  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  motive  power.  In  this  instance  the  loss  of  motive  power  is  quite  sufficient. 
Withdraw  the  water  and  the  train,  though  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  comes  to  a  stand- 
still in  an  incr^bly  short  space  of  time.  The  system  is  the  invention  of  a  M.  Gerard,  and 
is  intended  to  be  applied  to  industrial  purposes.  Its  inventor  claims  that  trains  could  be  con- 
structed of  much  lighter  material  than  we  are  accustomed  to;  that  the  economy  of  motive 
power  would  be  great,  the  speed  attained  high;  and,  also,  that  the  comfort  of  the  traveling 
public  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  the  motion  of  the  carriages  being  easy  and  pleasant  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  would  be  no  noise  or  smoke  of  the  engines. 

The  electric,  the  Yelper,  and  the  switchback  railways  were  all  well  pat- 
ronized. The  exhibition  grounds  and  buildings  were  brilliantly  lighted. 
The  number  of  arc  lamps  was  365  (283  in  the  buildings  and  82  in  the  grounds), 
each  of  2,000  candle  power.  The  electric  current  for  the  supply  of  these 
lamps  was  provided  by  fifteen  dynamos  of  the  Brush  type. 

THE  AMERICAN   EXHIBITS. 

The  principsd  American  exhibits  were  Edison's  phonograph,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  corn  exhibit,  Singer  and  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  sewing-machines. 
Armour's  sample  stock,  Gordon  &  Dilworth's  canned  goods,  and  various  type- 
writers. In  addition  to  these,  were  shown  splendid  results  of  American  labor 
andinvenlioB — Boston  book-cases,  American  desks,  American  cameras,  etc. — 
hsHliag,  however,  from  London  and  managed  by  British  capital.  The  pho- 
No.  113— !•. 
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nograpb  and  American  com  naturally  claimed  the  greatest  attention,  alike 
of  the  press  and  the  people. 

The  Edison  United  Phonograph  Company's  exhibit  occupied  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  exhibition,  a  large  room  some  70  feet  square.  Around  three  sides 
of  the  room  eight  kiosks,  or  stands,  were  erected.  In  each  of  these  was 
placed  a  phonograph.  The  remaining  side  was  occupied  by  a  raised  plat- 
form, and  in  the  center  there  was  sitting  accommodation  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people. 

On  entering  the  visitor  was  invited  by  the  attendant  to  the  first  kiosk  to 
listen  to  a  sort  of  introductory  speech  somewhat  descriptive  of  the  exhibit, 
which  concluded  with  an  intimation  to  pass  on  to  the  next  stand. 

Stand  2  contained  a  treadle  phonograph  used  for  loud  reproductions. 

At  stand  3  a  phonograph  driven  by  the  electric  light  current  reproduced 
music. 

At  stand  4  was  tested  the  practical  utility  of  the  machine,  for  here  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  their  correspondence  into  the  instrument,  and  then, 
taking  the  grams  on  to  the  next  stand,  have  them  written  out  on  the  type- 
writer, or,  by  going  on  a  little  further,  have  their  speech  or  remarks  set  up 
in  type  by  the  Lagerman  typotheter,  or  type-setting  machine,  before  their 
eyes  in  a  marvelously  short  space  of  time.  Five  hundred  words  spoken  to 
the  phonograph  could  be  set  up  in  type  and  printed  in  thirty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  the  letter  was  dictated. 

These  four  stands  show  the  phonograph  in  a  light  that  is  entirely  new  (at 
least  in  Europe)  as  a  thorough,  practical  business  machine.  At  the  next  stand 
there  was  vocal  music,  and  at  the  last  stand  the  adaptability  of  the  phonograph 
to  telegraph  work  was  illustrated  by  having  a  sounder  and  key  attached  to  the 
phonograph  table. 

Hung  around  the  walls  were  numerous  diagrams  and  sketches  illustrating 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  machine  will  soon  be  practically  put. 

Altogether  the  display  was  most  effective  and  very  well  arranged  for 
showing  some  of  the  capabilities  of  the  machine,  and  this  exhibit  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  complete  and  practical  of  the  phonograph  that  has  thus 
far  been  seen  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Johnstone,  in  addition  to  his  general  duties  as  engineer 
in  charge,  gave  three  times  a  day  a  short  but  effective  and  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  the  machine,  having  for  the  purpose  a  phonograph  placed  on  the 
platform. 

The  American  com  exhibit  is  a  new  move  in  the  right  direction  in 
Europe,  and  Col.  Charles  J.  Murphy,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  statis- 
tical agent  for  Europe  by  Secretary  Rusk,  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department.  He  has  for  years  entertained  the  idea  that  the  abundant  com 
fields  of  the  great  West  should  supply  a  cheap  and  nutritive  food  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Europe.  He  has  labored  for  three  years  in  this  direction,  and  the 
little  hand-book  which  he  issued  and  distributed  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  few  months  is  awakening  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the 
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fiact  that  the  stored  un  sunlight  in  the  aut^mn  shocks  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri  can  be  brought  even  cheaper  than  oatmeal,  etc.,  to  the  very 
table  of  the  working-fnan  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  His  hand-book  presents  forcibly  and  clearly  the  history,  pro- 
duction, medicinal  virtue,  and  the  cheapness  of  Indian  com  as  human  food, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  formulas  for  preparing  and  cooking  the  same. 
The  Scotch  people  are  said  to  move  cautiously  and  slowly,  but  Colonel 
Murphy  possesses  the  enthusiasm  which  is  destined  to  win.  He  goes  from 
Edinburgh  to  the  E^t  End  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Glasgow,  which  opens 
early  in  December,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  best  wishes  and  support  ot  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Department  well  said,  when  Colonel  Murphy  started 
on  his  corn  crusade  to  Europe  : 

It  is  well  coDCeived  and  opportune;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  convinced  that,  if  those  who 
are  interested  in  our  com  industry  wUl  only  be  liberal  in  affording  you  the  means  of  carrying 
out  your  project,  it  will  result  in  a  much  greater  familiarity  with,  and  appreciation  of,  our  com 
product  by  Europeans,  and  must  consequently  develop  a  greatly  increased  demand  therefor — 
a  demand  which  we  all  know  we  are  only  too  well  able  to  supply. .  There  is  not  a  railroad 
running  through  the  great  com  belt  of  the  United  States,  not  a  produce  exchange  at  our 
principal  com  and  export  centers,  that  is  not  especially  and  directly  interested  as  a  beneficiary 
in  your  work.  If  carried  out  as  you  propose,  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in 
the  com  belt 

The  exhibit  was  centrally  located  near  machinery  hall,  and  was  of  great 
interest  to  visitors.  The  tasteful  building  was  75  feet  in  length  and  40  feet 
in  width,  where  literature  on  the  subject  was  issued,  and  where  food  prepared 
from  the  maize  in  various  forms  could  be  had  at  a  nominal  price.  Thousands 
of  children  from  dififerent  charitable  organizations  were  given  free  meals, 
which  has  led  to  its  use  already  in  several  institutions.  One  of  the  daily 
newspapers  has  well  said :  ' 

No  doubt,  many,  after  seeing  and  tasting  the  numerous  excellent  qualities  of  that  form  of 
food,  wiU  wonder  why  they  have  so  long  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  them.  The  object  of  the 
exhibit,  which  has  been  brought  together  through  the  enterprise  of  Colonel  Murphy,  is  to 
stimulate  throughout  Europe  the  use  of  maize  as  an  article  of  human  food.  Hitherto  it  has 
only  been  used  in  Britain  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  distilling  purposes,  but  before  long  it  is 
sure  to  take  its  place  in  the  human  dietary.  The  com  seems  to  be  as  nourishing  as  wheat  or 
oatmeal,  and  has  many  other  advantages.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  a  good  deal  cheaper,  being 
only  one-third  the  price  of  wheat  and  about  half  the  price  of  oatmeal,  while  it  can  be  sold 
in  this  country,  after  importation,  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  If  people  are  once  acquainted 
with  the  really  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  which  can  be  made  from  this  com,  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  become  so  popular  that  the  exportation  from  America  wiU  be  large  enough  to  pre- 
yent  any  waste  whatever.  Then,  there  is  so  much  more  land  that  can  be  put  under  Indian 
com,  and  the  crop  is  so  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  quality,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  There  are  possibly  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  popu- 
larizing it ;  but,  with  energy  and  enterprise,  which,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  would  not  be 
lacking,  backed  by  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  food  itself,  these  difficulties  ought  easily 
to  be  surmounted,  and  the  use  of  misuze  as  a  part  of  human  diet  become  universal.  The 
Indian  bread  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  lighter  than  oatmeal.  G>m  is  one  of  the  staple 
articles  of  food  in  America,  and  the  forms  in  which  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  table  are  in- 
numerably. 
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Colonel  Murphy  was  awarded  $i  silver  medal  for  his  admirable  exhibition 
of  America's  great  product. 

ATTENDANCE. 

It  was  estimated,  when  the  exhibition  was  contemplated,  that  the  total 
attendance  for  the  six  months  would  reach  4,000,000  people,  but  the 
actual  number,  when  the  turnstile  turned  for  the  last  time  October  i,  1890, 
was  only,  in  round  numbers,  2,300,000.  It  therefore  fell  short  of  the  financial 
success  that  was  anticipated.  The  reason  for  failure  in  this  direction  has  been 
attributed  to  several  causes  : 

(i)  The  location  was  not  convenient  to  the  city,  and  the  services  of  rail- 
way trains  and  horse-cars  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 

(2)  The  weather  during  last  summer  in  Scotland  was  very  wet  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

(3)  It  followed  too  closely  upon  other  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  to  wit,  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in  1887,  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition  in  1888,  Paris  Exhibition  in  1889,  and  this  was  the  third  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  la^t  six  years. 

(4)  The  exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  before  it  was  in  readiness. 
The  first  day  showed  many  empty  stalls,  unpacking  of  boxes,  and  general 
bustle  of  preparation,  and,  therefore,  received  early  in  its  history  the  criticism 
of  the  press.  As  the  exhibition  proceeded  the  word  went  about  Scotland 
that  there  was  too  much  solicitation  to  purchase  goods  at  the  various  bazaars. 
Criticism  was  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  its  doom  was  sealed.  It  depended 
too  much  on  daily  attractions  of  foot-ball  matches,  balloon  ascents,  and  pyro- 
technic displays,  in  this  way  departing  entirely  from  its  original  purpose. 

The  rule  at  first  established  in  regard  to  selling  of  goods  was  that  all 
goods  could  be  sold  which  were  actually  manufactured  in  sight  of  the  visitors; 
but  it  was  not  adhered  to,  and  sufficient  discretion  was  not  used  in  admitting 
exhibits. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  deficit  of  about  ^150,000,  which  swallowed 
up  the  ^130,000  guarantied  mostly  by  Edinburgh  citizens.  It  was  worthy 
of  a  better  result,  for  it  was  in  many  respects  a  good  exhibition.  Disen- 
cumbered of  outside  matters  foreign  to  the  original  intent  of  the  projectors, 
it  would  have  been,  what  all  suoh  exhibitions  should  attain  unto,  a  potent 
£eu:tor  in  practical  education. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leith,  November  21  y  i8go^ 


Tax  on  foreign  lard  in  Peru. — The  American  legation  at  Lima  reports  that 
a  decree  was  promulgated  on  October  27,  1890,  imposing  a  specific  duty  of 
15  centavos  (about  8  cents  American)  per  kilogram  (2.205  pounds)  on  for- 
eign lard  imported  into  Peru.  The  decree  takes  effect  in  four  months  from 
its  promulgation. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES   IN   RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  Consul-general  crau^ford,  ofst.  Petersburg. 

Of  the  nineteen  share-holding  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
Russia  in  1889,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  statistics  of  the  following  only: 
First  Company  of  Russia,  Second  Company  of  Russia,  the  Salamander, 
the  Moscovite  Company,  the  Russian  Company,  the  Com;>any  of  Warsaw,  the 
Moscow  Company,  the  Commercial  Company,  and  the  Baltic  Company. 
The  above-named  insure  only  against  fire.  The  following  six,  viz,  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Company,  the  Northern  Company,  the  Rossia,  the  Yakor,  the  Volga, 
and  the  Nadejda,  are  engaged  in  various  forms  of  insurance.  Of  the  latter 
group  of  six  companies,  the  Rossia  is  worthy  of  especial  study,  inasmuch  as 
it  undertakes  insurances  against  fire,  life,  accidents,  and  transports. 

The  Company  of  Insurances  on  Revenues  and  Capitals,  founded  in  1835, 
has  for  its  specialty  solely  the  various  forms  of  life-insurance. 

The  Russian  Company  deals  with  insurances  on  transports  of  goods  by 
water. 

The  Russian  Lloyd  occupies  itself  with  transport  insurances.  Lastly,  the 
newly  founded  company,  the  Pomostch,  has  for  specialty  the  insurance  of 
accidents  and  of  window-panes. 

Up  to  January  i,  1890,  the  stock  capital  of  the  nine  companies  which 
form  the  first  group  (insurance  solely  against  fire)  amounted  to  |6, 500, 000, 
as  follows: 


Componifes. 

Capital. 

Companies. 

Capiul. 

Fimt  ComtMiiT  nf  Russia  ., 

^,000,000 
750,000 

lyOOUyOOO 

1,000,000 
aso,ooo 

Moscow  Company 

1500,000 

SOO.OOO 

Second  C<Mn«*'»v  nf  Russia 

The  Company  of  Warsaw..^ 

The  Commercial  Company 

250,000 
aso.ooo 

Th*  BCc*oovit£ConmuiT..... 

The  Baltic  Comoany  - 

The  Rtittian  Compuiy — 

The  reserve  hinds  for  the 

same  period  were,  respectively : 

Companies. 

Reserve. 

Companies. 

Reserve. 

Firsi  Company  of  Russia 

Second  ComiMiny  of  Riissia 

#577,000 
166,250 
217,500 
629,000 

#"4, 000 

4.  SCO 

Moscow  Company 

The  Comnany  of  Warsaw- 

The  Salamander.. 

axe. 000 

The  Moscovite  Company  •. 

This  makes  a  total  of  f  1,923,250,  or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock 
capital.  As  to  the  Commercial  and  the  Baltic  companies,  the  reserve  fund 
of  the  first  was  absorbed  by  losses  which  it  sustained  during  the  year  1889, 
and  the  latter  does  not  distinguish  the  reserve  fimd  from  the  stock  capital  in 
rendering  its  statement. 
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The  reserve  of  premiums  brought  forward  from  the  operations  of  1888, 
s  well  as  the  premiums  cashed  by  each  of  these  companies  during  the  year 
889,  are  stated  in  the  following  table: 


Companies. 


ini  Company  of  Russia. 

econd  Company  of  Russia  ~. 

he  Salamander 

he  KIoscoTite  Company 

he  Russian  Company 

he  Moscow  Company 

he  Company  of  Warsaw..... 
he  Commercial  Company .... 
he  Baltic  Company 


Total. 


Reserve 

premiums 
brought  for- 
ward from 
x888. 


$650,500 
193,500 
189,000 
357,000 
343,000 


36,000 
93.500 


i#65«,Sa> 


Premiums 

cashed  in 

1889. 


«,095,5oo 

X, 008,000 

9,076, 5QO 

»»456,S«> 
836,000 
S9x»ooo 
499»soo 
34a,ooo 

xx,oz4.5ao 


From  the  above  total  of  f  12,666,000  there  have  been  paid  $6,^&6,{ 
DT  re-insurances  and  f  2,728,500  have  been  absorbed  in  policies  balanced, 
s  well  as  those  to  be  balanced,  on  account  of  the  burning  of  insured  hous 
nd  furniture.     The  remainder,  with  the  deduction  of  ^1,947,750  carri© 
Drward  as  a  reserve  fund  for  1890,  makes  a  gross  benefit  of  ji, 624,000  for 
he  nine  companies  as  obtained  from  the  business  of  these  companies. 

The  totals  of  re-insurances,  policies  balanced,  and  those  to  be  balanced 
s  well  as.  premiums  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  reserve  of  1890,  are  dividec^ 
mong  the  several  companies  in  the  following  manner : 


ComponSes. 


irst  Company  of  Russia. 

econd  Company  of  Russia  .. 

he  Salamander 

he  Moscovite  Company....... 

he  Russian  Company 

he  Moscow  Company.. ^ 

he  Company  of  Warsaw...... 

he  Commercial  Company..... 

he  Baltic  Company 


Total. 


Reinsur- 
ances. 


6,366,000 


The  sum  of  ^1,624,000  represents  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  compa- 
ies  between  the  amounts  collected  and  those  disbursed  on  account  of  insur- 
aces  contracted,  further  increased  by  ^700,500,  the  amount  of  various^ 
rofits  of  the  companies,  making  a  total  of  |2, 324,500,  from  which  must  be 
educted  11,205,000,  being  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance, 
aving  the  net  profits  for  1889  at  ^1,119,500,  or  about  17  per  cent,  on  the 
>tal  amount  of  their  stock  capital  and  14  per  cent,  on  the  stock  and  reserve 
ind  combined. 


^  life. 
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The  different  amounts  above  mentioned  are  divided  among  the  nine 
companies  in  the  following  manner  : 


Companiea. 


^rst  Company  of  Russia.... 
S«con<l  Company  of  Russia 

■*'*^  Sokiamander.. 

■^^**  Itfoscovite  Company.... 

J[^^  I^ussian  Company „ 

A^*  ^Aoscow  Company ...... 

^_  *  Company  of  Warsaw.. 

C^cmmercial  Company.. 

JUc  Company.. 

Total 


Gross  profit 
from  insur- 
ances. 

Divers 
profits. 

Cost  of  main- 
tenance and 
other  ex- 
penses. 

15^4,000 

$217,500 

l3<H.aSo 

»37,750 

74,500 

«03,5oo 

95,500 

106,500 

98,250 

ax8,Soo 

160,500 

83,000 

3x5,000 

34,000 

191,250 

9oa,S5o 

27,250 

186,250 

«5i,500 

55,000 

1x4,750 

20,750 

6,soo 

63,250 

60,350 

»8,7So 

60,500 

1,624,000 

700,500 

1,205,000 

Net  profits. 


^77,aso 

108,750 

103,750 

296,000 

57.750 

43,950 

9»,750 

77,500 

28,500 


1,119,500 


"The  eight  companies  whose  operations  in  1889  have  been  balanced  with 
t  have  deducted,  previously,  the  sum  of  11,197,000  from  the  amount 
eir  profits  as  follows :  The  tax  received  by  the  treasury  on  net  profits  of 

^ymous  societies,  136,750;  the  portion  of  reserve  funds,  {81,000;  statu- 
tantieme  interests  and  other  sums  allowed  to  the  directors  and  employ^, 
000.  The  remainder,  {1,028, 250,  with  the  deduction  of  an  insignificant 
of  about  {3,250  carried  forward  to  1890,  has  been  distributed  to  the 
e-holders. 

The  dividend  distributed  to  its  share-holders  by  each  of  the  companies  in 
tion  has  been  per  share : 


Companies. 


Company  of  Russia 

d  Company  of  Russia 

Salamander 

^  Moscovite  Company 

^Russian  Company 

«  Moscow  Company 

<e  Company  of  Warsaw... 

e  Baltic  Compamy 


Amount. 

Percentage. 

I4300 

«3< 

9.00 

X2 

X2.50 

ZO 

25.00 

as 

4.50 

x% 

7.50 

7% 

7.50 

xa 

sK 

As  to  the  Commercial  Company,  whose  operations  for  the  year  1889  were 
ced  by  a  loss  of  {77,500,  it  has  had  to  carry  this  loss  forward,  a  deduc- 
Xon  being  made  of  {5,500  taken  from  the  reserve  capital  on  account  of  the 
perations  of  1890. 

The  result  of  the  business  of  the  six  companies  above  mentioned  as  unit- 
Xng  different  kinds  of  insurances  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

The  St,  Petersburg  Society  insures  against  fire  and  on  life.  Its  stock  cap- 
ital is  {1,200,000;  statutory  reserve  fund,  {50,000;  extraordinary  reserve, 
{223,000.  The  premiums  collected  during  the  year,  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  amounted  to  {825,000  for  insurances  against  fire  and  {1,713,750 
f9r  life-insurances,  against  which  the  re-insurances,  policies  paid,  as  well  as 
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those  to  be  paid,  and  the  reserve  of  premiums  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  year  have  absorbed  |668, 750  and  11,603,000,  respectively.  Conse- 
quently, the  gross  profits  of  the  company  were  $156,250  for  fire-insurances 
and  1 1 10,750  for  life-insurances,  making  a  total  of  f  267,000.  In  adding  to 
this  amount  the  $ 1 23,000  forming  the  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  com- 
pany on  its  bond  balances,  the  total  gross  profit  amounts  to  $390,000  and 
the  net  profit  to  $213,750,  having  deducted  the  cost  of  administration  and 
maintenance,  $176,250.  From  this  sum  were  previously  deducted  $6,500 
revenues  to  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax,  $7,500  to  the  profit 
of  the  directors,  $15,750  to  the  extraordinary  reserve  fund,  $180,000  in  div- 
idends to  the  share-holders  (about  15  per  cent,  per  share),  aad  $4,000  to  the 
profit  of  the  employes*  aid  fund. 

The  Rossia  insures  against  fire,  accidents,  transports  and  life.     The  cs^- 
ital  of  the  society  is  $2,000,000;  statutory  reserve,  $57,500. 


Insurances. 


Against  fire , 

Against  accidents. 

On  transports 

On  life^ 

Total 


Premiums 

carried  from 

1889. 

Re-lnsur- 
anoes,  poli- 
cies paid 
and  to  be 
paid,  and 
premiums 
canied  for- 
ward. 

I«,  580,500 

89.750 

4ia,aso 

3,714,000 

#«.  375,000 

65,550 

357. soo 

3,474.500 

5,79^.500 

S.«7«,5So 

GftKS 

profits. 


34,000 
55,000 

a39.5* 


534,000 


In  adding  to  the  above  amoimt  of  $524,000  the  sum  of  $159,000,  repre- 
senting the  interests  collected  on  the  bank  balances  of  the  company,  the 
gross  profits  amount  to  $683,000;  and,  having  deducted  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance,  the  net  profit  amounts  to  $460,250.  The  tax  of 
3  per  cent,  on  the  profits  is  included  in  the  expenses  and  amounts  to  $222,- 
750,  of  which  $36,750  represents  the  part  in  the  profits  of  the  company  com- 
ing to  the  insured  and  the  remainder,  namely,  $186,000,  the  net  profit  of 
the  company  itself.  From  this  last  sum  were  deducted  $63,000  for  the  re- 
serve fund,  of  which  $49,500  was  to  re-imburse  an  equal  sum  taken  from  this 
fund  in  1889  ^^  cover  losses  in  1888.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  have  been  distributed  to  the  share-holders  as  dividends,  amounting  to 
$75o>  or  6  per  cent.,  per  share.  The  remainder,  viz,  $3,000,  has  been  car- 
ried forward  to  the  reserve  fund  of  1890. 

The  Northern  Company  does  business  in  fire  and  transport  insurances. 
Its  stock  capital  is  $600,000;  statutory  reserve,  $138,500.  The  premiums 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  as  well  as  those  collected  during 
1889,  amounted  for  the  two  categories  of  insur^ces  practiced  by  this  com- 
pany— fire  and  transports — to  $1,412,000  and  $453,000,  respectively.  On 
these  amounts  the  re-insurances,  the  policies  paid  and  those  still  to  be  paid, 
and  the  reserves  of  premiums  carried  forward  to  the  next  year  have  absorbed 
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$2,286,^00  and  1383,250,  respectively,  thus  leaving  to  the  company  a  profit 
of  1125,500  and  ^69,750,  making  a  total  of  ^195,250.  This  sum  was  in- 
creased by  f  86, 250,  representing  the  various  profits  of  the  company,  viz, 
interests  on  the  bank  balances,  commissions,  collection  of  doubtful  debts, 
etc.,  and  was  decreased  by  ^147,500  for  cost  of  administration  and  main- 
tenance, giving  the  company  a  net  profit  of  1134,000  for  the  year  1889. 

From  this  profit  1196,000  were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders, 
or  16  per  cent,  per  share.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  distributed 
among  the  employ^  as  gratuity  and  the  remainder,  about  ^35,500,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent,  tax  and  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  Yakor  does  business  in  fire,  transport,  and  life  insurances.  The 
capital  of  the  society  is  ^1,250,000 ;  statutory  reserve  fund,  1 10,000. 

The  results  of  the  various  insurances  practiced  by  the  society  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Fire  insurances.^ 

Transport  insinanoes 
life  insurances 

TotaL 


Re-in8ur> 

Reserres 

ance  policies 

of  premiums 

DTOUS^t 

paid  and 

premiums 

forward  to 

carried  for- 

1890. 

*  ward  to 

X890. 

^,at6,ooo 

|x,og9,a5o 

204,500 

158,750 

399.500 

376,500 

lyOSOyOOO 

X, 634, 500 

Gross 
profits. 


*ix6;75o 

45.750 
33,000 

185,500 


Sundry  profits,  interest,  etc.,  having  amounted  to  ^53,250,  the  total 
amount  of  gross  profits  was  ^238,750.  The  cost  of  administration  and 
maintenance  absorbed  ^166,500  of  this  sum,  from  which  were  deducted 
about  f  500  to  the  profit  of  persons  having  contracted  life-insurance  with 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  about  1 2,000  for  the  payment  of 
the  3  per  cent,  tax,  1 79 250  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining  $67,500 
were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  share. 

The  Volga  does  business  in  fire-insurance  and  insurance  on  transports. 
The  capital  is  f  250,000,  and  it  has  $99,250  as  a  reserve. 

The  business  in  fire-insurances  gave  a  gross  profit  of  $67,000,  and  insur- 
ances on  transports  a  gross  profit  of  $13,000 ;  premiums  brought  over  from 
last  year's  operations  and  collected  in  1889,  $279,000  and  $284,000;  re- 
insurances, policies  paid  as  well  as  those  still  to  be  balanced,  and  premiums 
still  carried  forward,  $21 2 ,000  and  $271 ,000.  The  interests  and  commissions 
received  by  the  company  having  amounted  to  $i7,ooo,'the  total  gross  profits 
summed  up  to  $97,000,  and  the  net  profit,  having  deducted  $60,500  repre- 
senting cost  of  administration  and  maintenance,  figures  at  $36,500.  From 
this  amount  $27,500  were  distributed  at  9  per  cent,  per  share  to  the  share- 
holders, $7,000  were  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  was 
consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  3  per  rent,  tax  gratuities  to  the  directors, 
employ^,  and  the  like. 
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The  Nadejda  does  business  in  fire-insurances  and  on  transports.  The 
capital  of  the  society  is  1250,000 ;  special  reserve  capital,  f  250,000 ;  statutory 
reserve  fund,  f  231,000. 

The  premiums  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year's  business  and 
collected  in  1889,  including  the  two  kinds  of  insurance  practiced  by  the 
company,  amounted  to  l9i3>5oo,  and  the  disbursements,  re-insurances,  poli- 
cies paid  and  those  still  to  be  paid,  and  premiums  carried  forward  amounted 
to  1846,250,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  ^67,500.  The  operations  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  are  as  follows ; 

Receipts. ^2,329,500 

Expenses 1,923,000 

Gross  profits 406,500 

« 

The  interests  and  other  gains  of  the  company  having  amounted  to  |i  2,250, 
the  gross  profit  appears  to  be  {486,000,  of  which  {436,500  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  costs  of  administration,  etc,  and  the  remainder,  {49,500,  repre- 
sents the  net  profit.  From  this  amount  {40,000,  or  16  per  cent,  per  share, 
were  distributed  as  dividends  to  the  share-holders,  {5,000  were  carried  to 
the  reserve  fund,  {3,000  given  to  the  directors,  and  {1,500  paid  to  the 
treasury  to  satisfy  the  3  per  cent.  tax. 

The  net  profits  of  the  six  companies  of  the  second  group  amounted  to 
{729,000,  or  about  13  per  cent,  on  their  stock  capital  of  {5,550,000,  and  only 
II  per  cent.,  if  one  considers  the  stock  capital  and  reserve  fund,  which 
together  amount  to  {6,609,000. 

From  this  showing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  various  branches  of  insurance 

are  being  conducted  in  the  Russian  Empire  with  considerable  profit.     I  may 

add,  in  closing  this  report,  that  but  two  American  companies,  the  New  York 

Life  and  the  Equitable,  of  New  York,  are  doing  business  in  St.  Petersburg, 

and  these  with  apparent  success. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul'  GencroL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

St  Petersburg^  November  12^  i8go. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  TUXPAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DRAYTON. 

Trade  and  commerce  appears  to  have  revived  considerably  during  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1890.  The  exports  from  here  to  the  United 
States  have  exceeded  any  of  the  previous  quarters  and  have  surpassed  those  of 
the  foregoing  one  by  {i  12,688.32.  Imports  have  also  increased,  but  the  ex- 
act  amount  can  not  be  correctly  ascertained.  In  a  business  point  of  view 
appearances  are  much  more  encouraging. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  at  this  consulate  requesting  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  articles,  and  in  many  cases  the  purchase-price  for  said  ar- 
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tides  has  been  limited,  but  not  a  cent  advanced  for  purchase  of  same,  thereby 
seemingly  expecting  the  resident  merchant  to  expend  his  own  money  and 
ship  said  articles  at  his  own  risk  to  the  western  merchant  to  be  sold  for  what  it 
might  bring.  Merchants  here  decline  such  propositions  and  reply  that,  if 
business  transactions  are  requested,  American  merchants  must  appoint  their 
agents  here  and  advance  the  money  necessary  to  procure  said  articles  at  the 
prevailing  price,  as  there  is  no  credit  system,  but  cash  on  delivery ;  and  for 
all  business  transactions  a  commission  will  be  charged  on  all  amounts  of 
money  expended  for  purchase  and  expenses  on  same. 

Some  representatives  of  mercantile  houses  came  here  expecting  to  do  busi- 
siness  their  own  way  and  corner  the  vanilla  and  chicle  market  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars ;  but,  when  informed  of  the  large  sums  of  money  expended 
every  week  and  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  articles  without  a  proper 
agent  who  could  speak  the  language  and  was  accustomed  to  the  business, 
they  left  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 

Others  again  wish  to  know  if  a  banking  business  of  1150,000  capital  could 
do  any  thing  and  what  class  of  vaults  would  be  necessary  to  secure  their 
money.  On  being  informed  that  an  iron  safe  was  sufficient,  or  they  could 
do  as  the  Mexicans  used  to  do,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  cover  it  up, 
and  that  ^50,000  could  be  spent  any  day  in  the  week,  especially  on  Sunday, 
which  was  the  principal  business  day,  they  appeared  much  astonished  and 
disappointed. 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  all  incorrectly  informed  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Money  deposited  in  any  of  the  principal  houses 
here  is  as  safe  as  anywhere  else,  and,  if  business  is  to  be  transacted,  they 
must  appoint  an  agent  in  whom  they  place  confidence,  and  also  furnish  the 
means  to  make  the  purchases. 

Mexicans  are  just  as  sharp  in  trade  as  any  other  merchants,  and,  with 
proper  confidence  between  the  parties,  business  can  be  largely  extended. 

A  banking  house  established  with  sufficient  means  and  properly  man- 
aged would  be  an  accommodation  to  the  merchants  and  community  gen- 

erallv 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tuxpafiy  October  8,  i8go. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KEEVIL,  OP  MARTINIQUE. 

If  American  manufacturers  desire  to  reap  the  harvest  that  is  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  they  must  pursue  the  same  policy  pursued  by  the  merchants  of  England, 
France,  and  'Germany,  viz,  send  capable  solicitors  speaking  the  language  of 
the  people,  but  French  language  generally  (as  that  is  understood  in  all  the 
islands),  with  samples  and  prices,  free  on  board,  passing:  to  and  fro  continu- 
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ally  to  see  the  wants  of  the  dealers,  and  likewise  willing  to  fill  any  and  all 
orders.  The  results  would  most  certainly  surprise  them,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  but  American  manufactures  of  utility  and  beauty  are  sought  for  in 
these  islands  and  preferred  to  all  others  by  those  who  have  them  in  use. 
The  question  for  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  decide  is,  is  the  trade 
worth  the  effort?  I  answer  in  reply  that  all  the  commercial  world  admits 
(reluctantly)  that  sooner  or  later  the  United  States  of  America  will  absorb 
the  larger  portion  of  this  trade. 

Give  the  merchants  of  the  southeastern  West  India  Islands,  from  Barba- 
does  to  St.  Thomas,  as  frequent  and  regular  mail  fieu:ilities  as  they  have  with 
England,  France,  and  Germany  and  the  battle  is  won. 

Those  countries  give,  directly  or  indirectly,  large  premiums  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  this  and  neighboring  islands,  and,  as  a  result,  we  can  get  letters 
from  England  or  France  oftener  and  more  regularly  than  from  the  United 
States.  Another  advantage  in  that  respect  is  that  the  health  and  postal  au- 
thorities will  visit  these  vessels  and  receive  mails  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  whilst  they  only  visit  American  steamers  from  9  a.  m.  until  sunset, 
as  they  are  not  considered  mail  lines. 

At  the  dosing  of  this  report,  just  previous  to  mailing,  information  has 
been  received  at  this  consulate  to  the  effect  that  the  port  authorities  have 
placed  steamers  from  American  ports  having  mail  on  board  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  mail  steamers  of  other  nations.  This  concession  has  been 
made  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  American  and  local  consignees  of 
American  goods,  in  conjunction  with  the  consular  officer  of  this  district. 

ALFRED  B.  KEEVIL, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Martinique,  November  7,  i8go* 
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report  by  consul  smithers,  of  osaka  and  hiogo. 

varieties. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  orange  found  in  Japan,  of  which  the 
most  profitable  are  the  Oonshin,  Hira-Mikan,  Koji,  Kinkan,  and  Natsu- 
Mikan.  In  the  prefecture  of  Osaka  the  location  of  the  orange  trees  is 
about  3  miles  distant  from  the  sea  at  an  elevation  of  2,016  feet,  and  at 
Oritagun,  in  the  province  of  Kii,  they  are  located  from  half  a  mile  to  3 
miles  from  the  sea  at  an  elevation  of  610  to  800  feet.  A  southerly  exposure 
is  the  best  for  the  tree,  and  the  best  soil  a  sandy  loam  with  gravel  about  3 
feet  from  the  surface.  Hilly  and  rolling  land  is  preferable  for  the  Oonshin 
and  Hira-Mikan  varieties.  The  minimum  temperature  is  36°  F. ;  maximum^ 
95®;  and  average,  65°. 

*  Prepared  from  information  obtained  from  the  governor  of  the  Hiogo  Ken  and  fh>ra  fads  funiislwd  hy 
Mr.  A.  Moore,  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  exporting  young  tree*  to  CalUbnUa. 
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The  Oonshin. — In  every  respect  the  Oonshin  is  the  best  variety.  The 
tree,  or  more  properly  the  bush,  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and 
covers  a  space  32  or  23  feet  in  diameter,  or  70  feet  in  circumference.  It 
branches  dose  to  the  grotmd,  and,  not  being  pruned,  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
::auses  the  branches  to  lie  on  the  ground,  completely  covering  the  trunk, 
rhey  are  extremely  prolific,  and,  as  the  fruit  is  not  thinned  out  when  small, 
it  does  not  often  attain  a  size  of  over  3  or  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
majority  are  not  over  2^  inches  in  diameter.  Like  all  other  fruit,  they  are 
[)acked  by  the  Japanese  when  green  and  sour  as  early  as  the  first  of  October, 
md  are  gathered  and  packed  by  December,  when  they  are  stared,  keeping  so 
veil  as  to  be  found  in  the  market  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  The  fruit  of 
:he  Oonshin  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  the  rind  peels  off  very  easily,  and  the 
rCgments  part  as  readily.  When  the  orange  is  cut  horizontally,  the  juice  is  so 
ibundant  that  it  runs  over  freely.  They  are  practically  seedless.  Out  of 
wo  hundred  only  two  were  found  to  have  seeds.  Their  flavor  is  very  pleas- 
mt — sweet,  but  not  too  sweet — and  is  much  liked  by  foreigners  in  Japan  and 
IDhina. 

77ie  Hira-Mikan, — The  Hira-Mikan,  sometimes  called  Kishin-Mikan  or 
^ino-Kuni-Mikan,  is  a  smaller  fruit  than  the  Oonshin,  and,  though  it  has  a 
'cw  seeds,  it  is  desirable.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  an  im- 
mense bearer,  and  is  as  hardy  as  the  Oonshin. 

The  Kinkan, — ^The  Kinkan,  known  in  China  as  the  Cumquot,  or  golden 
>range,  grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet,  and  is  very  prolific.  There  are  two 
linds — the  marumi  (round  fruit)  and  the  naga-mi  (long  fruit).  It  contains 
four  or  five  seeds  and  is  palatable — eaten  raw,  rind  and  all — ^but  its  chief  use 
Is  as  a  preserve  in  sirup  or  crystallized.  It  has  long  been  popular,  both  in 
fapan  and  China,  when  treated  in  this  way. 

HOW  PROPAGATED. 

The  orange-tree  is  propagated  in  Japan  by  grafting  on  the  sour  stalk 
the  Citrus  trifolidta^  or  native  wild  orange,  which  is  so  extremely  hardy 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  suffer  with  cold.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  25  to 
30  feet  The  fruit  is  perfectly  round,  somewhat  larger  than  a  billiard-ball, 
and  full  of  seeds.  The  stock  for  grafting  is  propagated  from  these  seeds. 
The  young  plants  are  replanted  each  spring,  and  after  two  years  are  ready 
for  grafting.  The  leaf  is  trifoliate,  like  the  clover.  The  tree  is  very  thorny, 
ind  it  is  deciduous.  The  sap  falls  in  the  winter  and  does  not  rise  till  late 
in  the  spring,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  extreme  hardiness  of  trees  grafted  in 
this  stock  may  be  attributed.  The  Japanese  do  not  appear  to  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  orange-trees  as  cultivators  in  California  and 
Florida  do,  allowing  vegetables  and  com  to  grow  between  the  trees,  which 
sure  planted  so  close  together  that  the  branches  often  interlock.  The  irriga- 
tion, which  takes  place  only  in  the  dry  season,  is  done  by  pails,  and  the  liquid 
manure  is  distributed  with  dippers  by  hand.  There  are  no  nicely  laid  out 
groves,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  irregular  patches,  and  many  trees  are 
planted  on  the  hill-sides  in  terraces,  the  same  way  as  rice  and  other  products. 
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INSECTS. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  insects  beyond  burning  the  cocoons  of  the  chrys- 
alis or  beetles.  The  scale  is  injurious  in  some  parts  and  almost  unknown 
in  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  smooth-skinned  oranges  from  Arita. 

NURSERIES. 

The  principal  nurseries  where  the  young  trees  are  propagated  are  about 
1 2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  protected  in  the  winter  till  the  third  year 
with  coarse  straw  matting  roughly  tied  round,  the  idea  being  to  preserve 
the  young  growth,  and  not  J)ecause  they  fear  injury  to  the  matured  branches. 
As  the  Japanese  see  no  beauty  in  an  upright  tree,  but  rather  prefer  them 
crooked  or  dwarfed,  the  young  trees  are  not  staked  or  trained.  One  reason 
for  preferring  the  low  tree  is  that  they  can  pick  the  fruit  without  ladders, 
and  another  reason  is  that,  the  branches  keep  the  ground  cool  and  more 
moist  than  if  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  tree  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  although 
it  produces  fruit  at  an  early  stage,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  or  expensive 
thing  to  cover  them  with  a  light  frame-work  and  awning  during  the  cold 
weather  in  such  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  climate  is  intemperate, 
rather  than  be  deprived  of  so  valuable  and  ornamental  a  tree. 

THE   MARKET   PRICE   OF  OONSHIN. 

The  market  price  of  the  Oonshin  in  Japan  is  from  2  to  5  silver  yen*  per 
thousand,  according  to  size  and  quality,  and  considerable  shipments  are 
made  to  San  Francisco,  but,  owing  to  their  being  packed  in  light  boxes, 
often  arrive  in  bad  condition. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Osaka  and  HiogOj  November  j,  i8go- 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  BDIVARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

The  latest  monthly  statistical  report  of  the  German  Empire  publishes, 
under  the  title  "Salt  in  the  German  Customs  District,"  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  and  consumption,  the  taxation,  importation,  and  ex- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  iSSg-'po  and  for  the  ten  years  from  i88o-'8i  to 
i889-'90.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  there  were  in  operation  fourteen  salt- 
producing  mines,  sixty-four  salt-works  producing  evaporated  salt,  and  four- 
teen factories  producing  salt  as  a  secondary  product.  Of  rock-salt  of  all 
kinds  500,090  tons  were  produced,  much  more  than  in  the  preceding  years 
(in  i888-*89,  o^i^X  3^8,529  tons;  in  1887-88,  386,329  tons).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  production  of  evaporated  salt  (486,281  tons)  was  materiaUy  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year  (510,902  tons).     With  tlie  beginning  of  the  fis- 

•  X  silver  yen  =91 .7  cents. 
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cal  year  1 889-' 90,  in  consequence  of  a  trust  formed  by  proprietors  of  salt- 
works, the  wholesale  prices  of  evaporated  salt  rose  considerably. 

The  importation  of  salt  (chiefly  English  evaporated  salt)  into  the  German 
customs  territory  amounted  to  26,825  tons  (28,057  tons  in  the  preceding 
year  and  26,112  tons  in  1 887-' 88),  and  was  small  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
port from  the  German  customs  territory,  which  in  the  past  year  amounted 
to  192,258  tons  (134,171  tons  in  1888-^89  and  125,748  tons  in  i887-'88). 

Of  domestic  and  foreign  salt  together  364,667  tons  (i888-'89,  371,869 
tons;  1887-88,  360,341  tons)  were  placed  upon  the  open  market  after  pay- 
ment of  tax  for  use  as  table  salt,  which  was  7.5  kilograms  per  head  of  popu- 
lation ;  432,216  tons  paid  no  tax,  as  being  intended  for  cattle  and  for  indus- 
trial purposes  (i888-'89,  390,812  tons;  i887-'88,  388,085  tons),  or  S.S 
kilograms  per  head  of  population.  The  use  of  salt  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  materially  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  especially  in  soda 
and  Glauber's  salts  factories  (251,450  tons,  as  compared  with  207,417  tons 
in  1 888-' 89  and  220,810  tons  in  1 887-' 88),  in  chemical  and  color  works 
(29,796  tons,  as  compared  with  21,294  tons  in  1888-^89  and  21,100  tons  in 
1887-88),  in  the  leather  industry  (16,705  tons,  as  compared  with  14,335 
tons  in  i888-*89  and  12,232  tons  in  1887-88),  and  in  the  metal  ware  in- 
dustry (15,119  tons,  as  compared  with  10,438  tons  in  i888-'89  and  8,825 
tons  in  1887-88).  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  salt  for  feeding  cattle  de- 
creased (100,727  tons,  as  compared  with  119,440  tons  in  i888-'89  ^^^ 
108,498  tons  in  1887-88),  which  was  due  to  the  good  quality  of  the  cattle 

food  harvested  in  1889. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  November  11,  i8po. 
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REPOHTBY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

The  large  porcelain  factories  at  Limoges  have  been  for  a  long  time  study- 
ing the  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  fuel.  At  a  late  congress  of  the 
manufacturers  it  was  said  that  some  new  and  cheap  way  of  manufacturing 
porcelain  must  be  found  for  France  or  the  industry  which  has  become  so 
famous  and  which  employs  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  driven 
from  French  soil  because  of  the  cost  of  firing.  It  was  there  ascertained  that 
the  cost  of  firing  china  in  Bohemia  was  not  more  than  10  francs  per  ton;  in 
England  it  was  only  13  francs  per  ton;  for  the  same  thing  in  France,  at 
Limoges,  the  cost  was  34.50  francs.  This  is  an  immense  difference,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  French  manufacturers  to  make  their  china  as  cheaply 
as  their  foreign  neighbors.  Various  devices  have  been  tried,  but  with  little 
success.  In  order  to  compete,  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  min- 
imum, and  still  the  manufacturers  have  in  many  cases  lost  money.     The  cos^I 
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that  is  employed  is  necessarily  costly,  as  a  smokeless,  long-flame  variety  is 
required.  Many  of  the  factories  burn  wood  only,  as  that  produces  a  purer 
white  than  the  very  best  kinds  of  coal ;  but  wood  is  dearer  than  coal.  It  is 
consequently  only  used  in  firing  the  muffles  and  in  the  finest  grades  of  por- 
celain. A  few  years  ago  a  new  process  was  tried  that  baked  the  porcelain 
in  a  short  time,  but  the  cost  made  the  process  impracticable. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  one  of  the  most  progress- 
ive houses  in  Limoges  was  induced  to  employ  petroleum  or  residuum  oils  as 
a  fuel.  To  accomplish  this  an  American  firm  using  the  Wright  burner  was 
requested  to  come  and  make  a  trial  with  the  fuel.  There  was  very  much 
doubt  and  fear  connected  with  the  experiment ;  but  after  a  while  it  was  at- 
tempted, and  the  results  were  far  better  than  anticipated.  The  heat  was 
shown  to  be  absolutely  pure.  -  No  gases  or  smoke  in  any  way  discolored  the 
china,  which  came  from  the  kiln  much  whiter  and  in  better  condition  than 
when  it  is  fired  with  the  best  of  wood.  In  the  muffles  there  was  a  most 
decided  advantage.  The  delicate  colors,  which  show  at  once  the  presence  of 
the  slightest  quantity  of  gas,  were  perfect. 

This  new  discovery  promises  to  revolutionize  the  whole  porcelain  in- 
dustry.    It  is  estimated  that  by  employing  these  oils  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  about  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  in  the  making  of  china.     The  only  question  now 
is  the  present  classification  of  residuum  oils,  as  the  present  duty  on  petroleum 
(120  francs  per  ton)  is  prohibitive;  but  strong  pressures  a-e  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Government  now  to  have  fuel  oils  classified  as  fuel,  which  pay's 
only  1.30  francs  per  ton.     New  hope  is  given  to  an  industry  that  was  greatly 
threatened,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  French  porcelain,  which  all  have 
admired  so  much  in  the  past,  will  be  brought  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection 

by  this  new  and  American  invention. 

.     WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent, 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Limoges ^  December  22,  i8go. 


Imports  and  exports  of  Spain  (correction). — Consul  Turner,  of  Cadiz,  de- 
sires to  make  the  following  correction?  in  his  report  on  the  "Imports  and 
Exports  of  Spain,"  published  in  No.  121,  October,  1890:  On  page' 378, 
third  .paragraph,  the  duty  collected  on  petroleum  during  the  **six  months" 
ended  June  30,  1890,  should  read  "fiscal  year;"  on  page  383,  class  12, 
"corn  flour"  should  read  "wheat  flour;"  on  page 384,  the  word  "meals," 
immediately  following  "other  kinds  of  spirits,"  should  read  "preserved 
food;"  on  page  385,  immediately  under  the  word  "copper,"  the  word 
"sheet"  should  read  "shell;"  on  page  386,  immediately  under  the  line 
"silk-worm  pods,"  "sewing-machines"  should  read  "velvet;"  on  page 
389,  immediately  following  the  word  "canary-seed,"  the  word  "meals" 
should  read  "preserved  foods."  It  -is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
errors  occurred  in  the  office  at  Cadiz,  for  the  report  is  printed  just  as  it  was 
received  at  the  Department. 
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